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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGE 


Valentini Named Interim Dean 


P rofessor of Chemistry James J. Valentini has been 
named interim Dean of the College and Vice Presi¬ 
dent for Undergraduate Education, replacing Mi¬ 
chele Moody-Adams, who unexpectedly resigned 
in late August. 

A member of Columbia's faculty since 1991, Valen¬ 
tini led Columbia's chemistry department as chair from 2005-08 
and was director of the department 7 s Undergraduate Studies Pro¬ 
gram, Summer Session Chemistry Program and National Science 
Foundation's Research Experience for Undergraduates Program 
from 2007 until his recent appointment. 

In announcing the appointment to 
the College community on September 2, 

President Lee C. Bollinger lauded Valen- 
tini's scholarship while noting that the 
interim dean's "two decades at Colum¬ 
bia have been marked by a love of teach¬ 
ing undergraduates and dedication to 
supporting their intellectual journey at 
the College." 

"The College has been a central part of 
my life for the entire 20 years I have been 
at Columbia," Valentini says, "and my 
interaction with students in the College 
has been the most rewarding part of my 
Columbia experience." 

Valentini has worked extensively on 
curriculum matters, undergraduate af¬ 
fairs, faculty governance and tenure. He 
has been chair of the Arts and Sciences 
Academic Review Committee, chair of 
the College Committee on Science In¬ 
struction, a member of the Committee 
on the Core Curriculum and the College 
Committee on Instruction, and a faculty 
representative to the Columbia College 
Alumni Association Board of Directors. 

He also served on the search commit¬ 
tee for the now former dean and on a 
Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Diversity Initiatives. He was for many years an active member of 
the University Senate. 

The interim dean's research focuses on chemical reaction dy¬ 
namics. He has published more than 100 academic papers and 
has been named a fellow in both the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the American Physical Society. 
He was the first in his family to attend college, earning a B.S. 
from Pittsburgh in 1972 and then an M.S. from Chicago in 1973 
and a Ph.D. from UC Berkeley in 1976, all in chemistry. He did 
post-doctoral research at Harvard. Valentini was a member of the 
research staff at Los Alamos National Laboratory and a professor of 
chemistry at UC Irvine before coming to Columbia. He has taught 


many undergraduate and graduate chemistry lecture courses, 
has developed and taught research seminars for first-year stu¬ 
dents and seniors, and recently designed the course "Energy and 
Energy Conservation" to satisfy the Core science requirement. 

B ollinger accepted Moody-Adams' late August resigna¬ 
tion effective immediately and, in a statement issued 
shortly thereafter, thanked her for her service and for 
her devotion to the College and its students. The former 
dean retains her post in the philosophy department as the Joseph 
Straus Professor of Political Philosophy and Legal Theory. 

In a September 2 announcement sent 
to College alumni about the Valentini ap¬ 
pointment, Bollinger affirmed the Uni¬ 
versity's commitment to the College as 
the center of the University. "Whatever 
has been true at certain moments in the 
past, I can say to you, without any quali¬ 
fication, that our commitment to the Col¬ 
lege has never been stronger, and that 
the College has never had a stronger role 
in the University." 

He also noted, "Columbia is a com¬ 
plex organization, with an expansive 
mission, and a tradition of vigorous de¬ 
bate about its future. We are fortunate 
to be able to work on these issues with 
not only a gifted faculty but also a board 
of University Trustees informed by the 
strong representation of College alumni 
leaders, including the chair and three 
of four vice chairs, and a cohort of able 
and committed College alumni helping 
to move Columbia forward." 

Valentini says he is committed to 
meeting with students, faculty, staff and 
alumni and providing transparency and 
communication of information regard¬ 
ing the decision-making process. He set 
up a special email address for feedback 
(columbiacollege@columbia.edu) and, at the suggestion of a stu¬ 
dent, sent a video message to students during his first month as 
interim dean. 

"The Dean of Columbia College has many jobs, but just one 
responsibility," he says, "and that is to make the undergraduate 
experience at Columbia the very best it can be, for the students 
enrolled in the College and the faculty who teach them, protect¬ 
ing what we have that is already great, enhancing what it is that is 
now merely good and developing what it is that is less than good. 

"I thank Michele Moody-Adams for leading the College these 
past two years and wish her the best in her faculty position." 

Lisa Palladino 



James J. Valentini has been named interim Dean of 
the College and Vice President for Undergraduate 
Education for the 2011-12 academic year. 
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Letters to the Editor 



Two ROTC students in dress uniform pass by the statue of Alexander Hamilton in this historical 
photo, date unknown. 



Return of ROTC 

Since the University Senate has decided 
to invite the Pentagon to reassert its pres¬ 
ence on the campus via its ROTC program, 
it must believe that the relevant context 
for this decision is different today than in 
1969, when it banished the program. In 
what does this difference lie, other than the 
perception that the student body has been 
"pacified," obviating the threat of disrup¬ 
tive activities in response to ROTC's return? 

Is the foreign policy of the United States 
less militarized now than in 1969? Is the 
presence of a regimented and hierarchi¬ 
cal uniformed presence on campus, based 
on unquestioning obedience, more com¬ 
patible with the skeptical and inquiring 
scholarly attitude that should characterize 
a liberal, humane university now than in 
1969? Are military history and strategy not 
already studied and taught in several of the 
University's departments by scholars who 
are credentialed and peer-reviewed? 

What will be the relationship between 
the University and the military authori¬ 
ties as to the content of ROTC courses for 
which academic credit will presumably 
be awarded? In other words, who decides 


whether this content satisfies the high 
standards of honesty and openness to di¬ 
verse viewpoints that has traditionally in¬ 
formed Columbia's course content? Who 
prevails in case of disagreement? 

What assurance is there that instructors 
in those courses who wear the uniforms of 
their service, or civilians in its employ, will 
enjoy the protections of academic freedom 
to the same extent as does Columbia's 
faculty? Will ROTC students feel, and be, 
as free to argue with and contradict their 
military superiors in the classroom as we 
all were to question our instructors in our 
undergraduate days at the College? 

As for the argument that it is desirable 
that the officer corps of the military be ex¬ 
posed to the influence, presumably benign, 
of a Columbia education, is the Indochina 
War so remote from contemporary sensi¬ 
bilities or memories that we forget that it 
was conceived, implemented and man¬ 
aged by civilian and military authorities 
with impeccable Ivy league credentials, the 
"best and the brightest," with consequenc¬ 
es disastrous both for our country and for 
the region that was "bombed back to the 
Stone Age"? Is not the situation paralleled 
by the catastrophe of the post-invasion 
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occupations of Iraq and Afghanistan, also 
set in motion by well-educated officials 
obedient to their superiors, rather than to 
their university-inculcated values? 

Your photo caption on page 8 of the 
May/June issue recalls midshipmen dril¬ 
ling on College Walk and neighboring 
streets. Is this the image of Columbia's 
role that our newfound "Good Neighbor" 
policy seeks to project to our surrounding 
communities — soldiers or sailors carry¬ 
ing weapons parading up and down their 
streets — in Columbia's name? 

In sum, I am not "stuck in a '60s mind¬ 
set" or inflexibly hostile to all militaries 
everywhere. I am simply raising questions 
that seem to me to have so far been given 
insufficient consideration by the Senate in 
deciding to reverse its 42-year-old policy. 

David N. Stern '66 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I deplore the vote of the University Senate to 
invite ROTC back to the Columbia campus. 

Columbia should be encouraging its 
students in the ways of peace and interna¬ 
tional amity, not in the ways of war and de¬ 
struction. Also, military training of young 
people will embolden our government to 
continue its aggressive forays in Iraq, Iran, 
Latin America and elsewhere. 

I urge the University Senate to rescind 
the vote to have ROTC back on campus. 

Albon Man '40, '50 GSAS, '50L 
Palisades, N.Y. 

A while back I had made Ted Graske '59, 
chair of the Columbia Alliance for ROTC, 
aware of the lapsed campaign to establish a 
war memorial at Columbia to honor those 
alumni who had been killed while serving 
the United States during the wars that it has 
engaged in. Ted and his organization went 
to work on it immediately, and the war 
memorial was created (college.columbia. 
edu / cct/mar_apr09/ around_the_quads2). 
Now, because of the efforts of Ted, his or¬ 
ganization and other people, Columbia has 
signed an agreement that officially recog¬ 
nizes a Naval ROTC program at Columbia. 

Ted Graske and the Columbia Alliance 
for ROTC should be congratulated for their 
work on the war memorial and their cam¬ 
paign to bring ROTC back to Columbia. 
The latter has not been fully accomplished, 
but they are vigorously working on it. 

Frederick C. Stark Jr. '57 
Abingdon, Md. 

Professor Selig 

We visited beloved teacher and Cervantes 
scholar Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig at the 



McKim, Mead & White architecture is reflected 
in this St Paul's Chapel window. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


Kateri Residence, a nursing home on Riv¬ 
erside Drive at West 87th Street. Professor 
Selig, though confronting physical infirmi¬ 
ty, retains all of his renowned wit and liter¬ 
ary acuity; engaging conversation proved 
the tenor of the evening. 

Professor Selig invites all his former 
students to visit him at 150 Riverside Dr., 
Room 905B, New York, NY 10024 or to call 
him at 212-799-2232. 

Howard Levi '78, '79 GSAS, '82L 
New York City and 
Carl Caravana '78, '84 Dental 
Warren, Conn. 

Our Buildings’ Eyes 

I agree with Thomas Vinciguerra '85, '86J, 
'90 GSAS' characterization of Columbia 
buildings erected since the 1950s as "soul¬ 
less" ("Letters," May/June). What makes 
them soulless? And why do our McKim, 
Mead & White masterpieces seem to have 
souls? Rather than ranting about the de¬ 
humanization of architecture since Le 
Corbusier, I'll propose that the windows 
of the original campus buildings suggest 
answers. 

Have you noticed how many of our 
windows are rotting? I complained to 
the administration last year and was as¬ 
sured that the Exteriors and Historic 
Preservation team, created in 2006, has 
been working on replacing some of the 
"beyond repair" windows with custom- 
made replicas. I applaud their efforts. 



The Northwest Corner Building provides a 
modern contrast to older campus architecture. 

PHOTO: © 2010 BOB HANDELMAN 


And yet, why couldn't we simply have 
kept paint on the old windows? It would 
have been considerably cheaper. In fact, 
why not hire a good old-fashioned car¬ 
penter to start patching them all up im¬ 
mediately, and then discuss which ones 
really need replacement? Having re¬ 
stored more than 40 windows in my 1906 
house, I know that many of the windows 
slated for the dumpster could be brought 
back to health with a little care and epoxy 
wood filler. 

But back to the issue of a building's soul: 
Whether we prefer time-consuming and 
costly replacement or immediate and com¬ 
prehensive salvage, we all care very much 
about our buildings' beautiful eyes. Every 
time I visit our campus. I'm entranced by 
the shapes, sizes and decorations of the 
windows in their casings, each subtly 
matched to the character of its building. 
I imagine running my hands along the 
wood and stone — the ridges, curves, out¬ 
lines, layers, panels and accents. Far from 
random, these elements are full of allusions 
to past styles, cultures and complex aes¬ 
thetic languages. 

Does the new Northwest Comer Build¬ 
ing do that to you? Moneo's machined 
patterns do not sing, do not reach out, do 
not suggest human contact. Who wants 
to touch a "giant cheese-grater"? You'd 
scrape your fingers. How could there be a 
soul behind all that metal? 

We might think about our own souls. 
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Kyra Tirana Barry '87, president of the Columbia College Alumni Association, handed out copies of 
the Iliad to members of the Class of 2015 at a June Summer Advising session in Alfred Lerner Hall. 
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too. How many of us walk by our sorry 
windows every day without noticing? 
Considering that buildings reflect moral 
outlook, we might follow the links be¬ 
tween neglect of our windows, disrespect 
for their buildings' aesthetic integrity and 
enthusiasm for University expansion. In 
this world where habits of aggressive 
growth threaten the existence of the hu¬ 
man race, why can't we just stop, look 
around and take care of what we have? 

Evan Johnson 75 
Edgewater, N.J. 

Capitalistic Medicine 

Dr. Ralph Freidin '65 wrote about serving 
in a free medical clinic and described the 
plight of the uninsured and their inability 
to afford healthcare ("Alumni Comer," 
May/June). I have been practicing a sub¬ 
specialty of medicine since 1981 and have 
volunteered my time in free clinics as well, 
though certainly not to the extent outlined 
in this article; nor have I traveled to such 
clinics. 

I would, however, like to add some 
context to the phenomenon of the unin¬ 
sured and underinsured in America. At 
least here in Ohio, many "working poor" 
do have access to Medicaid. Medicaid 
reimburses physicians poorly, but has a 
nominal $2 co-pay for most medications 
and is accepted by many of us in practice 
and by all hospitals. So this safety net 
may not be without its rips in the fabric, 
but it is not entirely absent, as might be 
imagined from the experiences described 
by Freidin. 

One also should take into account the 
role of non-compliance (now called "non¬ 
adherence") on the part of patients, wealthy 
or indigent. Non-compliance is a significant 
contributor to poor health outcomes but it 
is very difficult to measure by the nature of 
those who do not or cannot comply. 

Private practice is under attack; it is 
thought that the large "clinic" models are 
the best hope for medicine in the United 
States. However, I have yet to see an 
American patient traveling to Canada for 
his or her health care; I have seen them 
coming even to Cleveland from Canada 
for access to U.S. medicine. There is no 
black and white, simplistic answer, such 
as "single payer" and so on. But we do 
know that new drugs are designed in the 
U.S., I think because we remain some¬ 
what capitalistic. The socialized medicine 
of Europe and Canada has not produced 
new medications in decades. 

Dr. Samuel M. Salamon 74 
Euclid, Ohio 


Enviro-Statists 

The feature "Guru of Climate Change Law," 
written by Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SEPA for 
the May/June issue, is emblematic of envi- 
ro-statist hypocrisy. Enviro-statists, whether 
under the auspices of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, environmental law firms 
(which make money representing both 
plaintiffs and defendants) or groups such as 
the Sierra Club, master the manipulation of 
scare tactics and language. Whether for their 
own personal power, money or fame, they 
use dubious science to benefit their own 
needs. "Green" has become "big green," 
in other words, dollars, for them, all at the 
expense of our personal liberty. These envi¬ 
ronmental lawyers and bureaucrats want to 
dictate to us what types of toilets and light 
bulbs we use, what type of car we drive and 
what type of fuel we use. 

As I learned from studying Plato at Co¬ 
lumbia, appearances are often deceiving. 
Former Vice President Albert Gore, proba¬ 
bly the biggest "green guru" in our country, 
lived in a mansion that used 20 times more 
energy than the national average. President 
Barack Obama '83 lectures working-class 
Americans on how they need to "cut back" 
on energy use for the good of the country 
by buying a hybrid vehicle (most of which 
are too expensive for them to purchase). 
Meanwhile, Obama has a huge carbon 
footprint—he flies on Air Force One to Cali¬ 
fornia, at about one gallon of gas/second, 
for campaign fundraisers, where he lobbies 
for his "green energy" plan (all at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayer). 

And finally, in the previously-named 
CCT article, we are told that attorney Mi¬ 
chael Gerrard '72, the "guru of climate 


change law," commutes to the Columbia 
campus from his home in Chappaqua, N.Y., 
by public transportation "to reduce his car¬ 
bon footprint." However, if we ignore the 
superficial rhetoric and examine beneath 
the surface, as Plato would have encour¬ 
aged, a simple white pages.com and zillow. 
com search reveals another green-hypocrite. 
Gerrard lives in a 3,603 sq. ft. single-family 
home with central air conditioning, obvi¬ 
ously creating a carbon footprint many fold 
more than if he lived in an even above-aver¬ 
age-sized Manhattan apartment. 

Dr. Aaron Gleckman '88 
Providence, R.I. 

The Iliad 

September 1947. A 16-year-old freshman 
went to McMillan bookstore and picked up 
a pile of books. His first Humanities assign¬ 
ment was Homer's Iliad. 

How strange-sounding were those first 
lines, "Sing, goddess, the anger of Peleus' 
son Achilles—?" I wondered who Achil¬ 
les was and what he was angry about. 
The book was about an ancient, brutal 
and destructive war, and I was reading it 
while one of the most brutal and destruc¬ 
tive wars was occurring as the Nazis ap¬ 
proached Stalingrad. 

I recently read Caroline Alexander's 
The War That Killed Achilles: The True Story 
of Homer's Iliad and the Trojan War. The 
book is a marvelous exegesis of the Iliad. 
Wars kill, and the Trojan war, fought over 
trivialities, killed the best of men. 

Here I am, an old man, coming full circle 
from the Core Curriculum and the first great 
anti-war saga to a contemporary analysis 
(Continued on page 111) 
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WITHIN 


THE FAMILY 


Looking Back, Looking Forward 


O n a sunny autumn morning 10 years ago, I was 
having breakfast in Low Rotunda at a meeting 
of alumni relations professionals from Columbia 
and its Ivy peers. Afterward I stopped by my of¬ 
fice and found a group of colleagues gathered by 
the reception counter, huddled around a black- 
and-white portable TV. It was then I discovered that this was to 
be no ordinary autumn morning. 

September 11, 2001, is one of those dates that is imprinted in 
the mind, one of those dates that will live in infamy, as FDR said 
70 years ago following the bombing of Pearl Harbor. For alumni 
my age, that list surely includes November 22,1963, the date John 
F. Kennedy was assassinated; alumni from different generations 
may have others on their personal lists. 

My 9-11 experience, thankfully, was unremarkable. For several 
hours, I watched what was happening from the Alumni Office, 
some eight miles north of Ground Zero. I was able to call my wife 
in Westchester to let her know I was fine and would be making 
my way home. I got into my car and headed north, finding the 
streets clogged with traffic and most of the bridges leading from 
the island of Manhattan closed for security reasons. I stopped a 
mounted policeman who let me know of one small bridge over 
the Harlem River that was still open, and four hours after leaving 
my office I pulled into my driveway. 

Many were not so fortunate. Some 2,753 people, including 
eight College alumni (college.columbia.edu/ cct_archive/ novOl / 
nov01_cover_rememberinglost.html), lost their lives in the trag¬ 
edy, and many more suffered physical and emotional scars that 
may never fully heal. Some of them were students here at the Col¬ 
lege, seeing for the first time just how horrible a place the world 
sometimes can be. 

Campus reaction was remarkable. Many students headed 
to Ground Zero and volunteered in the relief effort. A moving 
candlelight vigil grew spontaneously on Low Plaza that night, 
the first of many services that would take place. While many ex¬ 
tracurricular events were canceled through the weekend, classes 
were resumed on Wednesday in an effort to restore a sense of 
normalcy. Many of the class discussions centered on the tragedy 
as faculty offered their perspectives. "It was very helpful to have 
some structure instead of sitting around watching TV," one stu¬ 
dent noted at the time; another said that returning to class "while 
difficult, was very therapeutic." 

Ten years later, it is worth pausing for a moment to remember 
— not just the heinous act, but the heroic response by everyday 
people that marked the days that followed. 

T his issue launches a new era for Columbia College Today. 
After 10 years as a bimonthly, we are moving to a quar¬ 
terly publication schedule. With the start of each season, 
look for an enhanced magazine that we hope will bring you even 
more of the good things you have come to expect from us, in a 
more attractive format. 

Some brief history is in order. Columbia College Today began 
as a newspaper serving College alumni in November 1954 and 


switched to a magazine format in December 1960. After several 
interruptions, it was relaunched in Winter 1972 and has been 
published continually ever since. 

In the 1990s, a concerted effort was begun to build alumni par¬ 
ticipation and to more actively involve alumni with one another 
and the College. CCT went quarterly in 1998 as the cornerstone 
of the communications component of this participation plan and 
grew to a bimonthly in September 2001. The theory was simple: 
As I wrote in that issue, "The best way to connect, or re-con- 
nect, alumni with the College and each other is through regular 
communication." 

Much has changed in the decade since then. Columbia magazine 
(which serves alumni of all 16 University schools) has been revived 
and regularly appears quarterly, so that lately. College alumni have 
been receiving 10 magazines a year (more if you have more than 
one degree). Electronic communication has exploded and become 
a way of life for many. Facebook, Twitter and all other social media 
were merely figments of fertile imaginations way back then. 

By going quarterly, we will be able to better plan each issue of 
CCT and more fully develop and present themes as warranted. 
This issue, for example, includes three articles focusing on the 
Class of 2015, its makeup and ways in which it was welcomed to 
the College community, plus a feature in which alumni offer words 
of advice to those following in their footsteps. A future issue will 
be themed around the 25th anniversary of the graduation of the 
College's first coed class. 

Along with enhanced content, we also are working to improve 
the look of our magazine, making it cleaner and fresher. The goal is 
to better present all the things you have come to expect from us: a 
robust Class Notes section, features on the fascinating people who 
make up the College family, provocative essays in "Columbia Fo¬ 
rum," the latest news from Momingside Heights in "Around the 
Quads," expanded coverage of athletics in "Roar Lion Roar" and 
regular departments such as Bookshelf, Obituaries and more. 

As always, we welcome your feedback and participation: 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/contactus. 

A fter the resignation of Dean Michele Moody-Adams in 
late August, an interim dean, James J. Valentini, was 
named (see page 3). In her two years as dean, Moody- 
Adams contributed a great deal, including the formation of the 
Dean's Alumnae Leadership Task Force (see page 58), record 
fundraising for the Columbia College Fund, strong support for 
financial aid, and a firm commitment to the sciences and to the 
Core Curriculum. 

Valentini, a professor of chemistry as well as the former direc¬ 
tor of undergraduate studies for the department, is a distinguished 
scientist and educator who has been a faculty member since 1991 
and has been in the forefront of Columbia's resurgence in under¬ 
graduate science education. CCT spent "5 Minutes with ..." Val¬ 
entini in 2007 (college.columbia.edu/cct_archive/jul_aug07/ 
quads8.php) and wishes him the best in his new responsibilities. 
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Lenfest Will Receive 
Alexander Hamilton Medal 

By Lisa Palladino 


U niversity Trustee Gerry 
Lenfest '58L is the bene¬ 
factor who has done 
more than any other to 
build the faculty teach¬ 
ing in Columbia Col¬ 
lege. He will be presented with the 2011 
Alexander Hamilton Medal on Thursday 
November 17. 

Lenfest's 2006 pledge to match gifts for 
endowed faculty chairs in the Arts and 
Sciences inspired other donors to create 
25 new endowed professorships. The 
Distinguished Columbia Faculty Awards, 
established by Lenfest in 2005, also build 
this faculty by recognizing those who 
excel not only in research but also in the 
instruction and mentoring of under¬ 
graduate and graduate students. So far 53 
faculty members have received the honor. 

The Hamilton Medal is awarded annu¬ 
ally by the Columbia College Alumni As¬ 
sociation for distinguished service to the 
College and accomplishment in any field 


Manage Your 
Subscription 

I f you live in the United States and 
prefer reading CCT online, you can 
help us go green and save money 
by opting out of the print edition. Click 
"Manage Your Subscription" at college. 
columbia.edu/cct and follow the do¬ 
mestic instructions. We will continue to 
notify you by email when each issue is 
posted online. You may be reinstated to 
receive the print edition at any time by 
sending a note to cct@columbia.edu. 




of endeavor. It will be presented at the 
Alexander Hamilton Award Dinner, an 
annual black-tie event in Low Rotunda. 

Lenfest's giving is remarkable for 
both its scale and enormous range. In 
2006, in addition to his $37.5 million Arts 
and Sciences match, he pledged $10.5 
million to match endowed professor¬ 
ships at his alma mater, the Law School. 
He has given extensively in support of 
the Lenfest Hall residence and other Law 
School projects and programs. His broad 
interests encompass promoting sustain¬ 
able development and advanced solu¬ 
tions to global climate change and acute 
global poverty, including support for the 
Lenfest Center for Sustainable Energy, 
the Gary C. Comer Geochemistry Build¬ 
ing at Lamont Doherty and other Earth 
Institute initiatives. 

Lenfest's most recent commitments to 
the College include establishing, together 
with Board of Visitors Chair and Universi¬ 
ty Trustee Jonathan S. Lavine '88, a match¬ 
ing fund to endow five assistant professor¬ 
ships in the Core Curriculum. His commit¬ 


ments to the Campbell Sports Center and 
the Columbia University Libraries promise 
to have direct impact for students. 

Lenfest's long record of giving also 
includes support for financial aid at P&S, 
various initiatives at Nursing, Miller The¬ 
atre and more, and he chairs the Universi¬ 
ty's 1754 Society, an association of all who 
have named Columbia in their estates. 

A University Trustee since 2001, Lenfest 
was presented with the Honorary Doctor 
of Laws from the University in 2009. 

A graduate of Washington and Lee, 
Lenfest practiced law at the New York 
firm of Davis Polk & Wardwell before 
becoming corporate counsel of Walter 
Annenberg's Triangle Publications in 
1965. In 1970 he was made managing 
director of the company's communica¬ 
tions division, then consisting of Seventeen 
magazine and Triangle's cable television 
properties. In 1974 he started Lenfest 
Communications with the purchase of 
two cable television companies from An- 
nenberg. In 2000, the company, with more 
than 1.2 million subscribing homes, was 
sold to COMCAST Corp. 

In addition, Lenfest serves or has 
served on the boards and councils of 
many nonprofit organizations, including 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, where 
he serves as chairman of the board of 
trustees, chairman of the James Madison 
Council of the Library of Congress and 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. He is a past 
trustee of Washington and Lee and past 
president of the board of Mercersburg 
Academy. 

For more information on the dinner, 
contact Robin Vanderputten, associate 
director, College events and programs: 
robinv@columbia.edu or 212-851-7399. 
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Lions To Face Penn at Homecoming 2011 




Although the Lions came up short on the football field against Dartmouth at Homecoming last 
year, alumni had fun under the Big Tent and at the Carnival. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 


T wo-time defending Ivy League 
champion Penn will provide 
the opposition for the Columbia 
Lions at Homecoming 2011, 
which will be held on Saturday, October 
15, at Baker Athletics Complex. Prior to 
the game, there will be a gourmet barbe¬ 
cue buffet lunch under the Big Tent and 
family fun at the Columbia Homecoming 
Carnival, featuring face painting, balloon 
making, magic, games, prizes and inter¬ 
active activities for fans of all ages. 

The tent opens for lunch and min¬ 
gling with alumni, parents, students and 
friends at 12:00 p.m. Kickoff at Robert K. 
Kraft Field is at 3:30 p.m. This year's kick¬ 
off is scheduled for a later time than usual 
because the game is being nationally tele¬ 
vised on Versus. 

Lunch tickets are $20 for adults and $10 
for children under 12 if purchased online 
by Thursday, October 13: college.columbia. 
edu/alumni/homecoming. Lunch tickets 
also are available on site: $22 for adults 
and $12 for children. Each lunch ticket in¬ 
cludes an all-you-can-eat barbecue buffet, 
soft drinks and admittance to the Colum¬ 
bia Homecoming Carnival. Beer, wine and 
cocktails will be available at an additional 
cost. There also will be limited cash-and- 
carry items. The Columbia Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation will provide halftime refreshments 
under the Big Tent. 

To purchase football tickets, which 
are separate from lunch tickets, call 888- 
LIONS-11 or purchase online: gocolum 
bialions.com/tickets. Premium chairback 


seats are $25; reserved bench seats are $15. 

There are several options for getting 
to Baker Athletics Complex. Shuttle bus¬ 
es from the Morningside campus will be 
available beginning at 1:00 p.m. and will 
return immediately following the game. 
The Morningside campus pickup will be 
from the gates at West 116th Street and 
Broadway. Log on to gocolumbialions. 
com prior to the game for up-to-date 
information. 

Fans also may use mass transit. MTA 


Tweet from Homecoming 

Let your classmates and friends 
know what is happening at 
#ColumbiaHomecoming by tweet¬ 
ing from the Big Tent or the game! 
Be sure to follow @Columbia_CCAA 
to get alumni news and more. 


1 and A trains, as well as the M100, Bx20 
and Bx7 buses, stop near the complex. For 
those traveling by Metro-North Railroad, 
the Marble Hill station is located on the 
north shore of Spuyten Duyvil, just across 
the Broadway Bridge from the Baker Ath¬ 
letics Complex. Please visit mta.info prior 
to the game for up-to-date information. 

On-site preferred parking at Baker 
Athletics Complex is available as a benefit 
only to those individuals making quali¬ 
fying gifts to Columbia football. Single¬ 
game parking passes are not available. 
Fans arriving by vehicle without on-site 
preferred parking passes will be directed 
to public parking facilities in the area. 

For more information about Baker 
Athletics Complex 2011 football game day 
policies and procedures, including the pre¬ 
game picnic area, public parking options, 
fans code of conduct and more, visit 
gocolumbialions.com / footballgameday. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 

Columbia Will Reinstate Naval ROTC 



T he Naval Reserve Of¬ 
ficers Training Corps, 
a campus fixture for 
more than 50 years but 
absent since 1969, is coming back. 

Columbia President Lee 
C. Bollinger and Secretary of 
the Navy Ray Mabus signed 
an agreement on May 26 to 
reinstate NROTC programs at 
the University after more than 
40 years. The agreement was 
signed at a ceremony on board 
the U.S.S. Iwo Jima, which was 
docked in New York for the 
Navy's annual Fleet Week. 

"Repeal of the 'Don't Ask, 

Don't Tell' law provided a his¬ 
toric opportunity for our nation 
to live up to its ideals of equality and also 
for universities to reconsider their relation¬ 
ships with the military," Bollinger said 
when the agreement was announced in 
April. "After many months of campus 
discussion, open forums and a strongly 
favorable vote in the University Senate, to¬ 
gether with consultation with the Univer¬ 
sity's Council of Deans, it is clear that the 
time has come for Columbia to reengage 
with the military program of ROTC ... 
and thereby add to the diversity of choices 
for education and public service we make 
available to our students." 


Under the agreement, Columbia will 
resume full and formal recognition of 
Naval ROTC after the effective date of the 
repeal of the law that disqualified openly 
gay men and lesbians from military ser¬ 
vice, anticipated to come later this year. 

"NROTC's return to Columbia is good 
for the University, good for the military 
and good for our country," said Mabus at 
the signing. "Columbia's tremendous sup¬ 
port to our men and women in uniform 
returning from the recent wars is over¬ 
whelming, as are the growing numbers of 
veterans who are woven into the fabric of 
this great institution. The return of Naval 


ROTC to campus will only serve 
to enhance and strengthen our 
institutions." 

Under the agreement, there 
will be an NROTC office on 
campus where active-duty Navy 
and Marine Corps officers will 
meet with Columbia NROTC 
midshipmen, who will partici¬ 
pate in NROTC through a unit 
hosted at SUNY Maritime Col¬ 
lege in the Throgs Neck section 
of the Bronx. 

Columbia had one of the first 
Naval ROTC detachments in 
the nation in 1916, and for more 
than 50 years, ROTC students 
took Naval Science classes, 
drilled on College Walk and 
worked on ships and submarines in New 
York Harbor. More than 20,000 officer can¬ 
didates trained at Columbia during WWII, 
but following the Spring 1968 demonstra¬ 
tions, the University terminated its rela¬ 
tionship with the NROTC program. 

"When I was president of my senior 
class in 1968, Columbia students were at 
the forefront of expressing dissent with 
the war in Vietnam," noted Arthur B. 
Spector '68. "But the LBJ era is a long time 
ago. The decision to allow ROTC on cam¬ 
pus is long overdue. We need Columbia- 
educated professionals in the military." 


Mazower, Deodatis To Be Feted as Great Teachers 


M ark Mazower, the Ira D. Wailach 
Professor of World Order Studies, 
chair of the history department 
and director of the Center for International 
History at the College, and Dr. George Deo¬ 
datis, the Santiago and Robertina Calatrava 
Family Professor of Civil Engineering, have 
been selected as the 2011 recipients of the 
annual Great Teachers Award. 

The award, presented by the Society of 
Columbia Graduates, will be presented at 
the group's annual dinner in Low Rotunda 
on Thursday, November 3. 

Mazower came to Columbia from Eng¬ 
land in 2004 as a tenured professor of 
history after establishing himself as a first- 
rate teacher and scholar at Christ Church, 
Oxford, Princeton, the University of Sussex 
and Birkbeck College London. He specializes 
in modern Europe within the international 
context and specifically the history of the 
Balkans and of modern Greece. He teaches 
both semesters of Contemporary Civiliza¬ 


tion, a rarity for a senior tenured faculty 
member, and a senior seminar in intellectual 
thought in 19th- and 20th-century Europe. 

A prolific and gifted writer, Mazower's 
most recent book, Hitler's Empire: How the 
Nazis Ruled Europe, received the 2009 Lio¬ 
nel Trilling Award, which is bestowed annu¬ 
ally by Columbia College students. 

Deodatis began his academic career at 
Princeton in 1988 and received the school's 
highest teaching honor, the President's 
Award for Distinguished Teaching. He came 
to Columbia in 2002 and five years later 
was honored with the newly established 
Santiago and Robertina Calatrava Family 
Professorship in the Department of Civil 
Engineering and Engineering Mechanics. In 
2009, Deodatis was one of the recipients 
of Columbia's Presidential Awards for Out¬ 
standing Teaching. 

His research interests are in the area of 
probabilistic methods in civil engineering 
and engineering mechanics, where he has 


contributed in developing theories and 
methodologies for simulation of stochastic 
processes and fields to model uncertain 
earthquake/wind/wave loads and mate¬ 
rial/soil properties. He also is active in the 
reliability and safety analysis of structures, 
stochastic mechanics and earthquake en¬ 
gineering. 

The Society of Columbia Graduates es¬ 
tablished the Great Teachers Award in 1949 
to honor the faculty of the College and En¬ 
gineering. Recipients have included Jacques 
Barzun '27, '32 GSAS; Mark Van Doren '21 
GSAS; Moses Hadas '30 GSAS; Lionel Trilling 
'25, '38 GSAS; Kathy Eden; Kenneth Jackson; 
Alan Brinkley; Andrew Delbanco; and Robert 
Belknap '57 SIPA, '59 GSAS. 

For further information, contact Andrew 
Gaspar '69E at 212-705-0153 or agaspar@ 
gasparglobal.com, or Anna Longobardo 
'49E, '52E at 914-779-2448 or longbard@ 
optonline.net, or visit the society's website 
(socg.com). 
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Klein, Shapiro Receive Van Doren, Trilling Awards 


T he Columbia College Student 

Council's Academic Awards Com¬ 
mittee awarded the 2011 Mark Van 
Doren and Lionel Trilling Awards on May 
3 in the Faculty Room of Low Library. 

The 50th annual Mark Van Doren 
Award, which honors a Columbia pro¬ 
fessor for his/her commitment to 
undergraduate instruction as well as 
for "humanity, devotion to truth and 
inspiring leadership," was presented 
to Holger A. Klein, associate professor 
of art history and archaeology. Klein 
earned a Ph.D. from the Rheinische 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat in 2000 
and specializes in Late Antique, Early 
Medieval and Byzantine art and archi¬ 
tecture. He edited the Kariye Camii Re¬ 
considered (2011) and has published ar¬ 
ticles in a variety of academic journals. 
(For more on Klein, see page 14.) 

The award is named for Mark Van 
Doren '21 GSAS, a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
poet, novelist, literary critic and longtime 
Columbia faculty member with a reputa¬ 
tion for pedagogical greatness. 

The 36th annual Lionel Trilling Award 


was presented to James Shapiro '77, the 
Larry Miller Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature, for Contested 
Will: Who Wrote Shakespeare? Shapiro 
earned a Ph.D. from Chicago in 1982 
and has been teaching at Columbia since 
1985. The Trilling Award honors a book 
from the past year by a Columbia profes¬ 


sor that best exhibits the standards of in¬ 
tellect and scholarship found in the work 
of longtime Columbia faculty member 
Lionel Trilling '25, '38 GSAS, an author 
and renowned literary critic. 

The awards are unique for Columbia 
because they are the only academic hon¬ 
ors judged and presented by students. 



Celebrating at the May 3 ceremony were (left to right) Academic Awards Committee Co-chair 
Erik Kogut '12, AAC Co-chair Cathi Choi '13, the Larry Miller Professor of English and Compara¬ 
tive Literature James Shapiro '77, former Dean Michele Moody-Adams, Associate Professor of 
Art History and Archaeology Holger A. Klein and AAC Co-chair Anna Malkan '11. 

PHOTO: DANIELLA ZALCMAN 09 
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Make plans now to return to New 

York City and the Columbia campus 

for Alumni Reunion Weekend 2012. 

The weekend will feature: 

* Class-specific panels, cocktail receptions and dinners 
planned by each class’ Reunion Committee; 

# “Back on Campus” sessions featuring Core Curriculum 
lectures, Public Intellectual lectures and more as part 
of Saturday’s Dean’s Day; 

# New York City entertainment options including 
Broadway shows and other cultural activities; 

<S» All-class programs including: Wine Tasting and 
Starlight Reception with dancing, champagne and 
sweets on Low Plaza; and 

* Camp Columbia for little Columbians, ages 3-12. 



in an effort to reduce costs and be environmentally-friendly, 
Columbia College Alumni Affairs and your class’ Reunion 
Committee will communicate with you via e-mail as much 
as possible. Be sure you don’t miss out on reunion details! 
Update your contact information at http://reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/alumniupdate. 


Watch your mail and email 
for details. 


Questions? Please contact 
Fatima Yudeh, fy2165@columbia.edu 
or 212-851-7834. 


SAVE THE DATE THURSDAY, MAY 31-SUNDAY, JUNE 3, 2012 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 

Tehreem Rehman ’13 Pursues Interest in Women’s Health Issues 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


A s a budding scientist in high 
school with numerous acco¬ 
lades under her belt, Tehreem 
Rehman T3 was so set on 
pursuing a degree in environmental 
engineering that she applied to Engineer¬ 
ing as an early decision candidate. A 
year later, her conviction that Columbia 
was the best fit for her remained un¬ 
changed; her interest in science, howev¬ 
er, had given way to new passions that 
prompted her to transfer to the College. 

Now "much happier" as a women 
and gender studies major on a pre¬ 
medical track, Rehman is pursuing in¬ 
tertwining interests in women's issues 
and health care. 

In 2010, Rehman conducted a study 
on access to mental health services 
among Pakistani Muslim women in 
the United States. After surveying 113 
subjects, her findings suggested that 
domestic violence exacerbates mental 
illness among members of this demo¬ 
graphic, who are nonetheless hesitant 
to seek mental health care due to stig¬ 
mas and other barriers. 

Rehman, a Queens-bom Pakistani- 
American, believes her familiarity with 
the subjects of her study was key to in¬ 
terpreting her results. "There is always 
a stigma on mental health services, but 
my perspective allowed me to see more 
cultural components that contribute to 
that," she says. 

A John Jay Scholar, Rehman funded 
her study with a summer fellowship 
from the University Scholars Program. 
Her report, "Social Stigma, Cultural 
Constraints, or Poor Policies: Exam¬ 
ining the Pakistani Muslim Female 
Population in the United States and 
Unequal Access to Professional Mental 
Health Services," was approved by 
the International Review Board and 
published in the fall 2010 issue of the 
Columbia Undergraduate Journal of South 
Asian Studies. Earlier this year, Rehman 
presented her findings at the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Students Association's 
Annual National Convention and the 
Harvard Medical School New England 
Science Symposium. 



Tehreem Rehman '13 is pursuing interests 
in women's issues and health care but 
keeping her career options open. 

PHOTO: CAROLINE PARK KIM '13 BARNARD 


Impressed by Rehman's resolve and 
demeanor, Lavinia Lorch, senior as¬ 
sistant dean of student affairs and di¬ 
rector of the Scholars Program, offers 
her support. "Tehreem is an amazing 
manager, an amazing researcher and 
an amazing thinker, very focused," 
says Lorch. "She's passionate about 
what she's working on, but she's also 
capable of maintaining her cool, per¬ 
forming well and learning in areas that 
are peripheral." 

Rehman first pondered her study's 
driving question as a first-year, when 
she began volunteering in the emergen¬ 
cy department at St. Luke's-Roosevelt 
Hospital Center as a New York State 
certified crisis counselor for victims of 
domestic violence and sexual assault. 

In this role, Rehman connects survivors 
to resources and explains their options 
for pressing charges. Before she could 
begin volunteering, Rehman had to 
undergo 50 hours of training. Now she 
is on call once or twice a month for 12 
consecutive hours. 

"What is most rewarding is being a 
companion to them, because often they 
are by themselves," says Rehman, who 
also is a state certified medical interpre¬ 


ter in Hindi and Urdu. 

Rehman attributes her newfound 
causes and interests in part to "Women 
and Gender Politics in the Muslim 
World," a course taught by Lila Abu- 
Lughod, the Joseph L. Buttenwieser 
Professor of Social Science. The course 
she took on a whim as a first-year 
because it fit her schedule wound up 
cementing her decision to transfer to 
the College. 

"If s one of those things that I did 
not foresee," recalls Rehman. "Looking 
back, it was the best thing ever. It was 
such a great break from engineering 
classes, so much that it made me ques¬ 
tion whether I had chosen the right 
major." 

In high school, however, it seemed 
that Rehman's future was in laboratory 
research. During summer 2007, she 
completed a four-week internship at 
the Fox Chase Cancer Center in Phila¬ 
delphia, where she conducted research 
on the relationship between the toxin 
dioxin and breast cancer in women. 
That same year, she founded a group 
called Long Island Teen Environmental 
Activists. In March 2009, Glamour mag¬ 
azine named Rehman one of 70 female 
"eco heroes" in the country. 

It was in high school that Rehman 
began thinking about attending Colum¬ 
bia, having become enamored of the 
University and Momingside Heights 
while driving through the neighbor¬ 
hood with her father. A visit during 
Days on Campus during her junior 
year erased any doubts. 

"I loved this area, walking through 
the campus and overhearing people's 
conversations, whether they were 
about Kant or something as simple as a 
show," Rehman says. 

In her sophomore year, Rehman 
moved into the Community Health 
House, a special interest housing group 
in the East Campus Residence Hall 
that organizes campus-wide events on 
topics ranging from alternative medi¬ 
cine to health-related careers. Having 
enjoyed her first semesters of this living 
(Continued on page 111 ) 
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Columbia College Fund Exceeds Goal, Raises $15.6 M illi on 


T he Columbia College Fund exceed¬ 
ed its Fiscal Year 2010-11 goal of 
$14.5 million and raised a record 
$15.6 million, thanks to the 11,000 alumni, 
parents, friends and Class of 2011 donors. 

The Senior Fund also set a record, with 
951 donors contributing to the effort. This 
represents 95 percent participation, ex¬ 
ceeding the 93 percent goal, and in doing 
so securing a gift of $50,000 to the College 
Fund from Board of Visitors Emeritus 
Member Charles Santoro '82. In the last 
decade, the number of donors to the 
Senior Fund has more than quadrupled; 
it was just 187 in 2001. Led by Director 
Amanda Kessler and Senior Fund Chair 
Scott Maxfield 'll, the Senior Fund raised 
more than $21,800. 

The Class of 1971 raised more than 
$1.2 million in honor of its 40th reunion, 
becoming the first College class to raise 
more than $1 million in unrestricted 
funds in one year. 

Parents again raised the bar. The Par¬ 
ents Fund, under the leadership of former 
Director Susan Rautenberg, Assistant Di¬ 
rector Courtney Joseph and Co-chairs Dr. 


Mehmet and Lisa Oz P'12, exceeded its 
$2.1 million goal, raising $2.2 mil l ion. 

"I am grateful to the hundreds of 
alumni and parent volunteers who led 
our efforts, and to each of the 11,000 
donors who chose to support the Col¬ 
lege Fund this year," said Laura Rose, 
senior executive director for develop¬ 
ment, Columbia College. "The alumni, 
parents and friends who support the 
College year after year have a direct and 
meaningful impact on our students' ex¬ 
periences. Their combined gift of $15.6 
million is a powerful vote of support for 
the College and its students." 

The hard work of fund Co-chairs Ira 
B. Malin '75 and Michael P. Behringer 
'89, Fund Development Council Co¬ 
chairs James P. Gerkis '80 and Kyra 
Tirana Barry '87, Class Agent Program 
Co-chairs Francis Phillip '90 and Dan¬ 
iel Tamkin '81 and all of the volunteer 
members of the College's committees 
played a vital role in exceeding the goal. 
College alumni trustees, the Colum¬ 
bia College Board of Visitors and the 
Columbia College Alumni Association 


Board of Directors, as well as the dedi¬ 
cated staff of the Alumni Office, under 
the leadership of Rose and Sherri Jones, 
senior executive director, alumni affairs 
and communications, also were instru¬ 
mental in the fund's success. 

Unrestricted annual giving is a nec¬ 
essary ingredient in Columbia's success, 
providing current and immediately us¬ 
able funds for the College's operations. 
The largest such application of unre¬ 
stricted annual giving is financial aid, 
helping to preserve need-blind admis¬ 
sion and full-need financial aid. Annual 
giving also bolsters the student services 
and activities that enhance the quality 
of undergraduate life and sustains the 
Core Curriculum. Gifts to the Columbia 
College Fund count toward the $5 bil¬ 
lion goal of the Columbia Campaign, 
which launched in 2005. In FY11, the 
Columbia Campaign raised $670 mil¬ 
lion in new gifts and pledges. 

To make a gift to the Columbia College 
Fund in FY12, go to college.columbia. 
edu/ giveonline or call 212-851-7488. 

Lisa Palladino 


“Give back to 
Columbia. 
Because it’s 
something we 
can do, and 
should do . . 

— KENNETH FORDE'59PS 



“A SURGEON’S SURGEON." 
Kenneth Forde, M.D., a pioneer 
in the field of colon cancer, has 
educated and inspired generations 
of Columbia doctors. 


Dr. Forde likes to say, “At Columbia, 
I’ve gone from applicant to student 
to intern to resident to professor and 
now to Trustee.” 

Now, he is leading by example once 
again—by including Columbia in 
his will. 


Join Dr. Forde and others in the 1754 Society, a group of alumni 
and friends who have made bequests and other planned gifts to the 
University. 


<&k3) 

THE 1754 SOCIETY 


To learn more about Dr. Forde and planned giving, 
visit giving.columbia.edu/plannedgifts or call 
800-338-3294. 
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Holger A. Klein is an associ¬ 
ate professor and director 
of graduate studies in the 
Department of Art History 
and Archaeology. His research 
focuses on Late Antique, Early 
Medieval and Byzantine art 
and architecture. He earned a 
Ph.D. from Rheinische Fried- 
rich-Wilhelms-Universitat in 
Bonn, Germany, in 2000. From 
2004-07, he was the Robert P. 
Bergman Curator of Medieval 
Art at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, where he oversaw 
the reinstallation of the 
museum's renowned col¬ 
lection of medieval and 
Byzantine art. 

Where did you grow up? 

In Limburg an der Lahn, a 
small medieval town in Ger¬ 
many between Frankfurt and 
Cologne. 

What did you want to be 
growing up? 

I cannot remember for sure, 
but I didn't want to become 
a fireman... [Wanting to be¬ 
come] an art historian came 
later in high school because 
art history was something 
that combined my interests 
in history, literature, arts, ar¬ 
chitecture and archeology. If 
I had to make a guess about 
why I became interested in 
art history, I would say it was 
because I sang in a cathedral 
choir for much of my teenage 
years. Spending time in Lim¬ 
burg's 13th-century cathedral 
and singing Mass there and 
being involved in the liturgy 
sparked my interest in me¬ 
dieval art and architecture. 

In Limburg there also is a 
famous Byzantine reliquary of 
the True Cross, which eventu¬ 
ally found its way into my 
Ph.D. dissertation. 

How did you end up at 
Columbia? 

I came to the United States in 
1998 for pre-doctoral fellow¬ 
ships at Dumbarton Oaks in 


Washington, D.C., and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
here in New York. A year later, 

I went on for another fellow¬ 
ship at the Walters Art Mu¬ 
seum in Baltimore. When I saw 
a job posted at Columbia for an 
assistant professor in western 
medieval and Byzantine art, I 
thought I should apply. Luck¬ 
ily, I was offered the job. 

How did you become a 
curator at the Cleveland Mu¬ 
seum of Art? 


I was working at Columbia 
for four years when I received 
an email from the director of 
the Cleveland Museum, who 
asked me whether I would 
be interested in coming out 
to see the collection, which is 
very strong in Byzantine art. 
The museum offered me a 
job that I couldn't refuse — a 
chance to get a named cura- 
torship and become the head 
of its medieval department. I 
had always wanted to work 
in a museum. When I told 
my chair at Columbia, she 
asked if I wanted to be put on 
leave. Two years later, when 
that leave was over, Columbia 
asked if I was ready to come 
back in a tenured position, 
and I accepted. 

What are you working on 
now? 

I am finishing up as the guest 
curator of a major internation¬ 
al loan exhibition, "Treasures 
of Heaven: Saints, Relics, 
and Devotion in Medieval 
Europe," organized by the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 
the Walters Art Museum and 
the British Museum. It runs 
until early October. 

Can you talk about winning 
the Mark Van Doren Award 
for teaching? 

It's a wonderful award. 


What is particularly mean¬ 
ingful to me is that it is an 
award granted by Columbia 
College students, and I have 
to say that one of the things 
that I love about Columbia 
and brought me back is the 
great undergraduate stu¬ 
dents that we have in the 
College. Being able to teach 
Art Humanities is one of 
the things that I really enjoy. 
It is a very broad selection 
of artists and monuments I 
teach in Art Humanities, but 


it is always very insightful 
to look at great paintings, 
sculptures and architecture 
with students who have 
completely fresh eyes. 

How do you recharge? 

By traveling, singing in a 
choir, and — too infrequently 
— by playing the cello. I also 
run and try to brush up on 
my Turkish in my spare time. 

Are you married? Do you 
have kids? 

Yes. My wife, whom I met 
during my time in Cleveland, 
is a fine arts conservator who 
specializes in stone objects. 
Our first child, Eleonora So¬ 
phia, was bom in January. 

What is your favorite food? 

A good wiener schnitzel. 


If you could be anywhere 
in the world, where would 
you be? 

One of my favorite cities is 
Istanbul. That's one of the 
great things about being an 
art historian: The world be¬ 
comes your home. 

What is your favorite spot in 
New York City? 

Aside from the Metropolitan 
Museum? Central Park. 

What's the last good book 
you read for pleasure? 

I am partial to Ian Mc- 
Ewan and W.G. Sebald. 

I recently reread Sebald's 
The Rings of Saturn and still 
find it a very inspiring and 
wonderful read. 

What on your resume are 
you most proud of? 

The Mark Van Doren Award 
certainly is what I'm most 
proud of. It's wonderful to 
have been recognized by the 
students in this way. 

Interview and photo: 
Ethan Rouen '04/, 'll Business 

To see a website built by Klein 
and Columbia students for the 
"Treasures of Heaven" exhibit, 
go to college.columbia.edu/cct. 


What's something your 
students would never guess 
about you? 

I sing bass in a choir. Last 
year, while on sabbatical, 

I sang in the Miinchner 
Motettenchor, and we L 
had some wonder¬ 
ful performances 
of Bach's St. 

Matthew's Pas¬ 
sion, Berlioz's 
Te Deum and 
Beethoven's 
9 th Symphony. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


CAMPUS NEWS 


■ TRUSTEE: Jonathan S. 

Lavine '88 was elected to the 
Board of Trustees, the Univer¬ 
sity's 24-member governing 
body, at the trustees' June 
meeting. His six-year term be¬ 
gins on September 6, the start 
of the 2011-12 academic year. 

Lavine, who has chaired 
the College's Board of Visitors, 
recently teamed with Trustee H. 

F. "Gerry" Lenfest '58L to create 
the $5 million Lavine-Lenfest Matching 
Fund. Its goal is to inspire and match, one- 
on-one, an additional $5 million in gifts to 
endow five positions for assistant profes¬ 
sors teaching the Core Curriculum. For 
more, go to magazine.columbia.edu/ 
news / summer-2011 / lavine-and-lenfest- 
create-match. 

IB PROVOST: Claude Steele, who was 
University Provost for two years, re¬ 
signed in June to become the dean of 
the School of Education at Stanford. 
Steele had worked at Stanford for 18 
years before coming to Columbia. John 
Coatsworth, dean of SIPA, has been 


serving as interim provost 
since July 1 while a search for 
a new provost is conducted. 

■ GLOBAL: Michael Pip- 
penger has been named assis¬ 
tant v.p. for international edu¬ 
cation/ dean of undergradu¬ 
ate global programs in the 
University's Office of Global 
Programs. For more than five 
years, Pippenger has led the 
College's Office of Fellowship Programs 
and Study Abroad; under his leader¬ 
ship, Columbia students have won 
four Rhodes scholarships, six Marshall 
scholarships and more than 60 Ful- 
bright grants. With this appointment, 
the Office of Fellowship Programs and 
Study Abroad will merge with the Of¬ 
fice of Global Programs to become one 
unit focusing on international education 
opportunities for Columbia students. 

■ SEA CHANGES: Michael Gerrard '72, 
who heads the Law School's Center for 
Climate Change Law, convened a global 
networking conference May 23-25 where 


representatives from some of the world's 
most remote island nations gathered to 
discuss the threat posed by rising sea lev¬ 
els to their nations' continued existence. 

Rising sea levels would pose a host of 
unprecedented humanitarian and legal 
issues, as Gerrard learned firsthand on 
a trip to the Marshall Islands last winter 
(see the May/June issue). "We are the 
canaries in the climate change mine," said 
Dessima Williams of Granada, chair of 
the Association of Small Island States. 

■ 1968: The University Archives has 
posted a permanent online-only exhibit, 
"1968: Columbia in Crisis," at https: / / 
ldpd.lamp.columbia.edu/ omeka/ exhib 
its/show/1968. This exhibition is based 
upon a physical exhibition of the same 
name that was on display in the Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library March 17- 
August 1,2008. Featuring original docu¬ 
ments, photographs and audio from the 
University Archives, the categories are 
"Causes," "Timeline of Events," "The 
Protests," "The Bust," "Campus 'Liberat¬ 
ed'," "Commencement," "Consequences" 
and "Bibliography and Resources." 



Jonathan S. Lavine '88 


Travel with Columbia 


FEATURED PROGRAM: 

MACHU PICCHU TO THE GALAPAGOS 

MARCH 6-20, 2012 

Explore the wonders of the Galapagos and the mysteries of Machu Picchu 
on an exclusive small group Columbia Alumni Travel Study Program. 

Limited to just 18 participants, this intimate air-, land-, and cruise-inclusive 
travel experience promises to be an exhilarating discovery of lost worlds. 



For more information about any of our trips, visit alumni.columbia.edu/travel or call 866-325-8664. 



Winter-Spring Travel Programs: 


World Highlights by Private Jet 
With Professor Mark C. Taylor 
Nov 29-Dec 14, 2011 


Antarctica 

With Professor Ben Orlove 
Feb 15-28, 2012 


Into Africa Mysteries of the Mekong 

With Professor Gregory Mann Feb 16-29, 2012 

Dec 23, 2011-Jan 4, 2012 

Mystical India 

Guatemala: Land of Eternal Spring Feb 26-Mar 14, 2012 
With Dr. Joseph Palacios 
Jan 17-27, 2012 


Machu Picchu to the Galapagos 

Mar 6-20, 2012 

Coexistence of Cultures and Faiths 
Dean Peter Awn 
Apr 6-15, 2012 

Waterways: Holland & Belgium 
Apr 17-25, 2012 


Learn more. Stay connected 
alumni.columbia.edu 
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ALUMNI IN THE NEWS 

■ Michael E. Leiter '91 has resigned after 
nearly four years as director of the Nation¬ 
al Counterterrorism Center. Leiter, who 
left the post on July 8, was one of the few 
senior national security officials from the 
Bush administration that President Barack 
Obama '83 kept on. Leiter, who said he re¬ 
signed for personal reasons, oversaw 1,000 
specialists from more than a dozen federal 
agencies who form the central clearing¬ 
house and analytical hub for intelligence 
on terrorist threats. 


■ Robert Reffkin '00, '03 

Business landed a place in 
Crain's New York Business' 
annual "40 Under 40," a list 
of successful young business 
people. Reffkin is v.p. in the 
Principal Investment Area of 
Goldman Sachs. He also is 
active in philanthropic work, 
having founded a nonprofit 
that supports first-generation 
college students in New York Robert Reffkin '00, '03 Business 
City (newyorkneedsyou.org) 
and having raised $1 million 



also was announced that Bill Keller would 
be stepping down as executive editor, to 
be succeeded by Jill Abramson. Baquet, a 
former editor of the Los Angeles Times, had 
been the Washington bureau chief for The 
New York Times. As managing editor for 
news, he will supervise the daily report, 
a job he said he planned to do through 
constant direct collaboration with editors 
and reporters. "My main goal," he told 
the staff, "is to stay as close as possible to 
newsgathering — to work the room, to 

talk to editors and reporters 
every day, to make sure that 
we break big stories and to 
have fun doing it." 


PHOTO: ERIK JORGENSEN 


for educational charities by running a 
marathon in every state in the country. He 
was a precocious student at Columbia, 
finishing his bachelor's and M.B.A. in 
four years. "I guess I've always been in a 
hurry," he told Crain's. Prior to working 
at Goldman, Reffkin was an investment 
banker for Lazard and worked at the 
White House as a special assistant to U.S. 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snow. His next 
step may be public office, according to the 
profile. 

■ Dean Baquet '78 has been named man¬ 
aging editor for news, the No. 2 editorial 
position, at The New York Times. The an¬ 
nouncement was made in June when it 



Find us on 

Facebook 


Become a fan of CCT (facebook. 
com/columbiacollegetodayl and 

Columbia College (facebook. 
com/columbiacollegel 754). 
Read the latest issue of CCT, 
keep in touch with fellow alumni and 
get all the latest College news. 


■ David Lehman '70 is ap¬ 
proaching the traditional 
book tour in a new way. His 
2009 book, A Fine Romance: 
Jewish Songwriters, American 
Songs, won the Deems Tay¬ 
lor Award from the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers in 
2010. Since May, Lehman 
has taken it on the road with a traveling 
library exhibit that he designed and wrote 
based on the book. The exhibit will be 
featured in 55 libraries in 27 states before 
the tour ends in April 2012. 

■ Dr. Archie Roberts '65 

has been named the recipi¬ 
ent of the National Football 
Foundation & College Hall 
of Fame's 2011 Distinguished 
American Award, to be pre¬ 
sented at the NFF's annual 
awards dinner on Tuesday, 

December 6, in New York 
City. A prominent heart sur¬ 
geon, Roberts joins a list of 
winners that includes Vince 
Lombardi, Bob Hope, Jimmy — 

Stewart, Pete Rozelle, Joe Patemo, Pat 
Tillman, T. Boone Pickens and last year's 
honoree, Tom Brokaw. (See college. 
columbia.edu/ cct_archive/nov_dec07/ 
featuresl.php.) 

■ John Glusman '78, '80 GSAS is the new 
v.p. and editor-in-chief at W.W. Norton, 
succeeding Starling Lawrence, who will 
become vice chairman and editor-at-large at 
the publishing company. Glusman, former¬ 
ly executive editor and v.p. at Crown, has 
edited many well-known authors including 
Erik Larson and Ann Rule. Drake McFeely, 



Dr. Archie Roberts '65 


chairman and president of Norton, called 
Glusman someone "whose excellent judg¬ 
ment, keen publishing instincts and experi¬ 
ence at the highest editorial levels make 
him the ideal person to lead Norton's trade 
department into a new era." 

■ Ray Annino '50, a watercolor artist who 
takes inspiration from his seafaring, has 
published a story in Cruising World about 
being caught in a storm at night in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Flis sailboat, the Conquest, 
was not designed for heavy seas and nearly 
foundered in the 60-knot winds. In his early 
years on Long Island, Annino worked as a 
clam-digger to help pay his way through 
Columbia. Since retiring from his work as a 
chemistry professor, he has been spending 
more time on creating and exhibiting his 
artwork. His evocative seascape and land¬ 
scapes can be viewed at rayannino.com. 

■ Juan Gonzalez '68, longtime columnist 
at the New York Daily News, won the 2010 
George Polk Award for Commentary, one 
of the most prestigious awards in journal¬ 
ism. Gonzalez's reporting exposed a mas¬ 
sive fraud of more than $720 million by 
consultants hired by the City of New York 
to eliminate waste in the city's payroll 
system. So far, prosecutors have seized $27 
million of illegal gains, Gonzalez told the 

News. "All our judges agreed 
that his scoops and his dog¬ 
gedness were instrumental 
in bringing this scandal of 
waste of taxpayers' money to 
light," John Damton, curator 
of the George Polk Awards, 
told the News. 


M Fernando Perez '01 may 

have been a Major League 
Baseball playoff hero (see 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 
may_jun09) but he also is 


using his talent and education for a dif¬ 
ferent career — as a poet whose work 
has appeared in Poetry Magazine, the 
country's most elite poetry journal. Perez 
studied creative writing at Columbia and 
continues to write poetry, personal essays 
and fiction in his spare time, the Chicago 
Tribune reports. The former Tampa Bay 
Rays outfielder, now in the Chicago Cubs' 
minor league system, names as his influ¬ 
ences John Ashbery '50 GSAS and Robert 
Creeley in a 2009 article he wrote for 
Poetry Magazine (poetryfoundation.org/ 
poetrymagazine/article/237498). 
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IN MEMORIAM 


M anning Marable, the M. 

Moran Weston/Black 
Alumni Council Professor 
of African American Stud¬ 
ies, founding director of Columbia's In¬ 
stitute for Research in African-American 
Studies (iraas.com) and director of the 
Center for Contemporary Black History 
(columbia.edu/ cu/ccbh), died on April 
1. He had battled the inflammatory lung 
disease sarcoidosis for a quarter-century 
and had undergone a double lung trans¬ 
plant in July 2010 but contracted pneu¬ 
monia in late March. 

Marable, who was 60 and lived in New 
York City, died just days before the publica¬ 
tion of the culmination of his life's work, the 
long-awaited, nearly 600-page biography, 
Malcolm X: A Life of Reinvention. The book 
was called by The New York Times "a hefty 
counterweight to the well-known account 
The Autobiography of Malcolm X, long con¬ 
sidered a classic of the 1960s civil rights 
struggle." That book, an "as told to" book 
written with Alex Haley and published 
in 1965, differs from Malcolm X: A Life of 
Reinvention in that Marable drew upon 
new sources, archival material and govern¬ 
ment documents unavailable to Haley and 
developed a fuller account of Malcolm X's 
politics, religious beliefs and personal life as 
well as his role in the civil rights movement 
and the circumstances surrounding his as¬ 
sassination. Marable, as the Times noted, 
"also offers a revisionist portrait of Malcolm 
X at odds with Mr. Haley's presentation of 
him as an evolving integrationist." 

"We need to look at the organic evolu¬ 
tion of his mind and how he struggled to 
find different ways to empower people of 
African descent by any means necessary," 
Marable said in a 2007 interview with 
Amy Goodman on the radio program 
"Democracy Now." 

William Manning Marable was bom on 
May 13,1950, in Dayton, Ohio. He earned 
a bachelor's from Earlham College in 
Richmond, Ind., in 1971, a master's from 
Wisconsin in 1972 and a doctorate from 
Maryland in 1976. Marable directed ethnic 
studies programs at a number of colleges, 
notably the Race Relations Institute at 
Fisk and the Africana and Latin American 
Studies program at Colgate. He was the 
chairman of the black studies department 
at Ohio State in the late 1980s and also 
taught ethnic studies at Colorado. 

Marable had been at Columbia, as a 
professor of public affairs, political sci¬ 
ence, history and African-American 


studies, since 1993. Dur¬ 
ing his 35-year academic 
career, he wrote and edited 
numerous books about 
African-American politics 
and history and remained 
one of the nation's leading 
Marxist historians. He was 
a prolific writer, authoring 
or editing nearly 20 books 
and scholarly anthologies 
and 275 academic articles, 
and an impassioned po¬ 
lemicist, addressing issues 
of race and economic injustice in works 
such as How Capitalism Underdeveloped 
Black America (1983), Black Liberation in 
Conservative America (1997), The Great 
Wells of Democracy: The Meaning of Race in 
American Life (2003) and a political column, 
"Along the Color Line," syndicated in 
more than 100 newspapers. Marable was 
the general editor of Freedom on My Mind: 
The Columbia Documentary History of the 
African American Experience (2003) and in 
1992 published On Malcolm X: His Message 
& Meaning, a work that prefigured Beyond 
Boundaries: The Manning Marable Reader, 
a selection of Marable's writings that was 
published in 2010. 

Marable's political philosophy often was 
described as transformationist, as opposed 


to integrationist or separat¬ 
ist, because he urged black 
Americans to transform 
social structures and bring 
about a more egalitarian 
society by making common 
cause with other minori¬ 
ties and change-minded 
groups. He lectured widely 
throughout the country 
and was co-founder of the 
Black Radical Congress, 
an organization of African- 
American activists. 

Survivors include his second wife, 

Leith Mullings; children, Joshua Manning 
Marable, Malaika Marable Serrano and So¬ 
journer Marable Grimmett; stepchildren. 
Alia Tyner and Michael Tyner; sister. Ma¬ 
donna Marable; and three grandchildren. 
Mullings said of her husband in The Root, 
an online magazine, "He would want to 
be remembered for being both a scholar 
and an activist and as someone who saw 
the two as not being separated." 

For a fuller look at Marable and his 
career, see Columbia magazine's Sum¬ 
mer 2011 cover story, "A Message for 
the World": magazine.columbia.edu/ 
features / summer-2011 / manning- 
marables-living-legacy. 

Lisa Palladino 




We’ve got you covered 


Through Columbia Alumni Association, 
life insurance is available in amounts up to 
$1,000,000, underwritten by New York Life 
Insurance Company (NY, NY 10010). 


For details about eligibility, coverage amounts, 
rates, exclusions and renewal provisions, please 
visit alumni.columbia.edu/insurance or call 
the plan administrator at 800-223-1147 
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Roar, Lion, Roar 


All-Ivy QB Brackett Leads Lions Football 


olumbia's football team 
outscored its opponents last 
season but lost more than it 
won. With All-Ivy First Team 
quarterback Sean Brackett '13 
back at the helm and a veteran offensive 
line led by All-Ivy First Team tackle Jeff 
Adams '12, the Lions will begin quest of 
their first winning season since 1996 on 
Saturday September 17, at Fordham in 
the 10th annual Liberty Cup game. 

This will be Columbia's fifth season 
under Coach Norries Wilson, whose team 
was 4-6 overall and 3-4 in Ivy play last 
season despite outscoring its opponents 
225-220 overall and 151-146 in Ivy com¬ 
petition. After posting a 5-5 record in 
Wilson's first season, Columbia has had 
three losing campaigns to drop Wilson's 
coaching record to 12-28 overall and 7-21 
in the Ivy League. 

Columbia's hopes for success this sea¬ 
son revolve around Brackett, its leading 
passer and rusher last season. Brackett 
completed 166 of 287 passes (.578) for 



Sean Brackett '13 hopes to lead Columbia to 
its first winning season since 1996. 
photo: gene boyars 


By Alex Sachare '71 

2,072 yards, throwing for 19 touchdowns 
with eight interceptions for a quarterback 
efficiency rating of 136.1. Brackett also 
was Columbia's top ground-gainer with 
516 rushing yards. 

With the graduation of All-Ivy First 
Team wide receiver Andrew Kennedy '11, 
one of Brackett's primary targets figures 
to be fifth-year senior Mike Stephens '12, 
who suffered a season-ending injury in 
the first game last year and is returning 
for his second season as one of the team's 
captains. The 6-foot-7, 305-lb. Adams 
anchors an offensive line that includes six 
players who had significant playing time 
last season. 

Columbia's defense lost a pair of All- 
Ivy First Team players, linebacker Alex 
Gross '11 and defensive back Calvin Otis 
'11. The Lions will rebuild around All-Ivy 
Second Team linebacker Josh Martin '13E 
and several other experienced players, 
including linebacker Ryan Murphy '13, 
defensive backs Ross Morand '12 and 
Kalasi Huggins '12, and defensive line¬ 
man Seyi Adebayo '13. 

After opening on the road against Ford- 
ham, Columbia will play its home opener 
against Albany on September 24 and then 
begin Ivy competition at Princeton on 
October 1. The Lions wrap up their non¬ 
league schedule at home against Sacred 
Heart on October 8 before hosting defend¬ 
ing Ivy League champion Penn in the an¬ 
nual Homecoming game on October 15. 

Last season, Columbia got off to a 
3-1 start before losing at Penn and then 
dropping a 24-21 Homecoming heart- 
breaker to Dartmouth, part of a four- 
game losing streak. The Lions bounced 
back with a 24-21 win over Cornell in 
their final home game, but were beaten 
at Brown 38-16 to finish below .500. 

■ ON TARGET: Sarah Chai '12, Anna 
Harrington '12 Barnard and Marilyn He 
'14 teamed up to defeat Texas A&M 10-9 
and win the recurve event at the 2011 U.S. 
Intercollegiate Archery Championships 
on May 21. The next day, Chai finished 
second to two-time Olympian Jennifer 
Nichols of Texas A&M in the individual 
competition, with Harrington finishing 
fourth. In the compound division, Sydney 


Shaefer '12 finished fourth. Harrington 
and Chai both were named All-Americans, 
the third consecutive season Chai has been 
so honored and the first for Harrington. 

■ NEW COACHES: Columbia entered 
2011-12 with new head coaches for its 
fencing, wrestling and women's rowing 
programs. 

Michael N. Aufrichtig, chairman of the 
New York Athletic Club fencing program 
for the past five years, is the new head 
men's and women's fencing coach. The 
NYAC program had unprecedented suc¬ 
cess under Aufrichtig, qualifying seven 
members to the 2010 World Champion¬ 
ships and winning five national champi¬ 
onships in 2011. 

Aufrichtig, who fenced at NYU, suc¬ 
ceeds co-head coaches Aladar Kogler 
and George Kolombotavich, who retired 
following last season. With Kogler and 
Kolombatovich at the helm since 1983, 
Columbia has had a long run as one of 
the nation's premier college fencing pro¬ 
grams. Their Columbia teams won 17 Ivy 
League men's fencing titles and eight Ivy 
League women's fencing titles during the 
past 28 years. The men's fencing program 
won the national title in three consecu¬ 
tive years from 1987-89, and after the 
NCAA changed to a combined men's and 
women's format, they coached the Lions 
to championships in 1992 and 1993. 

Seventeen Columbia fencers won indi¬ 
vidual NCAA fencing titles under Kogler 
and Kolombatovich, including Columbia 
University Athletics Hall of Fame induct¬ 
ees Katy Bilodeau '87; Bob Cottingham '88; 
Jon Normile '89E; Tzu Moy '91, '02 P&S 
and Ben Atkins '93, '98L as well as Jeffrey 
Spear '10, who was named the recipient 
of the NCAA Top VTO award in January 
2011, and current assistant coach Daria 
Schneider '10. Many of their fencers also 
competed in the Olympics, most recently 
2008 Beijing Games silver medalists Erinn 
Smartt '01 Barnard and James Williams 
'07, '09 GSAS (college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 
nov_dec08). 

Carl Fronhofer, an assistant coach with 
the wrestling program the last three years, 
has been named tire Andrew F. Barth ['83, 
'85 Business] Head Coach of Wrestling. 
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Fronhofer is a former All-American at 
Pittsburgh who compiled a 123-39 record 
while wrestling for Pitt and qualified for 
the NCAA Championships each of his 
four years. He came to Columbia after two 
seasons as the top assistant at Bloomsburg 
University and three seasons as an assis¬ 
tant at Pitt. 

Scott Ramsey has been named Colum¬ 
bia's head women's rowing coach. He was 
an assistant in the Lions' rowing program 
from 2007-09 before spending two years 
as an assistant women's rowing coach and 
head novice coach at Iowa. He is a gradu¬ 
ate of Penn, where he rowed for three 
years on the heavyweight team. 


■ ON THE RUN: Caroline LeFrak (nee 
Bierbaum) '06 (columbia.edu/ cct_archive/ 
sep05/ track.php), one of the most deco¬ 
rated cross country runners in Columbia 
history, is continuing her racing career as 
a member of the elite New York Athletic 
Club, where she finished first in the five- 
mile run at the New York Road Runners 
team championship on August 6. A lawyer 
and founder of a sports management 
agency, she qualified for January's U.S. 
Olympic Trials for the marathon. 

Meanwhile, Delilah DiCrescenzo '05 
(college.columbia.edu/ cct_archive/ sep_ 
oct07/quads7.php), Erison Hurtault '07 
(college.columbia.edu/ cct/ nov_dec08) 


and Lisa Stublic '05 all were scheduled to 
compete in the 2011 LAAF World Cham¬ 
pionships August 27-September 4. 

DiCrescenzo qualified for the U.S. 
team by finishing third in the women's 
3,000-meter steeplechase at the USA 
Outdoor Track & Field Championships 
in July. Hurtault qualified to represent 
his native country, Dominica, by finish¬ 
ing third in the 400 meters at the Central 
American and Caribbean Games. Stublic, 
meanwhile, assured herself of a spot in 
the 2012 London Olympics representing 
Croatia, her country of residence, when 
she won the OMV Linz Marathon in April, 
setting a national record of 2:30.46. 


IN LUMINETUO 

H PULITZERS: Eric Foner '63, '69 GSAS, 
the Dewitt Clinton Professor of History, 
and Jesse Eisinger '92, a senior reporter at 
the investigative website ProPublica, won 
2011 Pulitzer Prizes for their writing and 
research. 

Foner's newest book. The Fiery Trial: 
Abraham Lincoln and American Slavery, 
already had been lauded by critics and 
showered with awards when it won 
the prestigious $10,000 Pulitzer Prize 
for History, given by the Journalism 
School. The citation described the book 
as "a well orchestrated examination of 
Lincoln's changing views of slavery, 
bringing unforeseeable twists and a 
fresh sense of improbability to a famil¬ 
iar story." 

Eisinger, who also writes a column 
for The New York Times' Dealbook blog, 
shared the National Reporting prize with 
his colleague Jake Bernstein "for their ex¬ 
posure of questionable practices on Wall 
Street that contributed to the nation's 
economic meltdown, using digital tools 


to help explain the complex subject to lay 
readers," the citation read. 

■ ARTS AND SCIENCES: Seven Co¬ 
lumbia professors with expertise in fields 
ranging from computer science to genet¬ 
ics to literature were elected in May to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
one of the nation's oldest and most presti¬ 
gious honorary societies. 

The fellows from Columbia in the 
2011 class are James S. Shapiro '77, the 
Larry Miller Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature; Maxwell E. Got- 
tesman, the Charles H. Revson Professor 
of Biochemistry and Molecular Biophys¬ 
ics and Microbiology and the director of 
the Institute of Cancer Research; Mark A. 
Mazower, the Ira D. Wallach Professor of 
World Order Studies, chair of the history 
department and director of the Center 
for International History; Shree K. Nayar, 
chair of the computer science department; 
Rodney J. Rothstein, professor of genetics 
and development; Michael Scammell '85 


GSAS, professor in the School of the Arts 
Writing Program; and Shou-Wu Zhang 
'91 GSAS, mathematics professor. 

■ SHAW PRIZES: The Davies Professor 
of Mathematics Richard S. Hamilton was 
one of seven scientists at universities and 
research centers who will share the 2011 
Shaw Prizes, three $l-million awards that 
were announced on June 7 by the Hong 
Kong-based Shaw Prize Foundation. 

The awards, to be presented in Septem¬ 
ber, also went to Enrico Costa of Italy's 
National Institute of Astrophysics and 
Gerald J. Fishman of NASA's Marshall 
Space Flight Center, in astronomy; Jules 
A. Hoffmann of France's University of 
Strasbourg; Ruslan M. Medzhitov of Yale 
University; and Bruce A. Beutler of the 
Scripps Research Institute in La Jolla, 
Calif., in life science and medicine; and 
Demetrios Christodoulou of the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology (along 
with Hamilton) in mathematical sciences. 

o 



Have You Moved? 

To ensure that you receive 
CCT and other College infor¬ 
mation, let us know if you 
have a new postal or email 
address, a new phone num¬ 
ber or even a new name. 

Click "Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct 
or call 212-851-7852. 


DATE SA4ADT! 


Join the singles’ 
network exclusively 
for graduates, faculty 
and students of the 
Ivy League 
MIT, Stanford and 
few others. 

www.rightstuffdatinq.com 

1-800-988-5288 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


Reunion, 
Dean's Day 
Set Records 

M ore than2,400 alumni and guests en¬ 
joyed Alumni Reunion Weekend and 
Dean's Day 2011 on June 2-5, renewing 
friendships at class-specific events, re¬ 
visiting their classroom days by attending mini-Core 
courses and thought-provoking panels, checking 
out campus changes via guided tours, and enjoying 
good food and company on campus and at venues 
around New York City. Celebrating reunion this 
year were classes ending in 1 or 6, from 1946-2006. 

Young alumni from the Classes of 2001-11 had 
a rousing celebration on the evening of June 3, 
setting a record at the Young Alumni Party with 
more than 1,200 attendees joining the fun aboard 
the U.S.S. Intrepid. 

On Saturday, at the Dean's Continental Break¬ 
fast, Bob Berne '60 was presented with the Presi¬ 
dent's Cup in recognition of his service to and 
support of his 50th reunion. 

Dean's Day, open to alumni of all classes as 
well as parents, was held on June 4, and for the 
first time, the deans from the College, Engineering, 
General Studies and the Arts and Sciences spoke 
on their fields of expertise. Other leading profes¬ 
sors also shared their expertise through CC, Lit 
Hum, Frontiers of Science, Art Hum and Engineer¬ 
ing lectures. An Alumni Representative Committee 
reception, a Center for Career Education presenta¬ 
tion and affinity group receptions — for varsity 
athletics. Spectator, Columbia Alumni Singers and 
the Asian Columbia Alumni Association — as well 
as the chance to converse with others in Italian at 
Casa Italiana or enjoy string music composed by 
Columbians, sponsored by Columbia Engineering 
Young Alumni, rounded out the day's offerings. 

There were plenty of family activities during 
the weekend as well, including the Decades BBQs 
and Camp Columbia for Kids, which featured 
playtime, plenty of fun food and snacks, and even 
milk and cookies to nosh on during a movie. 

On Saturday, attendees enjoyed elegant class- 
specific dinners and the all-class Wine Tasting. 
Alumni of all ages capped the weekend at that 
night's gala Starlight Reception on Low Plaza, 
enjoying music, champagne, sweets and a dance 
floor that was filled to capacity. 

Alumni Reunion Weekend 2012 is scheduled 
for Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 3, for classes 
ending in 2 or 7, from 1942-2007. Dean's Day, 
open to all alumni and parents, is scheduled for 
Saturday, June 2. 

Lisa Palladino 



From top: Bob Berne '60 
speaks after being pre¬ 
sented with the Presi¬ 
dent's Cup, the Columbia 
Alumni Singers raise 
their voices in song, 
alumni and guests dance 
at the Starlight Recep¬ 
tion and little Colum¬ 
bians enjoy a full day 
of activities at Camp 
Columbia for Kids. Facing 
page: Low Library shines 
as attendees mingle on 
Low Plaza, and young 
alumni live it up at the 
U.S.S. intrepid party. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 
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View More Photos Online 

V isit the CCT website to view reunion 
class photos and to see lists of class¬ 
mates who registered to attend as 
well as a list of those honored with Dean's 
Pins, given to the members of each class' 
Reunion Committee who have demonstrat¬ 
ed particular dedication to and involvement 
in their reunion: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
fallii/reunion. 

To view a complete gallery of photos from 
the weekend, go to the College's Facebook 
page, facebook.com/columbiacollegel754, or 
go directly to events of interest: 

Decades BBQs and Camp Columbia: 

college.columbia.edu/reunionphotos/bbqs 
Lectures and Receptions: college.columbia. 

edu/reunionphotos/lectures 
Young Alumni Party: college.columbia.edu/ 
reunionphotos/youngalumni 
Starlight Reception: coliege.columbia.edu/ 
reunionphotos/starlight 
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Welcome Class 
of2015 

A behind-the-scenes look at the College's newest students, and how they got here 

By David McKay Wilson 


G one are the days of waiting for the mail carrier 
to deliver the thick or the thin envelope. Today's 
newest Columbians logged into an online portal 
to get their admissions decisions. Admitted stu¬ 
dents were instantly taken to a video featuring 
the Columbia fight song and an aerial view of 
the Momingside campus before seeing their admit letter. 

Adrian Alea '15 (Fort Myers, Fla.) received his admissions de¬ 
cision on his iPhone while he was sitting in traffic. Allie DeCan- 
dia '15 (Princeton, N.J.) played the "Welcome" video 12 times and 
immediately memorized the fight song. While the decisions were 
released at 5 p.m. Eastern time, many international applicants 
woke up in the middle of the night to check their decisions. The 
father of Cynthia Hajal '15 (Beirut, Lebanon) had already fallen 


asleep by the time she learned of her decision. Students on the 
west coast were still in school when their decisions went live, 
including Ami Kumar '15E (Palo Alto, Calif.), who checked her 
decision in her school's computer lab. Diarra White '15 (West Or¬ 
ange, N.J.) was at the mall shopping for her prom dress when her 
mother suggested she check for her decision at the Apple store. 

Some had greater challenges obtaining their decisions. Lucy 
Gill '15 (Oak Park, Ill.) was on a spring break trip to a rainforest in 
Costa Rica without Internet access, so she had to drive 20 minutes 
to a cafe to log in. Andrea Viejo '15 (Monterey, Mexico) had to go 
to the nearest Starbucks for Internet access due to a power outage 
in her neighborhood. 

And how did the College hear these stories? One posting in 
the "Columbia Class of 2015" Facebook group elicited more than 



The colorful parade of flags, representing every home state and country of the College and Engineering student body, is part of the pageantry of Convocation. 
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50 comments in less than 24 hours, a true indi¬ 
cation of the online nature of the Class of 2015. 

"This is a very exciting time for Columbia 
and its newest students," says Kevin Shol- 
lenberger, dean of student affairs and associ¬ 
ate v.p. for undergraduate student life. "We 
received a record number of applications for 
this year's incoming class, which marks Co¬ 
lumbia's most accomplished and selective 
group ever. We also are extremely proud of the diversity of this 
class, including a strong international voice. The varied interests, 
abilities and life experiences these students represent are quite re¬ 
markable — each one has a story to tell." 

The Class of 2015 arrived with noteworthy credentials and 
shared several common themes. Many students were engaged in 
community service before coming to Columbia; others were in¬ 
volved in research, served as the editor of their school newspaper, 
were president of their class or held other leadership roles. The 
students speak multiple languages and are aspiring musicians, 
artists, athletes, entrepreneurs and scholars. There is a modem 
dancer who has performed with the Paul Taylor Dance Compa¬ 
ny; a prize-winning Norwegian philosophy essayist; a classical 
cellist who made his Carnegie Hall debut at 12; the U.S. national 
high school chess champion; Junior Olympians in freestyle ski¬ 
ing, karate, figure skating and kayaking; several Intel Science Tal¬ 
ent Search finalists; and several artists who have already made a 
name for themselves in the performing arts world. 

GLOBAL RECRUITMENT 

olumbia's 23 admissions officers spend three to 
four weeks each year traveling across the country 
and around the world on recruitment trips, where 
they meet with prospective students, parents and 
guidance counselors. A typical day on the road 
could include visiting high schools to meet with groups of stu¬ 


dents and guidance counselors, running a 
college essay writing workshop at a commu¬ 
nity-based organization that works with col¬ 
lege access for underserved populations and 
holding an evening off-campus information 
session for students and parents. In addition, 
officers often meet with members of regional 
Alumni Representative Committees (ARC), 
the volunteer organization whose members 
interview prospective students (studentaffairs.columbia.edu/ 
admissions/ alumni/ volunteers.php). 

While officers annually visit major cities such as Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Miami and Houston, they also reach out 
to regions where students might not be as familiar with Colum¬ 
bia. Through joint recruitment trips with peer schools, Columbia 
visits 50 cities annually, including places such as Lexington, Ky.; 
Jackson, Miss.; Boise, Idaho; and Sioux Falls, S.D. These trips in¬ 
clude evening information sessions where students and families 
learn about all of the colleges on tour, about the benefits of a liber¬ 
al arts university, and general information about highly selective 
admissions and need-based financial aid. Columbia also is part of 
a second joint travel group that visits 15 cities each summer and 
focuses on science and engineering recruitment. 

Columbia's recruitment efforts also stretch across the ocean to 
reach students around the world. At the same time Columbia has 
expanded its reach in the United States, international outreach 
has grown as well. In the past year, staff has made presentations 
for die first time at high schools in Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Israel, 
Dubai and Lebanon, part of a global effort that sent admissions 
officers to 32 nations on six continents (sorry, Antarctica!). 

Students also are encouraged to visit Columbia's campus to see 
for themselves if Columbia might be a good fit for them. In addi¬ 
tion to daily information sessions and campus tours, Columbia of¬ 
fers a number of other on-campus visit opportunities. High school 
seniors can come for an overnight visit in the fall, where they are 
matched with a Columbia student and attend classes, eat in John 


Class of 2015 by the 

Numbers 

Number of applications 

29,393 

Size of class 

1,074 

Acceptance rate 

6.4% 

States represented 

49 

Countries represented 

55 




Families help their sons and daughters (top left) into the residence halls and orientation leaders in brightly colored T-shirts help make move-in day 
run remarkably smoothly. Here, they greeted some of last year's early arrivals on College Walk (bottom left). After the move, they enjoyed a midday 
respite (bottom right) on Van Am Quad and the adjacent lawns. Dean of Student Affairs Kevin Shollenberger met with incoming students and their 
families (top right) at a Summer Advising session in Beijing on June 25 that was hosted by Conrad Lung '72 and his wife, Yin Lung '74 Barnard. 

PHOTOS: CHAR SMULLYAN, KATHRYN WITTNER (TOP RIGHT) 
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Members of the Class of 2014 and Orientation 
leaders fill Low Steps for last year's Community 
Forum, an event that introduces first-years to 
their new Columbia family and to the school's 
rich history 
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Jay Dining Hall and stay overnight in a residence hall. Columbia 
also offers a lunch visit program for juniors and seniors, allowing 
prospective students to have lunch on campus with a current stu¬ 
dent in a more intimate setting. Students interested in studying the 
natural and life sciences might attend a Summer Science Invita¬ 
tional or a Fall Research Symposium, designed to share informa¬ 
tion about Columbia's renowned science programs and extensive 
undergraduate research opportunities. All of Columbia's recruit¬ 
ment efforts have the same goal in mind: to arm students with 
as much information as possible to help them make the decision 
whether to apply to Columbia and, if admitted, whether to attend. 

The outreach has paid huge dividends, with applications more 
than doubling across the last 10 years. Columbia's decision to allow 
candidates to apply with the Common Application — now used by 
more than 400 colleges and universities — was partially responsible 
for the remarkable growth. Columbia was the last Ivy League col¬ 
lege to participate in the system, which allows prospective students 
to file the same application and student essay with any college that is 
part of the Common App system; however, Columbia also requires 
an extensive supplemental application. "From a recruitment per¬ 
spective, Columbia remains focused on attracting the best students, 
but our decision to move to the Common Application has allowed 
us to reach pockets of talented students who may not have had ac¬ 
cess to our admissions process before," says Jessica Marinaccio, dean 
of undergraduate admissions / associate dean of student affairs. 

Shollenberger notes that prospective students are increasingly 
aware of the multitude of opportunities associated with attend¬ 
ing an academic institution in New York City. "Moving to the 
Common Application is not the only reason we have attracted 
record numbers of top caliber applicants in recent years," he says. 
"We can't overstate the continued positive influence of our lo¬ 
cation in a city that presents limitless opportunities for cultural 
exploration and professional, intellectual and personal growth." 

College and Engineering students also get involved. More 
than 200 undergraduates support the Admissions Office as 
members of the Undergraduate Recruitment Committee, Multi¬ 
cultural Recruitment Committee or Global Recruitment Commit¬ 
tee, groups of volunteers who give campus tours, host overnight 
visits, participate in online chats and phone campaigns and share 
their Columbia experiences with prospective students. Members 
of these committees speak at a variety of events during the ad¬ 
missions process, including Summer Advising sessions, which a 
majority of incoming students attend before arriving on campus. 

In one of those sessions, before an audience that included parents 
who may have been a bit nervous about their children's impending 
four years away, Marcella Lusardi '12 recounted that she enjoyed 
getting surprised by a care package filled with goodies from home. 
She also warned parents not to expect a call or text message as often, 
or as promptly, as they've grown accustomed to receiving. 

"Don't worry if your child doesn't contact you every day," she 
said. "Eventually they'll get in touch." 


ALUMNI MAKE AN IMPACT 


A lumni also play a major role in the outreach efforts, 
with more than 5,000 members of ARC attending 
recruitment events, interviewing prospective stu¬ 
dents and hosting gatherings for admitted students 
during the summer. 

For the past 30 years, Alan Preis '64 has headed ARC in north¬ 
ern New Jersey, where about 100 alumni from the College and En¬ 
gineering conduct interviews with as many as 800 high school stu- 
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Summer Advising Prepares 
Students for Arrival on Campus 


W hen members of the Class of 2015 arrived on 
campus in late August, they were no strang¬ 
ers to the Columbia family and the support 
that their new community provides. Many 
had visited campus, chatted online with their 
classmates, spoken with alumni, read through the Academic 
Planning Guide and attended Summer Advising sessions. 

"We prepare students as much as we can, so they hit the 
ground running," says Dean of Advising Monique Rinere, who 
also is associate dean of student affairs. "We want students to 
make the most of their college ex¬ 
perience, so even before they have 
taken their first class we introduce 
them to all the advising resources 
and support services that are avail¬ 
able to them here at Columbia." 

Summer programs, which 
Columbia began hosting about 
10 years ago, provide a unique 
opportunity for staff to meet 
with incoming students and their 
families, share information that will 
help ease the transition ahead and 
introduce them to other members 
of the Columbia family, including 
alumni, who will be an important 
part of their Columbia experience. 

This past summer, between May 
22 and June 29, the Division of 
Student Affairs, together with col¬ 
leagues in the Center for Career 
Education and the Alumni Offices, 
hosted 22 advising programs in 17 cities. The 2011 itinerary 
included Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, Houston, Boston, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., San Juan Capistrano and San Francisco as well as 
London, Shanghai, Beijing, Seoul, Hong Kong, Singapore, Delhi 
and Mumbai. And, of course, New York City. 

Beulah Agbabiaka '15, one of 51 students who attended the 
June 21 session in San Francisco, wondered about how to design 
her schedule in such a way that would allow her to study abroad 
and still finish her major on time. "I realized I was overloading my 
schedule before I even got my feet wet in New York," she said. 
"Thankfully, I got some awesome advice from my advising dean on 
a realistic plan for a first-year student. The summer program was 
a great opportunity for me to figure out how to make life work in a 
totally new environment and meet some future friends." 

In early June, 344 College students and 104 Engineering stu¬ 
dents and their parents came to Alfred Lerner Hall for advising ses¬ 
sions that were held in New York. As they snacked on sandwiches 
and iced tea outside Roone Arledge Auditorium, some students 
huddled with their parents while others got to know future class¬ 
mates or mingled with students they had met at Columbia during 
the April "Days on Campus" program. In one of those five sessions, 
Kareem Carryl '15 of Brooklyn was chatting with Scott Aronin '15 
and Matthew Kim '15, classmates at Commack (N.Y.) H.S., and Sa- 
hir Raoof '15, of Jericho, N.Y., who had competed against Kim in the 
2011 Intel International Science and Engineering Fair. 

During the welcome and introduction, Rinere spoke about 


Columbia as a university with a rich and rigorous academic life but 
with a commitment to the broader community. She also let ap¬ 
prehensive parents know that there are dedicated professionals 
at Columbia, a number of whom were in the room, who are eager 
to help their children make the most of their undergraduate years. 
"These are gracious, smart, kind people who care about the stu¬ 
dents," she said. "We're here to welcome you to our family." 

Rinere then split up the audience, with students heading off 
in small groups to other rooms in Alfred Lerner Hall and parents 
staying in Roone Arledge Auditorium to learn about what to 
expect and how they could best 
support their children. 

Advising Dean Michael Dunn 
spoke to a group of students about 
the transition from high school to 
college. No one would wake them 
up for class, he emphasized, and 
there would be huge swathes of 
time to manage — and laundry 
to attend to. He spoke about the 
Core Curriculum, the advising 
partnership between student and 
adviser, and encouraged students 
to explore Columbia's vast aca¬ 
demic offerings. "Entering first-year 
students will discover a new level 
of personal responsibility and in¬ 
dependence as they transition into 
the Columbia community," explains 
Dunn. "As advisers, we're here to 
help prepare them for this and 
serve as their first point of contact 
for all the resources the University provides." 

In the auditorium with the parents, Rinere moderated a panel 
of students, alumni and current parents who took questions 
from the audience. One parent asked about the incidence of 
depression in college students, while others raised questions 
about access to student grades and how best to keep in contact 
with their child while at Columbia. Through these discussions, 
parents received an introduction to the many resources and 
support services available to help students manage their lives 
and adjust to life as college students. 

New to the Summer Advising program this year was the addi¬ 
tion of a Resource Fair in New York, which provided an opportu¬ 
nity for students and parents to speak directly with many of the 
University's service providers, including Financial Aid and Educa¬ 
tional Financing, Columbia Health, Housing and Dining, Residen¬ 
tial Life and the Center for Career Education, among others. 

The event culminated in what has become a Columbia rite of 
passage, as students came forward to receive a copy of Hom¬ 
er's The Iliad, the first text they will study in Literature Humani¬ 
ties, from an alumni volunteer. Among the alumni helping out 
this summer was Elliot Sloane '83, CEO of the Manhattan public 
relations firm Sloane & Co. 

"As l grow older and see more distance from my graduation day, 
l feel like l should be doing more," says Sloane. "I want to stay con¬ 
nected to Columbia College, and this is one good way to do it." 

—D.M.W. 



Patricia Woods, assistant director at the Center for Career 
Education, addresses a Summer Advising session in Boston 
on June 13. 
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dents who have applied to Columbia. Interviews for early decision 
candidates are held in October and November, and interviews for 
the remaining applicants continue through mid-February. 

"We try to get a picture of the student that doesn't appear 
elsewhere in their overall package," says Preis, a CPA in Florham 
Park, N.J. "We try to elicit something they are passionate about, 
something intangible, that gives them heightened appeal." 

ARC member and federal appellate judge Joseph Greenaway 
Jr. '78, who was chairman of the Black Alumni Council from 1996- 
2006 and currently is on the College's Board of Visitors, conducts 
his ARC interviews at his chambers in the federal courthouse in 
downtown Newark, N.J. "We need more kids to see people who 
look like them who went to Columbia," says Greenaway. "It's 
important for students to hear from an alumnus who may share 
a common experience with them and can let them know that Co¬ 
lumbia is a place where they could go, enjoy and achieve." 

Oriana Isaacson '09 conducted 25 interviews last spring in Se¬ 
attle. She also has assisted with Columbia's Summer Advising pro¬ 
gram. Isaacson, who was a volunteer tour guide on campus, enjoys 
talking about her Columbia experience, which includes participa¬ 
tion on the College's fencing team, and her exploration of foreign 
languages as a double major in French and Hispanic studies. 

"Students have questions about the Core and how it fits with 
other things they want to study," says Isaacson, who occasionally 
wears her Ivy League championship fencing ring on interview 
days. "I tell them I was able to double-major while also taking a 
year of Italian and semesters of Arabic and Portuguese. It 7 s pos¬ 
sible to find the balance among your studies, a sport and things 
you want to study outside your major." 

HEARD AT THE COMMITTEE TABLE 

inner's here!" The call goes out across 212 
Hamilton Hall each night in March to alert 
admissions officers there for evening admis¬ 
sions committees that food has arrived. After 
months of reading nearly 35,000 applications 
for the College and Engineering, admissions officers spend four 
weeks meeting in small committees to discuss each applicant being 
considered for admission to Columbia. More than 150 meetings are 
held, with the committees gathering each weekday from 9:30 a.m- 
9:30 p.m. and on Saturdays as well. Each committee is chaired by 
a senior member of the admissions staff. The regional admissions 
officer presents the students who have applied from his or her terri¬ 
tory (often students met during fall recruitment trips), and a vibrant 
discussion ensues. "What is the curriculum like at this school?" 
"How many advanced courses has she taken?" "What was his essay 
about?" "What do the teachers write about her?" "What are his rea¬ 
sons for wanting to attend Columbia?" "What does the ARC report 
say?" All are common questions heard around the committee table. 

The crucial question, though, is always, "What will the student 
add to the Columbia community?" With thousands of academically 
qualified applicants, admissions officers must make fine distinctions 
between students based not only on their curriculum, grades and 
standardized testing but also on their extracurricular activities, lead¬ 
ership experiences, academic passions, and voice and perspective. 
"Building a class is not an easy process. It requires a lot of thoughtful 
planning," says Marinaccio. "You just can't do it in a formulaic way. 
It 7 s like putting a puzzle together, and it can take time to get a sense 
if an applicant is a good fit for our type of education." 

Each student is examined within the context from which they 
came and how they might take advantage of, and contribute to. 


the Columbia community. Columbia seeks a diversity of person¬ 
alities, achievements and talents, and of economic, social, ethnic, 
cultural, religious, racial and geographic backgrounds, striving to 
admit the most interesting and vibrant class possible. 

"We like to create a class that will have students who, when 
sitting around a table, will look at the world through a different 
lens," says Marinaccio. "It 7 s not just the professor that students 
learn from. There's also the person sitting next to them." 

Admissions officers look at students in a holistic manner, go¬ 
ing beyond basic yardsticks such as grade point averages in high 
school and scores on college entrance exams. They look at stu¬ 
dents' levels of independent intellectual curiosity, personal initia¬ 
tive in their communities and any special talents—be it in athlet¬ 
ics, the performing arts, science or literature. 

Katie Barclay '15, of Chappaqua, N.Y., is a competitive skier 
who participated in the U.S. Freestyle Junior Olympics from 2008- 
10. Barclay considered colleges in mountainous settings but it came 
down to a choice between two urban schools, Columbia and Penn. 
She twice stayed overnight at Columbia — once with a friend and 
a second time through the Days on Campus program for accepted 
students — and liked the feel of the campus and the caliber of the 
conversation. "I'm interested in being part of the intellectual com¬ 
munity here," she says. 

Barclay's decision to matriculate came during April, after she re¬ 
ceived acceptances from Columbia and several other schools. This 
final recruitment period includes Days on Campus, frequent con¬ 
tact from the Admissions Office by email, mail and telephone, and 
letters from alumni, including high-profile graduates such as Dan 
Futterman '89, an actor and screenwriter; Claire Shipman '86, '94 
SIPA, ABC senior national correspondent; and Julius Genachowski 
'85, chair of the Federal Communications Commission. 

Futterman, who came to Columbia intent on studying the sci¬ 
ences and becoming a physician, tells the admitted students that 
he discovered the humanities through the Core Curriculum and 
turned to writing through his work at Spectator and an internship 
at Newsweek. He recalls the Columbia campus as a "peaceful oasis" 
and says he can't help but smile when he reads the newspaper and 
discovers another Columbia College success story. 

"If I had to do it all over again, would I pick Columbia Col¬ 
lege?" asks Futterman. "That's as easy a question as I can get: 
Definitely yes." 


David McKay Wilson, a freelance journalist, writes regularly for 
magazines at Columbia University, with articles published in Colum¬ 
bia College Today, TC Today and Columbia Engineering. 


Legacy Couples 

F or three Columbia families, Orientation and Move-in 2011 
had special meaning, in each case, both parents graduated 
from the College. 

All three mothers were members of the Class of 1987, the 
first fully coeducational class at the College, which will be cele¬ 
brating the 25th anniversary of its graduation next spring. Diane 
Hilal-Campo '87 and Richard Campo '84 are the parents of Cyn¬ 
thia Campo '15; Nicole Belson Goluboff '87 and Erik Goluboff '86 
are the parents of Justin Goluboff '15; and Nancy Basri '87 and 
William Basri '84 are the parents of Ross Basri '15E. 

They are not the first CC legacy couples, however. That dis¬ 
tinction belongs to Maria Hernandez Montalvo '88 and Daniel 
Montalvo '86, the parents of Veronica Montalvo '09. 
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NSOP 

Not your average orientation program 

By Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA 


A rriving at Columbia as a first-year student used 
to involve a sometimes frustrating move-in ex¬ 
perience followed by several days of relatively 
standard welcome-to-campus social events. Not 
anymore. The New Student Orientation Program 
(NSOP) has flourished in recent years, largely due to the efforts 
of increasingly enthusiastic student planners and the dedicated 
support and guidance from the Division of Student Affairs. It has 
become a week-long, city-wide, jam-packed program that em¬ 
braces and energizes incoming students from the very first day, 
and leaves many eager to work on the event for the next round 
of new students. 

"Orientation at Columbia is really great. Columbia goes above 
and beyond," says Courtney Wilkins '07, who worked on orien¬ 
tation after her sophomore year. 

Orientation is more organized, more comprehensive and has 
more "school spirit" than the Columbia community has ever 
seen. It took a 14-member student committee all summer, work¬ 
ing full-time, to plan the events of the 2011 NSOP, which is for 
incoming students at all four undergraduate schools: the College, 
Engineering, General Studies and Barnard. "Students have an in¬ 
credible introduction to campus and city life," says Cynthia Jen¬ 
nings, director of NSOP and Class Year Programs in the Division 
of Student Affairs. "We truly consider our city an educational 
resource and encourage the students to use it to their benefit." 

T uan Esteban Estrada '13 had never been to New York before 
I arriving for his orientation program two years ago. After his 
/ flight from Miami, he loaded his two suitcases into a taxi and 


embarked for a new home he had only seen in photographs. "You 
have this idea that if s this bustling place that might swallow you 
up," he says, recalling move-in day. "But you walk onto campus 
the first day and see hundreds of helpful student leaders and get 
the sense that the school really cares. This first week is very memo¬ 
rable and assures you that you have made the right choice." 

For many, orientation actually begins before move-in day. For 
nearly 30 years, some first-year students have chosen to partici¬ 
pate in themed, pre-orientation programs organized by students. 
The first and still the largest, Columbia Outdoor Orientation Pro¬ 
gram, started in 1984 as a hiking and camping trip in the Catskill 
Mountains. It has since expanded to three programs: hiking, bik¬ 
ing or river canoeing, all of which are combined with camping. 
The 215 spots available this year filled more quickly than ever, 
according to the coordinator. 

Another program, Columbia Urban Experience, for 84 incom¬ 
ing first-years, involves volunteering in small groups at organiza¬ 
tions around the city, such as God's Love We Deliver (free meals 
delivered to homebound patients) and Youth Action Programs 
and Flomes (activities and training for youth in East Harlem). The 
students also have dinner discussions, hear from speakers who 
work at nonprofits and enjoy evening events around town, such 
as baseball at Yankee Stadium and visits to Magnolia Bakery or 
Bryant Park. 

A new pre-orientation program, developed after a limited pi¬ 
lot last year, is the International Students Orientation Program. 
What used to be simply a Q&A session about the logistics of liv¬ 
ing in New York is now a specialized, four-day program intended 
to address the particular concerns of international students. Be¬ 
fore NSOP begins, international students participate 
in information sessions, discussions and excursions 
around the city. They meet one another, are introduced 
to the campus and the richly textured but potentially 
intimidating city that is New York and are mentored 
by student leaders, with each component designed to 
ease that initial adjustment. 

Describing its growth in recent years, current NSOP 
coordinator Simon Jerome '13 says, "NSOP is constant¬ 
ly changing and evolving, something thafi s crucial to 
the success of the program. To achieve this, our advis¬ 
ers do a stupendous job of accommodating student 
voices through participation on the planning commit¬ 
tee and using surveys to collect feedback." 

Orientation week for all new students officially 
starts with move-in and is followed by Convocation, 
an event that was canceled this year due to Hurricane 
Irene. "Families are surprised. They think, lfs New 
York City and if s going to be such a hassle,' but if s real¬ 
ly very efficient," says Kimberly Lynch '13E, a member 
of this year's planning committee. "Orientation leaders 
and crew chiefs with smiling faces meet families and 
unload vehicles starting at 7 a.m." The campus is heav- 



Cyclists enter College walk through the Broadway gates during the Columbia Out¬ 
door Orientation Program. 
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ily dotted with the brightly-colored shirts worn by the student ori¬ 
entation crew, and help is readily available at every step during the 
move-in process. 

Along with moving carts and picnic lunches, the first day of 
orientation now has pomp and ceremony. Parents and students 
gather on South Field for Convocation and are addressed by Pres¬ 
ident Lee C. Bollinger and the deans of the College, Engineering 
and Student Affairs as well as an NSOP student leader. Alumni 
participate, too, offering a welcome to the class and marching in 
the Alumni Procession, both of which send the message that stu¬ 
dents are beginning a lifelong relationship with Columbia. Con¬ 
vocation begins with the parade of flags representing the states 
and countries of every member of the College and Engineering 
undergraduate student body, including the new class, and it ends 
with a rousing rendition of "Roar, Lion, Roar." 

Immediately following Convocation, parents depart and stu¬ 
dents attend their first group session with their Orientation Lead¬ 
er. Later that evening. Class Act, an event designed by students 
in 2000 (see college.columbia.edu/ cct_archive/may01/may01_ 
forum2.html) and held in Roone Arledge Auditorium, features 
Varsity Show skits and a boisterous recessional of the first-years, 
who are led through a tunnel of cheering students along Broad¬ 
way and onto campus through the gates at West 116th Street. 
That kind of school spirit was distinctly lacking in the decades 
preceding the millennium. 

Today's students agree that bonding occurs over a kind of 
shared uniqueness. "It's a community based on acceptance and 
being who you are," Estrada says. "The students are free to show 
their own colors and the community is very welcoming. Colum¬ 
bia allows you to be who you want to be, and to pick and choose 
what you want to take away from your college experience." 

"The purpose of NSOP," says Dean of Student Affairs Kevin 
Shollenberger, "is to assist students with the transition from high 
school to college and to introduce new students to one another, 
to Columbia's campus, community and expectations, and to the 
City of New York." 

rientation week still includes information sessions about 
campus services — libraries, safety, health, jobs — as 
well as advising sessions, placement tests, 
academic meetings, the first Literature Humanities 
class and diversity training. An academic resource 
fair, where entering students meet with faculty and 
gather more information about subjects they are in¬ 
terested in studying, is a newer addition. "Prior to 
course registration, the auditorium is buzzing with 
faculty members engaging with students and an¬ 
swering questions about their departments, course 
requirements and placement. This is a very popular 
event and it's wonderful to see the interest from both 
faculty and students grow every year," says Terry 
Martinez, dean of community development and 
multicultural affairs. 

Community Forum is another relatively new addi¬ 
tion to NSOP. Filling the steps in front of Low Library, 
new students and staff from all four undergraduate 
schools gather to learn more about the makeup of the 
Class of 2015. Then, to get a little more specific, ex¬ 
cerpts from a number of application essays (with prior 
permission from the authors) are read anonymously, 
providing a more personal and poignant glimpse of 
who these students are. The evening concludes with 


an impressive video presentation, prepared by the NSOP com¬ 
mittee, outlining the history of the University and celebrating 
the commonalities and uniqueness of each of the undergraduate 
schools. It is a way for students to understand the community 
they are entering and the responsibility of being a member of this 
community. 

A highlight of the week is the New York City Event, a party at 
a venue that is kept secret until orientation. Past locations have 
included The U.S.S. Intrepid, Ellis Island, The Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art, Madison Square Garden, the American Museum of 
Natural History and Madame Tussaud's. On another evening, 
students provide their own entertainment at Open Mic night in 
Roone Arledge Auditorium. "It might seem nerve-wracking to 
perform in front of a completely new set of friends, but the expe¬ 
rience is very relaxed and enjoyable," Estrada says. "The lights 
are dimmed, giving the auditorium a coffee-house atmosphere, 
and the event serves as a perfect way to meet others with similar 
interests right off the bat." 

The weekend before classes begin, students can participate in 
an ever-expanding array of walking tours — from Harlem, the 
Bronx Zoo and the Cloisters uptown, to the High Line Park, the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the Financial District downtown. Closer to 
home are a vertical tour of St. John the Divine, a tour of Central 
Park and a tour of eco-friendly spaces on campus and the local 
farmer's market. 

One thing missing from orientation that many alumni will 
remember is the Facebook, a type of yearbook for incoming stu¬ 
dents that featured a photo and some personal information, from 
a survey, about each student that was used as a reference guide 
to who's who in the class. With its last publication in 2008, it has 
been unofficially replaced by the more interactive, worldwide 
Facebook online, where many students met each other on the Co¬ 
lumbia Class of 2015 page before they even arrived on campus. 

"NSOP is the University at its best — its friendliest, its most 
outgoing, its most energetic, its most inclusive," says Jerome, 
the NSOP coordinator. "It's the week that never fails to remind 
me why I chose Columbia." 


Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA is contributing writer to CCT. 



An enthusiastic audience of first-years participate in last year's Class Act in Alfred 
Lerner Hall. 
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Words 

of 

Wisdom 

Have you ever wanted to share 
the benefit of your experience 
with members of a younger 
generation, those following 
in your footsteps? CCT gave 
attendees of Alumni Reunion 
Weekend and Dean’s Day 2011 
a chance to offer words of advice 
to members of the Class of 
2015. Here are some of their 
responses; more can be found at 
college.columbia.edu/cct. 

Interviews and photos: 

Daniella Zalcman '09 



Natalie Kimmelman '06 

“Learn how to use 

the stacks in 
Butler Library 

early on.” 



Karen McCally '91 

"Careful how you talk 
to your professors over 
email. Be polite. Don't 
call them 'yo' or 'dude.' 
We didn't have the 
opportunities to make 
those kinds of faux 
pas when we were in 
college — we had to 
show up in person." 


Allen Breslow '61, '64L 

"College is the best 
time of your life 

whether you 
know it or not. 

"The most important 
thing to remember is 
that this should be a 
time of intellectual 
exploration." 




Ed Chin 71 

“This is a tremendous 
opportunity for you to 
make your own choices. 

College will be an 
epiphany.” 


Chris Tahbaz '86, '90L 

"Don't miss the midnight 
bike ride with Professor 
Ken Jackson. 

"Enjoy it; college is 
a great four years that 
you'll never have again 
and different from any¬ 
thing you'll ever do." 
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Evans Kissi '91, '08 PH 

“Pace yourself. 

Do your 
homework 

and then take 
time to explore 
the world 
around you.” 


Kimberly Fisher '00 

"Get involved 
in club sports, 
because you 
can't just study. 

Doing a sport 
helps you 
balance life." 
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John Leonardo '61 

“Embrace the 

Core. When I got 
to Columbia I knew 





Julie Waxgiser'91 
“Go to office 
hours and get 

to know your 
professors. 

They get a better 
understanding of 
you, and then you 
have an important 
relationship that 
you’ll need later on.” 


James Ammeen 
'61, '62 Business 

"Get involved 
with the 
College and 
with your 
classmates." 


what it was, but I didn’t 
grasp how much of an 
influence it would 
have on my life.” 


Henry Sackler '06 

"Try to live in 
Carman your 
freshman year 
— you'll meet 
more people and 
become more 
popular." 


Scott Smith '86 
“Being in NYC is a 
trip, but make sure 
that Columbia is 
always your nudeus: 
Always come back 
to Columbia.” 
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Emily Tang '06 


"Make as much money as you can in 
high school; New York is expensive! 

"Make sure to try the pear cider at 
the farmer's market. 

"Study abroad - if you're 
going to the most diverse campus 
in the country, you should have a 
diverse education." 



Justin Ifill '06 

“Take everything in stride 
and keep a level head.” 


Arnold Chase '61, '64L 

"Enjoy your 
education 

because you'll come 
away with the greatest 
thing you could possibly 
learn, and that's how 
to think." a 
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Rain Can’t Dampen Spirits 
at Class Day 2011 

By Alex Sachare '71 


C elebrating an extraordinary rite 
of passage, members of the Class 
of 2011 began the transition from 
students to alumni on Class Day, 
May 17, a day that was marked 
by torrential morning rain and 
blustery wind but calmer weather by the time 
Sans Souci and Roar, Lion, Roar were sung by the 
Clefhangers to close the ceremony. 

The seniors' transition continued the next 
day under overcast skies when they took their 
place among the more than 12,000 graduates 
of the University's 18 schools and affiliates at 
Commencement, the official graduation cere¬ 
mony, which this year drew a crowd of more 
than 30,000 to Low Plaza. 

Alexandra Wallace Creed '88, s.v.p. of NBC 
News, delivered a Class Day keynote speech 
marked by levity and brevity, to the delight of 
the graduates, families and guests who gathered 
under tents on South Field. She joked that when 
the seniors heard their speaker was from NBC 
News, they might have expected Brian Williams, 
Matt Lauer, Ann Curry or Tom Brokaw, not "Alex 
Wallace — who is he?" She urged the graduates to 
"follow your passion. Work can be an avocation as 
well as a vocation ... It is more satisfying to find 
a place where you fit than to contort yourself to 
fit somewhere you don't. Is there something you 
love doing, besides sleeping, that could become a 
career? You will work a lot in your life. You should 
love what you do." 

Then-Dean Michele Moody-Adams spoke of 
the remarkable space on which Class Day and 
Commencement were held, "one of the most glo¬ 
rious public spaces in the world," and told the 
graduating seniors that whatever they went on to 
do in life, she hoped they always would "protect 
social and political spaces in which robust but 
reasoned debate is possible." She added, "You 
have had the opportunity to test out your ideas 
and your arguments in one of the most diverse 
settings in human history," noting that members 
of the Class of 2011 represented all 50 states and 
70 countries. 

Conceding that such diversity can be chal¬ 
lenging, Moody-Adams reminded the gradu¬ 
ates, "You are Columbians. You are not afraid 




(This page, from top) 

Class Day speaker Alex¬ 
andra Wallace Creed '88, 
s.v.p. of NBC News, urges 
graduates to "follow 
your passion"; Class of 
1961 alumni (left to right) 
Frank Lorenzo, Burtt Eh¬ 
rlich and James Ammeen, 
as members of the 50th 
anniversary graduating 
class, hand out pins to 
the graduating seniors; 
and Class of 1986 alumni 
Renan Pierre (left) and 
Rick Wolf proudly carry 
their class banner in the 
Alumni Parade of Classes. 
(Facing page, from top) 
Salutatorian Elizabeth 
Lucia Lyon '11 addresses 
her classmates, and 
President Lee C. Bollinger 
offers his congratulations 
to the graduating seniors. 
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of challenge, and you are not afraid to respond 
to challenge in a context where not every¬ 
body thinks exactly the way you do. Winston 
Churchill once wrote that courage is what it 
takes to stand up and speak, but courage is also 
what it takes to sit down and listen. When you 
leave Columbia to start your life as a college 
graduate, be sure to have the courage of your 
convictions but be courageous enough to also 
sit down and listen to people who don't think 
like you. When you do, you will demonstrate 
the power of your Columbia College education 
and you will affirm the value of an experience 
that consistently connected you to something 
larger than yourself." 

For the eighth consecutive year, the Class 
Day procession included the Alumni Parade 
of Classes, with more than 100 
alumni from as far back as 1936 
proudly marching through the 
rain with their class banners to 
welcome the seniors into the 
alumni community. As usual, 
the graduates rose and gave a 
standing ovation as the alumni 
passed down.the aisle. 

Scott Maxfield 'll, chair of the Senior Fund, 
announced that a record 95 percent of the class 
had donated $21,349, and drat surpassing the 
participation goal of 93 percent had triggered 
a gift of $50,000 to the Columbia College Fund 
from Board of Visitors Emeritus Member Charles 
Santoro '82. Maxfield, accompanied by the 11 
vice chairs of the Senior Fund, presented Moody- 
Adams with a scroll bearing the names of the 951 
contributors. 

Also speaking at Class Day was President Lee 
C. Bollinger, who kept his remarks brief, telling 
the graduates, "This is really your century ... an 
incredible time for you to be graduating from this 
institution, with this education, and to be going 
out into the world. We will watch you with pride 
and interest." Other speakers included salutato- 
rian Elizabeth Lucia Lyon '11 and class president 
Sean Manning Udell '11, who drew a roar when 
he said, "Allow me to quote Legally Blonde for just 
one minute: 'We made it!' " 

Mark Momjian '83, '86L, a leader of the Co¬ 
lumbia University Club of Philadelphia and 
chair of the Alumni Representative Committee of 
Philadelphia for the past two decades, and Neil 
L. Selinger '75, a writer and retired attorney who 
was a leader of the CC Alumni Association for 
nearly two decades, were among 11 recipients of 
the Alumni Medal for their distinguished service 
of 10 years or more to the University, presented at 
Commencement. 


The newest 
College alumni 
show their 
school pride 
with lions and 
apples. 
photos: 

EILEEN 
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Cairo 

Journal 

A veteran of Spring ’68 
at Columbia reflects on 
the Egyptian revolution 

By Marc Rauch '69 

I moved to Egypt a week before January 25,2011, the start of a youth- 
led, pro-democracy uprising that toppled the regime ofHosni Mubarak 
after 30 years of authoritarian rule. Some call these events, which are 
far from concluded, a mere popular revolt. Others insist they are the 
beginning of a full-blown Egyptian revolution. 

Whatever future historians may conclude about the events that 
began on January 25, for me this truly has been a second revolution. 
The first, which seemed equally earthshaking at the time, took place at 
Columbia in April 1968. Then a junior, I joined numerous classmates 
in the occupation ofFayerweather Hall, was arrested in the campus¬ 
wide bust on April 30 and spent a night in the Tombs. This time an 
observer, as I watched events unfold in Egypt I often recalled the mix of 
euphoria and anxiety that I felt at Columbia more than 40 years ago. 

This article is based on a series of emailed dispatches to family, 
friends and former colleagues that began at the height of the crisis — 
as soon as the Mubarak regime ended its unprecedented five-day 
shutdown of email, cell phone and text messaging services — and 
continued through the Arab Spring. 


OUR WEEK OF LIVING DANGEROUSLY 

I came to Egypt to be with my wife, Lisa Anderson ['76 SIPA, 
'81GSAS], who had been appointed president of the Ameri¬ 
can University in Cairo (AUC) effective January 1, 2011. From 
1997-2007 Lisa had been dean of the School of International 
and Public Affairs at Columbia. She had served as provost at 
AUC since 2008 and also studied there briefly in the 1970s. 

The Tuesday following my arrival, January 25, was Police Day, 
a national holiday. Word spread that a demonstration had been 
planned in Tahrir (Liberation) Square, in the heart of downtown 
Cairo, to protest the torture and killing of a young dissident by the 
police in Alexandria. 

Although political protests, labor strikes and football riots 
had occurred in Egypt in recent years despite brutal government 
crackdowns, the massive turnout in Tahrir Square on Police Day 
was completely unexpected. Many of the demonstrators refused 
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to leave Tahrir Square, and in the ensuing days, reports filtered 
back of skirmishes between police and protesters. Though ten¬ 
sion clearly was building in Cairo, our leafy, upper-middle-class 
neighborhood of Ma'adi, where the AUC president's villa is 
located a 25-minute drive from downtown, remained serene. 

Friday, January 28, was declared a "Day of Rage" by the anti- 
government protestors. Any illusion that Ma'adi was a safe haven 
from the troubles downtown was quickly shattered after an af¬ 
ternoon of pitched battles between protestors and Mubarak's riot 
police in Cairo, broadcast live by Al-Jazeera. As darkness fell, au¬ 
tomatic weapons fire began reverberating through Ma'adi as well. 

AUC provides good security at the president's villa and it was 
reinforced almost as soon as the shooting started, but the guards 
are not armed. My wife is famous in our family for being able to 
sleep through anything and she proved that night that she can 
even sleep through nearby gun battles. As for me, I lay awake all 
night trying to determine exactly where the gunfire was coming 
from and whether it was getting any closer. Thankfully it was not. 

Shortly before dawn on Saturday, five teeth-rattling concus¬ 
sion grenades exploded — Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Then the gunfire stopped. Dawn broke with a brief rain shower 
(infrequent in Cairo), birds singing and the acrid smell of spent 
gunpowder in the air. It turned out that during the night, dem¬ 
onstrators had attacked the Ma'adi police station mere blocks 
from our villa. Numerous police stations throughout Egypt were 
attacked and burned that night, leaving nothing but bumed-out 
shells, but in Ma'adi the police fought off the demonstrators — 
this being the source of much of the gunfire. 

That morning I decided to introduce myself to the neighbors 
on our block of Road 19 in Ma'adi. I had been meaning to do so 
in any event, and a night of gunfire seemed as good an excuse as 
any. We exchanged landline numbers (the Mubarak regime had 
disabled all email, cell phones and text messaging services the 
day before) and agreed to coordinate if things got worse and we 
had to leave our homes in a hurry. 

By mid-morning it became apparent that the police (much-hated 
in Egypt) had disappeared from Ma'adi, and for that matter, from 
most of Egypt. Rumors circulated that the despised Minister of the 
Interior, Habib al-Adly (now serving a 12-year jail term for corrup¬ 
tion and being tried on capital charges for shootings of peaceful pro¬ 
testors), had pulled the police and opened the jail doors in a desper¬ 
ate move to frighten ordinary people into supporting the Mubarak 
regime. As the day wore on, fears mounted that the "thugs" (in Ara¬ 
bic, baltagia) loosed from prisons by al-Adly were now roaming the 
streets of Cairo, breaking and entering, looting and burning. 

By late afternoon, makeshift barricades began appearing at 
intersections throughout Ma'adi (and throughout Cairo) in an 
effort to prevent thugs in stolen vehicles from entering the neigh¬ 
borhood. By nightfall, groups of civilians, many of whom had 
never met, took up positions at the barricades, armed with base¬ 
ball bats, golf clubs, improvised spears and antique swords. 

Shortly before midnight, the armed forces — unlike the police, 
a respected institution in Egypt — emerged from their barracks 
to restore order in Cairo. Sand-colored tanks took up positions on 
major thoroughfares in and around Ma'adi and soldiers in cam¬ 
ouflage set up checkpoints at strategic intersections, much to the 
relief of Egyptians and foreigners alike. 

Thus began a delicate, 10-day dance of confrontation and nego¬ 
tiation among the Mubarak regime, opposition groups, the armed 
forces, protestors occupying Tahrir Square and the U.S. government 
(whose pronouncements seemed to change almost daily), culminat¬ 
ing in Mubarak's resignation on February 11. Meanwhile, during the 


several hours each day when the armed forces lifted its curfew, my 
wife convened AUC's emergency management team in the dining 
room of our villa (often to the sound of distant gunfire, and on one 
occasion with boisterous pro-Mubarak demonstrators marching 
through the streets of Ma'adi), making plans to reopen the univer¬ 
sity as quickly as possible and attending to the safety and security of 
faculty, students, staff and the university's campuses. 

Each long February night, as the fate of the Mubarak regime 
and the Egyptian people seemed to hang in the balance, neigh¬ 
bors helping neighbors lit bonfires, bundled up against the chill 
and manned barricades from dusk to dawn to secure our neigh¬ 
borhood of Ma'adi, just as they did to secure neighborhoods 
throughout Cairo. Egypt does not have a deep tradition of volun- 
teerism and civic association as in the United States, yet from the 
chaos and panic of the early days of the revolution had emerged 
a remarkable display of citizenship and solidarity. 

“VICTORY FRIDAY/’ FEBRUARY 18, 2011, 

IN TAHRIR SQUARE 

he young activists who toppled the Mubarak regime 
called for a mass victory celebration a week later in 
Tahrir Square. An AUC presidential intern who had 
spent time in Tahrir proposed that we "check out the 
Square," and, escorted by a trusted AUC driver, we 
arrived in the center of Cairo shortly before noon. 

The streets were crowded with men, women and children 
streaming toward the Square and carrying banners, sacks of food 
and even folding chairs. Our driver managed to find a place to 
stop only a block from the square, near an entrance to AUC's Tah¬ 
rir Square campus. Putting aside my qualms, I passed through a 
military checkpoint with the intern, and almost immediately we 
were surrounded by excited, jostling Egyptians anxious to make 
their way into the Square proper, a nearly impossible objective 
given the crush of people. The sensation was not unlike being 
caught in a riptide; we soon gave up and left the throng, much to 
my secret relief, though the mood of the crowd seemed celebra¬ 
tory, even jubilant, rather than threatening. 

Once back through the checkpoint, we proceeded to the fifth- 
story roof of the AUC Science Building, which fronts directly on 
Tahrir Square and often had served as a backdrop for television 
coverage of the revolution. Tahrir Square is a vast and somewhat 
irregularly shaped public space, once the military encampment 
and parade ground of Ottoman and British rulers of Egypt. 
Spread out before us as we reached the edge of the roof of tine 
Science Building, and filling every nook and cranny of the Square 
as far as the eye could see, was an almost unimaginable sea of 
people, many thrusting aloft banners and waving red, white and 
black Egyptian flags. According to the next day's report in The 
New York Times, at that moment more than one million people 
were gathered in Tahrir Square. 

For me, the awe-inspiring effect of this multitude was similar 
to my first view of the Grand Canyon: It was hard to believe that 
such a thing could exist on this earth. Periodically, chanted slogans 
("Our house must be cleaned totally!" i.e. "All cabinet ministers 
must be replaced now!") rose from the Square in thunderous 
waves of sound. Though billed as a joyous celebration, this dem¬ 
onstration was also plainly intended as a display of raw political 
power, a potent reminder to the Supreme Council of the Armed 
Forces (which had taken control of the Egyptian government a 
week earlier) that the popular movement that toppled Mubarak 
was not to be trifled with. 
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We left the Science Building roof in stunned silence and made 
our way home from Tahrir Square. But the image of the vast 
flag-waving, banner-wielding, slogan-chanting multitude stayed 
with me, an image alternately inspirational and terrifying. Wildly 
optimistic and wildly pessimistic precedents — Gandhi's India, 
Mao's China — coursed through my mind, but surely it was the 
first time that I had begun to comprehend the magnitude of the 
forces unleashed by the recent events in Egypt. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME, IF IT'S H.E. 

SUZANNE MUBARAK? 

hrough a combination of foresight, courage and luck, 
my wife and her senior managers managed to reopen 
the university a mere 36 hours after the collapse of the 
Mubarak regime. The next weeks were full of uncer¬ 
tainty — AUC was the only university open in Egypt 
for nearly a month. Almost immediately, however, a controversy 
erupted at AUC that is still not definitively resolved. 

Tucked away in a comer of AUC's stunning New Cairo cam¬ 
pus is a ground-floor lecture hall that seats about 70 people and is 
typically used for guest lectures. It was named the "H.E. Suzanne 
Mubarak Conference Center" after the wife of the deposed Egyp¬ 
tian president. The "H.E." stands for "Her Excellency." 

Mrs. Mubarak is a proud alumna of AUC. The naming of this 
modest facility in her honor by her friends and admirers was in 
recognition not of a specific benefaction but of her loyalty to the 
university through the years. 

Soon after the university reopened, an open forum was held in 
the largest auditorium on the New Cairo campus. Hundreds of stu¬ 
dents, faculty and staff attended in a scene uncannily reminiscent of 
the plenary strike meetings at Columbia in May 1968. Emotions in 
the AUC auditorium ran high, and speaker after speaker demanded 
the immediate removal of Mrs. Mubarak's name from the confer¬ 
ence center, to general applause, loud cheering and stamping of feet. 
Toward the end of the forum, however, one young woman suggest¬ 
ed that the university not act in haste and that at the very least the 
removal of Mrs. Mubarak's name be given further reflection. 

In the weeks that followed, the Mubarak name was removed 
from hundreds of public buildings in Egypt. I visited one of those 
buildings, an enormous state-of-the-art public library in a mixed- 
income area bordering our neighborhood of Ma'adi. Mrs. Mubarak 
was known for causing libraries to be built all over Egypt, a coun¬ 
try where 30 percent of the population is still illiterate. I confess 
to having felt a twinge of doubt upon seeing that her name, once 
in huge block letters, had been wiped unceremoniously from the 
facade of this magnificent facility, open to rich and poor alike. 

Certainly the motives of those who want to remove the 
Mubarak name must be respected. The most frequently heard ob¬ 
jection to name-changing is that it smacks of Stalinist rewriting of 
history, but these are not people attempting to erase the collective 
memories of their own ghastly deeds; they are pro-democracy 
activists affronted by reminders of 30 years of brutal dictatorship. 

Nor should those who favor retaining some version of the 
Mubarak name for historical transparency be overly rigid in then- 
stance: Even those who feel most hesitant about removing Mrs. 
Mubarak's name — I count myself among them — would likely 
agree that the H.E. (Her Excellency) should go because it is a bla¬ 
tant provocation. 

Admittedly, it is not easy to make an "innocent spouse" de¬ 
fense on Mrs. Mubarak's behalf. While it is doubtful that blatant 
election-rigging, pervasive corruption and condoning of torture 


were routinely discussed at the Mubarak dinner table, even Mrs. 
Mubarak has since conceded that millions of dollars not properly 
belonging to her were found in her personal bank accounts. 

AUC is a private institution that makes its own decisions 
about such matters. Almost as soon as the university reopened, a 
list-serve was formed by students, faculty, alumni and interested 
outsiders for the sole purpose of bringing about the removal of 
Mrs. Mubarak's name from the conference center. 

One possible solution to the naming dilemma may be found 
at the University of Cape Town, South Africa. There, a prominent 
statue of Cecil Rhodes, the great explorer and statesman and noto¬ 
rious white supremacist, frames (some would say ruins) the view 
of the beautiful city of Cape Town and its picturesque harbor from 
the university's mountainside campus. Attached to the base of the 
statue is a plaque that reads something like this: We know that this 
statue will offend many people. Cedi Rhodes was a champion of 
the now-discredited system of apartheid. Yet Rhodes donated the 
land for this university—without him it would not exist—and he 
is part of our history. We have dedded to leave the statue here in 
the hope that it will provoke continuing discussion. 

Rashid Khalidi, the Edward Said Professor of Modem Arab Stud¬ 
ies and Literature at Columbia, visited AUC a few weeks after the 
Mubarak regime fell to give a talk on the new Egypt. He suggested 
still another approach. The first question following his prepared re¬ 
marks came from a young woman, visibly shaking with anger, who 
demanded to know if it was proper for the university to continue to 
name a conference center after the wife of a deposed didator. After 
acknowledging that he was indeed grateful for not having been as¬ 
signed to speak at the "Suzanne Mubarak" center, Khalidi opined 
that it could make sense to rename the facility, but install a plaque 
reading "Formerly the Suzanne Mubarak Conference Center." 

Not long after Khalidi spoke at AUC, a recent graduate of the 
university, now a well-known political activist, pulled the gray 
stone plaque bearing Suzanne Mubarak's name off the wall next 
to the entrance of the conference center. As a veteran of Colum¬ 
bia '68, where students and their sympathizers thought nothing 
of occupying entire buildings and (in some instances) barricad¬ 
ing entrances against the police, I had continued to be amazed at 
the civility on the AUC campus, where until that moment, and 
despite the continuing strong feelings about the Mubarak nam¬ 
ing issue, students and activists had resisted crossing the line be¬ 
tween peaceful, if lively, protest and damaging property. 

Plaque or no plaque, the conference center still remained offi¬ 
cially named for Suzanne Mubarak. In late April, however, the uni¬ 
versity administration announced that use of the Mubarak name for 
the conference center would be suspended until the fall, when an 
international conference will be held at AUC on "Public Names, His¬ 
tory and Memory in Political Transitions." Invited to the conference 
will be scholars and activists from post-apartheid South Africa, post- 
Communist Eastern Europe and post-dictatorship Latin America. 

The international conference, the university's announcement 
noted, will honor both the sentiment of the AUC community and tire 
university's mission as an institution of reflection, debate and learn¬ 
ing. Only following the conference, the announcement added, will a 
final decision be made as to the name of the conference center. Q 

Marc Rauch '69 graduated from Harvard Law School in 1975. Prior to 
moving to Egypt in January, he practiced law in New York City for 35 
years, first as a labor and entertainment lawyer, then in commercial real 
estate. From 2003-10 he also served in various positions in New York 
City government relating to affordable housing, the United Nations and 
sustainability. 
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Harlem 

Alexander Hamilton (Class of 1778) 
found tranquility in Harlem’s wooded landscape 


Jonathan Gill '86, '99 GSAS, a professor of American his¬ 
tory and music, currently is on the faculty of the Manhattan 
School of Music. He has taught at Columbia, City College 
and Fordham, and written for The New York Times. 

Gill's new history, Harlem: 
The Four Hundred Year His¬ 
tory from Dutch Village to 
Capital of Black America, is 
the first book to show the whole 
panorama of Harlem's story from 
the early days of the Lenni Le- 
napes, through the arrival of the 
Dutch, to the turbulent struggle 
for American independence and 
up to the present. During the 
Revolutionary War, the action 
spilled over the land we know 
as Columbia's campus: In the Battle of Harlem Heights, 
George Washington's men were forced to retreat through 
a buckwheat field where Barnard now sits. Another 
Columbia footnote: Washington's highly competent 
aide-de-camp during much of the war was Alexander 
Hamilton (Class of 1778). So influential was the future 
Treasury secretary that Dr. Benjamin Rush, an educator 
and Founding Father, commented that Washington was 
in fact "governed by one of his aides." 

Hamilton's and Harlem's 
fates seem to have been linked. 

Long after the Revolutionary 
War, he moved back to its wood¬ 
ed landscape in order to find a 
tranquility that had eluded him 
further downtown. In the fol¬ 
lowing excerpt, Gill follows the 
twists and turns of Hamilton's 
— and Harlem's — intertwined 
fortunes. 

Rose Kemochan '82 Barnard 




Jonathan Gill '86, 
'99 GSAS 
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T he beginning of the end of the American 
War of Independence came in October 1781, 
with the British surrender at Yorktown, 
Virginia, but it took years for Harlemites to 
come home. It wasn't until November 21, 
1783, four days before the British left down¬ 
town, that George Washington crossed over 
from the Bronx to Manhattan to meet with 
officers and politicians at Day's tavern, at 
what is now Eighth Avenue and West 126th 
Street. Reoccupying the island was first on 
the agenda, and Washington ordered the 
army to capture any "offenders" who remained. Peace could be as compli¬ 
cated as war, Washington knew, so he spent a few nights at Harlem, first at 
the newly opened Blue Bell tavern and then at Leggett's Halfway House, 
located in the old McGown's tavern, before heading south to New York 
City. Even then, it took time for the new political realities to sink in uptown. 
After Washington and his company left, a group of twenty-five loyalists 
tried to tear down the American flag flying at Leggett's. 

The War of Independence had been good for New York. The city, which 
served as the base of operations for the British, doubled in population, to 
some thirty thousand people, between 1775 and 1780. Retreating soldiers 
and fleeing loyalists reduced its size to about twelve thousand inhabitants 
in 1781, but it soon began growing again, especially when the business of 
government began in what was then the capital of the new state and the new 
nation. Trade with the West Indies — importing sugar, rum, and slaves and 
exporting tobacco and grain — also started up again. By 1790 there were 
more than thirty-three thousand people below the city's new northern bor¬ 
der of Houston Street, and that number more than doubled by the time of 
the War of 1812. Overcrowding was hardly the only problem. Many of the 
buildings that didn't bum down in 1776 were still vulnerable because there 
wasn't enough water available to put out fires. Moreover, poor water qual¬ 
ity and deplorable sanitary conditions meant that epidemics continued to 
ravage New York City. One outbreak of yellow 
fever claimed the lives of more than 5 percent 
of the city, with casket makers roaming the 
streets shouting "Coffins of all sizes!" No won¬ 
der not just aristocrats but prosperous down¬ 
town businessmen who were supplanting the 
old hereditary order with a new mercantile 
upper class wanted to get away, and northern 


Alexander Hamilton's 
beloved Grange, shown 
before 1889 and in modem 
times. The building was 
moved to Saint Nicholas 
Park in 2008 and is due to 
reopen in September. 
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Manhattan was just the place. According to the very first federal 
census, taken less than a decade after the end of the war, there 
were only 803 people living in the entire Harlem Division, 189 of 
whom were slaves. While these may seem like substantial num¬ 
bers, many of these people lived outside the village proper, and 
the total number was not even 3 percent of the island's popula¬ 
tion. The census also characterized 41 people in northern Manhat¬ 
tan as "other," which may have referred to people about whom 
not enough was known, or to free blacks, persons of mixed race, 
Indians, or even Jews — among the prominent New Yorkers who 
owned property uptown was the well-known businessman and 
proto-Zionist Benjamin Judah. 

Matters of both war and government had brought Washington 
back to Harlem in the fall of 1783, but in the years that followed 
it was pleasure that the new president was after. Local lore has it 
that Washington fancied one of the female slaves who worked at 
the old Stone House Inn, at what is now St. Nicholas Avenue and 
West 152nd Street. Easier to document is the trip he took in Oc¬ 
tober 1789 with his vice president, John Adams, and their wives 
through Long Island and the Bronx before ending up with a din¬ 
ner at Marriner's tavern, at what is now First Avenue and East 
126th Street. Washington returned to Harlem the following sum¬ 
mer with Vice President Adams and his wife, Abigail, as well as 
their son, the future president John Quincy Adams, in addition to 
Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson, the Secretary of War Henry 
Knox, and Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton [Class 


of 1778]. Ensconced in a six-horse yellow carriage decorated with 
mermaids and cupids, they toured the Revolutionary War forti¬ 
fications at Harlem and imbibed at Marriner's before visiting the 
old headquarters at the Morris Mansion. 

Washington wasn't the only downtowner riding uptown for 
pleasure. Improved roads meant that Harlem was finally within 
reach of commuters as well as day trippers. In the years after the 
Revolutionary War, charges for pleasure excursions were high: 
one pound, twelve shillings for a full day's excursion in a coach 
and one pound, eight shillings for a half day, which didn't include 
a fiddler, food and drink, care of the horses, or the prostitutes 
who often came along. Trips uptown were not only expensive 
but hazardous. A1795 article in the New York Journal recounted 
how passengers were killed when they tried to get out on the 
steep stretch of road that would later be known as "Breakneck 
Hill," along what is now St. Nicholas Avenue. 

In the years after the war, visitors had a broad choice when it 
came to lodgings. In addition to Marriner's, Day's tavern, Leggett's 
Halfway House, and the Blue Bell there were the Crossed Keys and 
the Black Horse. Many new inns opened in the years after the war, 
including the Kimmel tavern, the Post Inn, Halsey's tavern, and 
the Harlem Coffee House. Washington no doubt chose Marriner's 
because of the patriotic associations of its owner, William Marriner, 
who had served as a captain during the war, twice venturing into 
British territory to kidnap high-ranking officers. After the fight¬ 
ing was over he went back into the hospitality business, running 
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a number of taverns, including one at the Morris Mansion, which 
was renamed the Calumet Inn and described as a "genteel house of 
entertainment," in the words of the New York Packet. 

The grandeur of the Morris Mansion, even in its less distin¬ 
guished phase, still inspired architects and their uptown patrons, 
more than one of them ex-loyalists who obviously felt at home in 
Harlem, despite their politics. Cadwallader D. Colden, who was 
bom into a prominent loyalist family and spent the Revolution in 
England, returned to New York in 1785 and built a country retreat 
at what would become Seventh Avenue near West 139th Street. 
Valentine Nutter, a loyalist sympathizer who ran a book and statio¬ 
nery shop downtown, sat out most of the war in Nova Scotia with 
his two slaves, but after the war he returned to New York and built 
Nutter Farm, at what is now Lenox Avenue and West 110th Street 
— he had inherited part of the old de la Montagne property. Per¬ 
haps the best-known example of this new generation of uptown 
mansions was the home of the businessman and chemist John 
Bradhurst, after whom Harlem's Bradhurst Avenue is named. The 
property, near what is now West 152nd Street and St. Nicholas Av¬ 
enue, had belonged to the ex-loyalist officer John Maunsell, whose 
niece Mary married Bradhurst, bought the land and the house in 
1796, and turned it into a grand country estate called Pinehurst. 

The most prominent of these new Harlemites was George 
Washington's former aide-de-camp Alexander Hamilton, who had 
gone from strength to strength since he fought by the general's 
side. After becoming a lawyer in 1782, he set up his home and prac¬ 
tice on Wall Street. The tireless Hamilton founded the Bank of New 
York and the New York Evening Post, and he invented the modem 


in 1799. Hamilton's complicated and contradictory position on 
slavery derived from his curious belief that slavery was morally 
excusable but economically unnecessary, since America's future 
depended not on forced labor and agriculture but on immigration, 
banking, and manufacturing. Such ideas were deeply repugnant to 
many Americans, but Hamilton never set much store by popular 
opinion, and he often found himself a party of one. 

A fter the war, Hamilton remained close to Washing¬ 
ton, ghostwriting the general's farewell to the troops 
at Fraunces Tavern and President Washington's sev¬ 
enth and eighth annual addresses to Congress. But as 
time went on Hamilton became estranged from the 
other founding fathers, who considered him a vain social climber. 
They detested the sight of him strutting about New York like a dan¬ 
dy, dressed in the white and tan color scheme of his native tropics. 
Many also questioned his commitment to representative democ¬ 
racy. No less an authority than Thomas Jefferson warned Wash¬ 
ington that Hamilton was "a man whose history, from the moment 
at which history can stop to notice him, is a tissue of machinations 
against the liberty of the country which has not only received and 
given him bread, but heaped honors on his head." Even his Feder¬ 
alist ally John Adams tried to convince Washington that Hamilton 
was "the most restless, impatient, artful, indefatigable and unprin¬ 
cipled intriguer in the United States, if not the world." Hamilton 
lost even more friends in the deadlocked presidential election of 
1800, which pitted a Federalist ticket of John Adams and Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney against the Republicans Thomas Jefferson 


The most prominent of these new Harlemites was George Washington's 
former aidc-de camp Alexander Hamilton, who had gone from strength 
to strength since he fought by the general's side. 


American corporation in the form of the Society for Establishing 
Useful Manufacturing, at Paterson Falls, New Jersey. Of course, it 
is as a public servant that he is best remembered. He published 
dozens of anonymous Federalist Papers in 1787 and 1788 on the 
importance of a strong central government, articles that helped en¬ 
sure the ratification of the U.S. Constitution. As the nation's first 
secretary of the treasury — at the age of thirty-three — Hamilton 
dreamed up America's first federal budget, central bank, and tax 
system and he founded United States Coast Guard and Customs 
services. As active as he was in politics and business, Hamilton still 
found time to do pro bono work for St. Mark's Church in the Bow¬ 
ery and for Sailors' Snug Harbor for aged seamen, both of which 
still exist. Hamilton also helped found New York's oldest high 
school, Erasmus Hall, and even though his own wife was a slave 
owner, he was active in publicly confronting America's already 
disastrous racial situation. During the Revolutionary War, Ham¬ 
ilton had unsuccessfully urged the use of black soldiers, though 
this was less a moral position than a pragmatic one, since Wash¬ 
ington's army had been decimated by desertions and resignations, 
and Hamilton did balk at the idea of Negro officers. After the war 
he founded the Society for Promoting the Manumission of Slaves, 
started a chain of African Free Schools, and gave free legal repre¬ 
sentation to runaway or kidnapped slaves. When in 1786 he was 
elected to the New York State Assembly, among his first acts was a 
petition to end the slave trade in New York State, and it was partly 
due to his influence that abolition, albeit gradual, began in the state 


and Aaron Burr. Hamilton had no great love for Jefferson but he 
was terrified at the idea of his old rival Burr in power. 

In terms of blood and background, there could be no greater 
contrast between these two founding fathers. Hamilton was a 
poor bastard of dubious racial origin, and Burr, bom in Newark, 
New Jersey, in 1756, was the moneyed scion of the finest of colo¬ 
nial stock. This sickly, spoiled boy was also an expert fencer and 
marksman who excelled in his studies. The times drew many 
young men into revolutionary activities but Burr, who was short 
but good-looking and apparently very charming, preferred wom¬ 
en to politics. It wasn't until the summer of 1775 that he joined 
Colonel Benedict Arnold's hopeless expedition to take Canada. 
Burr distinguished himself by impersonating a priest and deliv¬ 
ering a message through 120 miles of savage winter wilderness, 
and later saving the life of his wounded general by carrying him 
through the snowdrifts out of the range of British gunfire. In June 
of 1776 Burr became Washington's secretary but, like Hamilton, 
he chafed at his subordinate position, quitting after two weeks 
and returning to the battlefield. By 1779 he felt he had done his 
duty and resigned his commission, marrying and starting a law 
practice on Wall Street, just a few doors down from Hamilton. 
With the end of the war, business was booming, and they set 
aside differences to do business. Indeed, Burr was equivocal 
when it came to party allegiance. Though he founded the Tam¬ 
many Society, an anti-Federalist club that came to dominate local 
politics, he was known as the "Eel" because he wouldn't commit 
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to party or position. Burr's election to the United States Senate in 
1791 — his opponent was Hamilton's father-in-law — put an end 
to the pretension of courtesy between the two men. 

T homas Jefferson called the contest to become the third 
president the "Revolution of 1800," because it marked 
the rise of the Republican Party as a permanent force 
in American politics. Even Hamilton defied his Feder¬ 
alist principles, crossing party lines to support Jeffer¬ 
son, a decision that helped relegate him to the margins of Ameri¬ 
can political life. Something much more personal was also in play. 
Hamilton was devoted to his wife and family, but he was notorious 
among the founding fathers for his philandering. In 1797 Hamil¬ 
ton was humiliated by a blackmail attempt — he was convinced it 
was Burr out to revenge one too many political squabbles — that 
involved one of his extramarital affairs. Rather than back down, 
Hamilton came clean and began looking for an exit strategy from 
public life. He had always loved urban life and New York City in 
particular, which he had helped turn into a maelstrom of trade, in¬ 
dustry, and commerce. Now he began to look elsewhere for refuge. 

Hamilton had long regretted his inability to live and entertain 
in a grand fashion, like Jefferson at Monticello or Burr at Rich¬ 
mond Hill. "If I cannot live in splendour in Town," he wrote, "I 
can at least live in comfort in the country." Also at work in Ham- 


Gracie Mansion and New York City Hall and the inventor of Fed¬ 
eralist architecture in the years after the Revolution. The Grange 
was the home of a man with something to prove. The two-and- 
a-half-story, fifty-by-fifty clapboard house, with front and back 
porches and piazzas on each side, was at once practical and fanci¬ 
ful. Before it was altered in the late nineteenth century, a broad 
staircase at street level led to two octagonal drawing rooms for 
entertaining, trumping the Morris Mansion's single octagonal 
drawing room. Massive bay windows and mirrored walls made 
the rooms look bigger than they were. Illusion was also at work 
in the eight fireplaces, which fed four chimneys, two of which 
were ornamental. On the second floor were six bedrooms for the 
family's seven children, while servants and slaves had their quar¬ 
ters in the attic and did much of their work in the basement. 

The Grange became Hamilton's obsession, and he became 
involved in every detail of its construction. He supervised the 
caulking on the porches, corrected the property's overly loamy 
soil, and obsessed over an eighteen-foot bed of flowers, instruct¬ 
ing workers to arrange three sections of tulips, hyacinths, and lil¬ 
ies into three larger sections, all surrounded by a laurel hedge and 
climbing wild roses. If nothing else, it was a diversion from the 
sordid affairs of business and politics. Hamilton wrote to a friend, 
"A disappointed politician you know, is very apt to take refuge 
in a Garden." 


The Grange became Hamilton's obsession, and he became involved 
in every detail of its construction. If nothing else, it was a diversion from 
the sordid affairs of business and politics. 


ilton's desire to move to the country was his sense that conditions 
downtown were worsening. In 1793 Hamilton and his wife had 
both come down with yellow fever. His sudden embrace of na¬ 
ture and family surely pleased his enemies, especially Jefferson, 
who had never been able to convince Hamilton, the quintessen¬ 
tial New Yorker, of the superiority of rural life. Now, Hamilton 
began to enjoy fishing and hunting with his sons on visits up¬ 
town. It was on one of these jaunts that they came to know the 
businessman Jacob Schieffelin, whose house in Harlem had a 
pier where the Hamiltons sometimes docked. Hamilton was im¬ 
pressed by what he saw, and in the summer of 1798 he took a half 
interest in a farmhouse in Harlem. The weekends that he began 
spending there with his family inspired him to put down roots. 
Later that year he hinted in a letter to his wife that he was think¬ 
ing of buying land in Harlem and building a home for them all. In 
1800 he bought from Schieffelin and Samuel Bradhurst thirty-two 
acres of wooded land, from what is now West 139th to West 146th 
streets, and from St. Nicholas Terrace to Hamilton Place. Close to 
the Bloomingdale Road, the property made for easy commutes 
downtown. It also had the second-best views on the island, next 
to the nearby Morris Mansion. Just as important, it was close to 
the scene of Hamilton's first great victory back in 1776. 

The passion — he called it "executive energy" — that Hamil¬ 
ton had once put into building a nation now went into building 
his house, on the south side of what is now West 143rd Street, 
just east of Amsterdam Avenue. Named after the Hamilton an¬ 
cestral home in Scotland, the Grange was designed by John Mc- 
Comb Jr., whom Treasury Secretary Hamilton had paid to build 
lighthouses a decade earlier. Since then, McComb had become 
the most celebrated architect in the nation, the designer of both 


M uch of what we know about Hamilton's obses¬ 
sion with the Grange comes from letters he 
wrote on a portable mahogany desk, traveling 
on business in coaches bumping along remote 
upstate New York lanes or in small inns or mod¬ 
est boardinghouses. For all of his dreams about a peaceful retire¬ 
ment Hamilton, who not only suffered from gout but had frequent 
pain in his side from an old war wound, had to take to the road and 
work harder than ever to satisfy what his grandson called his "syl¬ 
van longings." He had to be resourceful when it came to raising 
money to build the Grange, getting a good deal from the general 
contractor because he had successfully represented his brother in 
a murder trial. No such economies were available with McComb, 
who charged Hamilton $2,495.20, an impossible sum even for one 
of the guiding spirits of the American Revolution. Hamilton more 
than once failed to qualify for a construction loan, and he had to 
mortgage the property for $5,000 in order to keep construction 
moving forward. The completion of the Grange in 1802 demanded 
a housewarming party, complete with speeches, prayers, and the 
exhibition of Hamilton's special pride and joy: a grove of thirteen 
sweet gum trees, raised from seedlings by George Washington at 
Mount Vernon and representing the thirteen colonies. Eventually, 
the Grange also became a gathering spot for the best company 
in New York, though not the political kind. Like his rival Aaron 
Burr, Hamilton had switched sides too many times and made too 
many enemies. That still left prominent families like the Bayards, 
the Birds, the Fishes, the Hosacks, the Kents, the Morrisses, and 
the Pickerings, who arrived in the evening and were instructed to 
come down for breakfast at 9 a.m. Hamilton's sister-in-law joked: 
"The company must wear their nightcaps to arrive in time." They 
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would then eat and socialize until the next evening's formal ball 
for up to seventy people. But Hamilton didn't move to Harlem to 
relax. If Mount Vernon and Monticello could be working farms, 
so could the Grange, though Hamilton admitted that he was as 
ill prepared to play the role of gentleman farmer "as Jefferson to 
guide the helm of the United States." Still, Hamilton tried to make 
the house pay for itself by selling cabbage, strawberries, and as¬ 
paragus. In the end, the grounds weren't large enough to make 
money and Hamilton cleared only $18 in two years. 

When Hamilton wasn't on the road, he made the two-hour 
trip to his downtown office five days per week in order to be with 
his family in the mornings and evenings. The least religious of the 
founding fathers now recited the Lord's Prayer on family walks, 
and on Sundays he led a private worship service in the Episco¬ 
pal manner. Hamilton also now began to spend more time with 
his children, playing on the Grange's lawn or singing songs with 
them. In the evening he took to lying on the grass with them until 
the stars came out. He then put them to sleep and got in bed be¬ 
side them, often remaining there all night. Few founding fathers 
did as much founding — or as much fathering. 

"Mine is an odd destiny," Hamilton once mused to an old 
friend. "Tragic" is perhaps a better word. In Harlem, he tried to 
escape the physical and ideological dangers of downtown, but 
old troubles haunted him. In late 1801, before the Grange was 
complete, his son Philip drunkenly insulted one of Aaron Burr's 
henchmen. Captain George Eacker, in the lobby of a downtown 
hotel. Eacker returned the insult and upped the ante, claiming 
that Philip was a "damned rascal," a charge that led to a duel ear¬ 
ly the next year in New Jersey. Hamilton, who had almost single- 
handedly shepherded into law a bill outlawing dueling in New 
York, advised Philip to exercise a gentlemanly maneuver called 
the delope, which involved purposely firing into the air and miss¬ 
ing the opponent. Philip shot to kill but was mortally wounded 
in the encounter. Hamilton went wild with grief on seeing his 
dying son back in Manhattan and lay next to him in bed for the 
several days of intense suffering it took before Philip died. The 
family never recovered, though they were determined to make 
the Grange a place where, as Hamilton wrote to his wife, "I am 
always sure to find a sweet asylum from care and pain." 

rowed back across the river. When word of the events reached up¬ 
town, Hamilton's seventeen-year-old daughter Angelica lost her 
mind, never to recover. Meanwhile, Elizabeth rushed downtown 
and watched helplessly as her husband suffered. He died the next 
day. Hamilton was forty-seven years old when he was buried in 
the graveyard of Trinity Church. 

Letters Hamilton had written to his wife, to be opened in case 
of his death, explained his decision and bid her farewell, regretting 
that he "too far sacrificed the interests of my family to public avo¬ 
cations," and explaining that moving to Harlem had been an effort 
to rectify his error. At the time of Hamilton's death, the Grange was 
worth $25,000, but its builders were owed money, and he had paid 
only $2,000 of the $5,000 principal on the 1801 mortgage. Hamil¬ 
ton's political flip-flop during the election of 1800 hadn't left the 
family totally friendless. In 1805 Archibald Grade and twenty- 
eight others bought the house and property for $30,500 and sold it 
back to Elizabeth for only $15,000. The family remained there until 
1813, when they sold it and moved downtown, no longer able to 
afford the upkeep on such an extensive property. The Hamiltons 
didn't leave Harlem altogether, though. The Hamilton Free School, 
the first public school uptown, was chartered just a few years later, 
on land given by Elizabeth, at what is now Broadway near West 
187th Street, and the family owned property uptown as late as the 
1890s. Of course, the very names of Hamilton Heights and Hamil¬ 
ton Place keep Alexander Hamilton's memory alive. q 

Harlem © 2011 by Jonathan Gill; reprinted with the permission of 
the publisher. Grove/ Atlantic, Inc. 
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he election of 1800 had also marked the beginning 
of the end of Aaron Burr's political career. The office 
of vice president would have been enough for most 
men, but it wasn't for Burr, and as his term drew to a 
■JLm close he turned his sights to the governorship of New 
York. Again Hamilton refused to lend the support of the Federal¬ 
ists to a man "of irregular and insatiable ambition" who "ought not 
be trusted with the reins of government." It was the last straw for 
Burr, who embarked on a scheme of character assassination that 
could only end in a duel. Hamilton was aware that Burr had been 
an expert marksman since he was a boy, but he accepted the chal¬ 
lenge and began to prepare for the possibility of his demise. At 
dawn on Wednesday, July 11,1804, Hamilton rowed across 
the Hudson River and met Burr in Weehawken, New Jersey. 

It was the same spot where Philip had dueled some two 

years earlier. Burr had even chosen the very set of guns ^KSjk 

used in the Eacker duel. When the order to "Present!" 

came, Hamilton raised his weapon and intentionally 

shot over Burr's head. Burr, who considered the delopc SgSBBBk 

cowardly, returned fire directly and shot Hamilton in mBSSBBk 

the gut. The bullet severed his liver and lodged in his flHHHHH 

spine, but Hamilton remained conscious and was JHHHH 

JBm 
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Behind the Shell 

From Saturday Night Live to Hollywood and Marcel the Shell of 
YouTube fame, Jenny Slate ’04 is forging a resilient path to stardom 

By Mike Agresta '04 


L ike many aspiring comedians, Jenny Slate '04 grew 
up dreaming of one day landing a role on Saturday 
Night Live. In 2009-10, after five years of paying her 
dues and winning accolades in tide New York alter¬ 
native comedy scene, her dream suddenly came true. 
A successful one-woman show, Jenny Slate: Dead Mil¬ 
lionaire, at the Upright Citizens Brigade Theatre helped attract a 
top-notch agent. Soon after. Slate was auditioning for executive 
producer Lome Michaels and landing the job. 

It was the start of a year of highs and lows that would cul¬ 
minate in the most successful comedic creation of Slate's young 
career — a triumph that came, surprisingly, despite SNL, rather 
than through it. "I could describe it as a series of dates with some¬ 
one whom you've always wanted to go out with," she says of her 
year at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. "Every single second you're think¬ 
ing, 'Oh my God, I can't believe this is happening.' " 


Slate's one season on SNL was exciting and tumultuous. She 
created a popular recurring character, Tina-Tina Chaneuse, an 
outer-borough fashion plate and purveyor of bizarre personal¬ 
ized alarm clocks, car horns and doorbells. (For animal lovers: 
"Ding dong. Woof. Bears.") Her spot-on impersonations of celeb¬ 
rities included Lady Gaga, Kristen Stewart and Senator Olym¬ 
pia Snowe (R-Maine). But SNL is famously tough on new cast 
members, who compete with one another for airtime and atten¬ 
tion. When in the middle of a sketch peppered with halfway-cuss 
words like "friggin'" she accidentally let fly a bona fide "f-bomb" 
on live television, critics instantly speculated that the slip-up 
might cost Slate her job. 

Indeed, the next spring, as calls went out about contract re¬ 
newals, Slate waited by the phone in her Brooklyn apartment. 
As a way of lightening the mood, she started practicing a new 
comedic voice — childish and naive, with a stuffed-up nose and 



Above: Jenny Slate '04 cracks up her friend and stand-up comedy partner, Gabe Liedman '04. Opposite: Slate onstage with Max Silvestri (left) and 
Liedman at Big Terrific in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. 
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a disarming eagerness to be heard. At first, she tried it out around 
the house with her boyfriend. Dean Fleischer-Camp, and on the 
phone with her best friend and stand-up partner, Gabe Lied- 
man '04. They laughed; the trick worked. "I kept doing the voice 
because I just felt that small," Slate says. "I don't do well sitting 
around. I need to be creative and to work. I was doing this little 
voice and feeling kind of stuck and wanting to do something." 

The call she wanted from SNL never came; her contract was 
not renewed. The voice, however, blossomed into something ex¬ 
citing and new. A character slowly developed — an ingeniously 
self-sufficient, 1-inch-tall gastropod shell named Marcel. Slate 
and Fleischer-Camp sat on the couch in their underwear, and he 
recorded as she improvised one-liners. ("Guess what I use to tie 
my skis to my car? A hair." "Guess what I use for skis? Toenails 
from a man.") Fleischer-Camp, a filmmaker, then animated a 
stop-motion video with a pitch-perfect fidgeting protagonist. 

The result, Marcel the Shell with Shoes On, debuted at an alterna¬ 
tive comedy show in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. Fleischer-Camp was 
urged to put it on YouTube, but at first Slate demurred. "I'm always 
hesitant to put things online," she says. "I'd rather have things be 
seen by people who will be respectful instead of people who go 
online to make mean comments. Basically, I was afraid. But you 
can't live like that. That was one of the main reasons I made Marcel 
in the first place, because I was tired of just sitting around and wait¬ 
ing for something to happen. Then, it just kind of exploded." As of 
August 9, the video had registered more than 11.1 million YouTube 


views. That's more than the average viewership of an entire SNL 
episode last season. 

The viral success of the video has taken Slate's career in sever¬ 
al new and exciting directions. She and Fleischer-Camp recently 
signed a two-book deal with Penguin, with the first title, picture 
book Marcel the Shell with Shoes On: Things About Me, due out No¬ 
vember 1. They won the Grand Jury Prize at the 2011 New York 
International Children's Film Festival, and they're in talks about 
a Marcel TV show. The video made the rounds in Hollywood as 
well. Recently, Slate has landed three roles in major-studio mo¬ 
tion pictures: a voice role for an animated Dr. Seuss adaptation, 
a live-action part in an Alvin and the Chipmunks sequel and a sup¬ 
porting role in a Reese Witherspoon romantic comedy. 

D espite her outstanding high school academic record 
(class valedictorian of the prestigious Milton Acad¬ 
emy outside Boston), Slate's Columbia years were de¬ 
fined more by acting and comedy than by classroom 
pursuits. "Part of the reason I chose Columbia was because it 
was in New York," she says. "That was where all the comedy 
was happening." She also acknowledges being drawn in by the 
campus — "a snow globe in the middle of the city," she calls it. 
She quickly joined the cast of the Varsity Show and participated 
in three improv and sketch comedy groups: Two Left Feet, Fruit 
Paunch and the Weiner Philharmonic. 

In 2001, at her first Varsity Show rehearsal. Slate met her future 
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stand-up and writing partner, Liedman. "It was the first time in 
my life that I had a real best friend," Slate says. "We always un¬ 
derstood each other's brains, got each other's ambitions. Gabe is 
the one person who really understands the kinds of things that 
upset me and the kinds of things that make me happy." 

"She is hands-down the bravest performer I've ever seen," 
Liedman says of Slate. "Part of it is being a little nuts, maybe, but 
the rest of it, the vast majority of it, is genuine bravery. Comedi¬ 
ans are not usually very confident people; Jenny is full-throttle 
and incredibly smart." 

Liedman and Slate have performed together continually since 
that first Varsity Show. These days, they co-host a live comedy 
show. Big Terrific, in Brooklyn, produce various web shorts with 
Fleischer-Camp and are working on a screenplay. Liedman also 
has a booming solo career; in the past year, he's opened for Patton 
Oswalt at Caroline's; shot pilots for E!, VH1 and Comedy Central; 
and performed stand-up at Miller Theatre, his first return to the 
stage at Columbia since 2004. 

"When we graduated," Liedman says, "there were a bunch of 
people from our group who lived in NYC and still wanted to do 
comedy together, so we created a little sketch group. Over time, 
everyone kind of went his or her own way" -- to graduate school, 
conservatory and high-profile comedy writing gigs — "but Jenny 
and I just kept on truckin'." Liedman points to a number of re¬ 
cent alums who have been invaluable as friends and contacts in 
the comedy world, including Chelsea Peretti '00 Barnard, who 
recently taped a Comedy Central special; Lang Fisher '02 of the 
Onion News Network; and Michelle Collins '03 Barnard of VHl's 
Best Week Ever. For Liedman and Slate, however, their most im¬ 
portant resource has always been each other. 

In 2009, just before landing her SNL role. Slate got a break 
from another Columbia alumnus, albeit one she'd never met. 
Jonathan Ames '95 Arts was looking for an actress to cast as a 
girlfriend for his fictional alter ego, 
portrayed by Jason Schwartzman, on 
the HBO comedy Bored to Death. Ames 
initially intended the role to be limited 
to a single episode, but soon changed 
course. "There was such a nice chem¬ 
istry between Jenny and Jason in their 
first scene that it came up that she 
should return for the next episode, the 
last of the season," Ames says. "So I 
rewrote that script to accommodate 
the change in direction. And once that 
happened, it made perfect sense for 
them to be dating in season two. Jen¬ 
ny brought to the character a sweet¬ 
ness and a dreaminess and a certain 
zaniness. She was perfect!" Suddenly, 
in early 2010, Slate was appearing on 
two highly rated shows at the same 
time. 

R ecent months have involved 
less public exposure for 
Slate as she commutes from 
Brooklyn to the west coast to 
shoot feature films. The SNL gig is in 
her rear view mirror; she has joined a 

pantheon of single-season female cast slate at home jn Brook]yn with 
members that includes Joan Cusack, photos: courtesy jenny slate - 



Sarah Silverman and Janeane Garofolo. In season two of Bored to 
Death, her character dumped Schwartzman's character, and she 
hasn't appeared since. For the next few months at least, the best 
way for comedy fans outside of New York to follow her is on 
Twitter (@jennyslate25), where she maintains an active presence. 

Within the next year, however. Slate will be popping up all over 
again, this time on the silver screen. She'll play Witherspoon's friend 
in the upcoming rom-com This Means War. "That 7 s the part comedi¬ 
ans always start with," she says, "the sassy friend or assistant, where 
they let you improvise." She'll also appear in Danny DeVito's ani¬ 
mated adaptation of Dr. Seuss' The Lorax and as a surfer girl in the 
partially animated Alvin and the Chipmunks: Chipwrecked. 

The latter two roles demonstrate Slate's appeal to younger au¬ 
diences. It 7 s rare for a comedian, particularly one as provocative 
as Slate can be in her stand-up act, to have that kind of range. 
She attributes it partially to a discovery she made while shooting 
Marcel the Shell. "The situation around it, waiting to hear back 
from SNL, was pretty dark," she says. "My feelings about that 
were just, I reject that, I don't want to live in the dark. I like life, 
and I think I was bound to make something that had real heart. 
You can still be sweet and be really funny. It doesn't have to make 
you really uncomfortable in order to make you laugh." 

Liedman thinks Slate may succeed in Hollywood because she 
is an actress whose full complement of skills is only now begin¬ 
ning to be discovered. "It 7 s been amazing to watch her acting ca¬ 
reer really take off after doing straight-up comedy together for so 
long," he says. "She has a real range. She's so talented. But then 
she gets back on stage to do comedy and it's just as sharp and 
funny and weird as ever." 

Lately, Slate has a new challenge to face: the lifestyle changes 
brought on by celebrity. So far, she continues to lead a relatively 
normal life in her beloved Brooklyn surrounded by her tight-knit 
circle of friends, many from Columbia. Every once in a while, 
however, she's reminded of her in¬ 
creasingly public profile. She recalls 
being surprised to read a comment 
about herself on Twitter recently 
where she was referred to as "Jenny 
Slate of Marcel the Shell." 

"It's weird to see someone say 
your name of your art," Slate says. 
"Like, she created this, so now she's 
worth mentioning or worth noticing, 
as opposed to because of who she 
is. That's how I'd always thought 
it would be, but instead it's always 
your work that defines you. " 

Working with close friends like 
Liedman and Fleischer-Camp, forg¬ 
ing connections with auteurs like 
DeVito and Ames, and developing 
popular characters like Marcel the 
Shell and Tina-Tina Chaneuse, Slate is 
in good company these days. 

Check out Marcel the Shell at youtube. 
com/watch?v=VF9-sEbqDvU and a 
video short starring Slate and Liedman 
at vimeo.com/15034189. q 


her dog Reggie. 


Mike Agresta '04 is a Lps Angeles-based 
writer and editor. 
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Max& 

Marcellus 

Alumni co-host midday show for ESPN Radio Los Angeles 

By Phil Wallace '04 


I t's 1 p.m. on a Thursday and NBA basketball is the topic of the day at the 
CARMAX Studios for ESPN Radio 710 AM. Across the street is STAPLES 
Center, which is getting set to host the NBA All-Star Game. Just outside, 
workers are setting up corporate tents that will offer a slew of experiences 
for those who come to L.A. Live — a major sports, entertainment and retail 
complex in Downtown Los Angeles — for the weekend. But on the second floor of 
the main L.A. Live building, debate and banter are in full force. 

"Jay in Whittier, you're on the air," says Max Kellerman '98. 

"Hey, what's up guys?" asks Jay. 

Kellerman looks upset. 

"Come on, man!" Marcellus Wiley '97 retorts. "You know better than that." 
"Guys, we've been through this before," Kellerman says. "We're doing a radio 
show. We're doing great. Now, do you have something to say?" 

Jay in Whittier has just broken one of the cardinal rules of Max & Marcellus , the 
midday show on ESPN Radio Los Angeles: wasting time by engaging the hosts 
in meaningless small talk. 


When Marcellus Wiley 
'97 (standing) was star¬ 
ring in football at Co¬ 
lumbia, Max Kellerman 
'98 already had begun 
his broadcasting career 
by hosting a talk show 
about boxing on public 
access television. Now 
they co-host the midda- 
show on ESPN Radio 7'. 0 
AM Los Angeles. 

PHOTO: MAX S. GERBER 
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Weekend Warrior 

Dr. Robert Klapper 79, ’83 P&S hosts an early-morning radio show in L.A. 


M uch of Los Angeles is still asleep at 7 a.m. on Sat¬ 
urday, but Dr. Robert Klapper 79/83 P8(S has been 
up for hours. The orthopedic surgeon at prestigious 
Cedars-Sinai Medical Center is co-hosting the radio 
program Weekend Warrior with former NBA and 
college basketball assistant coach Dave Miller on 710 ESPN Radio 
Los Angeles, the same station that airs Max & Marcellus. 

"It's very clear that sports should be renamed orthopedics," 
Klapper says on air one morning. He then 
turns to the various injury concerns that 
faced Los Angeles Lakers players such as 
Andrew Bynum, Ron Artest and Matt Barnes 
during the 2010-11 season. "Orthopedics is 
going to determine who wins the NBA title 
this year. I love it." 

Weekend Warrior began airing Satur¬ 
days from 7-9 a.m. in March. The show is 
geared toward men and covers subjects 
such as health and wellness, particularly 
as they relate to sports. Klapper has nu¬ 
merous celebrity patients and he has 
brought several of them onto the program, 
including Dustin Hoffman, William Shatner 
and Tony Danza, to talk about their own 
health and to offer wellness advice. He 
also brings on colleagues who are experts 
in everything from sports psychology to 
physical therapy to nutrition. 

"This is a great listening audience," 

Klapper says. "Think about who is awake 
early on a Saturday morning. It's people 
who are doers, like me. There's a selec¬ 
tion bias and I love that." 

Klapper is a man with diverse skills 
and interests. Growing up in working- 
class Far Rockaway, N.Y., he says he was 
told by those around him that an Ivy League education wasn't 
for people from his neighborhood. He decided to prove them 
wrong and applied to Columbia, in part so he could row crew. 

Klapper's mother was a nurse, and he aspired to become a 
doctor. He took the requisite pre-med courses, but an Art Hu¬ 
manities class with David Rosand '59, '65 GSAS, now the Meyer 
Schapiro Professor Emeritus of Art History and special lecturer 
in art history and archaeology, changed his life. Klapper says 
Rosand started the first class by saying that no one would get 
an A. But Klapper fell in love with the material, worked hard and 
indeed got an A. He became an art history major, which made 
him a unique candidate for medical school. 

Klapper did his residency at the Hospital for Special Surgery 
in New York and his fellowship at the Kerlan-Jobe Orthopaedic 
Clinic in L.A. He currently is a board-certified orthopedic sur¬ 
geon specializing in hips, knees and shoulders at Cedars-Sinai. 
He has written several books on his specialty, most notably Heal 
Your Hips and Heal Your Knees, both of which advise patients on 
how to avoid surgery and what do if it surgery is needed. Klap¬ 
per also is co-director of the Joint Replacement Program at the 
Cedars-Sinai Orthopaedic Center and has a private practice with 
an office across the street from Cedars. 


Using his love of art, as well as some skills taught by his fa¬ 
ther, who was a carpenter, Klapper developed several tools and 
instruments to help orthopedists with hip, knee and shoulder 
surgeries. He holds numerous patents in medical technology, 
including nine on an angled telescope and other specially de¬ 
signed instruments used in hip arthroscopy procedures. 

As for his love of art, Klapper regularly lectures at museums 
around the world on Michelangelo and other artists, often ex¬ 
ploring the unique relationship between 
art and medicine. He also has his own art 
studio in Manhattan Beach, Calif., where 
he sculpts, and he visits Italy once a year 
to sculpt with Carrara marble. He used to 
own an art gallery, which he sold in 2007. 

Klapper moved to Los Angeles in part 
because of his passion for surfing. There 
he developed a relationship with Holly¬ 
wood celebrities. After ER executive 
producer John Well fractured his leg in a 
skiing accident, Klapper saw him as a pa¬ 
tient and wound up becoming a consul¬ 
tant on the hit NBC show from 2001-09. 
His celebrity connections occasionally 
earn him a courtside seat next to his pa¬ 
tient Jack Nicholson at Lakers games. 

"The most valuable piece of real estate 
in Los Angeles is that seat next to Jack 
Nicholson at STAPLES Center," Klapper 
says. "It's a thrill to sit there." 

In 2009, Klapper was waiting outside 
STAPLES Center to meet a mentee before 
taking him to a Lakers-Rockets playoff 
game. Also outside the arena were for¬ 
mer 710 ESPN Radio broadcasters Dave 
Denholm and Brian Long, and they were 
discussing Bynum's knee injury on a pre¬ 
game show. During a commercial break, Klapper approached 
the duo and explained the implications of the injury from an 
orthopedist's point of view. Denholm and Long put Klapper on 
the air and he soon became a regular contributor, discussing 
player injuries. That eventually led to his show with Miller, who 
is a former assistant coach with the New Orleans Hornets, uni¬ 
versity of Texas, USC, Arizona State and Army basketball teams. 

Klapper lives with his wife, Ellen, in Encino, Calif., but he also 
has homes in Ventura, Calif., and Diamond Head, Hawaii. His 
daughter, Michele '08, graduated magna cum laude, won the top 
French department award in her senior year and is pursuing a 
master's at Sciences Po in Paris. Klapper has been CCT's class 
correspondent for the Class of 1979 since 2004. 

Despite his success, Klapper isn't resting on his laurels and 
has ambitions for an even larger role in medicine and media. 

"I want to do for orthopedics what Dr. Mehmet Oz has done 
for nutrition, health and medicine," Klapper says. "I want to 
make it easier for people to understand." 

—RW. 

To listen to podcasts of Weekend Warrior, go to espn.go.com/ 
los-angeles/radio/archive ?id=6182844. 



Jack Nicholson makes a point to Dr. Robert 
Klapper '79, '83 P8iS during a break in a Lakers 
game. 

PHOTO: COURTESY DR. ROBERT KLAPPER '79, '83 P8.S 
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Wiley (No. 5) came to Columbia as a running back but earned his ticket to the NFL as a pass-rushing defensive end. After a 10-year pro career, he 
joined ESPN as an analyst on NFL and other TV shows before being paired with Kellerman. 


Later on in the show, which began in January and airs week¬ 
days 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Pacific time, the pair will make references to 
Bill Cosby and Humphrey Bogart. They will debate who's on the 
list of the 10 best players in the NBA and how they should be 
ranked. Kellerman will offer an explanation of basketball saber- 
metrics, advanced statistical analysis that goes beyond the basic 
boxscore in an effort to better measure performance. And a caller 
will be awarded $107.10 to Langer's Deli for making a strong 
point about Carmelo Anthony — whom Kellerman and Wiley 
were hoping the Lakers would obtain from Denver by trade, but 
who instead was dealt to New York. 

Los Angeles, meet Max and Marcellus. 

■Ft's pretty unlikely for two Columbia alumni to host a lo- 
I cal sports talk show on any station that's not campus radio 
JLwKCR 89.9 FM. And it's even more unlikely for that show 
to be in a city outside New York. But Kellerman and Wiley have 
taken on L.A. with a winning combination of wit, humor and 
knowledge about seemingly everything. 

"In talk radio, there's no substitute for intelligence and person¬ 
ality," says 710 AM ESPN Radio Program Director Mike Thomp¬ 
son, the man who brought the pair together. "IT s ultimately about 
having smart people who can stir things up. The trick is to be witty 
and entertaining and informative when nothing is going on. Max 
and Marcellus can talk about music, or current events, or other 
things that can appeal to the hardcore or the casual sports fan." 

"I've never had so much fun in my radio career," says producer 
Amanda Brown, who has more than a decade of radio experience 
and relocated from ESPN headquarters in 
Bristol, Conn., to work on this show. "I look 
forward to coming to work every single 
day and working with these guys." 

IT s been an interesting road to Los An¬ 
geles sports talk radio for both hosts. 

Kellerman's broadcasting career started 
before he entered Columbia — a huge 
boxing fan, he hosted a public access tele¬ 
vision show in New York called Max on 
Boxing when he was a teenager. He started 
at ESPN television at 24, serving as a com¬ 
mentator on Friday Night Fights. He became 
the first host of ESPN's Around the Horn in 
2002 before hosting his own show, I, Max, 


on Fox Sports Net from 2004-05. 

In 2006, Kellerman started hosting The Max Kellerman Show 
on 1050 ESPN Radio in New York. He also joined HBO as a lead 
analyst for its boxing coverage and contributed to news pro¬ 
grams on MSNBC and later CNN. 

In 2009, Kellerman left the radio station, as he was negotiating to 
become Mike Francesa's co-host on WFAN 660 AM. But the deal fell 
through and Kellerman was without a radio show until early this 
year when Thompson, who had worked with Kellerman in New 
York, took over as the program director at the L. A. ESPN affiliate and 
chose to hire the Columbia grad. Kellerman, 36, has since moved to a 
home in Beverly Hills with his wife, Erin, and their young daughter. 

Kellerman says his style has not changed since he's come to 
Los Angeles. 

"IT s actually a better radio market than New York because every¬ 
one here is in a car," Kellerman notes. "ITs the same type of audience, 
but instead of the Yankees, iTs the Lakers that are the main focus." 

Kellerman was a history major at Columbia; he transferred 
after one semester at Connecticut College. He says that his Co¬ 
lumbia education has helped him with his sports commentaries 
and political riffs. 

"In one of my first political science classes, we read Tragedy of the 
Commons by Garrett Hardin. That theory (first published in Science 
in 1968) explains the problem with boxing today. Everyone acts with 
their own self-interests," Kellerman says. "IT s also the problem with 
our energy policy. You have a limited resource shared by a common 
group of individuals, and the lack of a centralized authority." 


"In talk radio, there’s no 
substitute for intelligence 
and personality. It’s 
ultimately about having 
smart people who can 
stir things up.” 


X XT W hen Thompson was looking 
%■ / for a co-host for Kellerman, 
ff he found the perfect person in 
Wiley, a former NFL Pro Bowl defensive 
lineman who had joined ESPN following 
his retirement in 2006. The pair had the 
same agent, Nick Kahn of ICM, and had 
worked together on a pilot that was filmed 
for ESPN's Sports Nation. And they were at 
Columbia at the same time, although they 
did not know each other while there. 

"I certainly knew of Marcellus when I 
was on campus, since he was a football 
star, but I never crossed paths with him. 
I was out partying with the football play- 
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Kellerman (center) was 24 when he became co-host with Brian Kenny (right) of ESPN's boxing series, Friday Night Fights, in October 1998, just five 
months after graduation. They are joined on set by Roy Jones Jr. (left), a champion in three weight classes. 

PHOTO: RICH ARDEN 


ers, and he was too focused on his career to do that," says Keller¬ 
man. 

Kellerman was intrigued by the opportunity to host a show 
with Wiley. 

"I knew of him as an interesting guy who had turned down schol¬ 
arship money to go to Columbia and who always had a drive to do 
well," Kellerman says. "I noticed how seriously he was taking his 
broadcast career and thought it would be great to work with him." 

A native of Compton, Calif., Wiley originally came to Columbia 
as a running back, turning down athletics scholarship offers from 
numerous Pac-10 schools. Wiley says he chose Columbia because 
he felt it would afford him more opportunities later in life. A mem¬ 
ber of the National Honor Society, he even won the National Type¬ 
writing Championship as a teenager (with 82 words per minute). 

"When I asked people from back in the neighborhood where I 
should go, they all said I should play football at UCLA or some¬ 
where in the Pac-10," Wiley says. "But my counselors [at St. 
Monica High] all said if I could go to Columbia, then I should 
take it. They said it would help me after football and there was a 
networking component. They were right." 

Wiley was a sociology major and says that his Columbia edu¬ 
cation has prepared him well for life away from the gridiron. 

"The first thing I learned [at Columbia] was how to decipher in¬ 
formation. I remember in my first 'Logic & Rhetoric' class being told 
I had to read three books in a week. I had no idea how I would do it," 
Wiley said. "But it's an environment where you want to learn and 
find ways to be successful." 

Still, Wiley was not a great fit for the 
Lions initially. By the end of his sophomore 
season, he had outgrown the running back 
position, bulking up to 245 pounds and 
standing 6-foot-4. Columbia had just re¬ 
cruited a talented running back in Jeff Byrd 
(who later transferred to Stanford) and 
then-head coach Ray Tellier felt that Wiley 
was best suited to play defensive end. 

Having never played on the line before, 

Wiley seriously considered transferring to 
UC Berkeley, whose coach wanted him to 
play safety, a position he had played in 
high school. But Associate Athletics Direc¬ 


tor Jackie Blackett convinced him to stay. 

"Jackie helped me get my priorities straight," Wiley says. "She 
told me to work smarter and work harder." 

Wiley took Blackett's advice, and the two remain close friends. 
Wiley's football career quickly blossomed on the defensive line, 
as the position best suited his skill set and his large physique. In 
his senior year, he was the star co-captain on a Lions team that 
finished 8-2, still the school's best record in its 56-year Ivy League 
history. He was taken in the second round of the 1997 NFL Draft 
by the Buffalo Bills and enjoyed a 10-year career that included 
stops with the San Diego Chargers, Dallas Cowboys and Jackson¬ 
ville Jaguars. Wiley made the Pro Bowl in 2001, but his career was 
ultimately slowed by back and knee injuries. 

After his playing career ended, Wiley became involved with 
several business ventures and joined ESPN, where he is an ana¬ 
lyst on various NFL programs and other shows and the co-host of 
Winners Bracket with Michelle Beadle. The unmarried 36-year-old 
also mentors numerous top-rated high school football recruits in 
Southern California, and his radio gig allows him to stay in his 
hometown. So far, the chemistry between Wiley and his co-host 
has been strong. 

"Working with Marcellus is different from working with many 
others in this business," Kellerman says. "He's a Columbia guy 
and he can see the world in a different way. He can make enough 
sense of our culture so that we can do a show on anything — 
sports, music, world events, you name it." 

"Max is a little over the top and he needs 
someone to burst his balloon every now 
and then. Marcellus has the personality to 
throw a dart at it," Thompson says. "We've 
got a guy from New York and a guy from 
Compton, but they like bantering and mak¬ 
ing jokes, and lo and behold they were both 
once on 116th Street at the same time." 

For more on Max & Marcellus and to listen 
in, go to espn.go.com/los-angeles/radio/show 
?showId=max. 


Phil Wallace '04 lives in Los Angeles and is 
the founder and president ofPicktainment.com. 


“Max is a little over 
the top and he needs 
someone to burst his 
balloon. Marcellus 
has the personality to 
throw a dart at it.” 
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Dean's Alumnae Leadership Task Force 

College seeks to engage more women in leadership roles and fundraising 

By Kimberly Rogers '11 CE and Alex Sachare '71 


D rawing on the talents and accomplishments of Col¬ 
lege alumnae, the Dean's Alumnae Leadership Task 
Force, a global group of 23 alumnae from the Classes 
of 1986-2011, convened in April 2010. The task force, 
a collaborative endeavor between former Dean Mi¬ 
chele Moody-Adams, the Columbia College Office of Alumni Af¬ 
fairs and Development and the University's Office of Alumni and 
Development, established a mission of shaping the future of alum¬ 
nae leadership and broadening philanthropy at the College. 

The task force is chaired by University Trustee Lisa Landau 
Camoy '89 and has four subcommittees: mentoring (Camoy and 
Virginia Wood Cornish '91, co-chairs), fundraising (Kyra Tirana 
Barry '87, chair), regional outreach (Anne-Marie Wright '89, chair) 
and survey and communications (Julie Jacobs Menin '89, chair). 

Camoy notes, "During the past few years, several women felt a 
group of successful Columbia College alumnae from many fields 
and areas of interest should be formed in order to engage more 
women in the life of the College. The arrival of Moody-Adams and 
the 25th anniversary of coeducation were further catalysts to start 
the task force. 

"This is a remarkable group of women, and it has been won¬ 
derful to get to know them — both reconnecting with old friends 
and making new ones. I was amazed at the level of engagement, 
and we raised a significant amount of money for the College." 

To better understand how alumni view the College and their 
relationship with it, the survey and communications committee 
worked with Brian Chap¬ 
man, executive director 
for analytics and business 
strategy, to design an on¬ 
line survey for alumni in 
the Classes of 1987-2010. 
The survey was sent to 
both male and female 
alumni in order to identi¬ 
fy any statistically signifi¬ 
cant gender differences 
related to their responses. 

While male and female 
respondents answered 
most questions in remark¬ 
ably similar percentages, 
one key gender difference 
emerged from the find¬ 
ings: female respondents 
showed a broader range 
and longer list of philan¬ 
thropic interests, whereas 
Columbia was a clear fo¬ 
cus for many men. 

Since the percentage 
of women in the overall 


alumni body continues to grow each year, this finding is signifi¬ 
cant as the College shapes its alumni engagement and fundrais¬ 
ing efforts. The College will aim to involve more alumnae as fun¬ 
draising volunteers and leaders to increase alumnae awareness 
of the opportunities to support students and the satisfying feeling 
of becoming involved in the life of the College. 

Both female and male respondents spoke highly of their Co¬ 
lumbia education, with 94.5 percent of women and 77.1 percent 
of men listing the quality of their education as excellent and only 
2.5 percent or fewer, regardless of gender, describing it as fair or 
poor. When asked about their overall undergraduate experience 
and current feeling toward the College, approximately 90 per¬ 
cent, regardless of gender, called it excellent or good. 

Upward of 80 percent of respondents said they receive an ap¬ 
propriate amount of communication from Columbia and catego¬ 
rize this communication as worthwhile. Interestingly, consider¬ 
ing that the respondents graduated within the last 25 years, near¬ 
ly 80 percent said they read Columbia College Today frequently or 
sometimes but only 51.3 percent offered the same response when 
asked how often they visit a Columbia website. 

More than 600 female respondents listed the mentoring pro¬ 
gram run by Columbia College Women (CCW, college.columbia. 
edu/alumni/committees/ccw) as a potential volunteer interest. 
Each year, more than 100 students are matched with alumnae 
mentors, and there is strong interest for more alumnae to partici¬ 
pate in the program. During the application process this summer, 
more than 360 students — a record — expressed an interest in 
the mentoring program. In addition to mentoring, CCW also has 
scholarship and membership committees. Last year, CCW fund¬ 
raising enabled the awarding of a current-use scholarship. CCW 
was founded by College alumnae in 1989 to create networks 
within the alumni and student communities while building the 
legacy of women at Columbia College. For more information 
on CCW and the mentoring program, contact Sarah Seredych 
Trimmer, assistant director of alumni relations: 212-851-7977 or 
sst2132@columbia.edu. 

The task force's Regional Outreach subcommittee also sought 
to engage Columbia alumnae by hosting a series of focus group 
lunches, receptions and dinners nationally and internationally. 
Events were hosted in San Francisco by Wanda Holland Greene 
'89, '92 TC; in Los Angeles by Donna Herlinsky MacPhee '89; in 
Boston by Sherri Pancer Wolf '90; in New York City by Michelle 
Oh Sing '06 (for young alumni), Kyra Tirana Barry '87 and Sandra 
H. Kim Hoffen '87; in Westchester (N.Y.) County by Teresa Sapu- 
to-Crerend '87, '92 Business; and in London by Heather O'Brien 
Kerzner '91. 

The task force has helped the College make extraordinary 
strides in its fundraising efforts. Alumnae giving to the Colum¬ 
bia College Fund rose approximately 53 percent from Fiscal Year 
2010 to FY'll, and gift commitments were made to the Scholar¬ 
ships 101 Challenge, funded by the late John W. Kluge '37, by sev¬ 
eral task force members, including Barry; Camoy; Hoffen; Ker- 
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zner; Wolf; Michelle Kaiser '87, '92 PH, '97 P&S; and the late Beth 
Dwyer '92, whose family is honoring her legacy of College lead¬ 
ership. The fundraising subcommittee hosted a solicitation work¬ 
shop in Manhattan led by Susan Feagin '74 GS, special adviser to 
President Lee C. Bollinger and former e.v.p. of university devel¬ 
opment and alumni relations. A priority of the College Fund is 
to grow the number of alumnae who serve as Class Agents, vol¬ 
unteer leaders who solicit their peers. For more information on 
fundraising or becoming a Class Agent, contact Kimberly Rogers 
'11 CE, major gifts officer: kr2276@columbia.edu. 

The good work of the task force will help to increase oppor¬ 
tunities for alumnae to get engaged in the life of the College and 


focus on how the success of these women, particularly the Class 
of 1987, paved the way for women at Columbia College today. 

Following are the members of the Dean's Alumnae Task Force: 
Kyra Tirana Barry '87, Francesca Allen Bodini '06, Lisa Landau 
Camoy '89, Joyce Chang '86, Virginia Wood Cornish '91, Allie 
Feldberg '08, Leslie Gittess '88, Ellen Gustafson '02, Sandra H. 
Kim Hoffen '87, Michelle Kaiser '87, Heather O'Brien Kerzner 
'91, Mojdeh Khaghan '88, Elizabeth Melcher Luckett '90, Donna 
Herlinsky MacPhee '89, Julie Jacobs Menin '89, Neda Navab '08, 
Teresa Saputo-Crerend '87, Michelle Oh Sing '06, Siheun Song 
'07, Sherri Pancer Wolf '90, Karen Woodin-Rodriguez '11, Anne- 
Marie Wright '89 and Sue Yang '10. Q 


Getting Involved 

Kyra Tirana Barry ’87 becomes first woman to lead 
Columbia College Alumni Association 


A member of the College's first fully co¬ 
educational class, Kyra Tirana Barry '87 
continues to break ground as the first 
woman president of the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association. Barry succeeded Geof¬ 
frey J. Colvin '74, '77L, '78 Business at the start of 
the 2011-12 academic year. 

"This is a very exciting time to become president, 
as we mark 25 years of coed graduating classes," 

Barry says. "When I joined the Alumni Association 
board in 2004, and saw the board members from the 
classes before me, I suddenly got a real sense that 
the College before my time had been all-male. As an 
18-year-old student, I had not focused much on this 
change to the College and the significance of being 
admitted to the first coed class. Now that I have the perspective of 
an alumna, I am grateful for the opportunity to break more ground 
in this regard as the first woman president of the CCAA." 

Barry and her classmates in tire pioneering Class of 1987 im¬ 
pacted the women who followed at the College and contributed 
to their success, something she hopes to continue as president 
of the CCAA. "The time is right to look at the alumni body in a 
new way, because there has been so much change in the past 25 
years," she says. 

Barry, who majored in urban studies and worked for 10 years 
in public transportation policy at the federal, state and local lev¬ 
els, considers herself to be a "reengaged alum." 

"I stayed close with my classmates and threw a brunch be¬ 
fore Homecoming every year, but for a while that was the extent 
of my connection to Columbia," she says. But Barry's husband, 
David Barry '87, stayed involved with the Columbia wrestling 
program, in which he had participated as a student, and when 
College fundraisers spoke with him and described shifting their 
fundraising strategy to focus more on peer-to-peer solicitation, he 
suggested that they speak with his wife. 

"My involvement started as a Class Agent," says Barry, refer¬ 
ring to the College's peer-to-peer solicitation program involving 
volunteer leaders in each class. "I worked on my 15th reunion. 


and after that I became reengaged." 

Barry credits her predecessors as presidents of the 
CCAA board, Colvin and Brian Krisberg '81, '84L, 
with paving the way for her to assume a leadership 
position. "They accomplished a lot in terms of really 
growing the CCAA board to be more reflective of 
the entire alumni body," she says. "Women can have 
a different approach to their educational institution 
than men, which is why we have Columbia College 
Women [college.columbia.edu / alumni / committees / 
ccw] and the Dean's Alumnae Task Force." 

While serving on the CCAA board, Barry headed 
a committee that focused on increasing involvement 
among alumni who have been out of college 10-25 
years. She considers that an important time to reen¬ 
gage them, much the way she became reengaged. 

"The College is an amazing place, and the education you re¬ 
ceive here lays such a singular foundation. I'm motivated to en¬ 
sure that current students have the same opportunity that I had," 
says Barry, a 2010 recipient of the Alumni Medal for service and 
commitment to the University. "College alumni are terrific to work 
with. There's really strong leadership on the CCAA board. IFs in¬ 
credibly rewarding to help ensure that the College stays as strong 
as it is and gets even stronger." 

How will she measure the success of her two-year term as 
president? 

"My biggest priority as president is to increase the level of en¬ 
gagement with alumni and to provide more meaningful ways for 
alumni to be connected, whether it's for two hours a year or 100 
hours a year," Barry says. "There's a lot more capacity for us to 
capitalize upon. 

"If I can make it easier for more alumni to be involved, to give 
back to Columbia and to help strengthen the Columbia experi¬ 
ence for students and alumni, if I can act as that bridge between 
alumni, students and the administration, I feel I'd be successful." 

Looking for ways to get involved? Log on to college.columbia.edu/ 
alumni/getinvolved. Q 
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Bookshelf 


The Home Run Heard Round the 
World by Ray Robinson '41. Robin¬ 
son's book about the dramatic 1951 
Giants-Dodgers pennant race that 
was decided by Bobby Thomp¬ 
son's home run has been reissued 
in paperback for the event's 60th 
anniversary, with a new preface 
by sportscaster Bob Costas (Dover 
Publications, $12.95). 

Causal Explanation for Social 
Scientists: A Reader edited by 

Andrew P. Vayda '52 and Bradley 
B. Walters. Written for and by so¬ 
cial scientists, this book of essays 
includes text from various areas 
that show how scientists approach 
beliefs and events to answer ques¬ 
tions about the world (AltaMira 
Press, $39.95). 

Using Your Mouth With Your Head 

by Jack H. Bloom '54. This book is 
designed to help people with their 
communication skills in order to 
achieve exceptional outcomes (jack 
hbloom.com, $13.95). 

Mhor and More: Hill Walks in 
Usist by Martin Margulies '61. Af¬ 
ter more than 20 years of climbing 
many of the hills in South Usist, 
Scotland, Margulies is able to offer 
pointers on their paths and notes 
about their beauty (The Islands 
Book Trust, $16.95). 

A March of Liberty: A Constitu¬ 
tional History of the United States, 
Volume I: From the Founding to 
1900 by Melvin Urofsky '61 and Paul 
Finkelman. This comprehensive over¬ 
view of the U.S. Constitution ad¬ 
dresses not only how the Supreme 


Court handles major cases but also 
the impact these cases have on so¬ 
ciety and in American culture (Ox¬ 
ford University Press, $49.95). 

The Instant Physicist: An Illustra¬ 
ted Guide by Richard A. Muller '64, 
illustrated by Joey Manfre. Taking 
information from his 2008 book 
Physicsfor Future Presidents: The Sci¬ 
ence Behind the Headlines as well as 
from the physics course he teaches, 
Muller answers questions with the 
help of color cartoons (W.W. Nor¬ 
ton & Co., $16.95). 

Dealing with an Angry Public: 
The Mutual Gains Approach To 
Resolving Disputes by Lawrence 
Susskind '68 and Patrick Field. By 
showing business and government 
leaders how to work with critics 
and the public, the authors identify 
who the public is and how the me¬ 
dia shapes public perception and 
understanding (Free Press, $18.99). 

The Bauhaus Group: Six Masters 
of Modernism by Nicholas Fox 
Weber '69. Weber offers insight into 
the Bauhaus art school in Germany 
dining the early 1930s as he tells 
the story of Anni and Josef Albers 
and other Bauhaus artists such as 
Paul Klee and Wassily Kandinsky 
(Yale University Press, $27.50). 

The Serpent's Skin: Creation, 
Knowledge, and Intimacy in the 
Book of Genesis by Marc Klein 
'70. By using the literary conven¬ 
tions of the original Hebrew text 
of Genesis, this book offers a new 
literary study of the Bible's first 
book (Urim Publications, $24.95). 


Redeemable Air Mileage: A Collec¬ 
tion of Poems about Travel and 
Other Journeys by Fernando D. 
Castro '75. Castro offers political 
and social commentary through 
the world's everyday scene 
(TA'YER Books, $17.95). 

Deformed and Destructive Be¬ 
ings: The Purpose of Horror Films 

by George Ochoa '81. In this critical 
work, Ochoa argues that the pur¬ 
pose of horror films is to satisfy au¬ 
dience members' desire for things 
that are inaccessible as well as their 
taste for unreal and dangerous be¬ 
ings (McFarland, $40). 

New Traditional Architecture: Fer¬ 
guson and Shamamian Architects 
City and Country Residences by 

Mark Ferguson and Oscar Shamamian 
'81. This book features detailed pho¬ 
tographs of 19 homes that have been 
designed for those who enjoy historic 
and traditional styles (Rizzoli, $75). 

Twice a Spy: A Novel by Keith 
Thomson '87. In this sequel, an Alz- 
heimer's-suffering ex-spy and his 
son are hiding out in Switzerland 
when they are forced to sell a dis¬ 
guised nuclear bomb to terrorists 
to save an NSA operative (Double¬ 
day, $29.95). 

The Politics of Equality by Jason 
Meyers '89. Based on ideas and val¬ 
ues rather than on the rise and fall 
of movements, Meyers explores 
contemporary egalitarian political 
philosophy to answer questions 
about current debates such as those 
on healthcare and education (Zed 
Books, $26.95). 


Everyone Loves You When You're 
Dead: Journeys into Fame and 
Madness by Neil Strauss '91. With 
more than 3,000 celebrity interviews 
under his belt, Strauss brings to 
light mostly unpublished and per¬ 
sonal moments of famous people 
(It Books, $16.99). 

Witches of East End: A Novel by 

Melissa de la Cruz '93. A family of 
witches is forced to live as "regu¬ 
lars" in the town of North Hamp¬ 
ton, N.Y., until dark powers make 
it impossible for the family to hide 
its magic (Hyperion, $23). 

One Nation Under Sex: How the 
Private Lives of Presidents, First 
Ladies and their Lovers Changed 
the Course of American History by 

Larry Flynt and Professor of Ameri¬ 
can History David Eisenbach '94. The 
authors explore the role the sex lives 
of politicians has played in shaping 
our nation's political history, culture 
and international standing (Palgrave 
Macmillan, $25). 

Incommunicado by Keith O'Shaugh- 
nessy '94. In his first collection of 
poems, O'Shaughnessy explores 
communication problems (Grolier 
Poetry Books, $17.95). 

Christian Materiality: An Essay 
on Religion in Late Medieval 
Europe by Caroline Walker Bynum, 
University Professor emerita. 
Bynum describes some Christian 
miracles and explores the problems 
that they present for church au¬ 
thorities and followers due to basic 
scientific and religious assump¬ 
tions (The MIT Press, $32.95). 
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Rachel DeWoskin ’94 Defies Genre in Newest Novel 

By Yelena Shuster '09 


R achel DeWoskin '94's teenage years 
were fairly comfortable. She excelled 
in an alternative arts high school in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., where students cre¬ 
ated independent study projects and called their 
teachers by first names. Her boyfriends were lov¬ 
ing, her girlfriends artistic. "I had a very sheltered 
life," DeWoskin admits. 

Judy Lohden, the protagonist of her latest novel 
Big Girl Small (Farrar, Straus and Giroux, $25), is 
not as lucky. Brilliant, snarky and talented to boot, 

Judy also is 3-foot-9, But thanks to DeWoskin's bit¬ 
ing language, she's not asking for your pity. Judy's 
sharp world view and even sharper wit emerge in 
the first few pages: "My mother's idea has always 
been to try to make me feel close to perfect, but 
how close can that be, considering I look like she 
snatched me from some dollhouse." 

As the precocious narrator, Judy recounts life as 
a little person at a competitive performing arts high 
school. Just when everything seems like a teenage 
dream, Judy's happiness is upended by a dark plot 
twist that tests her ideas of love and justice. De¬ 
Woskin's powerful coming of age story reexamines 
what it means to be small in all its manifestations. 

Judy's unconventional voice marries young adult 
fiction with thriller narrative, resulting in a thought- 
provoking novel that refuses to conform to either genre. 

The sordid tale had a most innocent inspiration: DeWoskin's 
daughter, Dalin (6), who was 4 at the time and obsessed with 
The Wizard ofOz. DeWoskin had watched the classic film about 
"4,000 times" and the more she watched, the more outraged 
she felt about the Munchkins' portrayal. "They're all profession¬ 
ally trained, yet they're made to lick lollipops," DeWoskin says. 

Dressed in a gingham dress and red heels, her toddler had no 
problem imagining herself to be Judy Garland's Dorothy. "What 
if it wasn't that effortless?" DeWoskin wondered. "What if she 
was a dwarf?" Once DeWoskin started researching little people, 
she became even more upset. "We have not managed in Amer¬ 
ica to be sensitive about this issue," she says. "The more l read, 
the edgier Judy got." 

The novel is a topical departure for DeWoskin, who burst onto 
the literary scene in 2005 with her acclaimed memoir, Foreign 
Babes in Beijing: Behind the Scenes of a New China. The book 
chronicled her unlikely fame as the television star of Foreign 


Babes in Beijing, a low-budget Chinese version of 
Sex and the City that was viewed by 600 million peo¬ 
ple. DeWoskin fell into the part after graduating from 
Columbia and moving to Beijing. A friend recom¬ 
mended her because she looked like an American 
(acting experience was not required). 

After five years in China, DeWoskin returned to 
the States to get a master's in poetry from Boston 
University and later write Foreign Babes. Since 
then, the book has been optioned for a series on 
HBO and published in six countries. But even after 
restarting her life in America, DeWoskin wasn't 
done telling stories about China. After Foreign 
Babes, she published a novel, Repeat After Me, 
that chronicled a tragic love story between an 
ESL teacher and her Chinese student. The novel 
won a Foreward Magazine Book of the Year 
award in 2009. 

It was DeWoskin's father, Kenneth DeWoskin '65, 
74 GSAS, a noted sinologist, who set his daughter 
on a bicontintental path from a young age. Family 
vacations involved excavating ancient Chinese in¬ 
struments and sleeping in military guesthouses that 
once housed revolutionary heroes. 

DeWoskin credits Columbia for laying the ground¬ 
work for her success. As an English major, she 
studied British lit with the late University Profes¬ 
sor Edward Said; poetry with the late Kenneth Koch; Eliot, Joyce 
and Pound with the late Wallace Gray; and Shakespeare with 
Ted Tayler. "All my professors made me feel that books mattered 
enormously — it was an ongoing celebration of analytical think¬ 
ing," she says. 

She even wrote Big Girl Small's first draft where she spent 
many undergraduate nights: in Butler Library. DeWoskin's hus¬ 
band, playwright Zayd Dohrn '06 GSAS, had a Ph.D. cubicle on 
the eighth floor, where DeWoskin wrote for a year while their 
younger daughter, Light (3), had a babysitter. 

In fact, she had her daughters in mind when writing Judy's 
strong, persevering character. "Most of the heroes in teenage 
books are boys," she says. "I wanted to write a book for my two 
daughters about how brave and resilient teenage girls can be." 


Yelena Shuster '09 is a freelance writer whose work has been 
featured on Cosmpolitan.com, NYMag.com and The Huffington 
Post. She blogs at lvyLeaguedandUnemployed.com. 



Shi'ism: A Religion of Protest by 

Hamid Dabashi, the Hagop Kevork¬ 
ian Professor of Iranian Studies and 
Comparative Literature. Dabashi 
examines Shi'ism in terms of its 
current political influence in coun¬ 
tries such as Iraq, Iran and Lebanon 
(Belknap Press of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, $29.95). 

Striking First: Preemption and 
Prevention in International 
Conflict by Michael W. Doyle, the 
Harold Brown Professor of U.S. 


Foreign and Security Policy and 
professor of law and political sci¬ 
ence. Doyle attempts to address 
whether the United States has the 
right to defend itself by striking 
first by examining the Iraq war, 
the Cuban Missile Crisis and other 
conflicts (Princeton University 
Press, $17.25). 

The Havana Habit by Gustavo Perez 
Firmat, the David Feinson Professor 
of Humanities. Through advertise¬ 
ments, films, books and other sourc¬ 


es, this book shows how Havana 
and greater Cuba have influenced 
U.S. cultural history (Yale University 
Press, $25). 

Religion and International Rela¬ 
tions Theory edited by jack Snyder, 
the Robert and Renee Belfer Pro¬ 
fessor of International Relations. 
This collection of essays written 
by prominent scholars attempts to 
fill the gap between religion and 
international relations (Columbia 
University Press, $27.50). 


Order and Chivalry: Knighthood 
and Citizenship in Late Medieval 
Castile by Jesus D. Rodriguez- 
Velasco, professor of Latin Ameri¬ 
can and Iberian cultures, translated 
by Eunice Rodriguez Ferguson. 
Rodriguez-Velasco considers how 
urban knighthood came to be as 
well as the cultural and legal pro¬ 
cess that knighthood created (Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, $65). 

Samantha Jean-Baptiste '13 
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Obituaries 


_1 9 2 8_ 

Abe R. Druss, retired military of¬ 
ficer, builder, Roslyn Heights, N.Y., 
on June 18,2010. Bom in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on August 14,1906, Dmss 
graduated from Erasmus Hall H.S. 
when he was 15. At Columbia, he 
made the Dean's List, was on the 
wrestling team and competed in the 
cane-spree. He was one of the first 
residents of John Jay Hall, moving 
into his 13th floor room prior to el¬ 
evator service. Dmss was a member 
of Sigma Alpha Mu fraternity. He 
worked on Wall Street and was on 
the floor when the market crashed 
in 1929. In 1933, he took a solo trip 
around the world, including climb¬ 
ing Half Dome in Yosemite. Dmss 
was a combat intelligence officer in 
Europe during WWII. He invented 
an analytical tool for compiling data 
from multiple sources, dubbed the 
"Dmss Matrix" by his colleagues. 
Dmss continued his Intelligence 
Corps career after the war and was 
a retired lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Reserves. He built residential 
developments in Bethlehem, Pa., 
and on Long Island, N.Y., in Smith- 
town, Hauppauge and Riverhead. 
Dmss is survived by his wife of 60 
years, Mildred; children, Mark '66, 
'78 GSAS, Sarah and David; and 
many grandchildren. 

19 3 4 

Chester A. Cole Jr., retired shipping 
executive, Dayville, Conn., on June 

4,2010. Cole was bom on Staten 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 
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College alumni. Deaths are 
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Reported" box. Complete 
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an upcoming issue, pending 
receipt of information. Due 
to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may 
take several issues for the 
complete obituary to appear. 
Word limit is 200; text may be 
edited for length, clarity and 
style at the editors’ discretion. 
Click "Contact us" at college. 

columbia.edu/cct, or mail 
materials to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
1st FI., New York, NY 10025. 


Island, N.Y., on July 11,1911, and 
served in the Navy during WWII. 
He had a varied career as an ex¬ 
ecutive in several international 
shipping businesses in New York 
City, Tokyo and Seattle. He and 
his wife, the former Ruth Joline, 
retired to Francestown, N.H., and 
later lived in Woodstock, Conn., 
and Brooklyn, Conn. As a young 
man. Cole was an avid and accom¬ 
plished sailor in the waters around 
New York City. In retirement, he 
studied watercolor painting, and his 
work was shown in several galler¬ 
ies. Cole was predeceased by his 
wife and by his son, Christopher. 
He is survived by a granddaughter 
and a daughter-in-law. 

19 3 5 

William C. Oberkirk, retired en¬ 
gineer, Old Lyme, Conn., on June 

6,2010. Oberkirk was bom on No¬ 
vember 8,1913, and raised in the 
Bronx. He graduated from Brook¬ 
lyn Technical H.S., then earned a 
B.A. from the College followed by 
a B.S. in 1936 from the Engineer¬ 
ing School. As chief engineer, he 
managed the electrical power 
distribution systems in multiple 
manufacturing facilities of United 
Merchants. He was a senior lifetime 
member of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers. Oberkirk 
was predeceased by his wife, the 
former Olga Remien, in 2005, and 
is survived by her brother, Arthur 
Remien, and cousins, Joyce Manke, 
Irma Naumann, David Remien, 
Janet Remien and Otti Messner. 

19 3 8 

Irving N. Wolfson, physician, 
Worcester, Mass., on July 8,2010. 
Bom on July 20,1919, in New York 
City, Wolfson earned his M.D. from 
Yale in 1943 and was an Army 
medical officer in India and China 
during WWII. Following an in¬ 
ternship at Mt. Sinai Hospital and 
several residencies, he relocated 
to Worcester, where he practiced 
internal medicine and later cardiol¬ 
ogy. Wolfson held many leadership 
positions in the Worcester medical 
community and was a member 
of multiple medical associations. 
Throughout his life, Wolfson was a 
champion of progressive political 
causes and was a longtime sup¬ 
porter of Amnesty International, 
UNICEF and the ACLU. He was 
active in the Unitarian Universal- 
ist Church of Worcester and had 
served as a member of its board. 

In his later years, Wolfson became 
an amateur musician and accom¬ 


plished painter. He was preceded 
in death in 1983 by his wife of 37 
years, Annabel Kreider Wolfson. 
He is survived by his sister, Flor¬ 
ence Howitt; children, Richard 
and his wife, Artley, Helen and 
her husband, Eric Thomas, and 
Charles; six grandchildren; and 
one great-grandchild. Memorial 
contributions may be made to Am¬ 
nesty International USA, 5 Penn 
Plaza, New York, NY 10001 or to 
the Unitarian Church of Worces¬ 
ter, 90 Holden St., Worcester, MA 
01606-3411. 


_1 9 4 0_ 

Robert J. Alexander, professor 
emeritus of economics and political 
science, Piscataway, N.J., on April 

27,2010. Bom in Canton, Ohio, and 
raised in Leonia, N.J., Alexander 
was an Army Air Force veteran, 
serving in WWII. He joined the 
Rutgers economics department in 
1947 and retired in 1989. Alexan¬ 
der earned a Ph.D. in economics 
in 1950 from GSAS. Although a 
member of the economics faculty 
at Rutgers, he also taught history, 
political science and labor studies. 
Following his retirement, Alex¬ 
ander continued his research and 
writing and taught two courses in 
the history department each year 
until 2002. He received the 1984 
Outstanding Teacher Award from 
the Parents Association of Rutgers 
College. A renowned and prolific 
scholar, Alexander was the author 
or editor of 49 books. In 1961, he 
was named by President-elect Ken¬ 
nedy to the Task Force on Latin 
America, which recommended the 
establishment of the Alliance for 
Progress. Alexander was prede¬ 
ceased by his wife of 54 years, the 
former Joan O. Powell, and a sister, 
Margaret LeSourd. Surviving are 
a son, Anthony R.; a daughter, 
Margaret (Meg) Bradley; three 
grandchildren; and a niece. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
the Special Collections and Univer¬ 
sity Archives, Rutgers University 
Libraries. 

Hector G. Dowd, attorney, Scars- 
dale, N.Y., on June 23,2010. Dowd 
was bom on July 19,1919, and at¬ 
tended St. Augustine in the Bronx 
and Fordham Prep, where he 
pitched for the team that won the 
city baseball title in 1936. At Colum¬ 
bia, Dowd was a star pitcher during 
the 1938,1939 and 1940 seasons; he 
was the Lions' pitcher on May 17, 
1939, when the Princeton-Columbia 
game at Baker Field became the first 



Hector G. Dowd '40 pitched for 
Columbia against Princeton at 
Baker Field on May 17, 1939, in 
the first televised sports event 
Here, in 1989, he threw out a 
ceremonial first pitch to mark the 
50th anniversary of that landmark 
game. 
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televised sporting event. Dowd's 
studies at Harvard Law were in¬ 
terrupted by WWII, in which he 
served as an Army lieutenant in 
the Pacific. After completing law 
school in 1946, he and Richard Net- 
ter became lifetime law partners, 
ultimately at Singer Netter Dowd & 
Berman in White Plains, N.Y. Dowd 
served on the boards of founda¬ 
tions that contributed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to Columbia, 
including the Louis Armstrong 
Educational Foundation and tire 
Arnold D. Frese Foundation. He 
was an active alumnus and sup¬ 
porter of Columbia and its sports 
teams, serving in the Varsity 'C' 
Club, including as president from 
1960-63. In 1963, he was awarded 
the Alumni Athletic Award. Dowd 
is survived by his wife of 61 years, 
Isabel ("Chabela"); daughter and 
son-in-law, Isabel and Neil Christie; 
son. Hector; and five grandchildren. 

Julius J. Fillips, retired school 
head of guidance and counseling, 
Whitesboro, N.Y., on June 20,2010. 
Fillips was bom on November 9, 
1916, in Highland, N.Y., and be¬ 
came the first in his family to com¬ 
plete high school. After completing 
his undergraduate degree, he 
continued his studies at Teachers 
College. He began his long career 
in education in 1941 at Whitesboro 
H.S. and in 1943 married fellow 
teacher Ruth Goldsmith. As the 
head of guidance and counseling. 
Fillips helped individual students 
and also refined policies through- 






















out the district. Upon retirement 
in 1977, he and his wife traveled, 
visiting their children overseas 
and participating in Elder Hostel 
programs. Fillips also enjoyed 
tending to his garden and yard 
and was a Master Gardener. He 
was predeceased by his wife and is 
survived by his daughters, Barbara 
Goldsmith Fillips and Carol Fillips 
McCreary; two granddaughters; 
three nieces; a nephew; and several 
great-nieces and great-nephews. 

19 4 1 

John M. "Jack" McDonald, retired 
attorney, Allentown, Pa., on June 
27,2010. McDonald was bom on 
June 23,1919, in New York City. 

He graduated from Fordham Law 
in 1944 and was employed by As¬ 
sociated Industries of New York 
State as legislative counsel prior 
to joining Bethlehem Steel in 1958. 
He retired from Bethlehem Steel 
in 1982 as the manager of the State 
Government Affairs Division in 
the Public Affairs Department. 
McDonald was later employed as 
an attorney at Killian & Gephardt 
Law Firm in Harrisburg, Pa. He 
was predeceased by his wife, Lois, 
in 2004, and is survived by his 
sister, Muriel Cook; sisters-in-law, 
Hilda McDonald and Barbara 
Miller; and many nieces, nephews, 
great-nieces, great-nephews and 
cousins. Memorial contributions 
may be made to Franciscan Oaks 
Benevolence Fund, 19 Pocono Rd., 
Denville,NJ 07834. 
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Frank P. Gherardi, accountant, 
Wethersfield, Conn., on June 28, 
2010. Born in 1920 in Mount Ver¬ 
non, N.Y., Gherardi was the first 
in his family to attend college. He 
enrolled in the Class of 1942 as a 
French major. WWII intervened 
and he was drafted into the Army, 
where he served as an interpreter 
in an Intelligence Unit in France. 
Post-war, Gherardi returned to 
Columbia and graduated in 1947 
from the Business School with a B.S. 
in accounting. He was an auditor 
for Arthur Young & Co and moved 
to Hartford in 1955. He also was an 
accountant for Catawba Corp. and a 
partner in the accounting firm Ghe¬ 
rardi & O'Donnell. In 1956, Gherar¬ 
di married Mary ("Bella") Mark- 
stein, who survives him, as do his 
sister, Una; brother. Jack; daughter, 
Mary Elizabeth and her husband, 
Tom Wood; a granddaughter; and 
many nieces and nephews. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
F.N. Good News Fund, 48 Cottage 
St., East Berlin, CT 06023. 

Justin B. "Jud" Thompson, retired 
business executive, Houston, on 
May 30,2010. Thompson was bom 
in East Hampton, N.Y., in 1920 and 


served as a lieutenant in the Navy, 
attending officer's training at Notre 
Dame and serving in the Pacific 
Theater in WWII. He had a 36-year 
career with Exxon Oil Co. and 
moved to Houston with his family 
in 1961. Thompson is survived by 
his wife of 67 years, Doris; daughter 
Claire; sons, Justin Jr. and his wife. 
Sue, and John and his wife, Chris¬ 
tina; brother, Andrew; six grandchil¬ 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 

19 4 3 

Charles C. Cole Jr., retired profes¬ 
sor and college president, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, on June 18,2010. Cole 
was bom on September 12,1922, 
in Altoona, Pa., and grew up in 
Gettysburg, New York City and 
Yonkers. He served in the Army 
Air Corps as a 1st Lieutenant and 
fighter pilot in the 8th Air Force 
from 1943-45. He married Mary E. 
Ewald in 1944. Cole dedicated his 
career to advancing higher educa¬ 
tion and promoting the humani¬ 
ties. He earned a Ph.D. in history in 
1951 from GSAS and from 1946-58 
was Columbia's associate dean 
of students and taught American 
history. Cole was then professor of 
history, dean and provost at Lafay¬ 
ette College from 1958-70 and 
president of Wilson College from 
1970-75. He was executive director 
of the Ohio Humanities Council 
from 1976-90. Upon retiring. Cole 
focused his research and writing 
on Ohio history. He received many 
awards for his work and research 
and was an active volunteer. Cole 
is survived by his sister, Patricia 
Ewald; brother, Dan; daughters, 
Phyllis Stanley, Dot Briscoe, Barb 
Sweigard and Beth; eight grand¬ 
children; and three great-grand¬ 
sons. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Ohioana Library 
Association, 274 E. 1st Ave., Co¬ 
lumbus, OF! 43201-3692 or to the 
Sierra Club, 85 Second St., 2nd FL, 
San Francisco, CA 94105. 
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Ira W. Gabrielson, retired physi¬ 
cian and professor, Williamsburg, 
Mass., on January 18,2010. Ga¬ 
brielson was born in the Bronx 
and was a graduate of the Horace 
Mann School. He met his wife, 
Mary Oliver '50 P&S, when they 
were both medical students at 
Columbia; Gabrielson earned a 
degree in 1949 from P&S. After 
completing his residency in pedi¬ 
atrics at Yale, Gabrielson earned a 
master's in public health at Johns 
Hopkins and spent the better part 
of his career teaching at Yale, UC 
Berkeley and the Medical College 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
Gabrielson retired in 1989 as chair¬ 
man of the Department of Preven¬ 
tive Medicine at MCP. He was a 
Renaissance man, accomplished 


in the arts and sciences, drawing, 
woodworking, gardening and 
rowing. Gabrielson was an elected 
member of the Williamsburg Board 
of Health and volunteered with 
many community organizations. 
He is survived by his wife of 61 
years; children, Debby, David, 
Hugh and Carl; sister, Carol Fine; 
six grandchildren; and two nieces. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to Doctors Without Borders. 



John T. Lorick Jr. '44 


John T. Lorick Jr., marketing and 
advertising executive, Los Angeles, 
on June 19,2010. Lorick was bom 
on March 4,1923, in Astoria, N.Y. 
He received a Pulitzer scholarship, 
which provided for his education 
at Columbia, where in addition to 
excelling academically he played 
both varsity basketball and base¬ 
ball. As an undergraduate, Lorick 
enlisted in the Marine Corps. He 
completed his undergraduate work 
in 1944 at Yale, where he attended 
Officers Training School. He served 
in the 1945 invasion and occupa¬ 
tion of Japan, returning home in 
1946 to attend Harvard Business 
School. Lorick married Genevieve 
Grill in 1950; she predeceased him 
in 2006. He is survived by seven 
children, eight grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
John Douglas French Alzheimer's 
Association, The American Heart 
Association or Our Lady of Malibu 
Catholic Church. 
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Justin C. Walker, retired physician, 
Yonkers, N.Y., on May 31,2010. 

Bom and raised in the Bronx, Walk¬ 
er attended Regis H.S. and served 
in the Infantry during WWII, active 
in campaigns with the 42nd Rain¬ 
bow Division in both France and 
Germany. He participated in the 
liberation of the concentration camp 
at Dachau on April 29,1945. Walker 
was awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
for Heroism, the Bronze Star Medal 
with Oak Leaf Cluster and the New 
York Conspicuous Service Medal. 
Following military service, he grad¬ 
uated from SUNY Downstate Medi¬ 
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cal Center, College of Medicine, 
and received his training in general 
surgery at St. Vincent's Hospital in 
New York City, where he met the 
nurse who would become his wife, 
Gloria Locker. Walker joined the 
staff at St. John's Riverside Hospi¬ 
tal in 1956 and during his 42-year 
career held a number of executive 
positions in the hospital arena as 
well as in professional associations. 
Walker is survived by his wife of 
56 years; daughters, Susan and her 
husband, Michael Shepherd, and 
Patricia; sons, William and John; 
daughter-in-law, Ellen; and three 
grandchildren. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to Pathfinder 
Village, 3 Chenango Rd., Edmeston, 
NY 13335-2314. 
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Nolan D. Lewis, retired airline em¬ 
ployee, banker. South Salem, N.Y., 
on June 20,2010. Bom on June 11, 
1923, in Washington, D.C., Lewis 
was a graduate of New Rochelle 
H.S. He spent most of his career 
in airline transportation. He was a 
ticket office manager for Colonial 
Airlines and also a terminal man¬ 
ager for Eastern Airlines. Lewis 
worked in Eastern's home office as 
a customer service representative 
and then worked for a number of 
years for the Eastern's terminal 
corporation as one of its manag¬ 
ers. When the New York terminals 
closed, he began a second career 
in banking with The Bank of New 
York. Lewis is survived by his 
sister, Mary Ann, and a large ex¬ 
tended family. 

19 4 7 



Robert H. Young '47 

Robert H. Young, retired televi¬ 
sion broadcaster, Ridgewood, 

N.J., on January 19,2011. Bom on 
November 7,1923, in Covington, 
Ky., Young served in the Armed 
Air Forces in WWII as a co-pilot; 
he survived being shot down and 
captured in the European theatre. 
Young's career in television broad¬ 
casting began in 1960, when he 
took his initial job as news direc¬ 
tor for NBC affiliate WNDU-TV 
in South Bend, Ind. Returning to 
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Neil L. Selinger 75, 
Longtime CCAA Board Member 


Neil L. Selinger 75, a writer 
and retired attorney and for¬ 
mer v.p. of student affairs for 
the Columbia College Alumni 
Association (CCAA), died 
on July 9, 2011. He was 57 
and lived in Larchmont, N.Y. 
Selinger earned a J.D. from 
NYU and practiced law as a 
partner with Lowey, Dannen- 
berg, Bemporad, and Selinger 
from 1976 until his retirement 
in 2007. After retiring, Selinger 
published a memoir about his 
experiences growing up in an 
immigrant family in central 
New Jersey, A Sloan Product: 

A Memoir of a Lost Boy (2011). 
He recently had completed 
a collection of essays about 
living with ALS ("Lou Gehrig's 
Disease"), yet unpublished. 

Selinger was tirelessly pas¬ 
sionate about Bruce Spring¬ 
steen and the New York Yank¬ 
ees and counted travel among 
his favorite indulgences. He 
was a two-decade member of 
the CCAA and was the v.p. of 
student affairs for a decade. In 
May, at Commencement, the 
University recognized Selinger 
with an Alumni Medal, given 



to acknowledge distinguished 
service to the University of 10 
or more years. 

His daughter, Hannah '02, 
wrote an essay on him, "Liv¬ 
ing the Life Unexpected," in 
the March/April issue (college. 
columbia.edu/cct/mar_aprl 1/ 
alumni_corner). 

Selinger is survived by his 
mother, Helen; wife, Rima Grad; 
and daughters, Hannah '02, Em¬ 
ily '12 and Julia '15. Memorial 
contributions may be made to 
the ALS division of the Muscu¬ 
lar Dystrophy Association. 

Lisa Palladino 


New York, he reported for and 
anchored the WCBS nightly news 
broadcast, including coverage of 
the assassination of President Ken¬ 
nedy. At ABC News, he was one of 
the first correspondents dispatched 
to cover the Vietnam War, in 1965. 
Young became the network's chief 
European news correspondent; 
based in London, he traveled the 
continent reporting on the major 
stories for two years. Back in the 
States, he filled the anchor seat for 
the ABC World News Broadcast, 
completing his news career in 1975. 
Young is survived by his children, 
Robert, Michael, and Amy Brown; 
and six grandchildren. He was 
predeceased by his second wife. 
Shelly, in 2006, and his first wife 
and the mother of his children, 
Shirley "Penny" Young, in 2009. 

19 4 8 

Albert F. Serocke, retired salesman, 
Kennett Square, Pa., on June 26, 
2010. Bom in Chicago, Serocke was 
a salesman for Fieldcrest Mills in 
New York City for 25 years, retir¬ 
ing in 1981. He was a graduate of 
Poly Prep High in Brooklyn, N.Y., 


and served in the Army during 
WWII. Serocke enjoyed collecting 
coins and stamps and was an avid 
reader. He is survived by his sons, 
Christopher and his wife, Joyce, and 
Jeffrey and his wife, Adele; daugh¬ 
ters, Kathleen Lisi and her husband, 
Stephen, and Patricia Cabuling and 
her husband, Manny; and 10 grand¬ 
children. Memorial contributions 
may be made to Ware Presbyterian 
Village, Employee Fund, 7 E. Locust 
St., Oxford, PA 19363. 

Mortimer J. Shaff, retired publish¬ 
ing executive. New York City, on 
May 18,2010. Shaff was valedicto¬ 
rian of the Qass in 1948 and was 
Phi Beta Kappa. He studied foreign 
languages at Cornell by direction of 
the Army. Shaff served five years in 
the Army as a captain in the Intelli¬ 
gence Corps in Korea (1949-53) and 
then worked for Random House 
Publishing until his retirement. He 
is survived by a nephew and two 
great-nephews. 
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David N. Ilchert, retired INS ex¬ 
ecutive, Novato, Calif., on August 


9,2010. A native of Astoria, N.Y., 
Ilchert was a resident of Novato 
since 1963. A veteran of WWII, hav¬ 
ing served in the Navy, he earned 
a law degree from NYU and had a 
successful career in the INS, rising 
to San Francisco District Director. 

He held that position until he re¬ 
tired in 1994. Ilchert was a member 
of such organizations as the Lions 
Club and the Knights of Columbus. 
He was president of the Novato 
Lions Club numerous times. Ilchert 
is survived by his wife of 58 years, 
Wanda; sister, Dorothea; daughter, 
Joan Christensen and her husband, 
Tim; son, David and his wife, Juli; 
four grandchildren; and one great¬ 
grandchild. 

19 5 0 

William J. Hill, quality control 
expert, Weston, Conn., on Septem¬ 
ber 20,2010. Born in Manhattan 
on October 16,1928, Hill, and his 
family, moved to Rockville Centre, 
N.Y., where he attended Southside 
H.S. He earned a degree in 1951 
from GSAS. After graduating with 
distinction. Hill held positions 
of increasing responsibility and 
gained expertise in quality control. 
Before forming his own consulting 
firm. Hill was a consultant for Con 
Ed, where he developed and im¬ 
plemented the Indian Point nuclear 
audit program. In recognition of 
his work in quality control, he was 
named a fellow of the American 
Society of Quality Control, the 
highest honor that can be bestowed 
on a member. Aside from serving 
on the ASQC for 15 years. Hill was 
a senior member of the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronics Engi¬ 
neers. He was a crossword puzzle 
enthusiast and lifelong dog lover. 
Hill is survived by his wife of 56 
years, Frances; sons, Denis, Paul 
and Ronald; daughter, Andrea; and 
six grandchildren. Memorial con¬ 
tributions may be made to Vitas 
Hospice Services (vitas.com). 
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Ronald H. Boorse, retired business 
owner, Houston, on July 6,2010. 
Boorse was bom on May 17,1935, 
in New York City. In 1960 he started 
a career in the business forms in¬ 
dustry, working for Standard Reg¬ 
ister in New York. Eventually he 
moved to Houston, where he start¬ 
ed his own business. United Busi¬ 
ness Forms, in 1979; he continued 
it until his 2005 retirement. Boorse 
was active in industry associations 
as well as the South End Optimist 
Club. He was predeceased by his 
son, John, and is survived by his 
daughter and son-in-law, Linda and 
Mark Powers; son, Henry II; daugh¬ 
ter, Alexis R. Marly; four grand¬ 
children; sister and brother-in-law, 
Suzanne and Claude Remond; and 
ex-wife, Peggy J. Boorse. Memo¬ 


rial contributions may be made to 
Houston Hospice, 1905 Holcombe, 
Houston, TX 77030. 

George Dickstein, teacher. River- 
dale, N.Y., on February 3,2010. 
While he spent most of his career 
in public relations and advertising, 
Dickstein found his true passion 
at 69 when he began teaching at 
Westchester Community College. 
He worked at the college for about 
four years, first as a tutor in the 
Academic Support Center and in 
the Writing Tutorial, and later as a 
teacher of basic writing and com¬ 
position, and literature. 
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Edward A. "Bud" Spraker, retired 
athletics director and physical 
education teacher, Teaneck, N.J., 
on July 3,2010. Spraker graduated 
from Farragut H.S., where he let¬ 
tered in football, basketball and 
baseball all four years. Before retir¬ 
ing in 1995 after a 32-year career, 
he was an athletics director and 
physical education teacher for 26 
years at Benjamin Franklin Jr. H.S. 
in Teaneck, where he founded the 
Leaders Club. He also had taught 
at Thomas Jefferson Jr. H.S. in Te¬ 
aneck for six years. Spraker played 
football in the Navy and was a 
Korean War veteran. After the 
Navy, he continued playing foot¬ 
ball, for Columbia. Spraker was a 
longtime member of Christ Epis¬ 
copal Church in Teaneck, sang in 
the choir and was Sunday School 
superintendent for many years. He 
is survived by his sons, John and 
Gary; sisters, Edna Shewbrooks, 
Shirley Moehring and Bobbie; 
brother. The Rev. James; and one 
granddaughter. Fie was prede¬ 
ceased by his wife, Nancy. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
the Alzheimer's Association. 

Asher Rubin, retired deputy attor¬ 
ney general, San Francisco, on Sep¬ 
tember 29,2010. Rubin was bom 
in Atlantic City, N.J., on November 
9,1936. When he was 11, the fam¬ 
ily moved to Liberty, N.Y. Rubin 
graduated from Harvard Law in 
1961 and moved to California to 
clerk for Justice Thomas P. White of 
the California Supreme Court. He 
joined the office of Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Stanley Mosk in 1963, where 
he remained until his retirement in 
2001, except for a brief interlude in 
the Office of the General Counsel 
of the Peace Corps and on the pub¬ 
lic relations staff of The Weizmann 
Institute in Israel. As a deputy at¬ 
torney general, Rubin represented 
various officials and agencies in 
appellate and trial litigation involv¬ 
ing important political and social 
issues. He appeared before the 
United States Supreme Court in 
two cases, Honig v. Doe and Califor- 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the following deaths. Complete obituaries will be 
published in an upcoming issue, pending receipt of information. Due to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may take several issues for the complete obituary to appear. 

1932 Alexander J. Harsanyi, retired writer, editor and translator, Wallingford, Conn., on May 27,2011. 
Julius Wolfram, physician, Dallas, on March 16,2011. 

1933 Leo Rangell, psychoanalyst and emeritus professor, Los Angeles, on May 28,2011. 

1935 Edwin K. Large Jr., retired attorney, Evans, Ga., on April 3,2011. 

1938 Paul F. Angiolillo, retired professor, Weston, Mass., on June 5,2011. 

1939 Richard C. Fremon, retired, Hackettstown, N.J., on April 25,2011. 

David B. Hertz, professor emeritus, Miami, on June 13,2011. 

John H. Woodruff, retired radiologist, medical consultant, Bloomfield, Conn., on June 12,2011. 

1940 Hermon W. "Hy" Farwell Jr., retired speech professor, Pueblo, Colo., on April 6,2011. 

Philip M. Greenberg, retired psychiatrist, Jupiter, Fla., on June 16,2011. 

Alfred P. Minervini, retired construction industry executive, Scarsdale, N.Y., on March 24,2011. 

1943 Alvin Lukashok, New York City, on June 20,2011. 

Theodore E. Plucinski, physician, Brooklyn, N.Y., on April 1,2011. 

Sidney Warschausky, teacher, Ann Arbor, Mich., on April 9,2011. 

1944 William W. Baines Jr., retired sales representative, Owings Mills, Md., on May 26,2011. 

Richard D. Hunter, retired minister, Arlington, Mass., on February 25,2011. 

1946 Charles H. Amoldi Jr., retired surgeon. University Park, Fla., on April 26,2011. 

Atherton "Toni" Bristol, retired coach, Lakeville, Minn., on May 21,2011. 

R. Glen Keyes, small-business owner, Asheboro, N.C., on June 26,2011. 

1948 Richard van Frank, retired editor, Montclair, N.J., on July 4,2011. 

1949 Thomas A. Kimmons, Rockville Centre, N.Y., on February 16,2011. 

Jesse S. Siegel, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on May 10,2011. 

1950 Edwin H. Amaudin Jr., Richmond, Va., on April 3,2011. 

Everett L. Dodrill Jr., Cleveland Heights, Ohio, on March 1,2011. 

Walter P. Luikart, physician, Thetford, Vt., on January 28,2011. 

John D. Suomi, retired dentist. New Wilmington, Pa., on May 8,2011. 

William Thordarson, Mount Pleasant, S.C., on December 8,2010. 

1952 Nicholas Csonka Jr., retired anesthesiologist, Essexville, Mich., on May 27,2011. 

1954 John L. Garrison, retired Air Force officer, Longwood, Fla., on March 26,2011. 

Ellsworth M. Shafto III, Wall Street trader. Basking Ridge, N.J., on May 24,2011. 

1956 James S. Williams, retired executive, Fallbrook, Calif., on May 22,2011. 

1957 Robert I. Brockman, architect, Haverford, Pa., on June 12,2011. 

Frederick W. Korz, retired educator, horologist, Middletown, Conn., on April 4,2011. 

1958 Anthony T. Layng, emeritus professor of anthropology, Winston-Salem, N.C., on June 12,2011. 
Joachim Neugroschel, literary translator, Brooklyn, N.Y., on May 23,2011. 

George A. Omura, professor emeritus of gynecologic oncology. Mountain Brook, Ala., on April 4,2011. 
Albert Z. Soletsky, retired associate professor of languages, Hackensack, N.J. on April 24,2011. 

1959 Richard A. Donelli, dentist. Pound Ridge, N.Y., on July 24,2011. 

1960 Robert J. Capone, retired cardiologist and professor, Clifton Park, N.Y. on June 29,2011. 

Ronald S. Kane, appraiser. New York City, on May 30,2011. 

1962 Robert W. Maddox, retired Marine Corps officer, Princess Anne, Md., on April 2,2011. 

C. Brian O'Gorman, retired attorney, San Diego, on May 24,2011. 

1966 Richard W. Thompson, retired psychoanalyst and program manager. New York City, on April 19,2011. 

1967 Donald B. Krim, film distributor. New York City, on May 20,2011. 

1969 Joseph J. Okon, physician and medical educator, Norwalk, Conn., on May 6,2011. 

Joel J. Ouellet, retired Wall Street and real estate executive, San Diego, on February 22,2011. 

1971 Joseph Grisanzio, physician, Lakeville, Mass., on May 25,2011. 

Brian C. Hesse, anthropological archaeologist. State College, Pa., on April 2,2011. 

1976 Josiah T. Greenberg, attorney, Montclair, N.J., on January 5,2011. 


nia Human Resources Dept. v. Java, 
and represented President S.I. Hay- 
akawa during the 1968-69 student 
strike at San Francisco State Uni¬ 
versity. Rubin also was involved in 
a number of community groups. 
He is survived by his wife, Diane; 
children, Jacob '06 and Shaina '09; 
and brothers, Emanuel, Mordecai, 
Joseph '60 and Abba '63. 
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Dana A. Brand, Mets blogger and 
English department chair, Sandy 
Hook, Conn., on May 25,2011. 
Brand was bom in New York 
City on September 23,1954, to 
Brooklyn Dodgers fans. He grew 
up in Englewood Cliffs, N.J., and 
earned two master's degrees and 
a doctorate from Yale, specializing 
in American literature from the 
Civil War to the mid-20th century. 
He had been on the Hofstra faculty 
since 1989. Brand was a former 
chair of the English Department 
and taught all genres and periods 
of American literature, with a main 
focus on fiction written between 
1850-1950. When Brand was a 
child, his parents dissuaded him 
from rooting for the hated Yankees. 
"I've been full of simple hope 
on the first day of every baseball 
season I can remember," he wrote 
on his popular, almost-daily blog 
(danabrand.com/blog) on April 1. 
He also wrote two books on being 
a Mets fan, Mets Fan and The Last 
Days of Shea: Delight and Despair 
in the Life of a Mets Fan. Brand is 
survived by his wife, Sheila Fisher- 
daughter, Sonia Brand-Fisher; and 
sisters, Jennifer and Stefanie. 

19 8 1 

Michael W. Stevenson, commer¬ 
cial banking v.p.. New York City, 
on July 19,2010. Stevenson worked 
at J.P. Morgan Chase in New York. 
Survivors include his partner, Rich¬ 
ard Berhalter; mother, Lois; sister, 
Leigh Stevenson Cobb; and nieces 
and nephews. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to The Town of 
Chester Public Library, PO Box 451, 
Chestertown, NY 12817 or Room 
to Read, 111 Sutter St., 16th FI., San 
Francisco, CA 94104. 


_1 9 8 6_ 

Joshua A. Moreinis, senior planner 
and landscape painter, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., on July 16,2010. 
Moreinis earned an M.S. in urban 
planning in 1988 from the Archi¬ 
tecture School. He was a Fulbright 
Scholar in South Korea, a senior 
planner at STV and a landscape 
painter. Moreinis is survived by his 
wife, Pamela Ivinski; mother and 
stepfather, Pat Moreinis Dodge and 
Peter Dodge; and brother, Bram. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
cct@columbia.edu 


Class President Arnold Saltzman 
'36 represented his class during the 
Alumni Parade of Classes at Class 
Day on May 17. 

Carl M. Relyea '35 has led a 
full and fulfilling life following his 
interests in music, meteorology 
and hydrology. 

Carl's interest in music started 
in childhood with piano and organ 
lessons, which led to positions as 
glee club pianist and organist both 
in high school and in college, and 
church organist at various church¬ 
es through high school and college. 
Music was his life until WWII, 
when the military sent him to MIT 
to study meteorology. At some of 
Carl's subsequent assignments, he 
managed to find a church organ 
on which to practice. As a weather 
officer in the Army Air Corps, he 
was theatre meteorological officer 
in the secret Central Canadian 
Theatre. Then he went to Nome, 
Alaska, as sector weather officer, 
with the rank of captain. 

Upon demobilization, Carl started 
a career with the Weather Bureau, 
first forecasting in Bermuda, then 
setting up forecasting facilities for 
international flights at what is now 
known as JFK Airport on Long Is¬ 
land. His interest in hydrology took 
him from Long Island to Cincin¬ 
nati as hydrologist at the Weather 
Bureau. 

Once established in Cincinnati, 
Carl added the role of organist at 
Highland Methodist Church, Ft. 
Thomas, Ky., where he stayed for 
37 years. 

Carl was made hydrologist-in- 
charge of the River Forecast Center, 
and he retired in 1977. In 1979, he 
was appointed deputy director of 
the Hamilton County Emergency 
Management Agency, writing 
operations plans for the cities, 
villages and townships. He retired 
again in 2000. 

Since his last retirement, Carl has 
written his autobiography for his 
children and now is pursuing family 
genealogy with great fervor. He has 
three children, Richard, Deborah and 
Cornelia, and two granddaughters. 
His wife, Harriet, died in 1982. 

Tom Armstrong '39 writes: 
"While at Columbia I was a mem¬ 
ber of Alpha Delta Phi, NACOMS 
and co-manager of the football 
team. One of my best friends at 


Columbia was Tom Merton '38. 

"My military career began by 
being drafted in May 1945. At the 
time, I was on the final inspection 
team of P-47s before they rolled 
out the door. After basic training at 
Fort McClellan, I was transferred 
to the ASTP at Penn. This was an 
intensive study of Japanese history, 
language and culture. Some of the 
graduates of this program went 
into the diplomatic service, while 
some went to work in companies 


that wanted to do business in Japan 
after the war. Some of our class¬ 
mates were Japanese-Americans in 
U.S. uniforms, while their parents 
resided in a stockade in Colorado. 

"My business career was varied: 
Twice I operated my own business 
and twice I was affiliated with large 
corporations. Finally I enjoyed a 16- 
year experience in the public sector. 

"When I retired in 1983, my wife, 
Jean Walfher, and I moved from 
western New York to western Mas- 




Lou Gehrig '23 swings for the fences, or maybe Journalism, as fans 
fill the bleachers on what now is Van Am Quad. 

Class of 1941 Remembers Gehrig 

S ix members of the Class of 1941 got a head start on their 
70th reunion when they gathered on Thursday morning, June 
2, on South Field for a ceremony marking the 70th anniver¬ 
sary of the death of Baseball Hall of Famer Lou Gehrig '23. The 
ceremony was held where home plate would have been, as best 
as anyone could figure, when Gehrig was slugging home runs in his 
one season playing for Columbia before he left school to join the 
New York Yankees. Athletics Director M. Dianne Murphy, who de¬ 
scribed herself as "a Yankees fan from Tennessee," welcomed the 
alumni and their guests and thanked them for their longstanding 
devotion to Columbia. Author and Gehrig biographer Ray Robinson 
'41 called it "a day of remembrance," noting that the event had 
special meaning for his class since the day after Gehrig's death 
was the day they graduated from Columbia. 


Members of the Class of 1941 who attended the ceremony honoring 
Gehrig were (from left) Gene Sosin, Sherwin Kaufman, wm. Theodore 
(Ted) de Bary, Ray Robinson, Arthur Friedman and Bob Zucker. 

PHOTO: NEW YORK YANKEES 


sachusetts to be near relatives. We 
settled in a town where two paper 
mills had formerly been located. 
Both closed but left operating hydro¬ 
plants. We now live in a comfortable 
home in the foothills of the Berkshire 
Mountains, enjoying New England 
life. 

"I enjoy reading letters from 
classmates and encourage them to 
write." 


41 


Robert Zucker 

29 The Birches 
Roslyn, NY 11576 


rzucker@optonline.net 


Ray Robinson wrote an article for 
the May 28 issue of The New York 
Times commemorating the death of 
Lou Gehrig '23 on June 2,1941, one 
day before our graduation (titled 
"For Columbia Class of '41, It Is 
Always the Day After," you can 
find it on nytimes.com). Gehrig's 
demise was the result of ALS, now 
commonly known as Lou Gehrig's 
disease. Ray is the acknowledged 
expert on Gehrig and has written 
many articles and books about 
him. In preparation for this article, 
Ray interviewed several of our 
classmates who recall the June 
2-3 happenings. Among those 
sharing their memories were Ted 
de Bary, Mario Bellardi, Sherwin 
Kaufman, Bemdt Lindgren and 
Gene Sosin. 

Six classmates gathered on June 
2 this year on South Field for a 
ceremony marking Gehrig's death. 
The ceremony was held where 
home plate would have been, as 
best as anyone could figure, when 
Gehrig played for Columbia. Ray 
called it "a day of remembrance," 
noting that the event had special 
meaning for our class. [See photo.] 
Columbia's athletics director, M. 
Dianne Murphy, and baseball 
coach, Brett Boretti, participated in 
the ceremony, along with former 
Yankees PR director Marty Appel. 

David Richman '53 sent a copy 
of an obituary in The Washington 
Post of Bill Goldwater in February. 
He also attached a news article de¬ 
tailing the work that Bill had done 
as a research director at the Na¬ 
tional Institutes of Health. Bill was 
an active participant and leader of 
many activities in Bethesda, Md. / 
Montgomery County. 

On April 28, a memorial service 
was held in St. Paul's Chapel for Joe 
Coffee. Ted de Bary gave a moving 
remembrance. Other classmates 
attending were Art Friedman, Ray 
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Robinson and I. 

I recently returned from Israel, 
where I witnessed the awarding of 
an honorary Ph.D. from Hebrew 
University to my companion, 

Fran Katz. The other American 
receiving this honor was Sir James 
Wolfensohn, the former head of the 
World Bank. I also was feted at a 
90th birthday party. The surprise 
location, with 50 guests, was the 
N.Y.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

I had worked on the training ship 
Empire State 1 in the summers of 
1939 and 1940. We left Cherbourg 
on September 1,1939, the day the 
war started. 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Nick Mider 
nm26l3@columbia.edu 
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DEVELOPMENT Paul Staller 
ps2247@columbia.edu 
212-851-7494 
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Melvin Hershkowitz 

22 Northern Ave. 
Northampton, MA 01060 


DrMelvin23@gmail.com 


Arthur "Wizzer" Wellington and 
Don Mankiewicz were both on 
the road in March and April. Art 
(90) had a holiday from his home 
in chilly Elmira, N.Y., with a week 
in Jekyll Island, Ga. Don (89) took 
an automobile trip from his home 
in Monrovia, Calif., near the Santa 
Anita Race Track, to northern Cali¬ 
fornia, near Eureka. Don's devoted 
wife, Carol, served as designated 
driver, navigating their new Chevy 
van with her usual skill. Art and 
Don and this writer, all charter 
members of the Columbia chapter of 
the Certified Degenerate Horseplay- 
ers Club, had several pre-Kentucky 
Derby handicapping discussions via 
phone and email in which we dis¬ 
cussed the main contenders for that 
historic race, including Uncle Mo 
and Dialed In. Art risked a few dol¬ 
lars in a future book wager on Unde 
Mo. By the time this issue of CCT is 
published, the Derby, Preakness and 
Belmont Stakes Triple Crown races 
will have been run, and the results 
entered in the annals of racing 
history. As Don said to me in 1941, 
providing philosophic solace as we 
walked along Amsterdam Avenue 
to the campus after a losing day of 
bad bets, "Mel, there is always the 
next race." This comment by Don, 70 
years ago, was helpful to me as the 
years passed after we left Columbia. 

Our Alumni Office notified me 
about the December 27 death of 
John B. Kelly in Scottsdale, Ariz. 
John came to Columbia in 1938 
from Kew Gardens, N.Y. He was 
a member of the Chess Club and 
team and Pi Mu Epsilon. John 
earned a Ph.D. in mathematics at 


MIT in 1948. He then joined the 
faculty at Michigan State University 
in East Lansing as an instructor in 
mathematics with subsequent pro¬ 
motions to assistant professor and 
assodate professor during his career 
there from 1951-62. In 1962, John 
joined the faculty at Arizona State 
University in Tempe as assodate 
professor of mathematics and was 
promoted to full professor in 1966. 
He continued to be a full professor 
and then was professor emeritus 
until his retirement to Scottsdale in 
the 1990s. At the time of this writ¬ 
ing, there is no further information 
available about John's activities 
during WWII, or any details about 
his family. We send condolences to 
surviving members of John's family 
and to dassmates who knew John 
during his years at Columbia. 

I also was notified by our Alum¬ 
ni Office of the death of Harold D. 
Chase at 91 in Concord, N.H. on 
May 5. Harold served in the Army 
from 1943-46, after which he grad¬ 
uated from the Episcopal Divinity- 
School in 1949, with an additional 
degree from Boston University in 
1969. Harold served as an assistant 
at Christ Church in Cincinnati 
from 1949-51 and was rector of the 
Church of the Transfiguration in 
Buffalo, N.Y., from 1951-56. From 
1956-87, Harold was rector of 
Christ Church in Needham, Mass., 
where he also served as chaplain 
of the Fire Department. He was a 
32nd Degree Mason and served as 
chaplain of various Masonic bod¬ 
ies. Harold was predeceased by his 
son, Peter, in 2004 and by his wife, 
Betty, in 2005. He is survived by 
his son, Andrew, of Narragansett, 
R.I.; daughter, Celinda Chambers, 
of Millis, Mass.; a granddaugh¬ 
ter, Melanie Steeves; and two 
great-grandchildren. We honor 
Harold's service to his constituents 
for so many years, and we send 
condolences and good wishes to 
his family. 

Aside from having to report so 
many classmate deaths in recent 
issues of CCT, I have been thinking 
about the impressive presence of so 
many Columbia alumni at the core 
of our federal government in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Among those present 
are President Barack Obama '83; 
Eric H. Holder Jr. '73, '76L (attorney 
general); Julius Genachowski '85 
(chairman of the FCC); Michael 
Leiter '91 (former director of the 
U.S. National Counterterrorism 
Center); and Donald B. Verrilli Jr. 
'83L (solicitor general of the United 
States). Also, as far as I can discern, 
Columbia is the only school to 
have one of its presidents serve 
as a POTUS (General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower). 

Arthur Graham celebrated his 
90th birthday on March 29 with a 
family gathering at his daughter's 


house, along with a simultaneous 
celebration of his wife Ruth's 85th 
birthday. Art thus joined the grow¬ 
ing number of classmates who are 
members of the Nonagenarian 
Club. Art and Ruth then embarked 
on a three-week cruise around 
South America aboard the Celeb¬ 
rity Infinity, spending a week in 
Buenos Aires with a side trip to 
Igazu Falls, and around Cape Horn 
to Valparaiso, Chile. Art replicated 
the voyages of Sir Francis Drake 
and Charles Darwin on the list of 
sailors who made the trip around 
the Horn. Art, a retired engineer¬ 
ing executive, remains active in 
Columbia alumni affairs. He sends 
warm wishes to all classmates 
and, says "We are doing great!" 

As Shakespeare said, "Ripeness is 
all "(King Lear). 

On April 26, New York Times 
reporter Corey Kilgannon wrote a 
long essay about the retirement of 
our distinguished classmate. Profes¬ 
sor Donald Keene, who taught 
his last class on that date, and said 
farewell to his students and to his 
long career at Columbia. Donald, 
an emeritus professor of East Asian 
Languages and Culture, was bom in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., where he graduated 
from James Madison H.S. before 
coming to Columbia in 1938. He 
began studying Japanese as an un¬ 
dergraduate, and after Pearl Harbor 
continued at the Navy's language 
school, eventually becoming a Naval 
Intelligence officer. He translated 
information from Japanese prisoners 
and their diaries, and after his dis¬ 
charge, returned to Columbia, where 
he earned a master's in the late 1940s 
and a Ph.D. from Graduate Faculties 
(now GSAS) in East Asian languages 
and cultures in 1950. 

Donald began teaching at Colum¬ 
bia in 1955, rising to become the 
Shincho Professor of Japanese Lit¬ 
erature in 1986. He wrote, edited 
and translated many books on 
Japanese culture and literature, in 
both English and Japanese, and 
was widely recognized as one of 
the world's leading authorities 
on Japanese literature and culture 
("the eminent Japanologist Donald 
Keene," by John Updike, Hugging 
The Shore, page 732, Alfred Knopf, 
1983). Donald announced that he 
plans to move to Japan to establish 
permanent residence there and 
seek Japanese citizenship, because 
he has received many honors and 
has many friends there and wishes 
to be among these friends in their 
time of their recent national tsu¬ 
nami and nuclear disasters. 

Donald certainly is one of the 
most distinguished scholars in our 
great Class of 1942, which produced 
many gifted lawyers, physicians, 
novelists and multiple academic 
luminaries across the nation's uni¬ 
versities during the past 70 years. 
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We congratulate Donald on his 
extraordinary career and wish him 
well in the years ahead. 

In my mail of May 25,1 received 
a communication from Chief Judge 
Theodore A. McKee of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, inviting me to attend a spe¬ 
cial session of the court, dedicating 
the Atrium in the Federal Building 
& United States Courthouse in 
Newark, N.J., to our distinguished 
classmate, the Honorable Leonard I. 
Garth. This ceremony was held on 
June 24. 

Len, a longtime revered judge 
on this court, last contacted me in 
November 2009 with a warm letter, 
reporting that he and his wife, Sarah, 
had left their home in New Jersey for 
residence in an assisted-living com¬ 
munity in North Branford, Conn. 
Len had been dealing with mobility 
problems related to spinal surgeries, 
and while no longer able to navigate 
as before, he was functioning well 
with a motorized scooter and cane. 
The federal government, recogniz¬ 
ing that Len's intellectual and legal 
abilities remained intact, refused to 
allow him to retire as a senior judge 
on the Third Circuit and created an 
office and chambers from which he 
continued to work. At that time, Len 
had served on the federal court for 
40 years. As I wrote in a previous 
note about Len, his legendary ac¬ 
complishments within the judiciary 
were accompanied by his extraordi¬ 
nary modesty and skill as a mentor 
to many young lawyers who served 
clerkships in his office, including 
current sitting Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel Alito. We send congratula¬ 
tions to Len and his wife and good 
wishes for the years ahead. 

Immanuel Lichtenstein sent a 
warm note to me on June 4, com¬ 
menting on the Class Note entry 
about our mutual friend, the late 
Franklin Gerald Bishop, in the 
May / June issue of CCT. Manny, a 
leading expert in engineering metal¬ 
lurgy, reviewed his role in helping 
write Gerry's obituary, with the 
co-operation of Engineering officials 
and the publisher of The New York 
Times. A loyal and devoted alumnus, 
Manny has attended many of our 
reunions and has also represented 


Class Notes are submitted by 
alumni and edited by volunteer 
class correspondents and the 
staff of CCT prior to publication. 
Opinions expressed are those of 
individual alumni and do not 
reflect the opinions of CCT, its 
class correspondents, the College 
or the University. 
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our Gass of 1942 by marching with 
older graduates at Columbia's Com¬ 
mencement ceremonies. 

Your comments, corrections and 
news reports are always welcome. 
Kind regards and good wishes to all. 
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G.J. D'Angio 
Department of Radiation 
Oncology 

Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dormer 2 
3400 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
dangio@uphs.upenn.edu 


Those who struggle to follow the 
healthcare debate are directed to the 
comments of Dr. Richard Frieden- 
berg '46. They are available in the 
'46 Gass Notes of the March/April 
issue of CCT (page 33, or college.co 
lumbia.edu/ cct/ mar_aprll / dass_ 
notes). Pelluddly clear, his succinct 
review is better than any number of 
textbooks or op-ed pages. 

My wife and I visited her sister 
(92) and other members of her fam¬ 
ily in England in April. We started 
in the northwest, then southeast, 
and finally southwest before end¬ 
ing our trip in London. We were 
lucky to have sunny, clear weather 
and could thus enjoy the vibrant 
greens of spring. 

I attended two graduations in 
mid-May. The first was that of my 
granddaughter Sara's husband, from 
the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
where Sara also is enrolled and is 
in her second year. The other was 
in Clinton, N.Y., where my second 
granddaughter, Rachel, finished 
her four years at Hamilton College. 
These events went smoothly and 
were great opportunities for family 
reunions. 

We later went to Boston for my 
66th medical school class reunion. 

I reunited with myself: There were 
no other Class of '45ers there. 

No further travel is scheduled 
until the fall, when we go to Amster¬ 
dam. I canceled a planned Septem¬ 
ber journey to New Zealand, where 
The International Society of Pediatric 
Oncology will hold its 43rd meeting. 
It will be the first of these I have 
missed through all the years bar one. 
Much as we enjoy that attractive 
country and its citizens, if s just too 
costly in time, effort and money to 
make a quick turnaround trip of a 
few days. Lengthening the visit by a 
week of touring only adds to those 
costs, of course. 

My letter to the editor of Colum¬ 
bia magazine was published in the 
Spring 2011 issue (magazine.colum 
bia.edu/letters/ spring-2011). In it, 

I deplored the appearance in those 
pages of sentences containing num¬ 
ber disagreement; e.g., "Everyone 
has their Professor Carl Voss 
'04 GSAS promptly wrote to defend 


strongly what is to me and others 
abominable usage. He pointed out 
that Shakespeare did so as did and 
do many reputable authors. In short, 
it has been and is in widespread use. 
He dted one authority who termed 
those who object to such construc¬ 
tions as, "particularly puristic pusil¬ 
lanimous pontificators." I acknowl¬ 
edge to being among them; in turn, I 
would designate those who defend 
that solecism — for such it is — to 
be among the numerous nuncios of 
nonsensical non-sequiturs. Invoking 
the shades of The Bard and adding 
pedantry and fast talk thereto do 
not offset one simple arithmetic fact: 
Adding none to one does not yield 
two or more, inherent in the word 
"their." Q.E.D. Moreover, wide¬ 
spread usage does not legitimize 
loose or even indecent language. 

The reality that presidents and 
other VIPs, male and female, and 
innumerable hoi polloi have invited 
adversaries to self-prooeate does not 
ipso facto make coarse language of 
that kind acceptable. 


efforts to self-publish his compre¬ 
hensive biography of President 
John Adams have yielded "zilch" 
financially. 

But Joe is pushing ahead un¬ 
deterred with new projects. He is 
finishing abridging and simplify¬ 
ing Crime and Punishment for a 
Japanese publisher, hopefully the 
first in a series of classics designed 
for Japanese readers in English- 
as-a-second-language programs. 
While initial financial returns may 
be "pitifully low," Joe notes, "I'm 
enjoying the work tremendously." 

We must bid farewell to the 
Rev. Richard Hunter, who left us 
in February. On graduating from 
the College, Dick moved across 
Broadway to Union Seminary and 
then started his ministry as a Naval 
chaplain on the USS Mann. Back 
in civilian life, he served some 
churches in Manchester, England. 
Returning to the States, he then 
served for 27 years as minister 
of the Congregational Christian 
Church of Ravenna, N.Y. After re- 


Herbert Hendin '46 is CEO and director of special 
projects for Suicide Prevention International, which 
he founded. 


Ralph Gladstone '47, '51 GSAS 
wrote to me after reading one of 
these Class Notes. As we are both 
in Philadelphia, we arranged to 
have a pleasant lunch in early May. 
We traded stories of Columbia as 
it was more than 60 years ago, and 
I learned he was a classics major. 
Ralph provided the definitive 
translation of The Heracleidae of 
Euripides for the Greek Tragedies 
Series edited by David Grene and 
Richard Lattimore. Ralph also 
taught English in schools and uni¬ 
versities both here and abroad. 

Sad news: Warren C. Meeker, 
retired business executive, Naples, 
Fla., passed away on January 18. 
John G. Pappas, retired physi¬ 
cist and chemist. New York City, 
passed away on March 4. 
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Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627 


hrhl5@columbia.edu 


Prolific writer Joseph Cowley Sr., 
who turned 87 last October, notes, 
"No one in my family has lived 
past that age, so this is the year of 
the showdown with my genes." 
He is coping with an assortment 
of ailments that come with age, as 
well as some financial problems. 
As of his mid-March communique 
to CCT, Joe expected to file for 
bankruptcy, largely because his 


tiring from Ravenna in 1987, Dick 
kept busy as an interim pastor for 
various upstate New York and 
western Massachusetts congrega¬ 
tions until fully retiring in 2007. 

Richard Fuhrman '71 reports 
Dick "was my childhood minister 
and mentor, and was instrumental 
in my attending the College." He 
adds, "Dick Hunter was an inspir¬ 
ing preacher, a caring minister and 
a great leader." 



Dr. Enoch Callaway 
1 Mt. Tiburon Rd. 
Tiburon, CA 94920 


enoch_callaway@msn.com 


Dan Robbins has been retired for 
10 years from Hi-Tech Engineering 
but is reasonably active and was 
raking leaves when I called. His 
wife of 48 years reports that he 
doesn't like to talk on the phone 
and abhors new things like email, 
so she was my source of informa¬ 
tion. 

Frank Russo retired from the 
practice of surgery on December 
31,1993. Since then, he has devoted 
himself to staying healthy, which has 
involved working out, tennis, golf 
and skiing. An injury some years 
ago ended tennis, even though it has 
healed since then. However, Frank 
continues to play golf, his wife being 
a championship player. Also, he has 
a condominium in Vail, Colo., where 


he continues to ski. 

Tough life, but I guess somebody 7 s 
got to do it. 

Bert Wise has been taking courses 
from The Fromm Institute for Life¬ 
long Learning (which he highly 
recommends) and now is working 
on a script for a "film noir." A Pilates 
teacher comes to his home to keep 
him in shape, as he doesn't take part 
in outdoor sports. Bert has three 
daughters and four grandchildren. 
His best news is that he and his wife 
of 51 years are still in reasonably 
good shape. 


Bernard Sunshine 

20 W. 86th St. 

New York, NY 10024 
bsunsl@gmail.com 

We have email addresses for only 
one-half of the men on the CC '46 
Gass List, and some that we have 
may no longer be correct. In the 
interest of being able to communi¬ 
cate class news and information to 
everyone, please send your current 
email address to my email as 
shown above. 

The 65th anniversary reunion 
was a rousing success. Twenty-four 
classmates and guests gathered 
atop Butler Library (aka South Hall) 
with a magnificent view of the cam¬ 
pus and Low Memorial Library. To 
the sounds of a live music ensemble 
we greeted and caught up with 
each other over cocktails. Dean of 
Academic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis, 
a longtime friend of CC '46, joined 
us for the reception and lunch, after 
which she spoke about the College 
and awarded the Dean's Pin to 
Richard Heffner and Bernard 
Sunshine for their leadership of the 
reunion. 

A special feature was a preview 
of Dick Heffner 7 s interview of 
Dean of the College and Vice Presi¬ 
dent for Undergraduate Education 
Michele Moody-Adams, for his 
award-winning TV program Open 
Mind. Dick created and has hosted 
the program for 55 years, bring¬ 
ing to his table notables in politics, 
literature, philosophy, academia 
and current thought. Dean Moody- 
Adams came for the viewing and 
then engaged in a spirited Q&A, 
moderated by Dick. The 30-minute 
conversation was seen on New 
York's public television station, 
Channel 13, on June 18, and other 
stations around the country. You 
can also see it at your convenience 
by logging on to the website 
thirteen.org/openmind. You will be 
mightily impressed with the leader¬ 
ship of the College. This interview 
is a must-see. 

This was truly an informative 
and fun-filled afternoon, thorough¬ 
ly enjoyed by all. 

Visit the CCT website to view 
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our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered to attend: 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/fallll/ 
reunion. 

Alan Berman in Crown Point, 
Ind., sent a letter citing his grand¬ 
daughter's college graduation in 
conflict with our reunion luncheon. 
He wrote, "Clearly I would have 
liked to attend the class anniversary, 
but family commitments precluded 
my making it to New York on that 
day." We certainly understand. 

Irwin Nydick and Bemie Sun¬ 
shine proudly carried our 1946 class 
banner in the Alumni Parade of 
Classes on Class Day, May 17. Class 
Day is the more intimate College 
event the day before Commence¬ 
ment exercises for all University 
schools. As we marched in, seated 
graduates rose and burst into cheers 
and applause. One graduating se¬ 
nior reached out to exchange a high 
five with Irwin. The only earlier 
alumnus marching was Arnold 
Saltzman '36. Now there is a goal 
for all of us. 

My Columbia files turned up this 
notice when we were seniors, from 
our dean, Harry J. Carman. "Your 
attention is drawn to a number of 
details concerning the graduation 
ceremonies to be held in Harkness 
Theater, South Hall at 4:00 p.m. 

Cap and gown may be rented for 
$1.60 from the Columbia University 
Bookstore and may be secured at 
any time during the regular hours. 
Seniors will assemble before the 
exercises in the east corridor on the 
main floor of South Hall. Please be 
there by 3:40 p.m. If you have not 
filed your application for the degree 
and paid the fee, you should do so." 

A warm welcome to Barnett 
Zumoff, who changed his class 
affiliation to '46. He wrote, "I am 
a prodigal son who wants to come 
home, and I hope I will be received 
as well as the Biblical prodigal son 
was." Barney, we are delighted to 
add you to the ranks of our distin¬ 
guished class. Barney is professor 
of medicine at Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine and emeritus 
chief of the Division of Endocrinol¬ 
ogy and Metabolism at Beth Israel 
Medical Center in New York. 

The bulk of Herbert Hendin's 
medical career in psychiatry has 
been devoted to suicide prevention 
and survivor counseling. In addi¬ 
tion to his private practice. Herb is 
CEO and director of special projects 
for Suicide Prevention Interna¬ 
tional (SPI), which he founded. The 
incidence of suicides on college 
campuses is surprisingly high and 
is one of his organization's targets. 
SPI conducts research around the 
world, and one of its programs is 
employed by the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration for returning military. A 
large turnout of supporters par¬ 
ticipated in a successful "Walk for 


Life" on May 7 along New York's 
Hudson River in Riverside Park. 

Richard Friedenberg's view on 
healthcare (see March/April, page 
33, or college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
mar_april/class_notes) receives 
kudos from CCT class correspon¬ 
dent G.J. (Giulio) D'Angio '43 in 
this issue. Dick tells me he received 
other fan mail as well. 

With regret, I report the death of 
Marvin L. Aronson on February 
27. Marvin was a psychologist who 
distinguished himself in group and 
family therapy. His comments about 
the special value of a well-function¬ 
ing older psychotherapist appeared 
in the September/October 2010 
Class Notes (page 37, or college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/ sep_octlO/ 
class_notes). 

I also regret reporting that Dr. 
Charles H. Amoldi Jr. died on 
April 26. Charles was a retired sur¬ 
geon who had practiced in Orange 
and South Orange, N.J., for more 
than 50 years. He passed away in 
Palmetto, Fla., after a short illness. 

Charles was bom in West Hobo¬ 
ken, N.J. He was very proud of his 
College degree, and he was in the 
V12 program. In 1949, he gradu¬ 
ated from Georgetown's College of 
Medicine. He was a member of the 
American College of Surgeons and 
the American Medical Association, 
and a past president of the Essex 
County Medical Society. Charles 
also was a Navy veteran of the Ko¬ 
rean War and served in the Naval 
Reserves for many years. 
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Dr. Hugo J. Gruendel returned to 
Columbia May 17-18,2010, to 
attend the graduation of his grand¬ 
daughter, Catherine Anne Kaelin 
'10. Catherine graduated magna 
cum laude and is the third genera¬ 
tion of her family to graduate from 
the College. Also in attendance was 
Hugo's son. Dr. John Gmendel '83, 
uncle of the graduate. On May 17, 
2010, Hugo attended Catherine's 
initiation ceremony into Columbia's 
New York Delta chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

The three Columbians returned 
to campus this past June 4 to attend 
Dean's Day. 

The Class of '47 is looking for 
a class correspondent to write a 


quarterly Class Notes column 
for Columbia College Today. If you 
want a chance to reconnect with 
classmates and to help share their 
news with the class, please contact 
Managing Editor Lisa Palladino at 
lp2033@columbia.edu or 212-851- 
7976. 

Until then, please send notes 
about your life, travel, family and 
experiences at Columbia to the 
email or postal address at the top 
of the column, or use CCT's online 
submission form: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 


Eric P. Schellin 

2506 N. Harrison St. 
Arlington, VA 22207 
eschellin07@gmail.com 

Durham Caldwell received a Life¬ 
time Achievement Award from the 
Ludlow (Mass.) Democratic Com¬ 
mittee for his column in the weekly 
Ludlow Register interviewing local 
people, especially WWII veterans. 


John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11235 
wudchpr@gmail.com 

Well now! Seems as though others 
have recollections of that 1948 
winter storm of which I wrote in 
March/April (college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/mar_aprll / class_notes). 
A letter from Gene Rossides land¬ 
ed in my mail slot in Sheepshead 
Bay. Gene was meant to fly to San 
Francisco for the East-West Shri- 
ners game and was anticipating his 
first plane ride. The storm delayed 
his departure, and in fact he had 
to take a bus to Philadelphia for a 
flight to the West Coast. 

Gene also wrote about his con¬ 
tinued involvement with matters 
regarding his ancestral land of 
Greece. He has recently edited a 
book on the subject of the island 
of Cyprus, where his father was 
born. Cyprus 35 Years Later: What 
is Needed for a Solution? deals with 
the ongoing problems regarding 




Durham Caldwell '48 received a Lifetime Achieve¬ 
ment Award from the Ludlow (Mass.) Democratic 
Town Committee. 


Charles Currie recalls his fond¬ 
ness for Columbia College, and 
his good memories of professors 
as well as many classmates. His 
years spent at tire College prepared 
him well for his life's adventures. 
Charles served as an Army chap¬ 
lain until his retirement in 1974. He 
is active in Christian missionary 
work and finds it fulfilling. 

James Griffith is a retired physi¬ 
cian from Norwalk, Conn. Recently 
he had the pleasure of interview¬ 
ing seven applicants for the Class 
of 2015. James said it was a great 
experience and would encourage 
others to do the same (studentaffairs. 
columbia.edu/ admissions/ alumni/ 
volunteers.php). 

Paul Flinn is spending his retire¬ 
ment years in Hawaii. His research 
work in materials science has af¬ 
filiated him with many prestigious 
universities. 

Merrill Brockway recalls that 
his military service during WWII 
helped enable him to attend the 
College. He is an accomplished 
piano player and had a successful 
career in tire television industry 
until his retirement in 1993. Merrill 
has lived in Santa Fe, N.M., since 
his retirement and is content with 
life. 

Please do not hesitate to contact 
me at 703-533-3179 or eschellin07@ 
gmail.com. I tried to make the 
Class Notes brief, but if you have 
suggestions, please let me know. 


Turkish domination in the region. 
Published by the American Hel¬ 
lenic Institute Foundation, it is 
available atAHIWorld.org. 

Another entry in the mail came 
from as far afield as I imagine our 
class has stretched, from Colin 
Hughes in Queensland, Australia. 

I have written back to Colin, as his 
wonderfully energetic narrative 
is so filled with abbreviations and 
references to academic experiences 
for which I have no reference. I 
want a dumbed-down version for 
this writer, who never got past the 
B.A., which was about all I could 
handle given my eagerness to pur¬ 
sue my theatrical ambitions. 

Nevertheless, Colin's letter com¬ 
municates his intense interest in 
political science. Picking up on my 
previous reporting of interest in 
the now-controversial recollections 
regarding Professor Franz Neumann 
(January/February, college.colum 
bia.edu/cct/jan_febll / class_notes), 
Colin takes a differing stand on the 
question of Professor Neumann's 
position during the Cold War period. 
His letter recounts his visit to Buch- 
enwald while at a conference in Ger¬ 
many in 1994, when his perspective 
of the events that had taken place 
therein was particularly enlightened 
by his recollection of insights learned 
from Professor Neumann. 

I continue to be happily reporting 
on the vitality and intellectual curios¬ 
ity of our classmates. It is a tribute to 
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An impromptu Villanova Class of 1981 reunion took place at the College's 
Class of 1951 dinner during Alumni Reunion Weekend on June 4, when 
the sons of John Handley '51 (second from left) and Tom Powers Sr. '51 
(third from left). Rear Adm. Mark A. Handley (far left) and Tom Powers Jr. 
(far right), guests at the dinner, recognized each other from across the 
room. Not only did the sons graduate together but they realized they 
also had lived in the same residence hall during their senior year. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


the College that should be noted. We 
are all well past the time when striv¬ 
ing and ambition were the engines 
driving us to be involved and dedi¬ 
cated to the pursuit of knowledge. 
But we keep on feeding at the trough 
with the constantly renewed energy 
with which we were implanted 
during those wonderful years on 
Momingside Heights. 

Given the new quarterly schedule 
for CCT publication, the deadline 
has moved, allowing me to update 
this column. Dean's Day, held on 
June 4, was again an engaging and 
stimulating event. Attendees: Bar¬ 
bara and Fred Berman, Ruth and 
Bill Lubic, Joe Levie, Art Feder 
and your correspondent. 

Lunch in the Low Library 
Faculty Room was particularly 
interesting, as we were joined by 
A1 Man '40, who held our attention 
with tales of his WWII time in the 
Danbury federal detention center 
as a conscientious objector. This 
was engendered by discussion of 
the return of ROTC to campus. 
Opinions remain divided on this 
subject. 

As always there is more news 
from the Lubics, as they were pre¬ 
paring to fly to London, where the 
British Society of Midwives will 
honor Ruth for her extraordinary 
accomplishments in this former 
British colony. 


E "*l Mario Palmieri 

|J 33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
si Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb.net 

Ray Annino has posted on his 
website a showing of 12 of his latest 
watercolor paintings of seascapes 
and townscapes. You can view 
these by visiting rayannino.com. 

At the site, you also can look at 23 


of Ray's earlier creations, which 
include landscapes, rural scenes, 
harbors, bays and lighthouses. 

Ray not only paints the sea but 
also has had adventures on it, one of 
which he describes as a "hair-raising 
trip" that included a "brutal" Gulf 
Stream storm and dense fog, while 
crewing on an 11-meter sailboat. 
Ray's account of his close encounter 
with disaster can be read at Cruising 
World magazine's website: cruising- 
world.com / people / the-almost-last- 
voyage-of-the-conquest. 

Dave Berger and his wife, Bar¬ 
bara, welcomed their sixth and sev¬ 
enth grandchildren. Those numbers 
in themselves are not unusual, but 
Hannah and Sophie arrived simulta¬ 
neously as twin daughters of Debbie 
and Dan Cole. 

Norman Dorsen has completed 
his 50th consecutive year on the 
faculty of NYU School of Law, the 
first in the history of that school to 
have reached the half-century mark 
as a faculty member. Norman's 14th 
book. Comparative Constitutional¬ 
ism: Cases and Materials, a casebook 
written with others, was published 
last summer. 

Charles Young's latest novel. 

The Hydra Chronicle, is a mystery 
rooted in the Nazi occupation of 
Greece during WWII but takes 
place in the present day on the 
Greek island Hydra. The descen¬ 
dants of the island's residents dur¬ 
ing the occupation have been con¬ 
tinually fascinated by rumors of a 
Nazi treasure trove of incalculable 
value that may lie hidden on their 
island. Is it there? Can it be found? 
An artist and a psychiatrist, both 
from New York City, team up to try 
to answer those questions and to 
identify and thwart a mysterious 
die-hard Nazi who would use the 
treasure to finance postwar Nazi 
ideals and activities if he could get 
his hands on it. 


The Hydra Chronicle is Charles' 
fifth published novel. The pub¬ 
lisher is Cosmos in Rivervale, N.J. 
(greeceinprint.com); the book can 
be purchased at Amazon.com. 
Charles is well acquainted with 
Hydra, having had a residence 
there for many years, and has been 
a teacher at the National Merchant 
Marine Academy on the island. 
Two of his earlier novels. Clouds 
Over Hydra and The Last Man on 
Earth, were best-sellers in Greek. 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@verizon.net 


The 60th anniversary reunion of 
the Class of 1951 is now history. 
Alumni Reunion Weekend, June 
2-5, offered an outstanding array 
of activities and programs and 
lived up to the promises of the 
advertising brochure, and more! 

Who attended from our class? 
Here is the list: Joseph Ambrose, 
Marvin Berkman, David Berman, 
Herman Bieber, Ted Bihuniak, 
Willard Block, Robert Cowen, 
Robert Flynn, J. Mason Gentzler, 
John Gibbons, Alfred Gomez, 
Stanley Grossman, William Grote, 
John Handley, Richard Houghton, 
Mark Kaplan, Nathan Kase, W. 
Fred Kinsey, George Koplinka, 
Harvey Krueger, Jay Lefer, Arnold 
Leibowitz, Frank Lewis, Ralph 
Lowenstein, Archie MacGregor, 
James McNallen, Warren Nadel, 
Robert Osnos, Philip Pakula, 
Gonzalo Pardo, Thomas Powers, 
George Prozan, Frank Raimondo, 
Merritt Rhoad, Allan Robbins, 
Stanley Schachter, Peter Schiff, Ar¬ 
nold Schwartz, Andrew Siff, Roy 
Simmons, Joseph Sirola, Robert 
Snyder, Frederick Stark, Leonard 
Stoehr, Elliot Wales, Paul Wallace, 
Myron Winick and David Zinman. 

A good number of family mem¬ 
bers accompanied classmates to 
the reunion, and we are grateful to 
wives, children and friends who ac¬ 
companied their celebrating Lions. 
Visit the CCT website to view our 
class photo: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/fallll/reunion. [Editor's note: 
Also see the nearby photo of an 
impromptu reunion that took place 
at tire CC '51 dinner on Saturday.] 

In reminiscing about the reunion, 
Stanley Schachter said, "I found 
myself thinking about two won¬ 
derful things. The first was that 
overcast day, June 7,1951, Com¬ 
mencement, with the band playing 
Stand, Columbia in the background 
and Dean Lawrence Chamberlain 
calling out the 517 names of our 
class members, from Ackiron to 
Zinman, all of which impressed my 
parents for years. And the second 
thing, how lucky we were to have 


survived these 60 years, in varying 
degrees of health as the years have 
gone by, yet hopefully able to re¬ 
view the achievements of life again 
in varying shadows of satisfaction, 
each of us uniquely different from 
one another. Just possibly, part of 
our success in being alive and able 
to join with our classmates might be 
from the knowledge that we discov¬ 
ered in Contemporary Civilization, 
Humanities, art, music and any of 
those electives we selected. And 
maybe not. Maybe it worked itself 
out in its own way. It doesn't matter. 
What matters is for those of us who 
attended the reunion to express our 
gratitude to the Reunion Commit¬ 
tee for expeditiously planning the 
weekend and putting together the 
many events we all enjoyed. Also, 
an expression of thanks is due the 
Alumni Office, and in particular, 
to Jennifer Freely, assistant director 
of alumni affairs, who tirelessly 
assisted our class during the past 
year." 

Here are some excerpts from 
recent communications from class¬ 
mates. Mark Kaplan practices law 
in New York City. He and his wife, 
Helene '52 Barnard, have resided 
in Manhattan for their entire mar¬ 
ried life. A treasure is their getaway 
home upstate in Olive Branch, N.Y. 
They have two daughters, and four 
grandchildren ranging in age from 
18-25. Aside from his law practice, 
Mark has been a director of many 
public and private companies and 
has served on the audit commit¬ 
tees of both the City of New York 
and the Board of Education. Peter 
H. Schiff, also one of the many 
lawyers in our class, attended Har¬ 
vard Law, served in the Army and 
practiced with government agen¬ 
cies in Washington, D.C., for many 
years. Since 1981, he has been an 
appellate attorney with the New 
York State Office of the Attorney 
General in Albany. 

Tom Powers resides in a retire¬ 
ment community in Sidney, Ohio. 
Participation with various manage¬ 
ment and operations committees 
takes up much of his time. His wife, 
Marlene, died in 2008. Tom keeps 
in close contact with his married 
daughter, Tracey Helsinki, and 
her three children, whom he "sees 
in fast forward!" Tom's son, Tom 
Jr., who inaugurated a successful 
club football program at Xavier 
University, teaches high school biol¬ 
ogy. Tom admits that his running 
days have morphed from jogging 
to brisk walking to shuffling, with 
only memories of the Hall of Fame 
basketball days at Columbia. Tom 
Heyman sent best wishes from Tel 
Aviv, Israel, to all classmates and 
regretfully noted that he could not 
attend the 60th reunion because 
of back surgery. He recently had 
an exhibition of his photography 
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of the Yom Kippur War of 1973 
at the Yitzhak Rabin Center. The 
photographs will become part of 
the center's perpetual collection. 
Myron Winick is the Williams 
Professor (Emeritus) of Nutrition at 
P&S. In addition to affiliations with 
numerous hospitals in the United 
States, Myron has been a visiting 
professor at universities in Chile, 
London, Leeds, Leiden, Naples, 

Bari, Edinburgh and Canada. He is 
the author of more than 200 scien¬ 
tific papers, 10 books and numerous 
chapters in multi-authored scientific 
volumes. Myron is a member of 
many scientific societies and organi¬ 
zations and has been much honored 
nationally for his work in nutrition. 
He has been married to Elaine for 
47 years; they have two sons and 
two grandchildren. 

J. Mason Gentzler, after gradua¬ 
tion from the College, had an Army 
experience during the Korean War 
that led him to an interest in the 
Soviet Union. Subsequently, he 
entered the Russian Institute at Co¬ 
lumbia, then studied Chinese and 
earned a Ph.D. in Chinese literature 
from what is now known as the De¬ 
partment of East Asian Languages 
and Culture. He has taught at 
Columbia, Duke and Sarah Law¬ 
rence, publishing a few books along 
the way. Joseph G. Zetkulic lives 
in Brant Beach, N.J. In a request 
for information about classmates 
who served in the military before 
entering the College, Joseph wrote 
that both he and the late Dr. Emil 
M. Poliak joined the Navy in 1943 
when they were 18. After complet¬ 
ing their training in the United 
States at P.T. bases, they served in 
the southwest Pacific until the end 
of WWn. Class President Robert T. 
Snyder retired as a federal adminis¬ 
trative judge in 1999. He is happy to 
report that he remains healthy and 
fully engaged in professional and 
cultural activities, proof of which 
was displayed during our 60th 
reunion. Along with his wife, Elaine 
'69 SW, associate dean of Fordham's 
Graduate School of Social Services, 
he has found time for being both 
a clarinetist with chamber music 
aficionados and world traveler. 

As of June 30, the end of the Col¬ 
lege's fiscal year, CC '51 had raised 
$102,000. You can donate to the 
Columbia College Fund anytime, 
however: online at college.colum 
bia.edu/ giveonline, or call the 
Alumni Office at 212-851-7488. 

There are a few copies of the 
Class of1951 60th Reunion Yearbook 
and Directory available on a first 
come, first served basis. If you 
would like a copy please send a 
check to me in the amount of $2.50 
to cover postage. Checks should be 
made out to the Columbia College 
Class of 1951. 

An opportunity exists for a 


classmate to become an associate 
Class Notes correspondent. No 
experience necessary, and not an 
overly burdening opportunity. 

Your current author is completing 
his 20th year on the job. Even a loaf 
of bread gets stale in three days! 
Drop a note if you would like to 
share even minimum expertise in 
reporting any kind of news. 
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Coming in 2012 will be our 60th 
College Alumni Reunion Weekend. 
It seems that time is like a swift 
jet plane speeding across the sky 
leaving behind imagination and 
memory. We turned around for 
10 minutes to address things like 
a career, and when we faced front 
again, 60 years had passed. Some¬ 
how, strangely, one does not neces¬ 
sarily feel older, and our mind's 
eye sees us as the 25-year-olds we 
were. When shaving, the mirror 
provides a different view that is 
difficult to accept and does not 
nearly coincide with that 25-year- 
old we know so well. Some say 
"Age is but a number," and I could 
answer, "My number is unlisted," 
and thus deny growing old. How¬ 
ever, to grow old is a blessing that 
Mother Nature will grant to many 
and is to be accepted with thanks 
and modest appreciation. Let 7 s 
be grateful for our 60th and look 
forward to the 65th. 

Bob Adelman writes: "I was 
interested in reading the March/ 
April CCT in which Jack Edwards 
expressed a desire to come to the 
60th reunion. I very much think 
we should have one. I encourage 
anyone interested in working with 
me on a 60th reunion to contact me 
at rpadelman@msn.com or call me 
at 207-422-3497 until October 18. 
After that date, call 904-277-8484." 

Bob Reiss lets us know, "Recently 
heard that all is not lost at Colum¬ 
bia. President Lee C. Bollinger 
announced that ROTC is coming 
back." 

Joe Di Palma writes: "Since 
leaving Columbia, a few things 
have happened. I was drafted and 
served with the Army during the 
Korean conflict. I graduated from 
Fordham Law and got my L.L.M. 
from NYU Law. I became a tax 
attorney for CBS and v.p.-taxes 
for TWA. I received a commenda¬ 


tion for 'Distinguished Service 
and Valuable Counsel' from the 
Air Transport Association. I have 
worked for The Di Palma Family 
Holdings since 1974, and I've been 
a member of the New York Bar for 
more than 50 years. 

"I'm executive director of The Di 
Palma Position Papers, a nonprofit 
editorial think tank. We sponsored 
the Nightly Business Report on PBS 
for almost 10 years. We received 
the Thirteen-WNET Public Spirit 
Award. 

"I founded The Di Palma Forum 
TV program at UNLV, a celebrity 
panel TV discussion show of nation¬ 
al issues. The first TV show starred 
Shirley Jones, Elliott Gould, Marty 
Ingels and John Dye. I received a 
special commendation from UNLV. 

"I established The Di Palma 
Center for the Study of Jewelry and 
Precious Metals at the Cooper- 
Hewitt National Design Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution in New 
York. I received a letter of com¬ 
mendation from NYC Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani. I received the 
Tiffany Smithsonian Benefactors 
Circle Award and was admitted 
to the Smithsonian Benefactors 
Circle. I was invited by First Lady 
Laura Bush to attend a reception 
at the White House in connection 
with the National Design Awards. I 
dedicated the Chapel of the Blessed 
Mother at the Guardian Angel 
Cathedral, Las Vegas, in memory of 
my parents. 


"I married the beautiful Joyce- 
lyn Engle. We have two wonderful 
daughters. They live in Manhattan 
and Las Vegas. 

"I am executive producer of the 
feature film. Shannon's Rainbow, 
starring, among others, Claire For- 
lani, Daryl Hannah, Eric Roberts, 
Charles Durning, Louis Gossett Jr. 
and Julianne Michelle. The film is 
not yet released. It is still in litiga¬ 
tion. It will come out soon. 

"I underwent successful surgery 
for prostate cancer. I had a cute 
little pacemaker installed at Lenox 
Hill Hospital in Manhattan. You've 
heard the song, 'What a Difference 
a Stent Makes,' or something like 
that. Well, it 7 s true. Thanks to Lenox 
Hill, I turned 80. Can't believe it. I 
have to check my birth certificate. 

"For more information go to 
josephdipalma.com and thedipal 
maforum.blogspot.com. 

Dutro Blocksom writes: "I guess 
when you're in your 80s, it 7 s time 
to review your life, so here goes. 
After four years at Columbia and 
enjoying New York City, I spent 


four more years in the Navy as a 
photographer with half that time 
in Japan, a beautiful country that 
I thoroughly enjoyed. After the 
Navy, I continued my interests in 
photography with two years of 
graduate work at Ohio University, 
earning an M.F. A. I then became an 
art director with Procter & Gamble 
in my hometown of Cincinnati, 
where I was involved in creating 
new package designs. Since then, 
photography has been a serious 
avocation for me. 

"Cincinnati has been a very liv¬ 
able place where my wife, Lucille, 
and I raised two children and found 
friends and a spiritual home at the 
First Unitarian Church. Through 
the years I've been involved in 
community work and taught pho¬ 
tography for several years at a local 
college. The Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, numerous chamber 
music groups and two resident 
professional theaters enrich our 
life, all within easy driving distance 
from our home. 

"Not within easy driving distance 
has been a retreat in Plymouth, Vt., 
which we built and enjoyed during 
many vacations, a respite from Cin¬ 
cinnati's often hot and humid sum¬ 
mers. As a native New Englander, 
Lucille needed such a tie. However, 
after 37 years there, we sold the place 
last summer with mixed feelings. We 
look forward to visiting the rest of 
the country and world, with perhaps 
a repeat of our one-month stays in 


Paris in 2000 and 2005. 

"Now we have adorable twin 
grandchildren (2) with whom we 
enjoy spending time. Life goes 
on as busy and exciting as usual. 
Columbia was certainly a great 
beginning!" 

Claudewell Thomas writes: 

"At the Yale School of Medicine 
bicentennial celebration in early 
June, I was an honoree for being 
the first African-American full-time 
faculty appointee in the history 
of the medical school (1963-73) as 
instructor to associate professor of 
psychiatry, public health and soci¬ 
ology. (I left Yale in 1970 to become 
director, division of Mental Health 
Service Programs at the National 
Institute of Mental Health, resign¬ 
ing my Yale appointment in 1973 to 
become professor and chairman of 
psychiatry at University of Medi¬ 
cine and Dentistry of New Jersey- 
New Jersey Medical School, thus 
becoming the first minority chair¬ 
man of a non-minority medical 
school department of psychiatry.) I 
also recently was acknowledged by 



Joe Di Palma '52 is executive director of The Di Palma 
Position Papers, a nonprofit editorial think tank. 
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UCLA's Department of Psychiatry 
as the first African-American Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus of Psychiatry in the 
history of that medical school." 

Your reporter thanks you for 
your contributions and wishes you 
good health. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Talking by phone to Ralph Schmoll, 
the president and program director 
of WKCR when we were under¬ 
graduates, I learned that he and his 
wife, Louise, recently celebrated 
their 47th anniversary. In 1957, Ralph 
graduated from Penn's School of 
Medicine. After completing a four- 
year internship and medical resi¬ 
dency program in internal medicine 
at Hartford Hospital, Ralph spent 
the next 33 years practicing internal 
medicine, the old-fashioned way, 
in Bloomfield, Conn. Yes, he made 
house calls! 

Ralph and Louise enjoy traveling 
and have been to Nepal, Indonesia, 
Costa Rica, Europe, East Africa, 
Egypt and Jordan. While in Indone¬ 
sia, Ralph taught English to children. 
He enjoys being a videographer, and 
many of his films have been shown 
on a local access TV station. Since 
his retirement, Ralph has spent a 
great deal of time helping to rewrite 
a history of the town of Brookfield, 
Conn. He and Louise's daughter and 
grandchildren live in Michigan and 
their son Tim is a theater director of 
an Off-Broadway theater in New 
York. 

Just listening to the enormous 
variety of Donald Smith's activi¬ 
ties, my hunch is that Donald is 
our class' renaissance man. During 
the course of our conversation, he 
reported that his philosophy of life 
has always been, "If you can't be 
rich and famous, you have to live 
an interesting life." 

To say the least, Donald's active 
life and the lives of his children 
have been most interesting. Donald 
and his wife, Barbara, have two 
daughters and one son. A number 
of years ago, their son Tim was 
working at a summer camp in West 
Virginia when he was approached 
by a husband and wife who had 
lost a child to cancer and wanted to 
create a program that would make 
kids who have cancer feel better. 

Tim helped start a one-week camp 
program for kids with cancer and 
went on to become the director of 
a foundation in Winchester, W.Va., 
that provides programs and ser¬ 
vices for children with cancer and 
their families. At the present time, 
doctors and nurses of the oncol¬ 
ogy unit at the NIH in Washington 
volunteer to spend a week each 


year at the camp. It would take an 
entire CCT article to describe the 
wonderful results of Tim's vision. 

In addition to the program to help 
children ages 5-17, they have cre¬ 
ated a program for children under 5 
and for young adults (18 and older) 
with cancer. 

Donald attended the Union 
Theological Seminary and grad¬ 
uated in 1956. His plan was to 
become a clergyman. However, 
after spending a year teaching 
English at a Baptist university in 
Japan (and climbing Mount Fuji), 
he returned to Columbia to take 
courses at Teachers College. While 
at TC, he was asked to become the 
head of university placement for the 
Business School. Several years later, 
Donald was asked to take a job at 
the Alderson-Broaddus College in 
Philippi, W.Va. Actually, his assign¬ 
ment involved four jobs. He was 
to create and become the director 
of a student union, to become an 
assistant professor of psychology, 
to become the director of student 
placement and to become the dean 
of men. In addition, he wrote his 
doctorial thesis, which involved 
a complex study of the impact of 
organizations on student life. 

When Donald arrived at 
Alderson-Broaddus College, there 
were 425 students. By 1970, at least 
partially as a result of Donald's 
work, the student body had grown 
to 1,100. 

In 1969, Donald participated 
with a group of students on a 
Coast Guard study in the Arctic to 
determine whether the ice was ad¬ 
vancing or receding. They found it 
was indeed receding. 

From 1975 until he retired in 
1997, Donald was in charge of 
public relations and development 
for the college. After retiring, he 
became executive secretary of the 
University of Hard Knocks. This 
unique university is designed to 
honor people who do not have a 
college degree. Donald told me that 
Senator Robert Byrd is the univer¬ 
sity's official mascot 

To keep himself busy, Donald 
plays the snare drums and is the 
chairman of the West Virginia 
Hilanders Bagpipe Band. His job 
is to make sure the members are 
appropriately outfitted with kilts. 
He also is the executive director of 
the Barbour County Chamber of 
Commerce. 

During the course of our tele¬ 
phone conversation, Donald related 
that when his father died in 1988, he 
left a five-page family history that 
indicated that Donald's ancestors 
were from Scotland. As a result, in 
1989, Donald visited Scotland for 
the first time. Ever since, he returns 
to Scotland once a year and has 
visited every comer of the country. 

In addition, he has written a 


column, "Scotland Calls," that was 
published in West Virginia Hillbilly. 

One of Donald's unique hobbies 
involves spending 10 years as a 
ventriloquist. He created a 40-in. 
dummy named Dexter Doolittle, 
"The College Student President of 
the Freshman Class." Our classmate 
became a member of the Society of 
American Ventriloquists. Hopefully, 
Donald and Dexter will perform at 
our 60th reunion in 2013. 

To add to his outstanding resume, 
a number of years ago, Donald 
started doing magic tricks using a 
trunk full of historical puppets. He 
spends a considerable amount of 
time performing in nursing homes 
and hospitals. 

There is so much more to tell 
about this unusual, versatile class¬ 
mate. Since 1960, he has been an 
avid hunter and fisherman in most 
of West Virginia. He has killed and 
eaten bear, deer and rabbit, and 
reports that the only animal he has 
killed and not eaten is fox. 

Good luck, Donald, and please 
plan to come to our 60th reunion. 
Your classmates can't wait to hear 
more about your fantastic life in 
West Virginia. 

Sad to report, Alan Macnow 
passed away on December 25, 
after a long battle with COPD. He 
was the president of Tele-Press 
Associates, a New York-based PR 
firm that represented Japanese 
government agencies and corpora¬ 
tions. For more than 30 years, Alan 
defended the Japanese whaling 
and fishing industries. In 1984, he 
was given a certificate of com¬ 
mendation by the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and in 2001, he 
was given the prestigious Order 
of Sacred Treasure by the Emperor 
of Japan for his long meritorious 
service to Japan. A good man who 
will be sorely missed! 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

These Qass Notes cover our country 
from coast to coast and range from 
pleasantries to sad departures. From 
the East Coast, George Goldstein 
reports that he has retired from 
careers in both pediatrics and later 
as a corporate v.p. of worldwide 
medical and regulatory affairs for a 
major pharmaceutical company. He 
now does volunteer work on vari¬ 
ous boards. Among his activities 
are docenting at The Hudson River 
Museum. He writes, "My exposure 
to CC and Humanities is still very 
much with me." 

I particularly like his philosophy 
regarding staying "alive": "Amov¬ 
ing target is hard to hit." 

Fred Ripin and his wife, Mau¬ 



reen, recently moved to Rhinebeck, 
N.Y., where they still are "recov¬ 
ering" from Chelsea Clinton's 
wedding. Fred writes that they are 
passionate "foodies" and enjoy 
the abundance of local produce, 
dairies, farms and bakeries. They 
are following the advice of that 
French philosopher who recom¬ 
mended that we "cultivate our own 
garden." Fred and Maureen enjoy 
their flower garden and pick apples, 
berries and tomatoes in season. 

John Timoney's grandson John 
Lucas Timoney will be attending 
Columbia College this fall as a 
member of the Class of 2015. His 
father and uncle are Mark Timoney 
'88 and Michael Timoney '88.1 am 
reminded of the inscription above 
the entrance to Low Library that 
reads in part, "From Generation To 
Generation." 

Hank Buchwald and his wife, 
Emilie, visited their daughter Amy 
in Los Angeles, where Amy and 
her husband are actors. While 
there, they got together with Shir¬ 
ley and Saul Turteltaub for lunch. 
Hank reports that a good time was 
had by all. 

While I understand that we are 
not exactly "kids" anymore, I also 
understand that despite our age, 
we hope for years of life, love and 
friendship. When I hear of class¬ 
mates passing on, it brings back 
good memories as well as great 
sadness. An example of this for me 
was when I received word from his 
wife and children that Jay O'Brien 
had passed away on March 24 at 
Falmouth Hospital in Falmouth, 
Mass. I remember seeing Jay and 
his son at our last reunion, and 
through the years, I would see 
him and his wife. Carmen, in New 
York. Jay had an international 
career in banking and distribution. 
For our 50th anniversary he wrote, 
"What I owe to Columbia is im¬ 
measurable." 

I will miss both Jay's sense of 
humor and his sensitivity. 

Another fraternity brother, along 
with Jay, John Garrison passed 
away within days of Jay's passing, 
on March 26. John was a career 
officer in the Air Force and flew in 
Vietnam. 

For those classmates whom we 
have not heard from recently, please 
drop me a note, an email or a tele¬ 
phone call. Hope to hear from many 
of you soon. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jtmo.com 


The results are in! After much dis¬ 
cussion and debate, the University 
Senate voted 51-17 to invite ROTC 
back to campus. Shortly thereafter. 
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President Lee C. Bollinger and Navy 
Secretary Ray Mabus announced 
that Columbia and the Navy have 
agreed to officially reinstate the Na¬ 
val Reserve Officers Training Corps 
[see "Around the Quads"]. The 
next bit of high-profile news came 
at the Columbia Leaders Forum in 
the late spring, a day with Bollinger 
in Washington, D.C. This event 
included a keynote address by At¬ 
torney General Eric H. Holder Jr. '73, 
'76L, and all-star panels on key is¬ 
sues of the day with FCC Chairman 
Julius Genachowski '85, Dean of the 
College Michele Moody-Adams, 
then-Provost Claude Steele, deans of 
other Columbia schools and national 
correspondent for ABC News' Good 
Morning America Claire Shipman 
'86, '94 SIPA, among many others. 
Caught in the swirl of this activity 
was Lew Mendelson, who gave a 
standing ovation to this event. Lew 
stays in touch with one of our re¬ 
union speakers, Sid Sheinberg, who 
lives and works in Los Angeles. 

Members of our "second to no 
one" faculty have had a chance to 
strut their stuff by winning vari¬ 
ous and sundry awards. Jacques 
Barzun '27, '32 GSAS was among 
a group of winners of the 2010 
National Humanities medals 
for outstanding achievement in 
history, literature, education and 
cultural policy. The medals were 
presented by President Barack 
Obama '83 at the White House 
earlier this year. The Van Doren 
and Trilling Awards were given to 
Holger Klein, associate professor 
of art history and archaeology, and 
James Shapiro '77, the Larry Miller 
Professor of English and Com¬ 
parative Literature, respectively 
[see "Around the Quads"]. As a 
side note. Professor Shapiro was 
an outstanding fencer during his 
undergraduate years. The DeWitt 
Clinton Professor of History Pro¬ 
fessor Eric Foner '63, '69 GSAS was 
awarded the prestigious Lincoln, 
Bancroft and Pulitzer Prizes for 
his book The Fiery Trial: Abraham 
Lincoln and American Slavery. The 
plaudits go on and on. [See January/ 
February "Columbia Forum": col 
lege.columbia.edu/cct/jan_febll.] 

If anyone is out west just after 
New Year's 2012 (or even celebrat¬ 
ing the holidays on the slopes), a 
terrific adventure would be to meet 
the Columbia folks at the Sundance 
Film Festival in Park City, Utah. 

You might run into our own Tom 
Chiystie, who is spending a great 
deal of his time nowadays in Wilson, 
Wyo. Later this year, everyone will 
have the opportunity of "discover¬ 
ing China," including Tibet and the 
Yangtze River, on an air-, land- and 
cruise-inclusive travel program. This 
promises to be an exciting tour. 

We've heard from Stu Kaback, 
who has not been able to make 
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any of the monthly class dinners 
so far this year. He promises he'll 
do better in the months to come. 

Stu also revealed that Bob Teich- 
man, living in Sausalito, Calif., 
was the student conductor for the 
College songs group in our senior 
year. We wonder who followed in 
Bob's footsteps. Elliot Gross let us 
know that while he was a reporter 
for Spectator, he broke the story 
that Herman Wouk '34 won the 
Pulitzer Prize for The Caine Mutiny. 
Elliot received an inscribed copy 
of the book as his reward. The rest 
is history. Elliot decided to become 
a doctor instead of continuing on 
the journalism path to glory. Bob 
Bemot retired horn his internal 
medicine practice but is still on the 
faculty of P&S and does volunteer 
work teaching Columbia medical 
students. He lives on Long Island, 
away from the hustle and bustle of 
the big city. 

Mike Standard has been found 
(not that he was ever lost) in Burling¬ 
ton, Vt. Don McDonough, who sent 
out the SOS, should be happy and 
can reach Mike at mikestd@aol.com 
(bringing people together). Our West 
Coast classmate and painter extraor¬ 
dinaire Jack Stuppin has another 
fan. While displaying his "line" at 
the ACA Galleries in Manhattan a 
few months ago, a small number of 
people ventured into the same place 
we had our pre-reunion event and 
fell in love with Jack's collection. 
They felt so emotionally charged 
by the visual presentation that they 
started a little savings fund in the 
hopes of being able to buy one of 
Jade's paintings some day. 

After a long hiatus, we heard 
from Dick Kuhn's pal, Ken Parker, 
formerly assodated with Alexander 
Department Stores and Oppen- 
heimer and Co. Ken lives north of 
Great Barrington, Vt., and is looking 
to get more involved with dass ac¬ 
tivities. We espied our good friend 
Harold Kushner passing through 
campus recently accompanied by 
his grandson. There were a lot of 
good things to talk about (not the 
Red Sox or the Celtics, mind you). 

George Raitt is unoffidally put¬ 
ting in his non-refundable reserva¬ 
tions for our 60th in 2015. He recent¬ 
ly entertained our all-star second 
baseman. Jack Freeman, sharing 
tales of yesteryear and tomorrow. 
Too bad Ron McPhee wasn't there 
to share the joviality. Next time, 

Ron. It is that time of the year when 
we receive a phone call from Beryl 
Nusbaum (Rochester, N.Y.) asking 
for a rundown of the recruiting 
status of our sports teams. Getting 
better and better. Watch out for the 
Light Blue in 2011-12. Former oars¬ 
man and also a native Rochesteran 
Dan Hovey still practices medicine 
in his favorite hometown. Staying 
on the east coast. Chuck Garrison 


plies his trade in upstate New York 
(working in Congers). 

Other news from near and far: 
Paul Frank and Don Marcus, both 
retired attorneys, Paul living in 
Connecticut, and Don in Brooklyn; 
Bob Pearlman waiting for the 
basketball schedule to resume in 
the fall after watching a successful 
season (it will be even better this 
coming year); George Christie 
teaching at Duke as a professor 
of law; far out west, Jim Hudson 
working in San Frandsco at the 
Center for Excellence in Assoda- 
tion Leadership; and Tom Morton 
in the legal business also in "the 
City by the Bay." Peter Pressman, 
who has lived on Manhattan's 
Upper East Side for lo these many 
years, still practices at the Cornell 
Medical Center. We keep running 
into Berish Strauch from time to 
time at either one of the dass din¬ 
ners or at a Columbia event (and 
there are many). 

As everyone knows by now. 
Dean's Day now is held on the Sat¬ 
urday of Alumni Reunion Weekend 
for all alumni, with terrific lectures 
by our terrific faculty. On June 4, 
several members of our class made 
the festivities, notably Larry Balfus, 
Abbe Leban (still in touch with 
Ferdie Setaro), Robert Kushner, 
Roger Asch, Bob Brown and Julius 
Brown, and I believe Don Laufer 
made an appearance. 

We also ran into classmates at 
a high-profile reception hosted 
by Bollinger and the trustees — 
honoring alumni volunteer leaders 
— Chuck Solomon (who does 
yeoman work at the dental school). 
Lew Mendelson (still involved 
with the Washington, D.C., club) 


and Roland Plottel (taking part 
in events at the Law School). The 
Class of 1955 remains a leader 
among all Columbia classes. 

Some sad news to report: Herman 
Okean (Long Island) and Amie 
Schwartz (Connecticut) passed 
away earlier this year. Our sympa¬ 
thies go to their families. They will 
be missed. 

Loyal members of the Class of 
'55, it is never too late to stay in 
touch with your "CC," "Lit Hum" 
and "Music Hum" buddies. Re¬ 
member, your exercise regimen will 
take you a long way. Let's not for¬ 
get, the 60th is less than four years 
away. Love to all, everywhere! 


S PJ Stephen K. Easton 

, | 6 Hidden Ledge Rd. 
Englewood, NJ 07631 
tball8000@earthlink.net 

Our 55th College reunion was a 
smashing success. As a number of 
the attendees remarked, "This was 
even better than the 50th." I guess 
Columbia's alums are like good 
wine; we get better as we get older. 

The weekend started with 
theatre or show tickets on Thursday 
night, and then lectures on Friday 
for the reunion classes. The College 
has gone all-out in showcasing the 
best teaching talent it has. Every 
lecture was as usual informative 
and thought-provoking. On Friday 
evening we had a wine tasting, 
hosted by Ron Kapon, and a buffet 
dinner. Before dinner, Dean Emeri¬ 
tus Austin Quigley made a few 
meaningful remarks as only he can 
do. The wine tasting included seven 
wines starting with Prosecco (every 


Columbia School Designations 

in Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the College. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business 

Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

Dental 

College of Dental Medicine 

E 

The Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

Applied Science 

GS 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SIPA 

School of International and Public Affairs 

SW 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 
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bit as good as French champagne) 
and leading to a choice of dessert 
wines. Our class frugality must be 
showing, as the majority chose the 
less expensive wines as preferable. 

Three of our class scholarship 
student beneficiaries, Peter Sterne 
'14, Yinuo Wang '12 and Abdallah 
Diagne '12, attended our Friday 
event and shared their College ex¬ 
periences with our class members. 
Columbia still is getting some of 
the brightest and most dedicated 
students. Anyone who would like 
a bio of any of our scholarship 
students, please email me. 

Saturday was full of Dean's Day 
lectures, including one given by our 
current dean, Michele Moody-Ad- 
ams. Again, everyone who attended 
the lectures agreed that the quality 
and choice of subjects continue to 
improve. At lunch, held at Casa 
Italiana (some may remember our 
50th reunion lunch was held there). 
Dean Moody-Adams joined us for 
cocktails and the meal and spoke 
about the changes taking place 
at Columbia. She then answered 
questions. In answer to a question 
from Grover Wald, she emphasized 
the diversity and acceptance of 
exploring all ideas as inherent in a 
Columbia education. 

Saturday night was the highlight, 
with a wonderful dinner at Faculty 
House and an interactive discus¬ 
sion with our guest speaker, retired 
professor and senior scholar at the 
Heyman Center for the Humanities 
Peter Pazzaglini. As Bob Lauter- 
bom noted, Peter is intellectually 
intimidating and challenging, but 
a gentle and inspiring teacher that 
we, like his students, benefit from. 

I wish to thank the Reunion 
Committee for assisting me in 
doing such a good job in making 
the reunion a success. I wish to 
particularly thank our out-of-town 
attendees, Phil Liebson and Stan 
Manne from Chicago, Bob Laut- 
erborn from North Carolina, Ed 
Villaneuva from Maryland, and 
Joel Pimsleur and Grover Wald 
from San Francisco, in addition to 
our New York-area alums. It was 
great seeing all of you. 

For those who did make it, you 
can get part of the reunion — our 
memento, the 1951 recording of 
the Glee Club singing Columbia 
classics — so you can share in some 
of your memories of Columbia 
College. Contact the Alumni Office 
(212-851-7488), which will send it to 
you for a tax-deductible donation 
of $10. 

Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered: college. 
columbia.edu/cct/fallll / reunion. 

All alumni, not just reunion 
class members, can participate in a 
College event that is both enjoyable 
and exciting: the Alumni Parade of 


Classes, part of Class Day, which 
this year was held on May 17. 

Our class participants marched 
with our '56 class banner — after 
a sumptuous breakfast in John 
Jay Dining Hall — to the cheers of 
the graduating Class of 2011 for 
these "old men." Marching were 
Ron Kapon; A1 Franco '56E; Stan 
Soren, joined by his wife, Ruth; 
and Len Wolfe. 

The next day, Len, our class his¬ 
torian, braved the rain, and in full 
cap and gown represented our class 
by leading the processional for the 
University graduation. Great work 
and true Columbia spirit for Len. 

More info on our active Horida 
alums: On March 25, classmates 
got together with other Columbia 
Florida winter warriors to attend a 
Mets exhibition game, arranged by 
the Columbia University Club of 
South Florida. The event included 
a buffet lunch and great seats for 
the game. In attendance with wives 
and visiting family members were 
Danny Link, Lou Hemmerdinger, 
Don Kazimir and Mike Spett. We 
welcome back snowbirds Danny 
and Lou, who attended the reunion. 

A class luncheon was held at 
Faculty House on April 26. It was 
well attended by many of our 
Reunion Committee members, in¬ 
cluding Alan Broadwin, A1 Franco 
'56E, Danny Link, Jeny Fine, Ron 
Kapon, Ralph Kaslik, Bob Siroty 
and myself. At a table next to ours 
was Dean Emeritus Austin Quigley. 
I have always felt that Austin had a 
special affection for and relationship 
with our class. After taking a group 
picture, I invited him to join us at 
our 55th reunion wine tasting and 
dinner, which he did. 

Another class lunch was held at 
Bonnie Briar Country Club, spon¬ 
sored by Danny Link, in mid-July. 
More to come in the next column. 

Class news: A number of our 
class members continue to be ac¬ 
tive in business and professional 
matters. 

Taylor Thompson, who holds 
degrees from the College, Engineer¬ 
ing and Business School, founded 
an international scientific equip¬ 
ment manufacturing company. 

He sold and then retired from that 
company almost 15 years ago. Not 
satisfied to sit at home, Taylor be¬ 
came involved in putting together 
high-tech businesses and now is 
the CEO of Millrock Technology, 
another high-tech company. He 
holds patents on the process of 
freeze-drying and is considered an 
expert in the field. He has served on 
a number of charitable organiza¬ 
tions' boards and was elected "Man 
of the Year" by the business school 
at SUNY New Paltz. 

In attending my Business School 
reunion, it was pointed out to me 
by the dean, Glen Hubbard, that the 


greatest number of current gradu¬ 
ates getting into entrepreneurship 
come from a combination of an 
engineering and business school 
background. Glad to hear that Tay¬ 
lor found the right formula. 

Buzz Paaswell, past acting presi¬ 
dent of City College of New York, 
also holds an Engineering degree 
from Columbia and has been 
elected Distinguished Member 
of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Along with this honor, 
Buzz continues his work as an 
expert in the field of transportation 
engineering, principally designing 
transportation systems for various 
municipalities. His wife, Roz, is an 
officer of The National Development 
Council, which aids municipalities 
in financing and development work. 
Theirs is a wonderfully productive 
working family. 

Don Kazimir, also a graduate 
of Engineering, was written up 
two years ago in the Engineering 
magazine (engineering.columbia. 
edu/ donald-kazimir-research- 
submarine-captain) as the captain 
of the submarine Ben Franklin, 
developed by Grumman Aerospace 
Corp. CCT covered Kazimir and the 
exploits of the Ben Franklin in 2004: 
college.columbia.edu/ cct_archive/ 
mar04. Don lives in Florida with his 
wife, is an expert in solar heating 
and has become active in the Co¬ 
lumbia University Club of the Palm 
Beaches. We look forward to a visit 
from them in New York. 

Ed Botwinik, another graduate 
of the College and Engineering, 
recently had back surgery and is 
recovering in Florida. He writes 
that this has cut down on his flying 
and other travel plans, including 
our 55th reunion. We pray for his 
complete recovery so we can see 
him in New York and back on the 
golf course soon. 

If you have news to share, please 
email me at tball8000@earthlink. 
net, and I will make sure its gets in a 
future Class Notes column. 

College fundraising activity: I 
thank all class members who have 
continued their financial support of 
Columbia through their contribu¬ 
tions to the Columbia College Fund 
and who made our fund drive such 
a success. I am pleased to report 
that we exceeded our $150,000 
commitment, so in addition to 
helping the College, this year we 
have funded (with a matching 
grant from the estate of John W. 
Kluge '37) a permanent Class of '56 
Scholarship as the Alan N. Miller 
Memorial Scholarship to add to our 
other class scholarships. I thank our 
Gift Committee members A1 Franco 
'56E, Danny Link and Stan Soren. 
So next year when our Class Agents 
call you, please be generous in your 
response. I know with all the de¬ 
mands from various organizations 


that where we direct our charitable 
gifts is important. Each gift received 
is greatly appreciated. Keep up the 
good work (college.columbia.edu/ 
giveonline)! 

I am again asking all class mem¬ 
bers who want to keep in touch to 
update their email addresses by 
contacting Lou Hemmerdinger: 
lhemmer@aol.com. This seems to 
be the best way to stay in touch 
with the majority of our class 
members. Please keep in contact 
with Columbia in whatever ways 
you feel appropriate, as I believe 
that it has been a force and power 
in our lives. Hopefully, as we grow 
older, the years we spent at Colum¬ 
bia become ever-more meaningful. 
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Erich Gruen writes of his new 
book: "In Rethinking the Other in 
Antiquity, the author challenges 
longstanding notions that Greeks, 
Romans and Jews contrasted 
themselves with foreigners and 
aliens through hostile stereotypes, 
distortions and caricature. Gruen 
shows instead how they found con¬ 
nections rather than contrasts and 
discerned (even invented) kinship 
relations or shared roots with di¬ 
verse peoples. Princeton University 
Press, $39.50." 

Gene Wagner: "March 26 was 
the sixth luncheon for our southern 
California contingent. The location 
was Parker's Light House in Long 
Beach Marina. Ten attended, which 
was the most ever, thanks to the 
recruiting and perseverance of 
John Taussig. Attending were John 
Ahouse, Ken Bodenstein, Mike 
Gold, Jonathan Lubin, Bernard 
Lynch, Lew Schainuck, Ken Sil¬ 
vers, John Taussig, Gene Wagner 
and Jerry Werksman. 

"Mike Gold once again led our 
discussion on contemporary issues. 
He diligently prepared the topics 
of U.S. involvement in Libya and 
domestic issues in Wisconsin. Our 
group has melded so well over the 
past 1 Vi years that controversial 
issues do not stand in the way of 
our bonding. 

"We look forward to luncheon 
No. 7 in September." 

George Broderick of Ocala, Fla., 
died on December 7,2010. 

Herbert L. Winans, a retired 
corporate benefits executive, of 
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Lexington, Va., died on March 20, 
2011 . 

Yours truly attended the Colum¬ 
bia Leaders Forum in Washington, 
D.C., on April 2. The forum opened 
with remarks by A'Lelia Bundles 
'76J, trustee, and introductions by 
A1 Butts '64, '68 Business, '68L, and 
President Lee C. Bollinger. In ad¬ 
dition, the forum consisted of four 
panels and other addresses: 

"Insider's View of Columbia 
University: Today and Tomorrow," 
Bundles, moderator, with Dean Mi¬ 
chele Moody-Adams, Claude M. 
Steele, then-provost and professor 
of psychology and Fred Van Sickle, 
e.v.p. for university development 
and alumni relations. 

"Protecting the Public's Health 
through Effective U.S. and Global 
Health Policy," Linda P. Fried, dean. 
Mailman School of Public Health, 
moderator, with Wafaa M. El-Sadr 
'91 PH, professor of epidemiology 
and medicine, Cheryl G. Healton 
'91 PH, professor of clinical public 
health, and Julie Piotrowski '08 PH, 
speechwriter, U.S. Department of 
Flealth and Human Services. 

"Special Video Address," by Eric 
H. Holder Jr. '73, '76L, attorney 
general of the United States, and 
the keynote address by Lanny A. 
Breuer '80, '84 SIPA, '85L, assistant 
attorney general of the United 
States. 

"Student Voices: Around Cam¬ 
pus," Moody-Adams, moderator, 
with Laura Kelley '11 PH Sarah Khan 
'11 and Tao Tan '07, '11 Business. 

"Strengthening America's Journal¬ 
istic Capacity at Home and Abroad," 
President Lee C. Bollinger, modera¬ 
tor, with Julius Genachowski '85, 
chairman. Federal Communications 
Commission, Nicholas Lemann, 
dean. Journalism School, and Claire 
Shipman '86, '94 SIPA, senior na¬ 
tional correspondent, ABC News. 

"Closing Remarks and Medalist 
Presentation," Bundles and Donna 
H. MacPhee '89, v.p. for alumni 
relations. 


Barry Dickman 

25 Main St. 

Court Plaza North, Ste 104 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdickmanesq@gmail.com 

We are sorry to report the deaths of 
three classmates. William Bartlett 
died on March 25. Sadly, his wife, 
Francoise, had died just a few 
weeks earlier, on March 7. They 
lived in Chappaqua, N.Y., and spent 
summers at their family camp on 
Mount Riga in Salisbury, Conn. 

After the College, Bill moved 
first to the Business School and 
then to a long career on Wall Street, 
starting at Citibank and going on 
to Commercial Credit Corp., First 
Boston Corp., Dillon, Read & Co. 



and Lehman Brothers, where he 
was s.v.p. He retired in 1998 as 
s.v.p. at Salomon Smith Barney. 

An authority on mortgage-backed 
securities. Bill was an adviser to 
Freddie Mac and wrote a liighly 
regarded monthly research pub¬ 
lication, the Executive Mortgage 
Report. He published articles on 
mortgage-backed securities in 
several financial journals and 
published two editions of his book. 
Mortgage Backed Securities: Products, 
Structuring and Analytical Tech¬ 
niques. Bill was senior instructor 
in mortgage-backed securities for 
the New York Institute of Finance. 
He was a graduate of the Salisbury 
School in Salisbury, Conn., and had 
served on its Board of Trustees and 
been active on many of its com¬ 
mittees, for which he received the 
Salisbury Medal. Bill is survived by 
two sons, Courtney and Peter, and 
three grandchildren. 

George Omura died on April 19 
of complications from esophageal 
cancer. A graduate of Stuy vesant, 
George was coxswain of the Col¬ 
lege's varsity crew and received 
the Eisenhower Watch for highest 
academic achievement by a se¬ 
nior athlete. He also was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. He went on to 
Cornell Medical College, spent his 
residency at Bellevue and New York 
Hospital/Cornell and was awarded 
a fellowship in hematology/oncol¬ 
ogy at Sloan-Kettering, followed by 
two years of service as a Navy lieu¬ 
tenant. He then joined the faculty of 
the newly established cancer center 
of the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham Medical School, where 
he spent the next 25 years, becom¬ 
ing professor of medicine in the 
Hematology/Oncology Division 
and being named professor emeri¬ 
tus of gynecologic oncology when 
he retired. George then became v.p. 
for clinical development of action 
for BioCryst Pharmaceuticals. Much 
of his career was devoted to clinical 
trials involving combination cancer 
chemotherapy. Until his final illness, 
he was researching the history of 
the microscope for a planned book. 

George is survived by his wife. 
Dr. Emily Fowler Omura '60 Bar¬ 
nard; children, June Ellen, Susan, 
Ann and George '98; and five 
grandchildren. 

Albert Soletsky died on April 
24, of complications from a stroke. 
Albert had taught Latin literature 
and Spanish at Fairleigh Dickinson 
in Teaneck, N.J., for more than 40 
years, retiring in 2009 as an as¬ 
sociate professor of languages. He 
earned master's and doctoral de¬ 
grees from Columbia. He traveled 
widely in Latin America and lived 
for a while in Colombia, the native 
country of his wife, Fabiola, a col¬ 
league whom he married in 1995; 
in fact, Albert became an expert on 


Colombian culture. He was known 
on the Fairleigh Dickinson campus 
for his bow ties and his allegiance to 
the women's basketball team. In ad¬ 
dition to his wife, Albert is survived 
by his stepdaughter. Terra Martin, 
and two brothers. 

Fred Hess has retired after a 
long career in the Department 
of Justice. His first 34 years were 
spent with the department's Crimi¬ 
nal Division, much of that time as 
director of the Office of Enforce¬ 
ment Operations, dealing with, 
among other things, domestic elec¬ 
tronic surveillance authorizations 
to combat organized crime and 
illegal drug trafficking, the Wit¬ 
ness Protection and International 
Prisoner Transfer programs, wit¬ 
ness immunity authorizations and 
the Freedom of Information Act. 
For the last nine years, he was a 
member of the department's Board 
of Immigration Appeals, review¬ 
ing the decisions of immigration 
judges. Fred said, "I thought this 
was a particularly appropriate way 
to end my career at Justice. Like so 
many others in this country and 
in our class, I am a first-generation 
descendant of immigrants. My 
father was bom in the Ukraine and 
came here with his parents at 5.1 
think I owe a lot to the history of 
immigration in this country and 
the opportunities it has afforded to 
descendants of immigrants, not the 
least of which is the chance to go to 
Columbia College. I have had an 
enjoyable and interesting career at 
the Justice Department and have 
found it to be most rewarding." 

Fred plans to catch up on his 
reading at his home in Vienna, Va., 
where he lives with Kay, his wife of 
52 years. They have three sons and 
two grandsons. 

After warming up at '58's 50th 
reunion a few years ago, our class's 
Harvard Law School contingent 
played an encore at the HLS Qass 
of 1961's 50th. Attending were 
Martha and Morris Amitay, Carol 
and Barry Dickman, Charles Gold¬ 
stein, Dotty and Don Gonson, 
Nancy Kuhn and Bernie Nuss- 
baum, Judy and Shelly Raab, and 
Linda and Sid Rosdeitcher. 

Morry Amitay claims he is 
retired from his multiple jobs. 
Charles Goldstein is of counsel to 
the NYC law firm of Herrick, Fein- 
stein, where Harvey Feuerstein 
and Paul Herman are partners. 

Since Sid Rosdeitcher retired 
from his NYC law firm, Paul, 

Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar¬ 
rison, he has been affiliated with 
the Brennan Center for Justice 
at NYU School of Law. There he 
gives advice and is involved in 
writing appellate and amicus briefs 
in connection with lower court 
and Supreme Court cases relating 
to prisoners at Guantanamo, the 


scope of executive power to detain 
persons lawfully in the United 
States without charge or trial, ex¬ 
traordinary rendition and torture, 
civil right to counsel, voting rights, 
military commissions and voter ID 
requirements. He also chaired the 
NYC Bar Association's Committee 
on Civil Rights and its Task Force 
on National Security and the Rule 
of Law, and serves as a member 
of the amicus committees of the 
Lawyers Committee for Civil 
Rights and the Individual Rights 
and Responsibilities Section of the 
ABA. For the last three years, Sid 
also has taught an undergraduate 
seminar in constitutional law at 
Columbia. 

Ernie Brod has changed jobs 
again and now is with Alvarez & 
Marsal, a privately-held company 
that specializes in bankruptcy 
and restructuring (it is handling 
the Lehman Brothers bankruptcy) 
but wants to expand into global 
business investigations and intel¬ 
ligence service, Ernie's field of 
expertise. As to his previous job, 
Ernie says, "I just didn't see the 
career path [there.]" 

Maurice Katz still practices 
law in Los Angeles but his great¬ 
est interest is in the fine arts; he is 
on the Board of Overseers of the 
Huntington Library, Art Collec¬ 
tions and Botanical Gardens in 
San Marino, Calif., and is chair¬ 
man of its Art Collectors Council 
(the Huntington owns Gainsbor¬ 
ough's "Blue Boy") and has been 
a board member of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution's Archives of 
Mexican Art and the University 
Art Museum at Cal State-Long 
Beach as well as a member of the 
Board of Councilors of the USC 
Roski School of Fine Arts. Maury 
and his wife, Margery, have also 
donated paintings to several art 
museums. 

Please note: Effective with this 
issue, CCT now is on a quarterly 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit._class.note. 
EMAIL to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 
Class Notes received by 
Wednesday, October 5, 
are eligible for inclusion in 
the Winter 2011-12 issue. 
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schedule, which means a slightly 
longer wait before you see your 
notes in print. Issues now will 
appear seasonally, in Winter (De¬ 
cember), Spring (March), Summer 
(June) and Fall (September). 

The class lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month, 
in the Grill Room of the Princeton/ 
Columbia Club, 15 W. 43rd St. ($31 
per person). Email Art Radin if you 
plan to attend, up to the day before: 
aradin@radinglass.com. 


Norman Gelfand 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
nmgc59@gmail.com 

I must begin with some sad news. 
Douglas P. Dunbar Jr., a retired 
Navy captain, died in Tampa, Fla., 
on March 3. 

Let me now continue with some 
of the older contributions that I 
have been holding. 

Clive Chajet writes, "The only 
new notes that I know anything 
about is something J. Peter Rosen- 
feld does. He frequently emails to 
some of us '59ers a bunch of jokes 
and funny observations which, in 
addition to being entertaining to 
read, also stimulate some of our 
classmates to respond to the emails 
with more jokes and humor. The 
more distant 1959 becomes, the 
more imperative it is to laugh as 
often as possible, and if in fact the 
Class of '59 becomes a broader 
source for humor, the younger we 
will remain and the more we will 
enjoy being members of the Class 
of'59." 

J. Peter Rosenfeld sent the 
following, "We had my wife Car¬ 
men's daughter from MIT (Ph.D. 
in economics), her husband from 
Columbia (M.B.A.), Carmen's son 
(professor of economics at the U of 
Paris), grandson and daughter-in- 
law here for Christmas. We went 
to Miami in March for a confer¬ 
ence and reunion with my cousin 
(94). We saw Lohengrin at the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago in March. 

I gave a lecture at Stanford on 
April 1. My son, his wife and my 
grandtwins came in April." 

Shelby Brewer had a run-in with 
the law. "Earlier this year, in a pro¬ 
found seizure of stupidity, I asked 
a kid in the neighborhood if I could 
try his skateboard. He was reluctant 
until I offered to pay for it if I broke 
it. I got on the board and tried it out 
in front of the Federal Courthouse 
across from our condo in Alexan¬ 
dria, Va. I lost my balance, went 
down hard, and the skateboard shot 
out, hitting a federal judge, Leonie 
Brinkema, in the ankle. She is a ven¬ 
erable gray-haired lady with a bun. 


She sent Zacarias Moussaoui away 
for life as a 9-11 terrorist. Brinkema 
was not amused as she rubbed her 
ankle and ordered me to return the 
skateboard. She did not, however, 
give me a ticket for disturbing the 
peace, though she threatened to, 
but I did have to give the kid $30 to 
replace a wheel on the skateboard, 
on her orders. She (the judge) was 
pissed. During the incident she 
was not in her robes but was sitting 
on a park bench in front of her 
courthouse. I think they call it in 
legalese 'race judicada,' meaning a 
summary judgment ruling from the 
bench." 

Bill Berberich has suggested 
that I ask classmates to respond to 
a survey. What do you think, and 
any idea how we should proceed? 
He also reports, "My wife and I 
attended the 2010 Homecoming 
game versus Dartmouth. It was 
a very close and exciting game; 
however, the Lions (disappoint¬ 
ingly) came up in second place by 
three points." 

Benjamin Jerry Cohen writes, 
"Greetings from Israel, where I 
arrived for the first of two visits 
under the auspices of the Council 


13th authored book. 


for Higher Education (a unit of the 
Ministry of Education). I am part 
of a small committee to review 
and assess the political science and 
international relations programs at 
all the top universities and colleges 
in Israel. The committee's second 
visit was to be in May. 

"My news is that I recently pub¬ 
lished The Future of Global Currency: 
The Euro versus the Dollar, my 13th 
authored book. (I also have edited 
or co-edited seven other volumes.)" 

From Allan Gochman we learn, 
"As one who lives in the mountains 
of Colorado during the winter (and 
summer), this climate enables me to 
get to the nearby ski slopes when¬ 
ever I feel the need for the added 
exercise and pleasure of the sport. 
Those who travel long distances 
to ski generally feel compelled to 
spend every available hour on tihe 
slopes regardless of the conditions 
or their conditioning. At our age, 
being a fair-weather skier holds the 
promise of being able to pursue the 
sport for at least another decade." 

The paperback edition of Jerome 
Charyn's novel The Secret Life of Em¬ 
ily Dickinson recently was published 
by Norton. His short story "Lorelei" 
was published in last summer's 
fiction issue of The Atlantic. Jerome's 
I meditation on Joe DiMaggio was 


published in March in Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press' Icons of America series 
(Joe DiMaggio: The Long Vigil). Have 
a look at his website: jeromecharyn. 
com. 

Jay Neugeboren wants us to 
know that" You Are My Heart and 
Other Stories, my 18th book and 
fourth short story collection, was 
published in May." 

For a retired university president, 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg has 
been inordinately busy. He asks, 
"What are people reading? I re¬ 
cently finished Crossing to Safety by 
Wallace Stegner. Recommended for 
the Class of '59. Coming up. Reflec¬ 
tions on the Columbia Disorders of 
1968 by former College dean David 
B. Truman and The Great American 
University: Its Rise to Preeminence, 

Its Indispensable Role, Why It Must 
Be Protected by the John Mitchell 
Mason Professor of the University, 
Provost Emeritus of the University 
and Dean Emeritus of Faculties 
Jonathan R. Cole '64, '69 GSAS." 

Steve is working on a book to 
be published by The Association 
of (University) Governing Boards. 
Title (for now at least) is Why They 
Failed. IF s about university presi¬ 


dents who have gone off the rails 
within a couple of years of their 
having been appointed to office. 

Steve was in New York for a 
dinner celebrating Arthur Levitt 7 s 
80th birthday. (He was the longest- 
serving chairman of the SEC, from 
1993-2001.) It was a roast, and 
Steve was a roaster. At the dinner 
was former Columbia president 
George Rupp, who seemed well. 

Steve was the featured plenary 
speaker at the 2011 Executive Lead¬ 
ership Seminar of the JCC Associa¬ 
tion in Atlantic City, N.J. On a trip 
to Hartford, Conn, to help a friend 
celebrate his 75th birthday, he ran 
into Allan Gochman, who lives in 
San Francisco. 

Steve also was the Pat Jackson 
Lecturer at the annual meeting of 
the PRSA Counselors to Higher 
Education, and they bestowed him 
with the 2011 Higher Education 
Advocate of the Year Award. 

Steve planned "to go to Paris and 
Madrid in June; Paris to celebrate 
my 40th wedding anniversary, tak¬ 
ing Fran on the trip for old times' 
sake; Madrid to give a talk for The 
Bankinter Foundation of Innova¬ 
tion." He also "will be on Martha's 
Vineyard, G-d willing, for part of 
July and August. Trying to complete 
a book for fall release. My editor is 



Benjamin Jerry Cohen '59 recently wrote The Future 
of Global Currency: The Euro versus the Dollar > his 


a bear for detail and fact-checking. 
Book coming slower but better 
because of her stem processing." 

Murray Epstein writes, "The 
American Society of Hypertension 
has notified me that I will be the 
recipient of the society's 2011 Marvin 
Moser Clinical Hypertension Award. 
The award was to be presented at 
the society's annual meeting in New 
York City on May 23." 

Murray had been invited to be a 
plenary guest speaker at the eastern 
chapter meeting of the American So¬ 
ciety of Hypertension in New York 
on April 12 as well as to lecture at 
the annual meeting of the European 
Renal Assodation-European Dialysis 
and Transplant Assodation, which 
convened in Prague on June 23-26. 

John Clubbe writes, "I continue 
on my Beethoven work, a book on 
him as a revolutionary. Two long 
artides recently completed, the first, 
"The Mask of Beethoven: Brutus, 
Revolution, and the Egyptian 
Mysteries,' in The Beethoven Journal; 
the second on Beethoven's 1808 
Akademie, that extraordinary concert 
that induded the premiers of the 5th 
and 6th symphonies, the 4th Piano 
Concerto, parts of the Mass in C, the 
Choral Fantasy, and other works. 

IF s been accepted in the Bonner 
Beethoven-Studien, the house publica¬ 
tion of the Beethoven-Haus in Bonn. 
Small beer compared to what some 
of our classmates have done, but lots 
of fun for me. I'd love to meet fellow 
Columbians in the Santa Fe area." 

Luigi (Lou) Lucaccini writes, 
"My wife, Margaret, and I had 
dinner with Alan Kahn and his 
wife, Linda Pames Kahn, in San 
Francisco in September. Linda's 
new pied-a-terre is just down the 
street from the infamous green 
room used by the NSA to tap 
all telecommunications passing 
through San Francisco after 9-11. 
Other members of the Kahn fam¬ 
ily in attendance were daughter 
Amanda Kahn Kirby '95, husband 
Mason Kirby '94 and their young¬ 
sters, Max and Julia, and daughter 
Kimberly Kahn, recently minted 
veterinary medicine graduate 
(Cornell) now practicing in NYC. 

A three-star Chinese take-out meal 
was enjoyed along with a bottle of 
moutai, China's national beverage 
of honor, to celebrate the occa¬ 
sion. The Kahns were back in San 
Francisco again after the new year, 
and this time homemade fettuc- 
cine, coop garden veggies and local 
vintages marked the event. 

"Willard Zangwill, professor 
of management science at the 
Chicago's Booth School of Busi¬ 
ness, visited the Bay Area recently 
for a family celebration and took 
time out to lunch with us at the 
cradle of California cuisine, Chez 
Panisse, in Berkeley. Bill continues 
to labor productively in the groves 
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of academe, generating a steady 
stream of research publications, 
articles and concept papers. More 
is available about Bill on the Booth 
faculty page (chicagobooth.edu/ 
faculty / directory.aspx). 

"Every so often, an email arrives 
with a link to the photographic 
work of Bruce Schlein, retired 
pathologist living in Greenville, S.C. 
His thoughtful and handsome im¬ 
ages can be viewed at shutterfinger. 
smugmug.com. An interview with 
Bruce and more of his arresting 
images are found at studio24-7. 
blogspot.com / search / label / Bruce 
Schlein (note the space between the 
last two words). Bruce is passing 
on his photo expertise by teaching 
continuing education classes at Fur¬ 
man University. 

"Contact was made some months 
back with Jim Kniskem in Chardon, 
Ohio, retired after 30-plus years as 
an employee of the Navy, and with 
Jack Kauderer, retired physician 
and P&S graduate, who lives in East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. (qdoctor2@yahoo. 
com). And finally, Steve Kallis Jr., 
retired and living with his wife. 
Carmen, in Tampa, Fla., after many 
years in public relations with Digital 
Equipment Corp., is the author of 
the recently reissued Radio's Captain 
Midnight: The Wartime Biography. 
Steve is a specialist in OTR (old 
time radio) and has written on that 
topic as well as science fiction and 
cryptology. 

"I teach courses in creativity 
and family business on a part-time 
basis at the USF School of Business 
and Professional Studies, learn 
about granddaughters and, in my 
spare time, work on eliminating 
my more obvious poker tells." 

From Bob Ratner, to whom an 
apology is due to the long delay 
in printing this, "I should say 
something about myself, but at this 
stage I'm reduced to reporting on 
my son's accomplishments. Ben is 
an actor / director / writer / artist and 
recently appeared in four films at 
the Vancouver International Film 
Festival. He was interviewed by 
newspapers across Canada and he 
appeared on the cover of a local 
magazine. The Georgia Straight. 

Look it up for a younger version of 
me (straight.com/article-350477/ 
Vancouver/it-all-right-reasons). 

I'm officially retired as a sociology 
professor — University of British 
Columbia — but I still do some 
research and publishing. Unfortu¬ 
nately, my stuff is too academic, or 
convoluted, or radical to draw more 
than a small readership. However, 
the best is yet to come and I may 
yet make C. Wright Mills proud, 
wherever he is. 

"I've done a fair amount of work 
on Aboriginal issues in Canada, so 
I recently was invited to a public 
education initiative of the Indian 



Eugene Appel '59 (left) and Donald Miller '61 traveled with their wives 
to Shanghai, China, in August 2009 to celebrate their 50th wedding 
anniversaries. 
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Residential School Survivor Society. 
It was a memorable event... the 
chiefs are great orators and the 
young people who spoke were 
wonderfully articulate. 

"IF s a crying shame what we 
did to those people, but they've 
proven resilient and many of the 
First Nations/tribes in Canada and 
the United States are becoming 
prosperous and reclaiming their 
heritage. Justice is hard to come by, 
but information produces caring, 
which prompts us to help. Pitch in, 
whatever the cause. Cheers." 


VW Robert A. Machleder 

1*511 69-37 Fleet St. 

Forest Hills, NY 11375 
rmachleder@aol.com 

In the annals of Columbia's his¬ 
tory, indelibly inscribed among its 
most illustrious figures is Jacques 
Barzun '27, '32 GSAS, revered for 
the breadth and depth of his gifts 
— exquisite intellect, impeccable 
scholarship, distinction as professor 
and administrator — and for his 
decades of service to the University, 
where he taught from 1932-75. He 
now is in his 103rd year. On March 
10, The Wall Street Journal published 
an op-ed piece he wrote, "Columbia 
University's ROTC Shame." Barzun 
may not have penned that title, 
but the piece was unsparing in its 
rebuke of the University for barring 
ROTC from campus for 42 years. 
Invoking the funeral oration of 
Pericles in which Pericles reminded 
Athenians that public service is not 
a matter of privilege but a reward of 
merit, and recalling how in WWII 
Columbia had trained more than 
23,000 naval officers (more than 
the Naval Academy had trained 
in its entire history), Barzun urged 
Columbia's president and trustees 
"to restore the university's long- 
estranged relationship with the 
armed forces." 

The article was circulated by 
David Kirk and Stew Reuter to 
those of our classmates who were 
their NROTC colleagues. 

David used Barzun's reference 
to Pericles as a springboard for all 
to renew an acquaintanceship with 
the classics we had studied in the 
Core Curriculum. He noted in his 
communique to colleagues that 
the development of democracy 
during Athens' Golden Age was 
inextricably intertwined with the 
development of her Navy and rec¬ 
ommended a reading of Lords of the 
Sea: The Epic Story of the Athenian 
Navy and the Birth of Democracy, by 
John R. Hale. Quoting Hale, David 
wrote, "The Golden Age was built 
upon 'four mighty pillars: democ¬ 
racy, naval power, tire wealth of 
empire and the rule of reason.' 

"The backbone of the Athenian 


navy," David continued, "was the 
trireme manned by Athenian citi¬ 
zens ... who often vied to be one of 
the thranite rowers, an oarsman in 
the uppermost of a trireme's three 
tiers, of the 170 oarsmen attached, 
if not aspire to be a second-in- 
command steersman, or kuber- 
netes. Each trireme was sponsored 
by a trierarch, a wealthy Athenian 
citizen who served as the sponsor 
in charge of building, outfitting, 
financing, supervising and often 
commanding a trireme as part of 
his civic duty." 

It is noteworthy that Aristotle, in 
his Politics, referred to the constitu¬ 
tion of Athens as "a democracy 
based on triremes." 

Barzun's op-ed piece inspired a 
number of our classmates to reflect 
on the impact that the NROTC 
program on campus, and their 
ensuing service in the Navy, had 
on their lives. Several such reflec¬ 
tions follow. 

In the WSJ' s comments to the 
op-ed piece, Steve Hess published 
his remarks reflecting his profound 
sense of pride in service: 

"I had never expected so distin¬ 
guished a Columbia faculty mem¬ 
ber, a giant in fact, to crash through 


the left wing and speak in defense 
of ROTC on campus. Jacques 
Barzun's op-ed on that exact point 
is heartwarming. 

"The proudest moment of my 
life was when my twin sister, 
graduating from Barnard the same 
day as I graduated from Columbia, 
snapped my Navy Ensign shoul¬ 
der boards on my dress whites. We 
are Holocaust survivors and for 
our family, serving this nation had 
a very special meaning that day. 

"For the past 30 years, when I 
received periodic solicitation calls 
from Columbia fundraisers, my 
answer was always, 'Call me when 
you bring NROTC back on cam¬ 
pus.' I hope I get that call soon." 

Art Delmhorst reflected on the 
leadership values and the practical 
skills in mathematics and physics 
that marked his NROTC experience: 

"When I arrived on the Colum¬ 
bia campus in fall 1956,1 was there 
to reach certain goals in life. In those 
days, there was universal military 
training, which meant that every 
healthy male had to serve in the 
military. One of my most immediate 
goals, at the time, was to stay out 
of the Army! Getting into the Navy 
ROTC program would accomplish 
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that goal. My fallback would be to 
try to get into Officer Candidate 
School following graduation. 

"People then, as they do today, 
questioned whether taking military 
courses was an appropriate use of 
time at a liberal arts college. I even 
questioned it myself. Here are my 
two answers. 

"In our sophomore year, we 
took a course called 'Gunnery.' We 
learned how to calculate trajectories 
of shells fired from rolling and yaw¬ 
ing ships, taking into consideration, 
among other things, the density 
of the air and the curvature of the 
earth. The course was a combina¬ 
tion of physics and calculus. Since 
I never took either course in high 
school or college, I have to credit 
solely the Navy ROTC as teaching 
me whatever I know about those 
two subjects. 

"In our senior year, we were 
taught leadership and administra¬ 
tion. Upon getting out of the Navy, I 
went to the Business School, where 
I took a similar course in leadership 
and administration. Let me tell you, 
the course at the B-School paled in 
comparison with the course I took 
under the NROTC program. If this 
course can be taught at a graduate 
level, why can't it be taught on an 
undergraduate level? 

"I hope this answers the ques¬ 
tions of some of those questioning 
the appropriateness of ROTC 
courses at a liberal arts college." 

Paul Nagano wrote: "Here are 
some thoughts on my own experi¬ 
ence as a student who 'hit the jack¬ 
pot' with an NROTC scholarship 
to Columbia in 1956. 

"I was a Japanese-American boy 
bom in Honolulu and raised on a 
chicken farm. Had I been in Califor¬ 
nia instead of Hawaii, I would cer¬ 
tainly have spent several childhood 
years in an internment camp. By the 
time I graduated from high school 
(Punahou School, whose most fa¬ 
mous graduate now is in the White 
House), it was more than a decade 
after the end of WWII, but memo¬ 
ries lingered. I was ever-aware that 
I was among the fortunate in my 
widening world. 

"What an island boy like me 
wanted most of all was to know 
the world, and the Navy played a 
major role in fulfilling that desire, 
first, by funding a first-class educa¬ 
tion at Columbia, and then putting 
me through three years of service. 
My feeling of being among the 
fortunate was enhanced by the 
realization, looking back, that I had 
been in active service for three rare 
years of relative peacefulness in the 
world. (Yes, there was the Cuban 
Missile Crisis in my last year of ser¬ 
vice, but serving as a junior officer 
on a ship in the South China Sea at 
that moment, one was isolated and 
oblivious to events occurring half¬ 


way across the world, even though 
the entire civilian population of 
the country I was serving felt its 
immediate impact through the me¬ 
dia.) I did my job as a disbursing 
officer on the USS Paul Revere (APA 
248), visited Japan, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and the Philippines several 
times, though we were stationed in 
San Diego, and left the service — 
without seeing combat — after I'd 
fulfilled my commitment. 

"Without that military experi¬ 
ence when I was a youth, my 
understanding of the world would 
have been a poorer one. It was not 
always pleasant, indeed was often 
difficult, even in peacetime. But 
I am glad for having had it and 
wonder if Americans who have 
not had military experience have 
a much skewed view of the world 
in its full complexity. A few recent 
Presidents might have done better 
had they served in the military. 


tasks that were found to be trouble¬ 
some for Naval and Merchant 
Marine Academy graduates before 
me. So a mix of skills, perspectives 
and experiences probably can also 
help the services, just as the experi¬ 
ence in the services can be helpful 
for private life afterward. Columbia 
students should have the opportu¬ 
nity to enroll in NROTC and gain 
from these experiences and in turn 
contribute to the military or other 
services, if they choose to do so." 

On April 1, the University Sen¬ 
ate passed a resolution in favor of 
reengaging with the military. And 
on April 21, President Lee C. Bol¬ 
linger dispatched an email to stu¬ 
dents and faculty in which he said: 
"It is clear that the time has come 
for Columbia to reengage with the 
military program of ROTC, subject 
to certain conditions and with 
ongoing review." He added that 
the University will not recognize 


Ed McCreedy '61 received the James J. McLaughlin 
Award, presented annually by the Civil Trial Section 
of the New Jersey State Bar Association. 


"I served in the Navy at a time 
when 'Don't Ask, Don't Tell' was 
not imaginable. One's sexual orien¬ 
tation, if not heterosexual, was not 
a matter for discussion in or out of 
the military. It was mostly 'Don't 
Tell.' Now that this issue, which 
seems in recent years to have been 
the primary reason or excuse for 
banning the military from Colum¬ 
bia's campus, has been resolved, I 
see no reason for not returning the 
military to the campus. It makes 
little sense, as long as the country 
at large supports a military, to deny 
it a place in the minds and lives 
of students who need to 'know 
the world,' and who, it is hoped, 
can learn something about that at 
Columbia." 

Ivan Vamos recalled an inter¬ 
play of significant values: the sen¬ 
sibilities that young officers with 
liberal arts educations brought to 
the military and the challenges the 
military presented its young of¬ 
ficers by investing them with levels 
of responsibility unknown to their 
civilian counterparts: 

"After Columbia, I can recollect 
important tasks assigned to me as a 
young officer and to those I super¬ 
vised. I was fortunate in that some 
of my responsibilities were not 
equaled until I was decades older 
and well advanced in another field. 
Those experiences helped me in pri¬ 
vate life, as it may help others who 
choose to serve after college. Ad¬ 
ditionally, I believe that my 'civilian' 
education and outlook brought a 
needed perspective to get some 


ROTC until the military's ban on 
gays serving openly ends. 

And, yet, Columbia's decision 
may not replicate the experience of 
our generation and the generations 
that preceded ours. The scope of the 
proposed reengagement is not likely 
to bring back the full-fledged naval 
training program that flourished 
on campus before the Vietnam War. 
Would-be naval officers will travel 
to the ROTC program at the State 
University of New York's Maritime 
College in the Throggs Neck section 
of the Bronx. Nine Columbia stu¬ 
dents already participate in a similar 
arrangement with a ROTC program 
based on the Fordham campus. 

The final chapter in this saga, and 
whether it dispels or continues the 
controversy, is not closed. 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


The 50th class reunion was a great 
success. Approximately 120 class¬ 
mates attended along with spouses, 
children and significant others. The 
class Columbia College Fund drive 
exceeded $250,000 at last count. 

Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered to attend: 
college.columbia.edu / cct / fallll / 
reunion. 

Special recognition and best 
wishes for a speedy recovery is 
extended to Bill Binderman. Once 


again, Bill headed up the Reunion 
Committee but was unable to at¬ 
tend this time because of an Achilles 
heel injury that required surgery 
shortly before the June event. 

Philippe de la Chapelle joined 
classmates to carry the Class of 1961 
banner in the May 17 Alumni Pa¬ 
rade of Classes at Class Day. He was 
pleased to note that the University 
has approved the return of NROTC 
training on campus, something he 
participated in as a student and that 
he describes as a "very important 
Columbia-nurtured educational 
component into our nation's mili¬ 
tary establishment." 

Ed McCreedy was selected to 
receive the James J. McLaughlin 
Award, presented annually by the 
Civil Trial Bar Section of the New 
Jersey State Bar Association to a 
lawyer or judge who has demon¬ 
strated civility, legal competence 
and professionalism in the practice 
of civil trial law. 

Gene Milone wrote that two of 
his book projects now have been 
published: Exploring Ancient Skies: 
A Survey of Ancient and Cultural As¬ 
tronomy, co-written with David H. 
Kelley and A.F. Aveni, the second 
edition of their 2005 work with a 
slightly different subtitle; and an 
edited work, Astronomical Photom¬ 
etry: Past, Present, and Future, edited 
by Gene and C. Sterken. Gene 
contributed to three articles in the 
latter volume, lead-authoring two 
of them. 

He is privileged to continue as 
president of the International As¬ 
tronomical Union's Commission of 
Stellar Photometry and Polarime- 
try and to chair its Working Group 
on Infrared Astronomy. 

Gene's second term as a faculty 
professor at the University of Cal¬ 
gary terminated on July 1, so at that 
point he was, academically, at least, 
fully retired. He expects to complete 
a few outstanding research projects 
and enjoy travel, reading, writing 
and singing as bass in the Calgary 
Lutheran Chorale. 

Gene and his wife, Helen, went 
to Hawaii in February to attend 
•an astronomy meeting on the Big 
Island and to take another cruise 
around the islands (they enjoyed 
one in 2007 and decided to celebrate 
their 52nd anniversary by doing it 
again). During this trip, he enjoyed 
his first helicopter ride, around 
Kauai, and concluded that if one 
could do only one such ride in one's 
lifetime, this should be it! Gene 
came away with spectacular s ti lls 
and videos. It was so enjoyable, 
they rented a car that afternoon to 
drive up to the Napali coast to see 
how it looked from the ground (not 
so memorable from the road). 

That night however, the tsunami 
struck. Fortunately, their cruise ship 
followed the Coast Guard's advice 
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and put to sea. The amplitude around 
Kauai was relatively low, in any case, 
and the port, Nawiliwili, was the 
first to reopen in the islands, where 
they returned to pick up the 100 
stranded passengers and crew. A 
most memorable, if somewhat tense 
and sleep-depriving experience! 

John Learned was featured in an 
article in The Economist April 7 print 
edition on the subject of astrophys¬ 
ics and alien intelligence, "Talking 
to the neighbors;" a modest pro¬ 
posal for an interstellar communica¬ 
tions network. 

John and Anthony Zee of UC 
Santa Barbara argue that powerful 
beams of neutrinos could be used 
to turn entire stars into flashing 
beacons, broadcasting information 
across the galaxy. Outlandish as 
this sounds, it is an idea that can 
easily be checked, for astronomers 
are already sitting on the data that 
might contain these extraterres¬ 
trial messages. They just need to 
analyze those data from a new per¬ 
spective. John and Zee are there¬ 
fore trying to persuade someone 
who studies the data in question to 
take their idea seriously and spend 
a little time having a look. 

The entire article can be read at 
economist.com/node/18526871. 

On a sad note, we learned that 
Michael Selkin passed away in 
February after a long illness. 
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John Freidin 
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From Fairfax, Va., Rich Curtis 
writes: "During the many years 
since graduating from Columbia, 

I have occasionally read our Class 
Notes to see if I recognize any 
names. However, I have never been 
disposed to write anything myself 
until now. Your notification of Vic 
Wolfenstein's death brought me 
up short and back almost 50 years 
to the time we shared at Columbia. 
It is indeed sad to hear that he has 
died. My heartfelt condolences go 
out to his wife and family. 

"Most of the classmates I re¬ 
member were either on lightweight 
crew or members of Sigma Nu 
fraternity. Vic was among the latter, 
a fraternity brother and one of 
Sigma Nu's stalwarts. Throughout 
his days at Columbia, he was rec¬ 
ognized for his towering intellect, 
enthusiasm, warmth, good humor 
and willingness to lend a hand. 


His superior intelligence was truly 
evident; but he was unassuming 
and never aloof. As I recall, he was 
quite a raconteur, a mentor, a tutor, 
the resident fraternity guru and a 
regular guy who was a lot of fun to 
be around. Although fully engaged 
in his studies and many campus 
activities, Vic always was willing to 
lead a skull session to help his fra¬ 
ternity brothers (myself included) 
prepare for exams. I suppose we 
could be considered the first of his 
many students. He will be sorely 
missed." 

After 26 years on active duty in 
the Navy (Columbia ROTC) and 15 
years in trade association manage¬ 
ment in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Rich fully retired in 2005. He spends 
his summers boating on Chesa¬ 
peake Bay and annually making a 
warm-weather trip to Vermont for 
a couple of weeks. Liz, his wife "for 
48 great years," and he enjoy spend¬ 
ing time with their three grand¬ 
children, who live nearby. During 
winters they "just seem to hibernate 
and try to catch up on our reading 
— some history and the occasional 
novel to keep the brain cells active. 
When it gets too cold, we head to 
Florida for a couple of weeks. So life 
is good. I'm looking forward to our 
50th reunion." 

You may reach Rich at hiflight66@ 
cox.net. 

Michael Stone (michaelstonel@ 
bellsouth.net) retired a little more 
than two years ago and has enjoyed 
every day of it. He and his wife, 
Shelley, live in a south Horida con¬ 
dominium where the Intracoastal 
Waterway runs into the ocean. "No 
more snow for me!" says Michael. 

He continues, "What I learned 
most from Columbia was the love 
of books, and I spend a great deal 
of time reading. I probably have 
two years' worth of books to read 
piled in my den. No Kindle for 
me; I need to touch and smell a 
book, and I love browsing in used 
bookstores. When I was in London 
in 1984,1 purchased a 21-volume 
set of Charles Dickens and shipped 
it home for retirement. I'm halfway 
through, lingering over incredible 
descriptions and rereading many 
pages. It is delicious!" 

Michael was a Spectator cartoon¬ 
ist. Forty-eight years ago, he put 
his drawing aside, but he has 
picked it up again since retiring. 

He draws a mixture of serious 
artwork and political cartoons for 
his own pleasure. "What surprised 
me," he writes, "was how much 
better I got over the years. I assume 
this was by absorbing observations 
of other works plus maturing." 

Please join me in encouraging Mi¬ 
chael to create a couple of cartoons 
for our 50th reunion next spring. 

Michael mixes all this with golf, 
daily calisthenics in his swimming 


pool, and visits with his children 
and four grandchildren, which 
in his words, "makes life pretty 
good." He and Shelley often see 
Jane and Leo Swergold and Bobbi 
and Steve Berkman. 

Andy Jampoler's fourth book. 
Horrible Shipwreck!, was published 
in late 2010. It's the true story of the 
wreck of the British female convict 
transport Amphitrite on the French 
channel coast in 1833. All but three 
aboard drowned in sight of the 
port of Boulogne-sur-Mer. Andy 
plans to spend parts of August and 
September on the Congo River to 
research his next book, which is 
about Lt. Emory Taunt, U.S. Navy, 
whose third time in King Leopold 
II's colony ended in Taunt's dis¬ 
grace and miserable death in 1891. 
Andy's email address is jampoler@ 
earthlink.net. 

In fall 2005, Columbia magazine 
published an article about Jack 
Eisenberg's photography (colum 
bia.edu / cu / alumni / Magazine / 
Fall2005/eisenberg/ indexhtml). 
Then in January 2007, Columbia 
underwrote an exhibition at Leica 
Gallery called "The Columbia Col¬ 
lection," which featured photos by 
Jack and New York Times photogra¬ 
pher Edward Keating. Jack writes, 
"The magazine article and show 
were emotional highpoints of my 
many years as a photojournalist 
and arts photographer. I'm espe¬ 
cially grateful to Michael Shav- 
elson, editor of Columbia magazine, 
and Jay Deutsch '66, who with 
his wife. Rose, manages the Leica 
Gallery and learned of my work 
through the Columbia article. Jay 
asked if I'd taken any good photos 
while at Columbia, and I was 
lucky enough to find an unprinted 
negative of Susan Sontag at an 
anti-nuke demonstration in front of 
Low Library in 1961. 

"I'm also deeply indebted to the 
excellent liberal arts curriculum at 
the College, which has informed 
my photography throughout. I've 
been putting together a group of 
photos reflecting many of the clas¬ 
sics I studied during my years on 
Momingside Heights. But mainly 
publication of my work, especially 
of Israel and Baltimore, is much on 
my mind these days." 

Jack may be reached at jacl841@ 
aol.com. 

At the end of last year, Stuart 
Case (stuartcase@charter.net) of¬ 
ficially retired as probate judge for 
the District of Hampton, Conn. "My 
retirement," Stuart writes, "coincid¬ 
ed with the abolition of that court as 
part of the (ill-advised) consolidation 
of the Connecticut Probate Court 
System at the beginning of January." 

Larry William enjoys his retire¬ 
ment from medicine and the op¬ 
portunities this presents. In 2010 he 
did quite a bit of traveling — some¬ 


times just for fun and other times 
to document the plight of women 
with obstetric fistula for The Fistula 
Foundation. For a family vacation, 
Larry visited Bali with his wife, 

Judy, their son, daughter-in-law and 
twin grandchildren. On a separate 
trip, he and Judy visited friends in 
Vancouver, B.C. 

On his own, Larry loitered with 
gorillas in the Virunga Mountains of 
Rwanda and took some terrific pho¬ 
tographs of them. They are posted 
at https: / / picasaweb.google.com/ 
Larry. Wm / GorillasAndGolden 
Monkeys#. From Rwanda, Larry 
went into the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo to visit The General 
Referral Panzi Hospital. There, in 
his words, "I recorded horrible tales 
of human-inflicted tragedy and 
photographed both those who treat 
the victims and the women who 
had been abused." His accounts 
may be found at fistulafoundation. 
org. Larry says older descriptions 
of horrors in this part of the world 
can be found in Adam Hochschild's 
King Leopold's Ghost: A Story of Greed, 
Terror, and Heroism in Colonial Africa, 
and in Conrad's Heart of Darkness. 
"In many ways," he writes, "things 
have only worsened in Congo in 
the last century." 

Larry also volunteers at his 
grandchildren's schools, cooks, gar¬ 
dens, reads and does photography. 
In April he visited a book group 
to discuss his recently published 
memoir of his time in Vietnam dur¬ 
ing the war. The Broken Alan. 

Larry's email is larry.wm@gmail. 
com. 

From Australia, Harry Green 
wrote that he was attending a 
small scientific meeting of invited 
members concerning scientific 
issues of the deep earth. 

In 1993, Harry moved from UC 
Davis to UC Riverside to become 
director of its Cedi H. and Ida M. 
Green Institute of Geophysics and 
Planetary Physics. Two years later 
he was appointed vice chancellor 
for research, a position he held 
until 2000, when, he writes, "I saw 
the light and returned to teaching 
and research. I have been very 
active in Academic Senate activities 
since then, serving on many com¬ 
mittees including the Committee 
on Academic Personnel." 

As a sdentist, Harry focuses on 
three major subareas of solid-earth 
geophysics. He discovered the 
mechanism of deep earthquakes 20 
years ago, thereby resolving a long- 
lived paradox in geophysics. He is 
deeply involved in the new field 
of ultrahigh-pressure metamor¬ 
phism, about which he will give a 
keynote speech at an international 
meeting in the Czech Republic 
later this year. Most recently, Larry 
made a radical new proposal on 
how earthquakes in the crust of the 
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earth propagate. This summer he 
spent a month in Paris with French 
colleagues to pursue this idea. 

"I now am technically retired," 
Harry says. "The only real change 
in my activities is that I teach only 
one course per year. I continue to 
be involved in national geophys¬ 
ics organizations and was chair 
of the executive committee of the 
Consortium for Materials Proper¬ 
ties Research in Earth Sciences 
from 2004-07.1 am president of 
the Tectonophysics Section of the 
American Geophysical Union and 
a member of the executive commit¬ 
tee of the Union Council." 

Harry's wife, Manuela, also is a 
professor at UC Riverside, in cellu¬ 
lar and molecular biology. Together 
they have seven children (four 
from Harry's earlier marriage) and 
eight grandchildren, six of whom 
are under 5. "It makes for a busy 
but enormously pleasant family 
life," Harry writes. "I hope this 
helps you fill a few lines. Despite 
my silence, I remain interested to 
read about classmates. I hope your 
message also stirs others to write. 
My contact information is harry. 
green@ucr.edu." 

Bob Meyers (rmmeyersaia@sbc 
global.net) lives in San Francisco, 
where he is partially retired as an 
architect/urban planning consul¬ 
tant. "I really enjoy the outdoors 
and our Mediterranean climate," 
he says, "and I'm curious about 
our 50th reunion. Any idea when it 
will happen?" 

Yes. Our 50th reunion begins 
with a cocktail party on Wednes¬ 
day, May 30,2012, and concludes 
with a brunch on Sunday, June 3. 

If you have ideas or suggestions 
about activities you'd like to have 
occur, please let me know; I'll pass 
them along to the proper person. 

Finally, Dan Fife (d_fife@verizon. 
net) sends the following succinct 
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report: "I'm the father of three, 
grandfather of one, happily married, 
an epidemiologist for Johnson & 
Johnson, a practitioner of aikido and 
a student of Spanish. Sometimes, I 
even get a little time to read." 

Thanks to all of you who wrote, 
especially those who have not 
done so in years. Here's hoping 
that many more will write the day 
they read this. 


Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 

Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 
pauln@helpauthors.com 

I recently learned of the passing of 
Myra Kraft, wife of Robert Kraft. 

Bob, I join with all of Myra's 
and your friends in the Class of 
1963 in extending condolences and 
deepest sympathies to you and 
your family. 

I enjoyed Class Day and the 
Alumni Parade of Qasses again this 
year. Don Margolis joined me and 
we carried the '63 flag. I hope next 
year more of you will take part — 
it's a great event and starts with a 
catered breakfast in John Jay, and 
ends with the Qass Day ceremony, 
which is always terrific. 

Dean's Day had several class¬ 
mates in attendance. I unfortunate¬ 
ly missed it, but Stanley Yancovitz 
took his children and reported 
that the sessions he attended were 
wonderful. He chatted with Phil 
Satow. I hear that John Ake, Rob¬ 
ert Bilenker, Peter Gollon, Alan 
Jacobs, Paul Kimmel and Robert 
Podell also were there. 

The mailbox has been strangely 
empty, and I hope that you will 
correct this situation immediately 
and let this correspondent share 
your adventures with the class. 

One bit of very good news did 
cross my desk. Eric Foner, the 
DeWitt Clinton Professor of History 
at Columbia, has been awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for a distinguished 
book on the history of the United 
States, The Fiery Trial: Abraham 
Lincoln and American Slavery. The 
Pulitzer committee called it "a 
well-orchestrated examination of 
Lincoln's changing views of slavery, 
bringing unforeseeable twists and a 
fresh sense of improbability to a fa¬ 
miliar story." Eric called the award 
a capstone for his career. Although 
he has won multiple honors for 
his work focused on the Lincoln 
era and Reconstruction, he said, 

"The Pulitzer has a kind of broader 
importance and stature suggesting 
that your book is appreciated by 
a wider audience, a non-scholarly 
audience." For an excerpt, go to 
college.columbia.edu/cct/jan_febll 
/ columbia_forum. 

Eric, congratulations on this 
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great honor. And best wishes on 
tire publication of your latest book, 
American History Now, co-edited 
with Lisa McGirr and published 
by the Temple University Press. 
This series of essays from a new 
generation of scholars addresses 
Are current themes and questions 
in interpreting American history. 

Frank Sypher curated an exhibi¬ 
tion at the Grolier Club, 47 E. 60th 
St., of books, manuscripts, prints 
and other materials relating to the 
literary career of Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon (1802-38), a British poet 
and novelist whose career has 
interested him for many years. The 
title of the show and accompany¬ 
ing catalogue was "The World of 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon: A Liter¬ 
ary Celebrity of the 1830s." It ran 
March 23-May 27. 

Steve Stollman writes, "I've 
wondered down through the ages 
whatever happened to some of my 
classmates: Mike [Steve did not 
supply a last name], who played 
guitar and resembled Elvis, at least 
in his manner, and seems to have 
disappeared midway through; the 
fellows I went to high school with 
who became roommates; Spencer 
Heine, whose dream it was to play 
JV football; and Bob Komreich, 
who played varsity tennis. Another 
roommate, Pravin Banker '62E, 
turned his engineering degree into 
a ticket to IBM, where he helped 
them decide where to put manu¬ 
facturing plants around the world, 
and is now, yes, a banker, with his 
son, in Eastern Europe. 

"I've heard tell of Bert Kleinman, 
a pal all the way from grammar 
school days, who was the audio 
engineer for my closed circuit 
radio broadcasts from underneath 
Hamilton Hall. (He went on to 
become producer for Casey Kasem, 
the country's most popular top-40 
disk jockey, and lately was in charge 
of our radio broadcasts, and maybe 
even TV, in Iraq.) It was a dingy 
dungeon, soon to be made irrelevant 
by the state-of-the-art studios in the 
not-even-opened-yet student center, 
but where else on campus could you 
smuggle in a co-ed without causing 
a riot? 

"My current ambition is to 
trigger a new World's Fair that I'm 
thinking of calling The World's 
Unfair. It would be a bottom-up 
affair, based on advancing the 
creative design of human-powered 
and human-scale transportation, 
bikes and trikes primarily, beyond 
their 19th-century limited concepts, 
and without the usual temporary, 
virtually mandatory, corporate and 
government monuments to their 
own notable, if highly exaggerated, 
achievements." 

Joe Applebaum replied to my 
last invitation to the CC '63 lunch, 
"I won't be able to make it. Right 
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now, I am in Australia for a meet¬ 
ing of the International Actuarial 
Association. It would be interesting 
to know if any of our classmates 
were further from Columbia at this 
moment." 

Joe, you might have been the 
furthest, but not for long. At the 
lunch you missed, Steve Barcan 
told us he was on his way to Ant¬ 
arctica with his wife, Bettye. Don 
Margolis then filled Steve in on the 
high points of his trip to this same 
continent. Don then rattled off an 
impressive list of recent destina¬ 
tions. He may be our most traveled 
classmate, and I am still waiting 
for him to submit a report for this 
column. In the meantime. I'd ask 
all of you to at least list your recent 
travels, and I'll publish them here 
to amaze your classmates. 

Our regular second Thursday 
lunches are a great place to recon¬ 
nect. If you're in NYC, try to make 
the next Qass of '63 lunch, sched¬ 
uled for September 8, and then again 
on October 13, and November 10 
— it's always the second Thursday. 
Check cc63ers.com for details. 

In the meantime, let us know 
what you are up to, how you're 
doing and what's next. 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


norman@nolch.com 


I reported in the May/June issue 
that Steve Case retired as a trustee 
of the University after 14 years 
of service. I asked Steve for his 
thoughts on his years as trustee 
and he wrote: "Everyone with a 
connection to Columbia should be 
very proud of what the institution 
has accomplished and be excited 
about its vision for the future. 

"[President] Lee Bollinger made 
it 100 percent clear the day he 
started that strength and excellence 
in undergraduate education was 
his first priority. Accordingly, the 
University has poured resources 
into the College and the Engineer¬ 
ing programs, all to splendid effect, 
as shown in popularity with appli¬ 
cants, difficulty in being admitted 
and various publicized rankings. 

"The rest of 'big' Columbia is bet¬ 
ter than ever and growing stronger 
all the time. Overall, the University 
is now a $3.3 billion a year in an¬ 
nual revenue organization, about 
the same size as JetBlue on that 
measure. Excluding government, it 
is the seventh largest employer in 
New York City. Fifty-two percent 
of its 14,000 employees are women 
and 46 percent are minorities as 
defined by the government. Colum¬ 
bia is a major provider of physi¬ 
cian patient care in the New York 
area. Physicians with CU faculty 
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appointments in 2010 handled hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of outpatient 
visits and admitted 65,000 patients 
to NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital/ 
Columbia University Medical Cen¬ 
ter. The Mailman School of Public 
Health operates hundreds of AIDS 
treatment centers in more than 15 
African countries. Construction of 
the first buildings has begun on the 
new campus at West 125th Street 
and Broadway. This 17-acre site, 
now completely owned by CU, cre¬ 
ates opportunities to strengthen and 
expand Columbia that are nothing 
short of mind-boggling." 

Steve also recently completed 
two years as chairman of the board 
of directors of Motors Liquidation 
Co., which was formed to wind 
up the affairs in bankruptcy court 
of the "old" General Motors Corp. 
while the "new" General Motors 
continued to operate. This column 
is not a legal treatise, but it should 
be noted that Motors Liquidation 
Co. addressed claims of $240 billion 
that were resolved for $40 billion. 
"While it is a pity," writes Steve, 
"that a once-great industrial giant 
failed, I think the American system 
of Chapter 11 reorganization did 
about as good a job as can be done 
of cleaning up the pieces, i.e., con¬ 
tinuing the business, minimizing 
job loss and maximizing recoveries 
for creditors, all in less than two 
years under court supervision." 

Have you retired or are you 
about to retire? Drop me a note so 
I can share the information with 
the class. 

I previously reported that Jack 
Leitner retired from his medical 
practice, but he writes from Fram¬ 
ingham, Mass., that he still is ac¬ 
tively delivering medical services: "I 
recently returned from my first stint 
as a volunteer physician in Quito, 
Ecuador. I was one of two American 
doctors on a Timmy Foundation 
medical brigade to south Quito's 
impoverished neighborhoods. It is 
one of many volunteer organiza¬ 
tions that distribute simple medical 
care and medicines to the under¬ 
served of Quito. The Timmy Foun¬ 
dation, out of Indianapolis, sends 
20 undergrads from Purdue along 
with two nurses, two pharmacists 
and a nurse practitioner to Quito for 
an intense week of medical work. 

I recommend this as an avenue for 
any classmates who are thinking 
of volunteer work and haven't put 
their toes in the stream (timmy 
foundation.org)." 

Barry Bley, too, is retired but 
busy. He sends greetings from 
Colorado, where he is as a member 
of the Alumni Representative 
Committee (studentaffairs.colum 
bia.edu/ admissions/ alumni/ 
volunteers.php). He interviewed 
72 applicants for the incoming 
freshman class. "As a retired public 


school teacher, it is a privilege 
and a pleasure to meet with so 
many outstanding young men and 
women," Barry said. 

Carl Siracusa is back living in the 
United States part-time. He majored 
in history at Columbia, earned a 
Ph.D. in the history of American 
civilization from Brandeis in 1973 
and taught American history for 
more than 10 years at Rutgers 
University-Newark and at Con¬ 
necticut College. He then worked 
for nearly two decades in the New 
York financial world for Lehman 
Brothers and J.P. Morgan, mostly 
writing reports and materials for 
private banking clients. 

While on a tour in India in 1996, 
Carl met his wife, Gillian. She is 
British, and for the next 12 years 
they lived near London. Last year 
they started renting an apartment 
in Philadelphia, and they now di¬ 
vide their time between the United 
States and England. "I'm retired, 
and still spend a good deal of time 
reading history, as well as doing 
photography, which has become a 
real passion of mine," Carl said. 

Steve Solomon lives in Jupiter, 
Fla., about 20 miles north of Palm 
Beach, and wants to know if any 
classmates live nearby. He spends 
a lot of time with Jim Spingam '62. 
"My daughter," Steve writes, "has 
given me three grandchildren. She 
is a pediatrician in New Jersey. My 
son is a principal in a hedge fund 
living in New York City. He has 
two children. Both of my children 
are married to doctors so I am well 
taken care of: One is a radiolo¬ 
gist and the other practices sports 
medicine." 

Steve Singer has retired as col¬ 
lege adviser at the Horace Mann 
School, but he will return to teach 
courses in Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. 

Jerry Oster took Duke's "offer" 
of a retirement buyout made in 
response to "the fiscal unpleasant¬ 
ness of 2009." He recently finished a 
play and is volunteering as a guard¬ 
ian ad litem for children in abuse 
and neglect cases in the Orange 
and Chatham County, N.C., court 
systems. He has been reading some 
books "whose density had been a 
deterrent in the past" — Pride and 
Prejudice, Vanity Fair and Middle- 
march. 

Jerry's wife, Trisha Lester, is v.p. 
of the N.C. Center for Nonprofits. 
His daughter, Lily, is studying for 
an M.Div. at Harvard Divinity 
School. Jerry's novel September is for 
sale as an Amazon Kindle edition. 

Although he says he's "totally 
ignorant" of college basketball, 
Steve Rodner won his office pool 
on the NCAA tournament. 

Tony David was in New York 
City from San Francisco to meet 
his former roommates, Nick Rudd 
and Peter Thall. The three traveled 


to Chesapeake Bay to spend the 
weekend with a fourth roommate, 
Mark Rogers. 

Mark became a physician, 
trained in four medical specialties 
(pediatrics, cardiology, anesthesi¬ 
ology and critical care), and was 
named full professor at Johns 
Hopkins at 37. He is the author of 
more than 150 papers and author/ 
editor of 12 books in multiple 
languages. He was a Fulbright 
scholar in Yugoslavia, was elected 
to the National Academy of Sci¬ 
ence's Institute of Medicine and 
while serving as associate dean at 
Hopkins earned an M.B.A. from 
the Wharton School at Penn. 

Mark then became C.E.O. of the 
Duke University Health System. 
From there he was recruited as 
the s.v.p. of PerkinElmer, which 
became Celera and sequenced the 
human genome. Mark next was 
president of a New York-based bio¬ 
tech investment bank and started 
numerous biotechnology compa¬ 
nies that have gone public with a 
cumulative market capitalization 
exceeding $1 billion. 

Mark and his wife have five 
grandchildren and two family foun¬ 
dations that direct most of their re¬ 
sources to the education of minority 
youth. They have homes in Miami 
and on the Chesapeake Bay, are avid 
travelers, have driven the whole Pan 
Am Highway and have sailed their 
boat throughout the Mediterranean. 

Mark writes that since Colum¬ 
bia, "It has been pretty hectic, but 
fun!" 

Marty Isserlis and his wife, Judy, 
were off to London, Paris and Nice 
in June, while Larry Kessler went 
to Moscow where his wife, Barbara, 
was teaching a course in interna¬ 
tional trial practice skills. 

My son Alexander's film The 
Windmill Movie, which was shown 
at the New York Film Festival at 
Lincoln Center, is available on Net- 
flix. Ira Jaffe sent me a rave review. 

I am saddened to report the 
deaths of two classmates: Brian 
Safer and Christopher Trumbo. 

From 1973 until retiring in 2003, 
Brian conducted research at- the 
National Institutes of Health in 
Bethesda, Md. His research was 
focused on protein synthesis, the 
process by which genetic informa¬ 
tion in DNA is converted into 
protein. He also was the chief of 
the molecular hematology branch 
of the National Heart Lung and 
Blood Institute. Brian received a 
medical degree from Baylor Uni¬ 
versity in Texas and a doctorate in 
biophysics from Penn. 

Chris was the son of Dalton 
Trumbo, the most famous of the 
blacklisted Hollywood writers of 
the 1950s. Chris wrote episodes of 
a number of television series such 
as Ironside with Raymond Burr, as 


well as a number of screenplays. 
He wrote a play based on his 
father's letters, Trumbo: Red, White 
& Blacklisted, which ran for about a 
year in New York and then toured 
the country. He also wrote the 
screenplay for Trumbo, an excel¬ 
lent documentary that features 
readings by Nathan Lane, Brian 
Dennehy '60, Paul Giamatti, Liam 
Neeson and Donald Sutherland. 

According to press reports, 
while the rest of us were in class, 
Chris took a year off from the Col¬ 
lege to work as assistant director 
on Otto Preminger's film Exodus. 
An interview with Chris, which 
appeared in the film magazine 
Cineaste, can be found at cineaste. 
com/ articles/trumbo-on-trumbo- 
an-interview-with-christopher- 
trumbo-web-exclusive. 

Requiescat in pace. 


Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 

New York, NY 10025 
packlb@aol.com 

This is the year of the 50th high 
school reunion year for many in 
our class. These reunions prompt¬ 
ed reports from two classmates. 

Andy Fisher writes, "To my 
absolute astonishment, my high 
school alma mater. The Albany 
Academies (singular when I went 
there), has or have named me this 
year's Distinguished Alumnus. 

The alumni officer who called to 
tell me about it stressed that it is 
a 'really big thing.' My name will 
be entered on a plaque outside the 
Trustees' Room that also bears the 
names of headmasters and presi¬ 
dents of the boards of trustees, and 
of Andrew Aitken Rooney, another 
journalist of some note. I mention it 
because although I was involved in 
publications and plays while I was 
in high school, it was while I was 
at Columbia that WKCR and part- 
time jobs at WMCA and WNEW 
started me on the career for which 
I was presumably honored on May 
20. Because they let me write my 
bio, I am reasonably certain of its 
accuracy." 

Andy's biographical sketch 
includes the following: "While 
attending Columbia University, he 
worked as a summer reporter for 
the Albany Knickerbocker News, but 
also got involved in radio, working 
for the college station, WKCR, and 
for commercial stations WMCA 
and WNEW. 

"After Columbia, he served as 
a special agent in U.S. Army Intel¬ 
ligence, then returned to radio as an 
investigative reporter, writer, editor, 
sportscaster and news anchor at WIP 
and WMMR in Philadelphia, and his 
old haunt, WNEW in New York. 

"He moved to NBC in 1981, 
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first as a radio news anchor and 
reporter, then as principal news 
writer for The Today Show and as a 
financial journalist at CNBC, ending 
his career at CNBC.com as writer 
of the site's popular stock blog. His 
awards at NBC included the gold 
medal of the International Radio 
Festival for his work anchoring 
the 1988 Olympics in Calgary and 
Seoul; the National Headliner 
Award for network radio report¬ 
ing; media awards from American 
Women in Radio and Television 
and from the New York State Bar 
Association; and the WEBBY award 
of the International Academy of 
Digital Arts and Sciences. At The 
Today Show, he was Katie Couric's 
first writer, and also wrote the first 
words spoken on NBC by Brian 
Williams, Matt Lauer, Ann Curry 
and many other correspondents. 

"One of his favorite jobs was as 
'roadie' for his wife, Sharon, an in¬ 
ternationally acclaimed performer 
of Irish and Scottish traditional 
songs. They were married for 37 
years. Since her death in 2006 and 
his retirement in 2009, he has done 
volunteer work as an archivist for 
the National Park Service, in the 
bereavement ministry of his church 
and as a guest lecturer on several 
campuses. His brothers also are 
Albany Academy alumni: Alan '69 
and Stephen '73. His father, who 
died last fall, was president of the 
Fathers' Association and a trustee 
of the school. 

"Andy lives in a lakefront house 
in New Jersey but is a frequent visi¬ 
tor to Albany." 

Herb Weisberg wrote, "Steve 
Steinig suggested I should write you 
at least once every 40 years or so." 

I heartily endorse Steve's sugges¬ 
tion and expect to hear from each 
of you no less frequently than once 
every 40 years! 

Herb sent a blurb he wrote for 
his recent 50th high school reunion: 
"I attended Columbia University 
and graduated with a B.A. in mathe¬ 
matics, then received a Ph.D. in 
statistics from Harvard. Thus 
began a long and winding career 
as a statistical consultant, most 
recently as founder and president 
of a small consulting firm. Correla¬ 
tion Research. In 1975,1 met Nina 
Horvitz, from Providence, R.I., 
and we have been continuously 
and happily married for the past 
35 years. We have two sons, Alex 
(25) and Daniel (22). Alex works 
in technical writing for Parametric 
Technology Corp., right in our 
home town of Needham, Mass. He 
graduated three years ago from 
the University of Michigan, loves 
sports, especially Ultimate Frisbee 
and dodge ball, and is a big fan 
of the Wolverines. Dan recently 
graduated from the University of 
Maryland with a degree in busi¬ 


ness and statistics. He is 'finding 
himself' and aims to take his 
search soon to the West Coast. We 
also have a golden retriever named 
Whimsy who is turning 11 and 
thinks she is still a puppy (a good 
role model for me). 

"Since 1985, Nina and I have 
resided in Needham, a suburb of 
Boston. We love the town and have 
quite a few friends, but the long 
winters are starting to wear on us. I 
talk a lot about moving to a warmer 
climate, but have yet to get serious 
about this, in part because much of 
my professional network is located 
in the Boston area. We also remain 
close to several members of Nina's 
extended family living around 
here. Recently, I have spent a lot of 
time writing. Last September, my 
book on research methodology was 
published by John Wiley & Sons. 

IFs called Bias and Causation: Models 
and Judgment for Valid Comparisons, 
and received an award from the 
Association of American Publishers 
as the best mathematical book of 
2010.1 am working on a follow-up 
book aimed at a much broader 
readership." 

Amie Lesser responded to my 
plea for news: "My older boys are 
grown and have careers. Mike is a 
veterinary cardiologist with a large 
specialty practice in Los Angeles, 
and Robert is the art and creative 
director of CFO Magazine in Bos¬ 
ton. Having nothing better to do, I 
started a second family, remarrying 
in 1994, and now have twins Larry 
and Nina (13). I became boarded 
in veterinary surgery in 1982 and 
traded general practice for refer¬ 
ral surgery, and eight years ago 
opened a veterinary referral multi¬ 
specialty practice on Long Island 
with another veterinary surgeon. 
With a young family, retirement 
seems far away, and I keep active. I 
am into sailing now but still make 
at least one Columbia wrestling 
match each year." 

Two classmates have recently 
added their voices to the controversy 
over the ban from campus of ROTC. 
Jim Mummery wrote the following 
note to President Lee C. Bollinger on 
March 9 and sent me a copy: "As a 
Columbia Marine circa 1960s, I have 
long disapproved of your policy of 
banning ROTC from campus. While 
the 'Don't Ask, Don't Tell' policy was 
an anachronistic disgrace, Colum¬ 
bia's rejection of a military presence 
has always struck me as more 
supercilious than principled, an as¬ 
sertion of our moral and intellectual 
superiority over a lesser institution. 
In fact, it was a 'head-in-the-sand' 
posture that served only to lessen 
the presence of liberally educated 
officers in the Corps, thus depriving 
the service of an important, moderat¬ 
ing point of view. 

"Whatever your opinion of my 


position in this matter, I hope you 
would agree that the elimination of 
DADT has removed any reason to 
keep ROTC off campus. Let's rejoin 
the rest of the country and send 
some of our best and brightest into 
this essential service to our nation." 

John McDougall wrote the fol¬ 
lowing note to Bollinger on March 
9: "Dear President Bollinger: Last 
weekend, I read a short article in 
the local paper here in Berkeley 
that the president of Harvard had 
signed an agreement restoring 
students' opportunity to take part 
in ROTC training on campus. The 
reason given was the Congres¬ 
sional change in policy regarding 
homosexuality of military person¬ 
nel. The article went on to state 
that other schools like Columbia 
continue to study the issue. 

"How disappointing that Colum¬ 
bia did not step up and take the 
lead this time! Although I didn't 
earn my commission in the Marine 
Corps through ROTC participation. 
I'm sure the presence of the cadets 
as well as veterans on campus 
contributed to my decision to serve. 
Hopefully you'll now give this 
overdue step your approval." 

I am sure Jim's and John's 
voices were only two out of a host 
of alumni and other Columbia 
constituents voicing their views 
on the ROTC ban, which dated 
to the late 1960s. On April 1, the 
Columbia University Senate voted 
overwhelmingly to support efforts 
to bring ROTC back to campus. 
According to a report published in 
The New York Times on April 1, the 
University Senate vote, 51-17, with 
one abstention, came in support of a 
Senate resolution to "explore mutu¬ 
ally beneficial relationships with 
the Armed Forces of the United 
States, including participation in the 
programs of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps." The Times piece 
quoted James H. Applegate, an 
astronomy professor and a member 
of the University's Task Force on 
Military Engagement, which held 
three town hall-type meetings in 
February on the ROTC issue, as 
saying, "This is a culmination of 
something going back several years. 
Back in the '60s, students kicked 
ROTC off campus. But in 2011, 
students brought them back." 

Bob Szarnicki submitted his 
Class Note directly through the 
Columbia College Today website. 
You too can do this easily by going 
to college.columbia.edu/cct/ sub 
mit_class_note. Here's Bob's contri¬ 
bution: "I am pleased to announce 
that I recently celebrated my first 
anniversary of retirement from 
my practice of adult and pediatric 
cardiac surgery. My career was a 
blast for 40-odd years, but I now 
recognize that that kind of work 
is a young man's sport. Aches in 



every joint are now a daily thing, 
but tiianks to a supportive family 
and a few pills I'm still enjoying 
life. My wife, Mary, is gradually 
adjusting to having me around the 
house and to having to tolerate my 
opinions about home decorating 
colors and styles and so on. My 
son Tim and my daughter Anna 
have returned to live at home to 
save some cash. Anna will apply to 
nursing school next year and Tim, 
who is the volunteer coordinator 
for the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
here in San Francisco, is planning 
to apply to business schools to get 
an M.B.A. 

"I am trying to lose weight and 
get in shape in hopes of avoiding 
another back surgery (five so far is 
enough!). I keep busy with read¬ 
ing, gardening, swimming four 
days a week, and getting acupunc¬ 
ture and massage once a week. For 
the moment, I have had to forego 
my golf game and other vigorous 
activities until the back is better. I 
attend teaching conferences at the 
hospital where the residents are 
frequently asking, 'Dr. Szarnicki, 
what was it like in the old days!?!?' 
Can you imagine? I also have 
been asked to give a few anatomy 
lectures at St. Ignatius College 
Preparatory, which has given me a 
lot of satisfaction. I hope that I can 
stimulate a few kids to entertain 
a career in surgery, because it has 
provided me with great joy. 

"I have kept up email communi¬ 
cation with Lany Guido, Jay Wood- 
worth, Mike Bush, Ron Chevako, 
Bob Johnson and Mike Newell. I'm 
so sorry that I was unable to travel 
to NYC for our reunion. Hopefully, 
next one. Jay and his wife, Susie, 
were visiting the California wine 
country to refill their wine cellar 
a few months ago, and we had a 
wonderful dinner with them at The 
North Beach Restaurant, one of our 
favorite old San Francisco establish¬ 
ments. 

"I hope we are all still alive and 
able to make it to our 50th reunion. 

"I wish you all good health and 
happiness." 

CCT reported the sad news that 
George Goth died on November 
28,2009. George was a retired 
professor emeritus in the chemistry 
department at Skyline College. He 
held a Ph.D. in nuclear chemistry 
from UC Berkeley and resided in 
Berkeley for more than 40 years. 

He served eight years on the City 
of Berkeley Labor Commission. I 
worked with George on the Cultur¬ 
al Affairs Committee of the Board 
of Managers at Columbia. That was 
the committee that presented the 
film series in Wollman Auditorium, 
and George was one of our volun¬ 
teer projectionists without whose 
technical expertise there would 
have been no movies to enjoy. 
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I got a note from Stan Sesser, 
describing himself as "a long-lost 
Class of '65 member. 

"This year I've completed a 
big circle, from the Upper West 
Side to Berkeley to Hong Kong to 
Bangkok and back to the Upper 
West Side. Along the way, I taught 
journalism at UC Berkeley, wrote 
investigative pieces for Consumer 
Reports magazine and was a staff 
writer for The New Yorker covering 
Southeast Asia until Tina Brown 
became editor and fired half the 
foreign staff. For the last six years 
at The Wall Street Journal, I held 
what has got to be one of the best 
jobs on Earth: I roamed the world, 
doing articles on travel and food. 
Alas, that ended with a change of 
editors in the Saturday Week¬ 
end section, and now I've been 
transferred to New York. I'd love 
to renew contact with classmates at 
stan.sesser@gmail.com." 


Stuart Berkman 

[ 1 ^ 1 ] Rua Mello Franco, 580 
IhhA Teresopolis, Rio de Janeiro 
25960-531 Brasil 
smbl02@columbia.edu 

Mike Garrett sent us a glowing 
report on the 45th reunion: "It was a 
roaring success, even if the pride of 
assembled lions comprised fewer of 
our classmates than we had hoped 
and our impressive $300,000 class 
gift did not achieve our ambitious 
$450,000 goal. The 41 or so class¬ 
mates who assembled — I apolo¬ 
gize for no doubt leaving someone 
off the list — included Mark 
Amsterdam, Ron Brookshire, Neill 
Brownstein, Tom Chorba, Chuck 
Christensen, Ed Doemberger, John 
Doody, Paul Ehrlich, Gene Fier- 
man, Ken Fox, Dan Friedlander, 
Dan Gardner, Michael Garrett, 
Mike Gengler, Robert Gurland, 
Josh Gutman, Herb Hochman, 

Ed Kabak, David Kelston, Bob 
Klingensmith, Peter Kristal, Har¬ 
vey Kurzweil, Bob Lautin, Marty 
Lee, Gene Leff, Bob Meyerson, 
Frank Mirer, Leland Moglen, Larry 
Nelson, Ken Pearson, Rick Reder, 
Jim Rosenberg, Paul Smollar, Eric 
Sparre, David Stem, Jonathan 
Sunshine, David Tilman, Bruce 
Trinkley, Michael Winer, Rick 
Wolfson and Rich Zucker. 

"The presence of this distin¬ 
guished group was a testament to 
both the value and validity of our 
Columbia education and the sagac¬ 
ity and ability of our respective 
internists. The unique 1966-only 
events — each of which was both 
fascinating and well-attended — in¬ 
cluded a sophisticated and practical 
environmental research briefing at 
the Goddard Institute, a showing of 
an eclectic and interesting array of 
items from the Columbia Univer¬ 


sity Archives, the Julian Clarence 
Levi Professor in the Humanities 
Andy Delbanco's enlightening and 
challenging view of the University's 
priorities at our Havana Central at 
The West End dinner, the Jacques 
Barzun Professor in History and 
the Social Sciences Ken Jackson's 
intriguing and revealing compari¬ 
son of the University and the city 
in 1966 and today at our Kent Hall 
luncheon and our Casa Italiana 
dinner with Associate Professor of 
Music Chris Washbume with Bob 
Gurland playing some world-class 
mouth trumpet while sitting in with 
Chris' superb trombone trio. 

"The planning for our 50th 
already has begun, and we are 
absolutely dedicated to having in 
attendance at that monumental 


of Tampa). Stan lives in Dunwoody, 
just north of Atlanta, and is in com¬ 
mercial real estate." 

Paul's email is servicmark@aol. 
com. 

In a moment of nostalgia, Joe 
Steinberger recently wrote, "I have 
lately been wondering if any class¬ 
mates remember the restaurant we 
all called 'the Japs,' a lunch counter 
that was on the west side of Am¬ 
sterdam, a block or two below West 
114th Street. 

"My wife is Japanese and the 
proprietor of a sushi bar here in 
Rockland, Maine. What I have 
been learning about Japanese res¬ 
taurant culture — it is very lively, 
with shouting from staff to wel¬ 
come guests, to send in orders and 
so on — reminds me of 'the Japs,' 


Jonathan Sunshine '66 is a senior fellow in the Urban 
Institute's Health Policy Center. 


event every classmate who has 
not yet then reached room tem¬ 
perature, so mark your calendars, 
gentlemen!" 

Mike's email address is michael 
garrett@earthlink.net. 

Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered to attend: 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/ fallll / 
reunion. 

Jonathan Sunshine, who also 
is my high school classmate from 
Cleveland, sent information about 
his new employment and new 
contact information. 

"As of April 25,1 am a senior 
fellow in the Urban Institute's 
Health Policy Center. My contact in¬ 
formation is jsunshine@urban.org, 
202-261-5575. The Urban Institute is 
in Washington, D.C." 

Another high school classmate of 
mine, Paul Kastin, tells about a trio 
of Columbians in Atlanta, where he 
has been residing for many years. 
"We are members of the Standard 
Club, which was founded in 1867 
as the Concordia Club ... probably 
a real leap of faith on the part of the 
early members, as Sherman had 
torched the city three years before. 
Our member-guest golf tournament 
is a pretty big deal at the club and 
this year, there were eight final¬ 
ists, three of whom are Columbia 
alumni — myself, Jim Boosales '65 
and Stan Sonenshine '69. 

"I am in the food business. 'Boo,' 
a fraternity brother, former room¬ 
mate and, coincidentally, like me, 
an alumnus of the graduate school 
of business of the University of Chi¬ 
cago (though, by that time. Boo was 
married and not nearly so much 
fun!) is a retired CEO of many well- 
known American companies and 
lives in Palm Harbor, Fla., just north 


where the person taking the orders 
at the counter would shout them to 
the kitchen in a sort of code. 'Tima 
down' is the one I remember. 

"Can anyone add any informa¬ 
tion about 'the Japs?'" 

Joe's contact is steinberger@gwi. 
net. 

Byron Michael (Mike) Noone 

was recognized posthumously for 
his participation in the Vietnam 
"Operation Babylift" in April 1975 
by his widow, Lana Mae Noone, 
and daughter Jennifer Nguyen 
Noone '99 SW, during interviews 
that aired in mid-April on Oprah 
Winfrey network's prime time 
Searching For... TV show; these are 
archived at oprah.com. 

Lana also paid tribute to her 
husband when she spoke at the 
National Vietnam War Museum, 
Mineral Wells, Texas, in June and 
during post-broadcast interviews 
published in Vietnam magazine, 
among others. 

For further details, visit Vietnam 
babylift.org and email lana@vietnam 
babylift.org. 

John W. Morrow (aka Dreadful 
John at Midnight on WKCR) wrote: 
"I could not attend the reunion but 
wanted to send in an update. After 
graduation, I married Catherine 
Campbell '67 GS at Holy Trinity 
Church in Washington, D.C. We 
then moved to Seattle, where I 
worked at KING Radio, both AM 
and FM. At FM, I helped develop 
the classical format. I also narrated 
Seattle Opera Wagner broadcasts 
onNPR. 

"We have three children: Alexan¬ 
der, Sebastian and Veronica. Sebas¬ 
tian was murdered in Alaska in 1991. 
We are raising three grandchildren: 
Patrick (son of Alex), and Anastasia 
and Jonathan (children of Veronica) 


here in Spokane. We moved here in 
2004 after spending 11 years on the 
Long Beach Peninsula (at the mouth 
of the Columbia River), known as 
the graveyard of the Pacific. While 
there, we worked on the commem¬ 
oration of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, including the establish¬ 
ment of a new national park. 

"Spokane has changed a lot since 
Catherine left here in 1962. There is 
a lot of musical activity as well as a 
delicious restaurant scene. Within 
one day we can get to many na¬ 
tional parks (Yellowstone, Glacier, 
Rainier, North Cascades and Olym¬ 
pic). Within one hour, we can ski, 
hike or canoe. A wild park exists 
within the city. Also, the city park 
system was designed by Olmstead. 
So we are enjoying it a lot. 

"Hello to all. I hope everyone 
had a great time at the reunion." 

Regretting not having been able 
to attend the June reunion. Tod 
Hawks writes, "I hope my writings 
and poems will serve as a hearty 
'hello' to all my classmates." 

You are invited to access Tod's 
burgeoning blog of writings 
and poetry by visiting thhawks. 
blogspot.com. New entries will be 
included in the near term, accord¬ 
ing to Tod, who is retired and lives 
in Boulder, Colo. He hopes that 
you will enjoy reading his works 
and that you will tell your friends 
about them, as well. Tod's email 
address is thhawks@hotmail.com. 
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Ken Hay dock writes, "I recently 
and suddenly found myself quite 
in the thick of things a few miles 
from where I retired — at Capitol 
Square in Madison, Wis. I was there 
most days during the protests, 
and it made it easy to gauge the 
wide discrepancies between what 
was actually happening, what the 
media chose to report and what a 
few partisans simply invented. The 
capital building wasn't harmed, nor 
even under credible threat of harm; 
it never smelled bad (it 7 s cavernous 
and apparently well-ventilated); 
the only protestors evidently bused 
in for rallies were 2,000 or so who 
arrived the second Saturday in 
support of the governor, never to 
return. Only half the protestors 
appeared to be union members; 
hardly any were from out of state 
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Jenik Radon ’67: Nation Builder 

By Atti Viragh '13 GS 



Jenik Radon '67 speaking at the World Leaders Forum in 2009. 

PHOTO: KONSTANTIN TCHERGUEIKO '10 GSAS 


hen Jenik Radon 

'67 was study¬ 
ing philosophy in 
Professor Gold¬ 
ing's Contemporary Civ¬ 
ilization class, he felt torn 
between his passion for the 
subject and his desire to find 
a more tangible meaning in 
his life. "I enjoyed the Core 
tremendously, especially the 
study of ethics," Radon says. 
"But l felt that l had only one 
question, which philosophy 
could not answer: 'Why am I 
here?'" 

Radon majored in economics, 
eventually becoming involved in 
international corporate law. His 
practice, Radon & ishizumi, is 
based in New York. 

But the age-old question 
has driven him to help young 
nations around the world open 
their markets, build constitu¬ 
tions and gain independence. 
Radon, an adjunct professor 
at SIPA, is organizing a major 
conference on Chinese integra¬ 
tion into the world, to be held 
within the next year in Estonia. 
He also is helping emerging 
nations such as Uganda and 
Malawi develop their extrac¬ 
tive industry laws and is active 
in a nation-branding project in 
Mexico, where in October he 
sponsored the Mexican Bicen¬ 
tennial Independence Confer¬ 
ence. "image-building is a part 
of nation-building," Radon says. 

"To me, fairness is an issue 
all the time," he says. His first 
activist role was cofounding a 
relief committee for Afghani¬ 
stan, when the Soviets invaded 
in 1979. The Afghanistan Relief 
Committee, which operated well 
into the 1990s, considered its 
primary work raising conscious¬ 
ness, with the goal of helping 
Afghanistan regain indepen¬ 
dence. But the group often was 
met with misunderstanding. At 
the time, Afghanis were called 
"rebels," Radon recalls. "When 
they were called 'freedom fight¬ 
ers,' our work became easier." 

Radon then became in¬ 
volved in Eastern Europe by 


helping write privatization, 
foreign investment and com¬ 
mercial laws for countries such 
as Poland and Estonia, and 
leading negotiations for an in¬ 
ternational pipeline in Georgia. 
He also drafted the constitu¬ 
tion that helped bring an end 
to a decade-long civil war in 
Nepal in 2006. 

Radon seems to have been 
destined for a global outlook. 
Born in Berlin, he moved to the 
United States with his family 
when he was 5. At Columbia, in 
addition to studying economics, 
he did anthropological research 
in Brazil through a National 
Science Foundation grant, an ex¬ 
perience that he says "opened 
me up to the whole world." 
Radon speaks German as well 
as English and is keenly aware 
of his immigrant status. "There 
is the culture your parents have, 
and the culture that you live and 
speak," he says. "I realized very 
quickly that one was not right or 
wrong; they were just different." 

Radon graduated from Stan¬ 
ford Law School in 1971, where 
he met his late wife, Heidi. They 
married that year, moved to 
New York and had a daughter, 
Kaara '95. Radon did corporate 
legal work in the 1970s and 
founded Radon & ishizumi in 
1981. After presenting a paper 
on Polish joint ventures in 
Washington, D.C., in 1980, he 
was invited to lecture in Poland, 
where in many places he was 
the first Westerner officially 
invited to speak. On the basis 
of his work, Radon was asked 
to write the foreign investment 
laws for Poland in 1986. 

As the Estonian indepen¬ 
dence movement accelerated, 
Radon advised the government 
and co-authored the privatiza¬ 
tion and foreign investment 
laws that would lead to a free- 
market economy. He officially 
raised the American flag at 
Estonia's American Embassy, a 
daring move when Estonia was 
still part of the Soviet Union. 

In the 1990s, Radon worked 
for Georgia, acting as lead ne¬ 


gotiator for a multibillion dollar 
international pipeline, the BTC, 
that would run through the 
country. 

The work he is proudest of 
involves Nepal. In 2006, the 
country was embroiled in civil 
war and Radon arranged a ma¬ 
jor conference at Columbia on 
the situation. As a condition 
of peace, the Maoists were 
demanding a new constitution, 
and Radon was invited to the 
country to draft it. He takes 
special pride in a provision that 
effectively gave citizenship to 
everyone born in Nepal. "The 
net result was that millions 
of stateless people of Indian 
heritage became citizens," he 
says. The constitution played a 
key role in ending the civil war. 
"You're impacting a nation, a 
people. It was to be a founda¬ 
tion law." 

In 1990, Radon founded 
the Eesti and Eurasian Public 
Service Fellowship at Colum¬ 
bia, which enables students 
to intern in Estonia, Georgia, 
Nepal and Kenya. Radon works 
closely with these students. 
Ahmer Ahmad '96, who worked 
with the then-president of Es¬ 
tonia as part of the program, 
says it changed his life. "To be 


entrusted with such important 
work, to be a part of Estonia's 
transition into a modern, func¬ 
tional democracy, was amaz¬ 
ing," Ahmad says. "I will forever 
be grateful." 

In recent years, Radon has 
worked on helping underdevel¬ 
oped nations use their natural 
resources without suffering hu¬ 
man rights violations from mul¬ 
tinational corporations. He has 
been writing articles outlining 
core abuses committed by the 
extractive industry in develop¬ 
ing nations. 

Radon, who has taught at 
SIPA part-time since 2002, 
sees his role as a motivator, 
empowering students to imple¬ 
ment their ideas in developing 
nations. "Sometimes they have 
their ideas already, but they're 
in the library. You help them 
get off the ground and move 
them. I tell my students: 'You 
are an ambassador of yourself, 
your school and your country. 
Your obligation is not just to 
do the project, but to leave a 
legacy so that your project is 
carried on without you.'" 


Atti Viragh '13 GS is study¬ 
ing English and comparative 
literature. 
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(or else they quickly laid hands on 
tens of thousands of bits of used 
Packers and University of Wis¬ 
consin gear somewhere); and the 
restrictions on access to the Capitol 
itself were far more onerous than 
publicly stated. I can personally 
attest that basic, now-famous, Ian's 
pizza mimics New York City pizza 
remarkably well but I can't recom¬ 
mend the mac-and-cheese version. 
The dispute in Wisconsin has now, 
as I write this in mid-March, quietly 
moved to the courts, competing 
recall-petition campaigns and the 
ballot box. 

"Apart from the protests, it was 
a quiet winter here, and apart from 
my sending to friends in New York, 
Minneapolis, Oakland, Britain, 
France and Australia what eventu¬ 
ally became about 34 pages of email 
messages (updating them almost 
daily, in my new calling as a class 
war correspondent), I haven't been 
all that busy. I'm now back to read¬ 
ing a few biographies of Alexander 
Hamilton that I acquired some 
years ago and a bit of Orwell. 

"Last I heard of Kent Hall, he 
was finishing an equestrian statue 
of Buff Donelli he'd sculpted on 
spec, for no apparent reason. If I 
learn more. I'll let you know." 

Romolo Maurizi was trying to 
reconnect with his soccer team¬ 
mate Justin Malewezi and wrote, 
"Our Columbia soccer experience 
started freshman year with Coach 
Pat Moran when we beat everyone 
soundly. Our best season was our 
senior year, with Coach Joe Molder, 
when the freshman team was back 
together. Some of our teammates 
are in touch. John Edoga was a 
surgeon at Morristown Hospital in 
Morristown, N.J.; Mossik Haco- 
bian is a partner in an architectural 
firm in Boston; and Richie Glaser 
was an emergency room doctor, 
then became an anesthesiologist in 
San Francisco. I was drafted into 
the Army after college and went 
to medical school in Rome, on the 
G.I. Bill. I am a radiologist in Jersey 
City, N.J., and live in Summit. I'm 
married to Mary O'Connor, also a 
radiologist specializing in mam¬ 
mography. We have three children, 
Sean, who has two boys, Daniela 
and Cristina." 

Joe Solodow wrote, "Afraid 
that the same pestilent wind that 
recently carried off my fellow 
classics majors, Jeremy Epstein 
and John Shayner, as well as my 
roommate Mike Bresler, might 
blow in this direction, I figured it 
was time to submit something for 
our Class Notes. After receiving 
my doctorate from Harvard, I was 
an assistant professor of Latin at 
Columbia, 1971-77; I returned to 
Columbia in 1984-85 to replace my 
old teacher, later colleague, Steele 
Commager. Around and after 


those stints I taught at a number 
of schools, including, briefly, UC 
Berkeley, Stanford and UCLA. 

Then in 19921 secured a position 
in my own backyard, at Southern 
Connecticut State University, in 
New Haven, where we had been 
living for a while. Astonishingly, 

I was hired at first to teach Span¬ 
ish, which I'd never studied! I've 
been there ever since. I served two 
terms as head of the Department of 
Foreign Languages and have been 
appointed to a chair; nevertheless. 
I'm planning to retire in 2013. For 
several years now I've also been a 
lecturer in classics at Yale, teaching 
one advanced Latin course each 
semester, which I'll continue to do. 
My most recent book is Latin Alive: 
The Survival of Latin in English and 
the Romance Languages ; aimed at 
those who know no language other 
than English, it teaches as much 
about our language as any of the 
others. My Argentine-bom wife, 
Graziella, whom I married a few 
days before our graduation, the 
sole source of my knowledge of 
Spanish, is an artist and art teacher. 
We lead a quiet, beyond-suburban 
life near New Haven. I'm in touch, 
irregularly, with Marshall Clough, 
Matt Rosen, David Schiff and Ed 
Goldstein, and would be glad to 
hear from other classmates (joseph. 
solodow@yale.edu). 

Jenik Radon writes, "My winter/ 
spring was hectic. As my New York 
commute is non-existent, I have 
now taken to seeking out a compen¬ 
satory commute with the result that 
in a 10-week period, while teaching 
at SIPA, from mid-March to early 
June, I was in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
five times, as well as in Pakistan, 
India, Turkmenistan, Dubai and 
the Philippines. I now represent the 
Afghan Ministry of Mines in a new, 
multi-nation, multi-billion-dollar, 
1,500-kilometer gas pipeline project 
called TAPI, which when com¬ 
pleted should be a stabilizer in that 
region. Gas means power, which 
brings energy, which provides light, 
which results (hopefully) in peace 
and development. In addition, I 
have joined the board, together 
with representatives from India and 
China, of the new international GP 
Koirala Center for Peace, Democ¬ 
racy and Development, head¬ 
quartered in Kathmandu, Nepal. 
There I also lectured on the Nepali 
constitutional process and feder¬ 
alization and in India on minority 
rights and language. More locally, 

I gave a presentation at the Tuck 
School of Business at Dartmouth 
on energy infrastructure develop¬ 
ment in Central Asia and chaired 
a panel at a major conference at 
Columbia on Africa called 'Energy 
and Infrastructure: Dynamic Trends 
in Africa's Development.' Lastly, I 
was looking forward to attending 


a host of summer weddings of my 
students in Vermont and the United 
Kingdom." [Editor's note: See the 
profile of Radon in this issue.] 


Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 
abszzzz@aol.com 

I hope all is well whether in Paris, 
Tel Aviv, Hong Kong, Tokyo and 
some of the other places our 
classmates reside, including sunny 
Florida and Sitka, Alaska. 

Ed Weathers writes (and I am 
glad to hear from you!): "The 
utter lack of 1968 class news in the 
March / April issue of Columbia 
College Today persuades me that 
you'd welcome news even from 
not-too-newsworthy quarters. I've 
retired from full-time teaching in 
the English department at Virginia 
Tech (though I still do some writing 
for the department) and I'm now 
devoting my time to tennis, golf, two 
blogs and my bucket list. On a lark, 

I played a few tennis tournaments 
last summer and finished the year 
ranked eighth in the Mid-Atlantic 
in the Men's 60 Division. With two 
separate partners, I also won the 55 
and 60 Division Virginia doubles 
championships. I help coach the 
Blacksburg (Va.) High School tennis 
teams. Of even more substantial 
interest (to me, at least) are my two 
blogs. One is a miscellaneous thing: 
edweathers.blogspot.com. The other 
is more focused: writeyourbest. 
blogspot.com. The latter came about 
when former colleagues and stu¬ 
dents flatteringly asked me to share 
my writing advice from many years 
of teaching and magazine writing/ 
editing. I encourage my Columbia 
classmates to visit both blogs so my 
page views increase. Page views are 
worse than crack as an addiction. 

I'm afraid. 

"My bucket list includes learning 
Spanish, learning the Australian 
crawl (I passed the Columbia swim 
test a million years ago on my back, 
frog-kicking and hating it) and 
selling a crossword puzzle to The 
New York Times. I wrote about my 
crossword puzzle aspirations on my 
blog, thereby becoming a pet of the 
huge crossword subculture, which 
is still trying to shepherd me to a 
puzzle sale. Will Shortz of the Times 
was very nice in turning down my 
last puzzle. 

"My son Alex has a beautiful 
family in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
including my two granddaughters. 
Life is so good here in southwest 
Virginia with my life partner, Gail, 
that I still can't believe my luck. 
Here's wishing everyone else an 
equally good retirement." 

Joe Wihnyk '70 wrote, adding to 
the sea change of enthusiasm for 
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the column, "I always enjoy reading 
news about my '68 classmates in 
this column (I truly never recognize 
a single name in the Class of '70 
news). However, I was sad to 
find in the March/April issue of 
Columbia College Today that none of 
said classmates had given you any 
news. So in hopes that you might be 
interested, I am sending my news. 

"Under separate email, I am 
sending the text and pictures from 
my latest article, published in the 
October 2010 Celator. It is a small 
article, although I spent several 
months researching the symbols on 
these obscure coins from ancient 
Sicily, only to come up dry on all but 
the one symbol of the myrrh tree. 

"I have an additional article 
ready to be sent to a different pub¬ 
lication, Silver Magazine. It concerns 
a pair of tablespoons awarded 
by the Irish Horticultural Society 
in Dublin in 1826 to the winners 
of the Best Double-Blue and Best 
Double-Yellow Hyacinth contests, 
respectively. The story is just sitting 
on my computer, waiting for me to 
take pictures of the spoons. 

"I've recently been studying 13th- 
century English ring-brooches, a 
wholly new subject area for me. 

I hope it will develop into a new 
article. 

"I haven't been traveling much 
recently. My wife. Laurel, and I 
went to Chicago last June for a love¬ 
ly week of museums, symphonies, 
antiquarian book stores and more. 
IT s hard to get up enough energy 
to fly anywhere though, when I 
can be in San Francisco in less than 
two hours by car, where family and 
friends and a world-class urban 
environment await. Retirement is 
fun if you make it so." 

Joe, I remember your last article. 
I still would like to have an ancient 
Greek collection of coins. Gold 
would be good. 

I heard from Tom Seligson, star 
author, writer and parent. Pete 
Janovsky also has young twins, 
Tom. Here is Tom's note: 


Submit Your Photo 

Submitting a photo for 
Class Notes is easier 
than ever! 

ONLINE by clicking 
"Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct. 

MAIL by sending the 
photo and accompanying 
caption information to 
Class Notes Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
New York, NY 10025. 
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"I've thought many times of 
writing you with news, gossip, 
insights, anything to help you fill 
your column. I was the class secre¬ 
tary for 15 years for my boarding 
school (Andover), and I know 
how difficult it is to flesh out these 
columns. You can't make it up, al¬ 
though I was tempted to on many 
occasions, figuring if classmates 
couldn't bother to contribute, 
they probably weren't reading the 
column and wouldn't notice news 
about their going to prison, being 
dumped by their fourth wife or 
any other story I could invent. 

"Since Columbia, I have spent 
almost all of my career as a writer 
and television producer. I wrote two 
books. The High School Revolutionaries 


and To Be Young in Babylon: A Dra¬ 
matic, Personal Account of Teen-Age 
Radicals, within three years of gradu¬ 
ation. Both were nonfiction. Boy, is 
this writing-game easy, I told myself 
at the time. It wasn't until I turned to 
fiction that the real challenge began. 
Publishers weren't exactly knocking 
on my door to buy the inevitable 
coming-of-age novel I, of course, felt 
obligated to turn out. It wasn't until 
I began writing about people I actu¬ 
ally had to create that my agent 7 s 
phone calls began getting returned. 

I wrote a thriller. Stalking; a book 
about four men coping with various 
life crises. Doubles; and a treasure 
hunt novel, Kidd, that was optioned 
by Hollywood for 15 years, before 
being bought by Disney as a source 
for the National Treasure franchise. 
What 7 s nice about that is they have 
to send me a check every time they 
make a sequel: National Treasure 3 is 
in the worts. 

"Despite my relative success 
as an author, I eventually found 
writing fiction full-time to be kind 
of lonely. When you look forward to 
going down to get the mail, hoping 
you might speak to someone in the 
elevator, you realize it 7 s time to get 
out into the world. I began writing 
more magazine stories, eventually 
becoming a contributing editor 
to Parade Magazine, the Sunday 
supplement that 7 s in many news¬ 
papers. I wrote countless stories 
ranging from Hollywood profiles to 
an expose about kids on death row. 
From the magazine work, I ended 
up moving into television, where 
I've been producing documentaries 
for the last 20-odd years. I spent 
more than a decade as an execu¬ 
tive producer for CBS, overseeing 
more than 300 hours of program¬ 
ming for all the cable networks. 

The shows earned three Emmys 


and four Emmy nominations. But 
eventually a kihd of 'been there, 
done that 7 phase kicked in, and I 
decided to return to my early life 
as a writer. My latest novel. King of 
Hearts, recently was published. It's 
a thriller dealing with some of the 
unsolved mysteries of the Iraq War. 
I'm pleased to report that it's selling 
well on Amazon, especially the 
Kindle version. 

"After living in the city ever 
since graduation (the furthest 
away I moved was to 105th Street), 

I moved back to my hometown, 
Westport, Conn., after getting 
married (for the second time). I 
became a father rather late. Here I 
am receiving Medicare, while my 
daughter is in the eighth grade. I 


now divide my time writing and 
doing the odd freelance television 
work. I recently completed three 
hours for Discovery and soon will 
oversee a travel adventure series for 
NBC. My wife, Susan Farewell, is a 
travel writer, and I help her run our 
online travel business (Farewell 
Travels.com). It's a family affair, 
with my wife doing all the editorial, 
my daughter writing a teen column 
on travel and me proofing all the 
copy and handling the business. 
One of the advantages is that we all 
get to travel for little if any cost. 

"I stay in touch with a number 
of classmates. Paul Gallagher, an 
Andover classmate, is a close friend. 
We go skiing every year. I also see 
Frank Michel '70. Dotson Rader, 
who attended GS, has been a close 
friend since junior year. I run into 
Robert Brandt at my health club. 

He looks still as he did at Colum¬ 
bia. I'm a Facebook friend with 
Billy Schwartz, now Billy Cross, 
who lives in Denmark and makes 
memorable music in concerts all 
over the world. 

"Thanks again for your hard 
work on behalf of the class. You de¬ 
serve a trophy, or at least a building 
named after you." 

Thanks, Tom, for your kind words. 
The Greek gods may have assigned 
me this task, or it is a form of Camus' 
The Myth of Sisyphus. Either way, I 
am happy to do it. And of course for 
me, it is fascinating to see how my 
classmates are doing and what they 
are up to. I hope to see you in the city 
one of these days. I have a Kindle 
and need to download your book, 
as everyone else should across the 
universe. 

Well, classmates, 65 is actually 
45, so enjoy the many wonders of 
today and tomorrow. I do have 
a concern that I may have lost in 


cyberspace a few emails from you. 
Please let me know if you have not 
seen your news in these columns, 
and if so, please resend and accept 
my apologies. And for those of 
you who haven't been to a football 
game in a while, Columbia prob¬ 
ably does have the finest returning 
quarterback in the Ivies, and the 
season should be fun. 


Michael Oberman 

h * I Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 

moberman@ 

kramerlevin.com 

For me, there is hardly a sight 
more spectacular than Columbia's 
campus on a wonderfully sunny 
Class Day. Fortunately, I carry that 
image in my memories, because (as 
reported elsewhere in this issue) 
Class Day 2011 was a rainy affair. 
Even so, the alumni who registered 
to process in the Alumni Parade of 
Classes mostly all showed up. Our 
class was well represented, with 
four of us carrying our class' ban¬ 
ner for all the graduates and guests 
to see. I enjoy the event so much 
that I made my sixth consecutive 
appearance; Richard Rapaport, 
another regular for the event, was 
there once more as well. We were 
joined by Irv Ruderman and Joel 
Scharfstein; Joel's son, Jeffrey 
'11, was among the graduates. As 
always, the graduates/new alumni 
gave the alumni participants a 
rousing welcome, and our year de¬ 
pendably attracts loud cheers. Our 
time in the College, as you may 
know, is literally in the contempo¬ 
rary American history curriculum. 
The line of march is by class year, 
starting with the more senior class¬ 
es. Alas, each year we draw closer 
to the front of the parade. But this 
year, as last, the parade was led by 
Arnold Saltzman '36, joined by his 
son Eric Saltzman, who helped 
carry the Class of 1936 banner. On 
such a happy occasion, no one 
complained that Eric jumped to the 
front of the line. 

Richard and I also represented 
our class — albeit sans banner — 
at Dean's Day. For the third year. 
Dean's Day — previously an April 
event — was held on the first Sat¬ 
urday of June in conjunction with 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. This 
bit of scheduling does result in 
high attendance at the lectures by 
members of the reunion classes but 
appears to me to reduce the turn¬ 
out from at least some non-reunion 
years (case in point, our class). 
However interesting the lectures 
(and those I attended were interest¬ 
ing), alumni events are really about 


reconnecting. And I was therefore 
pleased to run into Jack Schachner, 
who was on campus visiting one 
of his cousins. Jack recognized me 
and with only one clue from him I 
was able to identify him. 

And now, some news received 
from classmates. 

Ed Hyman writes: "Last June, 
my oldest son, Cameron, became 
an NIH Medical Scientist Training 
Program fellow at the University of 
Minnesota Medical School, where 
he is pursuing his M.D. and Ph.D. 
in immunology. Cam, who had 
headed the Nadeau Laboratory 
at Stanford School of Medicine, 
recently published an article with 
his Stanford and UC colleagues 
in the Journal of Allergy and 
Clinical Immunology describing the 
mechanism by which ambient air 
pollution impairs regulatory T-cell 
function. My youngest, Devon, is 
a distinguished student at the USC 
School of Cinematic Arts and its 
Roski School of Fine Arts, and a few 
months ago opened his show at the 
USC Art Museum. D is seriously 
considering an M.F.A. in film at 
Columbia. I only lament that my 
beloved comrade and good friend 
Lew Cole '68, who initiated the film 
program at the School of the Arts, 
is no longer with us to guide him! 

A few months ago while visiting 
the College, I met Lew's son, which 
was quite a treat." 

David Borenstein is president 
of the American College of Rheu¬ 
matology, having been treasurer 
and president-elect in the past 
three years. He shared with me the 
press release issued when he be¬ 
came president of the organization 
in November 2010, which retraces 
his career. In 1978, shortly after 
completing his medical education 
at John Hopkins, David became an 
assistant professor of medicine at 
The George Washington University 
Medical Center. In 1989, he was 
promoted to professor of medicine. 
During this period, he was assoc¬ 
iate director for education and 
research in the Division of Rheu¬ 
matology. From 1991-95, he was 
'professor of neurological surgery, 
an honorary appointment in rec¬ 
ognition of his position as medical 
director of The George Washington 
University Spine Center. In 1997, 
he became a clinical professor of 
medicine on the voluntary faculty 
and joined Arthritis and Rheuma¬ 
tism Associates, a five-member 
rheumatology practice. He also 
established the Washington, D.C., 
branch of The Center for Rheu¬ 
matology and Bone Research. 
Today, Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Associates spans four locations and 
includes 13 rheumatologists. 

Active in the medical community 
in Washington, D.C., David served 
on the Board of Directors of the 


David Borenstein '69 is president of the American 
College of Rheumatology. 
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Metropolitan Washington Chapter 
of the Arthritis Foundation from 
1999-2007 and as its v.p. from 2006- 
07. He received the D.C. Arthritis 
Foundation chapter's Henry Taylor 
Award in 2005 and its President 1 s 
Award for Lifetime Service in 2008. 
He was selected for the Marriott 
Lifetime Achievement Award of the 
Arthritis Foundation Mid-Atlantic 
region in 2011. David also has been 
involved in the civic affairs of Mary¬ 
land. From 1986-1994, he was ap¬ 
pointed by then-Govemor William 
Donald Schaeffer to the Appellate 
Judicial Nominating Commission. 
The commission selected panels of 
individuals who were presented to 
the governor for appointment to the 
Appeals Court system of Maryland. 

David is an author of Low Back 
and Neck Pain: Comprehensive Diag¬ 
nosis and Management, third edition, 
a textbook on spinal disorders for 
physicians. The second edition of 
this book has been recognized by 
the Medical Library Association of 
America-Brandon/Hill list as one of 
the 200 essential books for a medical 
library. He also is author of Heal 
Your Back: Your Complete Prescription 
for Preventing, Treating, and Eliminat¬ 
ing Back Pain, a book written for the 
lay population released in January. 

David has been married to 
Dorothy R. Fait, a family law attor¬ 
ney who has been honored as one 
of the 100 Outstanding Women of 
Maryland, for 38 years. They have 
three daughters. Sylvia is an at¬ 
torney who works in her mother's 
law practice. Elizabeth is a fashion 
stylist. Rebecca '04 is applying to 
M.B.A. programs. David has en¬ 
joyed playing squash as a means of 
relaxation for more than 36 years. 
He and his family enjoy vacations 
in Aspen, Colo., where they ski in 
the winter, hike in the summer and 
enjoy the music festival. 

There were a flurry of news 
reports, reflecting diverse points of 
view, about Judd Gregg's appoint¬ 
ment as one of 18 "international 
advisers" for The Goldman Sachs 
Group. According to a May 27 press 
release, Judd—who recently retired 
from the Senate — will "provide 
strategic advice to the firm and 
its clients, and assist in business 
development initiatives across our 
global franchise." Judd separately 
has been posting an opinion column 
on Mondays for The Hill. Question to 
classmates: Apart from Judd, Jerry 
Nadler and Paul Auster, does any 
other member of our class have his 
own Wikipedia page? 

David Hummon sent "a small 
item for the Class Notes on a transi¬ 
tion in my life: After 31 years at 
Holy Cross College (most recently 
as a professor of sociology), I am 
retiring from teaching and college 
life. I look forward to more time for 
family, writing, painting, kayaking. 
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doing nothing and discovering new 
interests. So far. I'm finding this 
process of transition to be rather ex¬ 
citing, marked by little epiphanies 
and a sense of openness." 

From Michael L. Brown: "I am 
finishing my 25th year as a mathe¬ 
matics professor at Simmons College 
in Boston. I am interested in Jungian 
psychology and positive psychol¬ 
ogy and also am trying my hand at 
playwriting and other fiction writing 
for adults and for children. I have a 
daughter, Abigail Sarah (22), a senior 
at Harvard College with a deep com¬ 
mitment to social justice, and a son, 
Eli Benjamin (20), a composer who 
has had two commissions and is tak¬ 
ing college courses in music and pre¬ 
medicine before formally entering a 
college degree program. My son has 
ADHD, which has been a significant 
factor in shaping our lives, and 
about which I have learned a great 
deal through the years. I would be 
very happy to hear from old friends 
and acquaintances, and new. I can be 
contacted at brown.michael@post. 
harvard.edu." 

I had been soliciting Andy Bronin 
for news, but felt entitled to press 
harder when I saw his picture one 
Saturday on the back page of The 
New York Times A-section, in a group 
of BestDoctors-Dermatology. He 
reports: "Life is good, thank God. 

I'm grateful for my and my family's 
good health and good luck, always 
mindful of how transitory both can 
be (see Herodotus, 'Histories' [Book 
I], Solon's response to Croesus). My 
wife, Elaine, is finishing a training 
program as a docent at the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
and will be specializing in introduc¬ 
ing teenagers to the works of the 
Met. I continue to love the private 
practice of dermatology. I edit a 
national bimonthly CME journal for 
the American Academy of Derma¬ 
tology and am an associate clinical 
professor in the Yale School of Medi¬ 
cine Department of Dermatology. 
Our son Luke, who had been senior 
adviser to the deputy secretary of 
the Treasury before Ids deployment, 
recently returned from active duty 
in the Reserves in Afghanistan as 
a Navy Intelligence officer, and, 
pending Senate confirmation of 
his superiors, will assume the role 
of deputy assistant secretary of the 
Treasury for terrorist financing and 
financial crimes. 

"Elaine and I recently marked 
our 33rd wedding anniversary and 
our 25th year of living in Green¬ 
wich, Conn. Luke and his wife and 
two kids live in Washington, D.C., 
in Georgetown. With two grand¬ 
children in the nation's capital, 
Grandma and Pop-pop are regular 
commuters to D.C." 

Marc Rauch relocated to Egypt 
shortly before the recent shifts in 
power in the Middle East He has 



The seventh annual Furnald 7 reunion had alumni scaling the mountains 
of Port Townsend, Wash., last fall. Wearing hiking boots and smiles were 
(left to right) Richard Canzonetti '73, David Canzonetti '71, Robert Baum 
71, Richard Moss '71 and Alan Kuntze '71. 


provided CCT with a journal of his 
experiences (see "Cairo Journal," 
this issue) — it is must reading. 
And it is comforting to see he is 
able to offer perspective on very 
challenging events, even connect¬ 
ing them to his recollections of 
Columbia, Spring 1968. 

I reached out by email to quite a 
few classmates and was disap¬ 
pointed at how many of my emails 
went unanswered — not only 
no news but also even no replies 
to say there was no news. This 
column has always been, and can 
only be, a group effort. Yes, I spend 
the most time, but I need others 
to be willing to share some news 
or views (including news of other 
classmates). As CCT goes quarterly 
effective with this issue, there will 
be fewer opportunities to share 
news, and it will be all the more 
important to use the space allotted 
to our class. It is your turn now. 


Leo G. Kailas 

Reitler Kailas & Rosenblatt 
885 Third Ave, 20th'FI. 
New York, NY 10022 
lkailas@reitlerlaw.com 

Our former class correspondent, 
Peter Stevens, touched base with 
me just before Easter. He is doing 
well and looking forward to next 
year's football season. In light of 
the possible NFL strike — which 
I predict will not occur, and we 
should know that by the time of 
publication — we may all be pay¬ 
ing more attention to Lions football 
next season. 

Speaking of former football play¬ 
ers, I heard from our team captain, 
Frank Furillo, who sent the follow¬ 
ing report: "Dick Alexander, Jim 



Wascura and Frank Furillo held 
their seventh annual March golf 
outing in Myrtle Beach, S.C. Jim 
served up his 'world-famous' eggs 
with hot peppers for breakfast most 
mornings. His daughter Lauren is 
enrolled at SIPA, working on her 
master's. Dick's daughters Ashley 
and Arsha live and work on the 
West Coast. Ashley is working on 
her singing career, while Arsha is a 
rehab counselor. Frank's son is an 
investment analyst at UBS in Stam¬ 
ford, while his daughter graduated 
with a master's in library science 
from Rutgers in May. 

"Based on performance on the 
South Carolina links, the senior 
PGA tour has nothing to worry 
about. Despite this, a good time 
was had by all." 

Bemie Josefsberg has been ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of Easton 
Redding Region 9 School District. 
He had previously retired as super¬ 
intendent of the Leonia, N.J., School 
District. Bemie was too modest to 
"brag on himself' but I got the news 
from esteemed sports star Dennis 
Graham. 


71 


Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


Dr. Joseph Grisanzio, bom in Mola 
di Bari, Italy, passed away on May 
25, after a sudden and brief illness 
while on vacation, in Bari, Italy, 
with his family by his side. He is 
survived by his wife, Karen (Singe- 
lais) Grisanzio; mother, Pasqua, 
of Mola di Bari, Italy; daughter, 
Daria; son, Francesco; sister, Ivana 
del Papa, of Costa Rica, and her 
husband, Tony. Joseph graduated in 
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1978 from the Catholic University of 
the Sacred Heart in Rome. He was 
on multiple boards including those 
of the Plymouth District Medical 
Society and of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society's Executive Com¬ 
mittee and the Advisory Board 
of the Vital Signs publication. He 
had been in practice with George 
Chilazi of Southeast Cardiology 
for 30 years, and affiliated with 
Morton Hospital and Medical 
Center in Taunton. He enjoyed 
traveling, fishing, hunting, reading, 
woodworking, cooking and being a 
wine connoisseur. Above all, Joseph 
cherished his time with his family 
and many close friends. Donations 
may be made in his memory to 
either Morton Hospital and Medical 
Center Remembrance Fund, 88 
Washington St., Taunton, MA 02780, 
or the American Cancer Society, MA 
Division, 30 Speen St., Framing¬ 
ham, MA 01701. (The preceding 
was edited from the website of the 
O'Keefe-Wade Funeral Home.) 

Alan Kuntze sent a great photo, 
which you can see in this issue: 
"Here's a picture from our most 
recent (seventh annual) Fumald 7 
Reunion, which took place last fall 
in Port Townsend, Wash. Past re¬ 
unions have been in Big Sur, Calif.; 
Moab, Utah; Aspen, Colo.; Stinson 
Beach, Calif.; Valley of the Gods, 
Utah; and Methow Valley, Wash. 
We pick nice places! The picture is 
taken at Hurricane Ridge on the 
Olympic Peninsula. The handsome 
lads are Richard Canzonetti '73, 
David Canzonetti, Robert Baum, 
Richard Moss and yours truly, 
Alan Kuntze." 

Mat Thall: "I am the senior 
development consultant to the 
Fairmount Indigo Line CDC Col¬ 
laborative in Boston, a coalition of 
four community development cor¬ 
porations that have led a grassroots 
effort during the past decade to 
transform a moribund commuter 
rail line into a full service rail 
transit line ... and to implement 
a good deal of transit-oriented 
development that will accompany 
the transportation upgrades. This 
is the latest 'gig' in my community 
development and nonprofit man¬ 
agement consulting practice, which 
I began about five years ago." 

Christopher Moriarty: "Have 
been at Barclays Capital nearly 
three years. Previously was at 
Lehman Brothers in public finance; 
our group was picked up in its en¬ 
tirety by Barclays after the Lehman 
bankruptcy, as Barclays did not 
have a public finance group. I work 
in the housing group financing pub¬ 
lic purpose multifamily housing 
projects: military housing projects. 
Public Housing Authority projects 
and low-income housing tax credit 
multifamily housing projects. Lately 
I also have been working on financ¬ 


ing energy saving retrofits of com¬ 
mercial properties using debt issued 
by special municipal property tax 
assessment districts." 

John Borek: "I explored the 
whereabouts of my frosh room¬ 
mate, Lawrence Auster. I think you 
will be gobsmacked by his Wiki¬ 
pedia entry.... And then my new 
album Celebrity just 'dropped,' as 
we say in music. IT s at TheProfes 
sorOfilap.com. Free downloads of 
the album to members of the Class 
of '71. Just contact me by email 
and I will give anyone who asks a 
download code for the album." 

Ron Bass: "I've had a short 
story accepted for publication by 
The Columbia Review. I submitted it 
at the end of November and then 
forgot about it until I received an 
email from one of the co-editors 
on April 22 that began as follows: 
'Dear Mr. Bass, We're sorry iTs tak¬ 
en so long to respond to you; our 
submission cycles are long, and 
we've only just began laying out 


the first issue of 2011. After reading 
'Marcel Duchamp Inaugurates 
the Arts and Crap Movement,' we 
broke into laughter and would 
love to publish it...' This is my 
first submission to the Review ." 

For those who ingest caffeine in 
one form or another — who doesn't? 
— there's Bennett and Louis. 

Bennett Weinberg: "My new 
website is WorldOfCaffeine.com. 
Several years ago, my wife and I 
published The World of Caffeine: The 
Science and Culture of the World's 
Most Popular Drug, the definitive 
book on caffeine, which has been 
translated into Italian, Spanish and 
Japanese. Our new website tells the 
full story of caffeine and posts new 
health and lifestyle information 
about caffeine." 

Louis Rossetto's bio — he is 
CEO and CCO (chief creative of¬ 
ficer) — from the website of choco¬ 
late company TCHO, the chocolate 
maker that is also the private label 
chocolate maker for Starbucks, and 
yes, they give factory tours and use 
innovative technology (tcho.com 
and tcho.com/tcho-is/tcho-is) is: 

"Louis is the co-founder with 
Jane Metcalfe of Wired magazine, 
Wired TV, Wired Books and the 
Wired Digital suite of websites, 
including the first website with 
original content and Fortune 500 
advertising HotWired, as well as 
the award-winning search engine 
HotBot. In short, he not only fore¬ 
saw the major social and economic 
trend of our time, the digital revo¬ 
lution, he was an active participant 


and leader in its development. 

"Louis is obsessed with building 
a great business from the ground 
up, creating products and experi¬ 
ences that delight, and changing 
the world without politics — and 
with being the best dad he can be 
to Zoe and Orson, and partner to 
Jane. Not necessarily in that order." 

The New York Times interviewed 
John Bidwell '76 LS, curator of 
rare books at the Morgan Library 
and Museum, on June 22: "A Life 
in Libraries, Thanks to Guten¬ 
berg" (nytimes.com /2011 / 06 /23 / 
nyregion / morgan-libr ary-curator- 
discusses-his-work.html). 

Columbia's newest alumni affin¬ 
ity group, Columbia Alumni Sing¬ 
ers, performed at Alumni Reunion 
Weekend in June. Group organizer 
Nick Rudd '64 notes that Greg 
Doane, Milt Erman, Tom Kovach 
and John Mueser performed. 

Reunion was a smashing suc¬ 
cess. Ninety-eight members of 
the class attended. Plus we got a 


Barnard alum who registered as 
a member of our class because 
she wanted to attend some of 
the Columbia events. In the style 
of the old Get Smart television 
show, we'll call her Agent 99. That 
98 doesn't include the spouses, 
partners, and relatives and friends 
who were guests of our class¬ 
mates. I have space limitations, 
so I'll just mention some of the 
amazing events we had: Thursday 
cocktail party at the David Ruben- 
stein Atrium at Lincoln Center; 
Friday tour of the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; Friday dinner at the National 
Arts Club, followed by a tour of 
Greg Wyatt's gallery and studio; 
Saturday tour of the High Line, 
narrated by the legendary Jacques 
Barzun Professor in History 
and the Social Sciences Kenneth 
Jackson, followed by lunch at Co¬ 
lumbia's Faculty House; Saturday 
afternoon "Music of Our Times" 
concert, with dancing, and music 
by Beatles cover band Glass On¬ 
ion; Saturday dinner at the newest 
campus building, the Northwest 
Comer Science Building; and Sun¬ 
day brunch at Low Library. 

That is not including any of the 
Dean's Day lectures or myriad 
other reunion-wide events such as 
Saturday nighT s Starlight Recep¬ 
tion — dancing jam-packed under 
a tent covering nearly all of Low 
Plaza. (The Sunday brunch was 
reunion-wide but as usual, CC '71 
was dominant.) 

And the Class Gift was more 


than $1.2 million, breaking the 
record set by ... the Class of 1971. 

The Reunion Committee did a 
bang-up job. Among those earn¬ 
ing special thanks are committee 
co-chairs Dick Fuhrman and 
Richard Hsia, events co-chairs 
Phil Milstein and Greg Wyatt, the 
Communications Committee and 
all the other committee members. 

Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered: college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/fallll / reunion. 

I (and my wife, Julia) had an 
absolutely fabulous time at reunion. 
Part of it is the events, part is seeing 
old friends and part is making new 
friends and meeting the classmates 
I write about in the eNews and 
these Class Notes even if I never 
knew them at the College. To me 
the most wonderful part of the Core 
Curriculum is that we got thrown in 
together, and made friends outside 
of our various academic disciplines. 

Reunion functions in much the 
same way. We shared a ton of expe¬ 
riences, and we don't even have to 
talk about them to understand that 
in many ways we understand each 
other. Here is but one story of two 
classmates who did not previously 
know each other, as described by 
Juris Kaza: 

"When I saw that Eddie Eitches 
was on the list of classmates regis¬ 
tered for reunion, I was dead sure 
that he was a guy who worked as 
a typist punching tapes for Specta¬ 
tor's 1960s typesetting machines. 
Basically anyone who I really knew 
and remembered back in the day 
was from Spec, where I spent most 
of my time. Alas, the only two Spec 
guys I saw at reunion were Jim 
Shaw and Alex Sachare. Both of 
them, especially Alex, have dual 
roles. Alex was partly a kind of 
reunion official, being editor of 
CCT, and Jim was keeping an eye 
on events for our Class Notes. 
[Among other Spectator alumni 
there was Mark Kingdon, who 
also serves a dual role, being a 
University trustee.] 

"I knew that Eddie (as it turned 
out, never a Spec typist, I must have 
confused him with Ed Stickgold 
'73) was on campus when I a saw 
an African-American lady wearing 
a name badge that said Rachel 
Eitches. My wife, Latvian film 
director Una Celma, was shooting 
one of her zero-budget films in Lat¬ 
via at The Time and Matiss Kaza 
(my bom-in-Sweden-growing-up- 
in-Latvia son) was studying for his 
ninth-grade finals at school in Riga, 
so I was alone for this one. 

"At the Friday class dinner, 

I was seated at what I mentally 
called the 'bonus miles' table with 
a classmate who hailed from Hong 
Kong, Bob Meyer, not to be con¬ 
fused with Bob Mayer, who also 


Ron Bass '71 has had a short story accepted for 
publication by The Columbia Review. 
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was at reunion. Bob Meyer and I 
had come the farthest for reunion. 
Next to me was Eddie, baffled as 
to why he had been seated there 
(unless he, it seems an ardent run¬ 
ner, had jogged all the way from 
Washington, D.C., where he lives 
and works).... When I told Eddie I 
was at the table only because I had 
flown in from Latvia for our 40th, 
he said he had been there twice, 
once during the Soviet era and 
again in the late '90s. On the latter 
visit, he had met some relatives 
who spoke of a writer called 'Im- 
merman,' who wrote in Russian 
and was Eddie's great-uncle. We 
also cleared up the record that Ed¬ 
die had never been a Spec typist. 

"And then it clicked — I had 
been in the same class with a 
crypto (hidden) Latvian, think¬ 
ing I was the only one with that 
background. As the dinner broke 
up, I shared a cab back uptown 
with Howie Selinger, a classmate 
I knew vaguely by name only, and 
his wife, Marilyn. 

"Living in the Spec-John-Jay- 
only-to-sleep bubble for most of 
my sojourn at the College, I didn't 
know many classmates, but many 
knew me as a Spec writer and 
editor. In front of Carman Hall on 
a lovely, warm night, I ran across 
Rachel, Eddie's wife and a Jew by 
choice, who had attended a Hillel 
event at the same time as the '71 
dinner to check out whether she 
and Eddie's daughter, a Columbia 
undergrad who had never been 
to Hillel, would find this aspect of 
Jewish life at the University to be 
interesting.... By then I had figured 
out that Eddie's relative was the 
well-known Latvian writer Anatols 
Imermanis, who passed away in 
1998 to considerable commemora¬ 
tion in the Latvian press. I hung 
around with Rachel until Eddie 
finally showed up and we spent 
until 2 in the morning looking at 
websites [which Eddie says Juris 
translated] on his famous relative, 
who was bom in 1914, before the 
first independent Latvian state was 
proclaimed in 1918, who was a 
Communist, fought in WWII for the 
Red Army ... Eddie's great-unde's 
Communist past was largely for¬ 
given once Latvia regained its in¬ 
dependence in 1991, and he was 
known for, among other things, 
his detective novels and an erotic 
autobiography he could write once 
Soviet censorship was a thing of 
the past. 

"It was absolutely fantastic to 
find that there was someone with 
common roots in the class. I went 
away from reunion feeling that I 
had opened up the past to a class- 
mate who only had a vague idea of 
what it was all about. Now Eddie 
says he will tell all of his New 
Jersey Immerman relatives about 


our encounter. 

"Oh yes, Eddie's wife came away 
with a little boost to her ego as well. 
She borrowed a phone charger 
wire and said I could get it back 
the following day since we would 
probably meet at one of the events. 
When that didn't happen, and I 
ran across Rachel by chance, I said 
'I was at a morning lecture, but I 
didn't see anyone who looked like 
Halle Berry with longer hair.' But 
she does, indeed, Eddie, and she's a 
journalist, too!" 

So, see you at the next reunion, 
June 2016 — mark your calendars 
now! 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 
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Wayne Cypen recently finished his 
30th year as the chairman of the 
Miami area Alumni Representative 
Committee (studentaffairs.colum 
bia.edu / admissions / alumni / 
volunteers.php), coordinating all 
the interviewing for Columbia ap¬ 
plicants from Miami-Dade County. 
"This year we had 384 applicants, 
the highest number ever. My wife, 
Nicole, and I recently hosted at our 
home in Miami Beach our annual 
reception for the admitted students 
from Miami-Dade County and 
local alumni; we also invite the ad¬ 
mitted students and alumni from 
the Broward-Palm Beach ARC." 

Wayne continues to focus on 


querque, N.M., where he moved to 
work in the late 1970s. He's been 
working for Lockheed Martin's 
Advanced Technology Center as a 
research scientist for "30 years and 
counting." His current project is the 
sensor package for the James Webb 
Space Telescope, "due to launch 
in 2014... or 2015 or... depend¬ 
ing on NASA's funding profile." 

For his spare time pursuits, "as is 
required by the Albuquerque city 
ordinances for all residents, I took 
up the anachronistic sport of hot 
air ballooning in the 1980s, which 
eventually evolved into gas balloon¬ 
ing. Last October, my partner and 
I won the national championship 
of distance gas ballooning for the 
second time (first time was in 2001). 
More details at balloonfiesta.com/ 
gas-balloons/ america-s-challenge. 

"Not an earth-shattering ac¬ 
complishment, considering the 
miniscule size of the sport, but it 
keeps us off the street comers. On 
the reminiscences side, reading the 
review of the book Endgame: Bobby 
Fischer's Remarkable Rise and Fall - 
from America's Brightest Prodigy to the 
Edge of Madness on page 56 of the 
Spring 2011 issue of Columbia maga¬ 
zine (magazine.columbia.edu/ 
reviews/spring-2011) reminded 
me that in 1972, Fischer won the 
chess world championship and the 
Columbia Chess team, led by Sal 
Matera, won the Pan American 
Intercollegiate Team Chess Cham¬ 
pionship, which was and is the 
national championship of collegiate 
chess. Tempusfugit." 

Charlie Gardner, who gradu¬ 
ated from the Columbia University 
Center for Psychoanalytic Training 
and Research and practices psychi¬ 
atry and psychoanalysis in Green¬ 
wich, Conn., is an empty-nester 
with his youngest off to college. 

"I no longer am voluntary faculty 


Jeffrey Laurence '72 was interviewed on Access 
Hollywood about his AIDS work with Elizabeth 
Taylor and amf AR. 


charitable work. He's on the board 
of directors and chairs the invest¬ 
ment committee of the Miami Jewish 
Health Systems, is a trustee and 
chairman of the benefactor commit¬ 
tee of the Ransom Everglades School 
and is former chairman of the board 
of Easter Seals of South Florida. "For 
leisure, I enjoy traveling (mostly 
cruising) and golf. My older son, 
Jeremy, a Harvard graduate, began 
medical school in August at the Uni¬ 
versity of Miami, and my younger 
son, Scott, a history major, finished 
his junior year at the University of 
Maryland in College Park." 

Peter Cuneo writes from Albu¬ 


at Cornell and have completed 
my tour as chair of the Greenwich 
Hospital Department of Psychiatry 
but still enjoy working hard in the 
office and working hard on the 
family farm on weekends in the 
Berkshires. Still married to wife 
No. 1.1 also am the editor of an 
eclectic website that gets around 
five million hits a month: maggies 
farm.anotherdotcom.com." 

As for '72ers in the news lately, 
Jeffrey Laurence was interviewed 
on Access Hollywood about his AIDS 
work with Dame Elizabeth Taylor 
and her foundation, amfAR. If 
you're interested in seeing the clip. 


email me and I'll send you the link. 
And David Stem was featured in a 
New York Times review of a new ex¬ 
hibit at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of pages from an illuminated 
medieval Passover Haggadah 
owned by the Library of Congress. 
David wrote a scholarly introduc¬ 
tion to a facsimile edition of the 
manuscript, called the Washington 
Haggadah, which was published 
by Harvard University Press. Tain- 
Hamilton Records has released the 
CD Opposites Reconciled, Extremes 
Met by Dr. Louie, aka Keith Luis. 
Keith handles the vocals as well as 
all the guitar and mandolin parts. 
On some of the numbers he adds 
percussion (washboard, cola bottle, 
tambourines). Selections are avail¬ 
able at most major online stores. 

Jerry Lynch reports on his recent 
acting debut, "playing (to great 
acclaim) the role of Judge John 
Woolsey (the judge who found 
Ulysses not obscene) in a recreation 
of the 1933 obscenity trial as part 
of a 'Bloomsday' celebration by the 
Irish-American Bar Association of 
New York. As all our classmates 
surely know, Bloomsday is June 16, 
the day in 1904 on which Leopold 
Bloom wanders Dublin in Joyce's 
great novel. Sometimes called 'the 
thinking man's St. Patrick's Day,' it 
is the occasion for Irish- and Joyce- 
themed gatherings of all sorts that 
usually involve a modicum of seri¬ 
ous literary discussion and a great 
deal of conviviality. Let 7 s just say 
that the subject of obscenity law 
perfectly fits the occasion." 
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Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


betral@bellsouth.net 


Not much activity out there in 
Noteland. These spaces be sparse, 
summarily ... 

Diran Sohigian has been a pro¬ 
fessor at Shih Chien University in 
southern Taiwan for 10 years. He 
is about an hour inland from the 
"beautiful and dynamic" port of 
Kaohsiung, "beyond mile after mile 
of banana plantations, living in a 
bamboo forest in the subtropics." 

He posits that those who knew 
him back when, when he began 
studying Chinese, may not be 
surprised! 

James Thomashower is in his 

13th year as executive director of 
the American Guild of Organists, a 
nonprofit serving 17,000 organists. 
He also is finishing his four-year 
stint as the volunteer president of 
the Philipstown Reform Synagogue. 
James found his college grades 
recently in a file while cleaning 
out his parents' apartment and 
wonders, "Did CC routinely send 
grades to students' parents? Glad 
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my parents took them in stride." 

Meir Stampfer is "living well" in 
Brookline, Mass. He is a professor 
of medicine, epidemiology and nu¬ 
trition at Harvard. He and his wife, 
Clare, celebrated the graduation of 
their youngest, Orly 'll, from the 
College; her brother Sam '07 and 
sister Eliane '09 also did thusly! 

Angelo Falcon was in Puerto 
Rico in May on an ACLU panel 
investigating charges of human 
and civil rights violations. Having 
the ACLU come to Puerto Rico 
was no small deal; Angelo joined 
Oscar-nominated actress Rosie 
Perez, baseball star Carlos Delgado 
and the new head of Latinojustice, 
Juan Cartagena, in a panel led by 
Anthony Romero, ACLU director. 

Send those nuggets in, fellas. I'm 
out here panning. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


f.bremer@ml.com 


Like the 1950 classic film Rashomon, 
classmates will view the same event 
in different ways. To some (do you 
even remember the "Spartadst 
Club"?), the University Senate resolu¬ 
tion passed in April to "explore the 
mutually benefidal relationship" 
of having the ROTC return to the 
Columbia campus is a betrayal of the 
anti-war history of the University that 
has dominated at least since the 1968 
protests. To others, this resolution is 
rejecting the anomaly of the past 40 
years. As The New York Times wrote in 
its piece on the resolution, "Before the 
Vietnam War, Columbia had a long 
and mostly cordial rapport with the 
armed forces... Columbia provided 
more young officers during WWII 
than the Naval Academy." Where do 
you stand? Send in your opinion. 

The great irony here is that 
the Senate decision found its 
impetus in the decision to repeal 
the "Don't Ask, Don't Tell" policy 
that banned openly gay men 
and lesbians from serving in the 
military. With this discriminatory 
policy ending, and the anti-mili¬ 
tary mood on campus waning, the 
University no longer felt a justifi¬ 
cation for banning the relationship 
with the armed forces. The irony 
comes from the simplistic view 
that many conservatives didn't fa¬ 
vor having gay men and lesbians 
overtly in the military, and many 
liberals tended to (reluctantly) 
accept the "Don't Ask, Don't Tell" 
compromise. Talk about unin¬ 
tended consequences! 

The New York Times gave us a 
follow-up story on a recent piece 
about who they called "Manhattan- 
based filmmaker Alison Klayman." 
As you may recall, Alison (26) is the 
daughter of Barry Klayman and 


thought she had nearly completed 
her documentary on prominent 
Chinese artist-activist Ai Weiwei. 

It seems Ai's "outspoken remarks 
regarding China and its stance 
on human rights issues" led the 
Chinese government to take him 
into custody. Alison now is scram¬ 
bling to revise her film in hopes 
that it will increase the worldwide 
concern of the plight of Ai and 
aid in his release. [Editor's note: 
Weiwei was released on June 22: 
nytimes.com /2011 / 06 /23 / world / 
asia/ 23artist.html?ref=aiweiwei.] 

A press release came in from 
the Philadelphia law firm Fox 
Rothschild announcing that Stan¬ 
ley Goodman has been named a 
"Leader in Law" in the 2011 Cham¬ 
bers USA Guide (the leading guide 
to the legal profession) in die Labor 
and Employment Law category. 
Stan, who works in the Roseland, 
N.J., office, is chair of its Labor and 
Employment Department. 

Eric Krasnoff, the only classmate 
known to be CEO of a Standard 
& Poor's 500 corporation, recently 
retired from Pall Corp. He had held 
the positions of both CEO and 
chairman of the board since July 
1994. Port Washington, N.Y.-based 
Pall Corp. is a leading filtration 
equipment maker, doing $2.4 billion 
in annual sales. 

We look forward to learning 
what is next for Eric. 

Some years back. Bill Meehan 
retired from his long career as a 
managing director at the consulting 
firm McKinsey & Co. in San Fran¬ 
cisco. What started as teaching a 
few courses at the Stanford business 
school seems to have morphed into 
a busy teaching schedule: "Critical 
Analytical Thinking," "Strategic 
Management of Nonprofits," 
"Evaluating Social Entrepreneurial 
Ventures" and "General Manage¬ 
ment Synthesis" (where students 
work with a real company to 
identify the issues facing the CEO 
and how to resolve them). 

As if this is not enough to keep 
Bill busy "in retirement," he also 
is a mentor to many students 
as well as to a range of social 
entrepreneurs and other nonprofit 
leaders, and serves on the board of 
tech giant Juniper Networks. He 
recently added an important new 
job: grandpa. Daughter Katie Con¬ 
way '02 and her husband, Shane 
Conway '02E, have given Bill a 
grandson, Griffin Kieran Conway 
(1), Class of 2031. Bill says, "Grif¬ 
fin will be a fourth-generation 
alumnus." (No pressure there.) Bill 
concluded, "If I had known retired 
life would be this good, I might 
have started earlier. My principle is 
simple: I don't do anything I don't 
enjoy — except by mistake." 

Far from having retired, Michael 
Pixel has "tripled down." While 


continuing his job as president of 
Jerry Fixel, Inc., and v.p. of Osterer 
Construction (both commercial 
builders in Jacksonville, Fla.), he 
is preparing to launch a company. 
Parallel Universe Theater Resourc¬ 
es, to market a line of "innovative 
scenic design components." This 
undoubtedly was inspired by the 
rebirth of Michael's third career in 
theater. He tells us, "My hallucina¬ 
tory verse play. Salamander Stew, got 
a staged reading at Barnard in 1973 
and then sat around germinating 
for a few decades. Inspired by my 
involvement in local theater with 
my wife, Ava, a high school theater 
director, and my daughter Juliet, an 
actress in her first year in NYC, I got 
back to work on it. It was chosen to 
participate in the Strawberry One- 
Act Festival in Chelsea." The piece 
was a finalist for best play, and Julie 
won the award for best director. 
Michael received an invitation "to 
the big party," the prominent NYC 
International Fringe Festival that 
ran August 12-28. 

Michael says Salamander Stew's 
"poetic and dramatic leanings were 
shaped by studies with Professor 
Kenneth Koch, as well as by my 
time with Allen Ginsberg '48 and 
William S. Burroughs, with whom I 
studied in Boulder, Colo." He says 
he also was inspired by his daugh¬ 
ter Leia, a teacher and co-founder 
(with her sister and mother) of a 
successful performing arts camp, 
BeaTPac. However, he adds that 
the play "matured drastically due 
to the insights and criticisms of its 
director, Juliet," and is "now at least 
as much Julie's as it is mine." 

Among the more unusual 
professions of a classmate is that of 
Roman Paska: puppeteer. Now, I 
bet you think of puppeteers only as 
the performers you hired for your 
kids' birthday parties. However, 
there is a higher level of the art that 
has led Roman's original produc¬ 
tions to be presented around the 
world, with productions based 
on the works of Yeats, Strindberg, 
Lorca and Shakespeare. Among the 
places where he has appeared in 
the past year is the National Theatre 
of Portugal and the Stockholms 
Stadsteater. This spring, Roman was 
in London at the Centre for Creative 
Collaboration, where he presented 
his new documentary about Italian 
string puppetry and delivered 
a sold-out workshop to puppet 
experts. Roman also recently was 
at the Rubin Museum of Art in the 
Chelsea district of NYC, where he 
participated in a conversation with 
famed neuroscientist Rodolfo Llinas 
to "explore the boundaries of illu¬ 
sion and perceptions of reality" as 
part of the museum's fourth annual 
Brainwave Series that examines the 
phenomenon of dreaming. 

And you thought puppetry only 


involved Crusty the Clown and his 
friends! 

There you have it. Classmates 
excelling at their current careers, 
adding new careers to current ones 
and replacing their old careers 
with new ones. As we arrive in 
our late 50s, we are striving to find 
our own sense of fulfillment that 
is as different as perfecting a great 
legal defense, expressing ourselves 
through the arts or sharing our 
life skills with the next generation. 
Send in your story so that your 
friends of four decades can find 
what direction you have chosen. 



Randy Nichols 

734 S. Linwood Ave. 
Baltimore, MD 21224 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


Horace Brockington is editor/cu¬ 
rator for Triannum/Journal of Visual 
Culture (triannum.com). 

World traveler, poet, playwright, 
journalist, teacher and cultural 
activist (and architect and urban 
planner) Fernando Castro's newest 
collection of poems. Redeemable Air 
Mileage, recently was published 
by TA'YER Books. As a sometimes 
frequent traveler myself, I chuck¬ 
led at the title, but the contents are 
not always whimsical. Fernando 
is concentrating on travel in the 
Americas (Guatemala, Honduras, 
Belize, Peru and Brazil) this year. 

In addition, he is doing West Coast 
signings and readings of his works. 
I asked Fernando if he has retired 
to find so much time to travel, but 
he says he is not yet ready to retire. 

Jasmin and Jim Dolan had a 
busy spring. Gn their travels to 
Scotland in April, Jim hoped to con¬ 
nect with Todd McEwen who lives, 
teaches and writes in Edinburgh. 
Unfortunately, Todd is variously 
hanging out in the Orkney Islands 
(searching for some combination 
of inspiration and oysters, Jim bets) 
and then Chicago so they missed 
him. Jim visited Gotham in Febru¬ 
ary and had a great lunch with Irv 
Schenkler and Tony Herrling '74, 
old WKCR chums. Irv has spent 
time in Scotland visiting Todd and 
had some great tips on food and 
drink. Daughter Zoe Emer Dolan 
graduated with a degree in art his¬ 
tory and will likely find herself liv¬ 
ing and working in NYC one day. 
Jim spent another spring weekend 
moving her into her new apartment 
near my old stomping grounds in 
Lancaster, Pa. 

It seems that it's impossible to 
skim a sports page or listen to ESPN 
News and not see, hear or read 
about Jeffrey Kessler. Jeff repre¬ 
sents the NFL and NBA players' 
unions, and he thought he "could 
be fighting litigation wars on two 
fronts this summer." While it does 
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Alumni Sons and Daughters 

Fifty-six members of the College Class of 2015 and six members of the Engineering Class of 2015 
are sons or daughters of College alumni. This list is alphabetical by the parent's last name. 


STUDENT 


PARENT 


STUDENT 


PARENT 


STUDENT 


PARENT 


Nastassia Adkins Philip Adkins '80 

Peterborough, UK. • Deerfield Academy 

Kimiya Alsop Richard Alsop '84 

Ridgewood, N.J. • Ridgewood H.S. 

Zachary Avigan David Avigan '85 

Sharon, Mass. • Maimonides School 

Sean Barron Joaquin Barron '94 

WoodcliffLake, N.J. • Pascack Hills H.S. 


Eric Jacobs Gary Jacobs '85 

New York City • Dalton School 

Julia Jarrett Mark Jarrett '73 

Lafayette, Calif. • Acalanes H.S. 

Michael Josephs Robert Josephs '78 

Chevy Chase, Md. • Bethesda-Chevy Chase H.S. 

Kylie Kaufman James Kaufman '81 

Russell, Ohio • St. Stephen's Episcopal School 


Julia Selinger Neil Selinger '75 ** 

Larchmont, N.Y. • Mamaroneck H.S. 

Rafael Seltzer Roben Seltzer '79 

Irvington, N.Y. • Horace Mann School 

William Settel Kenneth Settel '67 

Brookline, Mass. • Roxbury Latin School 

Adam Sherman * David Sherman '80 

Parkville, Md. • Loyola Blakefield H.S. 


Ross Basri * Nancy Basri '87 and 

William Basri '84 

Rumson, N.J. • Marine Academy of Science & 
Technology 

Madeleine Bavley Alan Bavley '74 

Prairie Village, Kan. • Shawnee Mission East H.S. 

Rachel Bercovitz Barry Bercovitz '74 

Baltimore • Beth Tfiloh Community H.S. 

Elizabeth Berg Howard Berg '76 

West Orange, N.J. • Kushner Yeshiva H.S. 

Joseph Betts Christopher Betts '84 

Delmar, N.Y. • Bethlehem Central H.S. 

Corinna Boylan Matthew Boylan '82 

New York City • Brearley School 

Lloyd Brown Lloyd Brown II '85 

Sleepy Hollow, N.Y. • Pleasantville H.S. 

Cynthia Campo Diane Hilal-Campo '87 
and Richard Campo '84 

Ridgewood, N.J. • Ridgewood H.S. 

Monica Carty Stephen Carty '85 

Short Hills, N.J. • Millburn H.S. 

Jessica Chi Dennis Chi '86 

Closter, N.J. • Horace Mann H.S. 

Noah Chodos Joel Chodos '75 

Wilmington, Del. • Tower Hill School 

Robert Cornacchia Louis Cornacchia '82 

Point Lookout, N.Y. • Long Beach Senior H.S. 

Benjamin Drucker Peter Drucker '85 

Maplewood, N.J. • Columbia H.S. 

Rebecca Friedman David Friedman '78 

New York City • SAR H.S. 

Isabel Genecin Victor Genecin '74 

Larchmont, N.Y. • Mamaroneck H.S. 

Aryeh Goldstein Eric Goldstein '80 

New York City • Ramaz Upper School 

Justin Goluboff Nicole Belson 

Goluboff '87 and 
Erik Goluboff '86 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Scarsdale H.S. 

Stephanie Hanchuk Hilary Hanchuk '81 

Peapack, N.J. • Pingry School 


James Kim Hyetae Kim '81 

Midland, Texas • Robert E. Lee H.S. 

Rohan Kirpekar Nanda Kirpekar '73 

Edgewater, N.J. • Trinity School 

Courtney Lee Jay Lee '81 

Alpine, N.J. • Tenafly H.S. 

Olivia Lopez-Balboa Francisco 

Lopez-Balboa '82 

New York City • Chapin School 

Samuel Lutzker Stuart Lutzker '83 

Walnut Creek, Calif. • Las Lomas H.S. 

James Macksoud Richard Macksoud '84 

Montclair, N.J. • Montclair H.S. 

Amanda Malcolm John Malcolm '82 

Pacific Palisades, Calif. • Marlborough School 

Elizabeth Meininger Christian Meininger '82 

Cincinnati • Summit Country Day School 

Philip Merkin Solomon Merkin '78 

Englewood, N.J. • Ramaz Upper School 

Emma Merkling Christian Merkling '82 

Cape Town, South Africa • Reddam House 

Atlantic Seaboard 

Hilary Mogul * Mark Mogul '74 

Port Washington, N.Y. • Paul D. Schreiber 
Senior High 

Isaiah Muzikowski Robert Muzikowski '78 

Chicago • Chicago Hope Academy 

Brendan O'Loughlin John O'Loughlin '81 

Boston • Roxbury Latin School 

Rebecca Pottash Bruce Pottash '80 

Encino, Calif. • Marlborough School 

Dawn Queen Cary Queen '71 

Cupertino, Calif. • Harker School 

Morgan Romey Michael Romey '85 

San Marino, Calif. • Polytechnic School 

Eliot Sackler Michael Sackler '76 

Tenafly, N.J. • Tenafly H.S. 

Ari Schuman Joel Schuman '80 

Pittsburgh • Winchester Thurston H.S. 

Brina Seidel Stephen Seidel '74 

Chevy Chase, Md. • Bethesda-Chevy Chase H.S. 


Matteo Singer Robert Singer '76 

Bronx, N.Y. • Stuyvesant H.S. 

Adam Spinosa Charles Spinosa '76 

New York City • Dalton School 

David Spinosa David Spinosa '78 

Charlottesville, Va. • St. Anne's-Belfield School 

Samuel Stevens Peter Stevens '83 

Haworth, N.J. • Academy for the Advancement 
of Science and Technology 

Matthew Strauss Michael Strauss '81 

Belle Terre, N.Y. • Earl L. Vandermuelen H.S. 

Matthew Suozzo * Mark Suozzo '75 

New York City • Hunter College H.S. 

John Timony-Gomez * Mark Timoney '88 

Bronxville, N.Y. • Bronxville H.S. 

Brian McGrattan * Laura Ting '87 

Gaithersburg, Md. • Thomas Sprigg Wootton H.S. 

Victoria Van Amson George Van Amson '74 

New York City • Nightingale-Bamford School 

Ellen Vitercik Greg Vitercik '72 

Lincoln, Vt. • Mount Abraham Union H.S. 

Elena Wolner Ron Wolner '77 

Menands, N.Y. • Shaker H.S. 

Ian Zapolsky David Zapolsky '85 

Seattle • James A. Garfield H.S. 

Sarah Zimmerman Jonathan Zimmerman '83 

Narbeth, Pa. • Lower Merion H.S. 


* Member of the Engineering Class of 2015 
** Deceased 


Four incoming College transfer students are 
sons or daughters of College alumni. 

STUDENT PARENT 


Jessica Gersony 
Julien Hawthorne 

Henrik Hector 
Max Lecar 


Neal Gersony '80 

Christopher 
Hawthorne '79 

Louis Hector '82 
Joshua Lecar '86 
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not get as much press, the rest of his 
practice as partner and global litiga¬ 
tion chair for Dewey & LeBoeuf 
also is busy. Jeff continues to handle 
major cases for Panasonic, Sanyo, 
Hitachi Cable, Uralkali (a Russian 
potash company) and the Lower 
Manhattan Development Corp. (the 
government agency responsible for 
World Trade Center site redevelop¬ 
ment). A New York Times article 
recently said Jeff's "argument will 
draw on his antitrust expertise, 
which has been honed in cases 
outside sports, most notably in 
major cases he won involving Japa¬ 
nese electronics companies." Jeff 
also teaches a course on complex 
litigation at the Law School and 
is happily still married to Regina 
'76 Barnard. [Editor's note: CCT 
profiled Kessler in November 2002: 
college, columbia.edu / cct_archive / 
nov02/ nov02_feature_sports.php.] 

Fr. C. John McCloskey STD has 
a new book. The Essential Belloc: A 
Prophet of Our Times, and is working 
on another that will speak to the 
value of a liberal arts education, in 
this case with a Catholic twist. Q 
continues to write on John Henry 
Cardinal Newman and had pieces 
in The Washington Post and The 
Wall Street Journal for Newman's 
beatification last year. You can find 
examples of CJ's work on frmcclo 
skey.com. He asks that "classmates 
in Chicago give a holler" and "pray 
that I get transferred back to the 
East Coast, where the great majority 
of my friends and relatives live." 
When talking about Maryland, CJ 
reminded me that "It is a fascinat¬ 
ing state. Read about the divisions 
regarding the war between the 
states. In the east and south, it was 
completely for the secession. As you 
might know, it was founded as a 
refuge for English Catholics." 

On a road trip to visit daughter 
Meg (student at Penn) and son 
James in Washington, D.C., Bob 
Schneider and his wife, Regina 
Mulahy '75 Barnard, stopped in 
Baltimore to visit with me and my 
sister, Robin Nichols. We visited 
Fort McHenry, where the visitor's 
center had just reopened in prepara¬ 
tion for the 200th anniversary of 
the War of 1812. Because it was 
National Park Week, we even got in 
for free! (CJ says, "That's a war that 
maybe we all can agree on.") Since 
I can see Fort McHenry from my 
roof deck, the noise of the fireworks 
on opening night pulled me out of 
my chair, outside and to the roof. 
From there, the fireworks were 
spectacular! (Jim Dolan, who also 
lives in Baltimore, couldn't join us, 
but he had attended the opening of 
the new visitor's center, and said he 
"welled up a bit when the window 
went up to reveal that 'our flag was 
still there.'" Our eyes welled up 
too, especially after the man in front 
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of Regina started sobbing! 

After graduating as an English 
major, Lany Tarini returned to GS 
and earned a B.A. in mathematics. 
With a fellowship for graduate study 
at UC Berkeley, he earned an M.A. 
and then was an actuarial associate 
in San Francisco. (Larry was crossing 
the Bay Bridge on a bus when the 
quake hit during the 1989 World 
Series.) In 1990, he returned to the 
stable glacial till of Michigan to be 
closer to his family. Working as a 
pension specialist, he met his wife, 
Patricia Fabrizio, a benefits attorney 
for Sachs Waldman in Detroit. After 
they married, "sweetie" Patty con¬ 
vinced him to return to academia. 
Since 2005, Larry has been a grad 
student in high energy physics at 
Wayne State University studying 
the quark-gluon plasma formed in 
heavy ion collisions at the Brookhav- 
en National Laboratory's Relativistic 
Heavy Ion Collider. ("To orient 
Manhattanites, thafl s Exit 68 on the 
L.I.E.") Until the Large Hadron Col¬ 
lider was commissioned at CERN 
[European Organization for Nuclear 
Research], those at BNL were the 
only ones to be sued by parties 
claiming they would destroy the 
world by creating black holes. Larry 
asks, "If we really could create black 
holes at will, wouldn't we have used 
that power to get steady funding?" 
He defends his thesis this year. 
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Clyde Moneyhun 

Boise State University 
Department of English 
200 Liberal Arts Building 
1910 University Dr. 

Boise, ID 83725 


clydemoneyhun@ 

boisestate.edu 


Did you attend our 35th Alumni 
Reunion Weekend in June? If so, 
let me know! Please share news 
about who you saw and what you 
did — and also what's going on in 
your life otherwise. Visit the CCT 
website to view our class photo 
and to see a list of classmates who 
registered to attend: college.colum 
bia.edu/ cct/ fallll / reunion. 

In other news, Jonathan Margo- 
lis joined the law firm of Morrison 
Cohen as a partner in the real 
estate department. 

Dan Baker has become the 
director of donor relations for prin¬ 
cipal gifts in Columbia's Office of 
Alumni and Development. In his 
new role, Dan creates and carries 
out individualized donor relations 
strategies for Columbia's top 
donors. He will remain the contact 
person on the Giving to Columbia 
website (giving.columbia.edu/ 
giveonline), so if you find you're 
still able to give something in these 
hard times, Dan is the man to tell 
(dpb21@columbia.edu). 


Children of two classmates were 
admitted early decision to the Class 
of 2015: Gabriel Merkin, son of 
J. Ezra Merkin, and Eliot Sackler, 
son of Michael Sackler. 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Jennifer Freely 
jf226l@columbia.edu 
212-851-7438 

DEVELOPMENT Matt Marsallo 
mem22l9@columbia.edu 
212-851-7452 



David Gorman 
111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb,IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


We tend to think of ourselves as 
changing and of alma mater as stay¬ 
ing forever the same. But that is not 
always the right way to look at it, 
as I rediscover each time I return to 
visit campus — to find, for instance, 
that at some point they took down 
the signs on tire bathroom doors 
in Butler Library. And at times, I 
don't even need to visit for that 
thought to occur, as when I learned 
that ROTC was coming back to 
Columbia. I welcome thoughts on 
the subject for the next column. 

For the moment, though, just a 
few notes and queries. 

Peter Rose has been honored for 
co-founding Performance Space 
122. Even I knew that P.S. 122 (a 
once-abandoned school at First Av¬ 
enue and East 9th Street) has long 
been famous as a venue for perfor¬ 
mance art. What I did not know is 
that along with three others, Peter 
began to refunction it in 1979. Since 
then, Peter has had a distinguished 
career as a performance artist and 
trainer, first in New York and even¬ 
tually, more and more, in Europe. 
He has lived in Berlin since 1995. 

From Philadelphia, Jim O'Toole 
writes that, for him, "If s just another 
day as a civil servant. Almost time 
to hang it up," he adds, asking, 
"How are the rest of our classmates 
confronting retirement?" Another 
question worth pondering, mayhap. 

Michael Beck also has a ques¬ 
tion. He is "curious if any of our 
classmates are philatelists" — 
stamp collectors — "something I 
did avidly pre-college, at college, 
in law school and right through 
today (an interest that neither my 
wife, Marcia '80 Business, nor my 
children (25 and 22) share)." 



Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


A spring explosion of news from the 
suddenly extroverted 55-year-olds 
in the still "we are young in our 


own mind" Qass of 1978 is starting. 
Apologies to many who didn't make 
this column due to word limits. We 
will get you in next time. 

Adam Isler notes, "I had a show 
of my photographs. The Nature 
of Ci ties, last December at Druids 
Bar and Restaurant on Tenth 
Avenue (islerphoto.zenfolio.com/ 
p556621714); I'm participating in 
another show ongoing now at the 
Terrain Gallery, This Great, Diverse 
City: How Should We See It? (until 
September: terraingallery.org); and 
yet another was held in June at the 
Jadite Galleries on West 50th Street 
(jadite.com). Continuing with a 
New York theme (for a change), 
Jeffrey Moerdler writes, "I am a 
member of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners of the Port Authority 
of New York and Jersey and vice 
chair of its Audit and Security 
Committees, as well as recently 
becoming one of the chapter 
coordinators of my local volunteer 
ambulance service, where I take 
150-200 emergency calls per year. 
This is all in addition to my 'day 
job' as a lawyer at Mintz Levin." 

We conclude this section with 
the Hon. Joe Greenaway, who 
reports, "I have nothing earth-shat¬ 
tering to report. I enjoy serving on 
the appellate court and absolutely 
love teaching a seminar at the 
College on the Supreme Court. My 
kids are great. Ronnie '78 Barnard 
and I recently celebrated 30 years 
of marital bliss. Looking forward to 
seeing everyone in 2013." 

Chuck Callan writes, "First 
news, Ben Caplan is well. He and 
his family visited during Passover. 
His daughter Allie '11 graduated in 
May. Now, here is a great update 
from John Prudden, a philosophy 
major, contender for the record of 
most incompletes accumulated 
and dispatched, a champion fencer, 
a heavyweight crew member and 
a brother at ZBT during the chap¬ 
ter's reestablishment year. John 
said he sent it to you last time, but 
it hit the cutting room floor. 

"About a year ago, I moved to 
Seattle, following my wife and 
dogs. I had had a wonderful stretch 
in the metropolitan area of about 53 
years. There are so few native New 
Yorkers because they have the good 
sense to leave. The key to this sort 
of move is to emphasize the things 
that are excellent out here. We can 
actually afford to go to the opera, 
symphony, theater and concerts. 
There are decent mountains and 
lots of big water for salmon and 
steelhead. I've taken up 'spey' fly 
fishing, which is the old Scottish 
way with big poles and monster 
casts. I'm making friends and mak¬ 
ing my way. 

"I don't have anything particu¬ 
larly exciting to report, but that is 
in keeping with my personality. 
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I mean, my heroes are Professor 
Henry Higgins and Bertie Wooster. 
My favorite ad was that old per¬ 
fume commercial, 'I don't want to 
set the world on fire They say 
it takes about two years to settle 
into Seattle. There is a psychoana¬ 
lytic group of old New Yorkers to 
help with the adjustments. (I don't 
attend.) 

"There is a Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Club of the Pacific Northwest, 
whose events I keep tiying to attend, 
get very excited about and then 
totally forget on the day. Best to you 
and Columbia." 

Jeff Klein also reports on some¬ 
one else, Joel Charap, who lived 
in Thailand. "I visited Joel, my 
Carman roommate, last summer at 
his new home in Pattaya, Thailand, 
and am happy to report that he 
is thriving, was newly married 
at the time and continuing to use 
the knowledge afforded all of us 
in the Core Curriculum, primarily 
through making puns about the 
Greek classics. Joel and his bride, 
Manee, are ensconced in a lovely 
seaside condo while he plots his 
next move (you may recall that 
he worked in Los Angeles as a 
director of Jeopardy! for close to two 
decades before chucking it to move 
to Thailand). In the meantime, he's 
enjoying the local cooking, though 
somehow, bafflingly, he's avoiding 
the spicy dishes." 

Following Jeff is another WKCR 
sportster, Tom Mariam, who recalls, 
"It was a great thrill to be at the 
WKCR 70th Anniversary Dinner a 
few months back. It brought back 
so many great memories being 
together again with so many of our 
colleagues (including a number 
from tiie Class of '78) from that era, 
a time when radio really was an im¬ 
portant medium. It was a lot of fun 
hearing all the old KCR war stories, 
some of which I remembered well 
and some of which were new to me. 
Even though it 7 s been more than 
30 years since we were all together, 
it 7 s remarkable how seamlessly we 
all meshed again. Can't wait for the 
75th!" 

Amittai Aviram reports, "I'm 
working away at my second Ph.D., 
in computer science, at Yale, though 
living in Harlem now, doing my 
dissertation research at home and 
commuting to New Haven once 
or twice a week for meetings. Our 
team won best paper at a confer¬ 
ence last fall, and I presented at a 
workshop at Berkeley this spring. I 
worked at Google-NYC this sum¬ 
mer (yay!). I live with my partner, 
contemporary art curator and 
writer Octavio Zaya, and within 
walking distance of my son, Blake, 
who recently finished his second 
year at Fordham Law School, where 
he is on the Law Review. OK, now 
back to debugging." 


Ted Faraone: "For the past three 
years, in addition to my PR busi¬ 
ness, Faraone Communications, 
which specializes in entertainment 
and media, I have been moonlight¬ 
ing as a film critic. I can be read in 
several outlets, but all my reviews 
appear on my site, tedflicks.com." 

Always well opinioned and 
very literate is Peter McAlevey, 
president of Thunderbird Pictures. 
He writes, "My son Sean (19) 
returned home last spring from his 
freshman year at the University of 
Toronto, where he is an A- student 
with a double major in philosophy 
and political science and played 
quarterback on the freshman foot¬ 
ball team — he's taking this year 
off to concentrate on studies before, 
presumably, rejoining the team 
next year (he's still working out). 

A few years back he did not get in 
to Columbia. This is relevant only 
in that my senior-to-be, Harry (16), 
is looking at colleges ... do I advise 
him to think about Columbia? 

"I went to Columbia because 
my father and mother both had. 
Dad was '50L (returning from 
WWII as an 'officer and gentle¬ 
man'), and Mom was Teachers 
College (but dropped out to get 
married at St. Paul's and later have 
me and a bunch of other kids at 
then-Columbia-Presbyterian.) 
When she died, her funeral was at 
the Catholic church there. 

"So it seemed natural when I 
started looking at colleges that 
this is where I would go, as even 
my high school girlfriend's father 
was an English professor there 
and my next-door neighbor John 
Walsh '79's father was head of the 
philosophy department. Not only 
did I attend, but also my brother 
followed me ('83) and my sister-in- 
law (now head of AP Scandinavia) 
did as well, in the '90s. 

"Today, not only is a place such 
as U of Toronto higher ranked inter¬ 
nationally by journals such as The 
Economist (17, ahead of Columbia's 
23) and all other North American 
universities with the exception of 
Harvard and Princeton and trailing 
only powerhouses such as Oxford, 
Cambridge and Heidelberg) but 
it also still shares real remnants of 
'empire' such that Sean's room¬ 
mates this year included, among 
others, the son of a wealthy Egyp¬ 
tian family caught in the middle of 
the turmoil. 

"But, of course, that is what one 
expects of a great international uni¬ 
versity. Clearly, Sean knows that 
Columbia's current quarterback is 
better than he would have been. 
Nor does he begrudge the College 
its choice to admit hundreds of 
students with no connection to the 
College other than better grades 
than his 3.97 out of 4.0. 

"Still, what I would like to see as 


an active alum who gives money, 
does interviews and comes from a 
'Columbia family' is an Admis¬ 
sions Office that contacts him (and 
me) after his interview and receiv¬ 
ing his transcript and advising him 
that it probably wouldn't be good 
enough. That's at least something 
all of us legacies were the benefit 
of — personal contact and honest 
answers. 

"Harry has visited Penn several 
times and achieved a good work¬ 
ing relationship with its Admis¬ 
sions Office about what it wants 
and expects — more communica¬ 
tion than I or Sean ever received 
from the College either before or 
after admissions came and went. 

"So, for the first time in 60 years, 
there won't be a McAlevey at Col¬ 
umbia. It saddens me, but that's 
how the world is turning. The same 
institution that gave us people like 
Lionel Trilling ['25] and Jack Kerouac 
['44] and, when my father, a young 
law school grad, followed Jack 
Greenberg ['45] south as a lawyer for 
the NAACP, it was because of the 


checks rolling in before you're 1!" 

On a more cheerful note, Thom¬ 
as H. Reuter writes, "My youngest 
son, Tim '11, won the history de¬ 
partment's Chanler Historical Prize 
[your humble scribe won this back 
in the day for his feisty Stephen 
Douglas paper for Professor James 
Shenton '49] for the best essay or 
thesis on a topic concerning Ameri¬ 
can civil government. This is one 
of Columbia's oldest cash prizes, 
dating back to 1877. 

"He is struggling through the 
rough job market, but I have been 
intrigued by the variety of job inter¬ 
views. For example, a crime fighting 
paralegal with a crusading prosecu¬ 
tor or attending to legal matters at 
Sotheby's auction house. If you were 
21 and could start all over, which 
would you pick? Good question for 
the older guys. In his case, let 7 s hope 
he gets one, any one." 

Good news, everyone! My wife, 
Marian '77 Barnard, and I celebrat¬ 
ed our 25th last November, and 
Marian also received tenure at the 
Yale School of Environment and 


Dr. Richard J. Caselli '79, a behavioral neurologist, 
has been appointed to the board of directors of the 
Phoenix-based Flinn Foundation. 


fervor inspired by Columbia, not the 
average GPA or SAT of its admitting 
class. So let 7 s consider all sides of 
the competitive position Columbia 
finds itself in and make sure legacy 
families are at least being talked to so 
we will still be there to support and 
speak for the institution. 

"I have some fun news to share. 
Just so I didn't suffer from 'empty 
nest' syndrome with one son now 
safely ensconced in college and 
another on the way there, I decided 
to reload (as our beloved Yankees 
would say) and last year added 
two more to the mix, twin girls 
Rowan and Bailey, born August 
2,2010, at Cedars-Sinai in Beverly 
Hills. 

"As happens in Hollywood/they 
were almost immediately 'discov¬ 
ered' (probably having a producer 
for a dad didn't hurt) and within a 
month had been cast in a recurring 
role as star Nadia Bjorlin's child on 
Days of Our Lives. Before they could 
even shoot their first scene, however, 
they were scooped up for guest star¬ 
ring roles on House M.D., CSI: Miami, 
Private Practice and other shows. 
After they were 'christened' on Days 
(a shock to my Jewish wife!), they 
moved on to another continuing part 
on Steven Spielberg's United States of 
Tara as Toni Collette's niece. Along 
the way they picked up commercial 
work, including a Super Bowl spot. 
Trust me, it 7 s nice having royalty 


Forestry, so at least I don't have to 
worry about healthcare anymore. 
One more thing to cross off the 
big list. Our daughter Joy (17) has 
her driver's license — boy, that is 
shocker; now I do feel old — and 
daughter Elana (21) recently spent 
a semester in London. 

Bye for now! 


j Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
I Los Angeles, CA 90048 
rklappermd@aol.com 


Dr. Richard J. Caselli, a behavioral 
neurologist with the Mayo Clinic, 
has been appointed to the board of 
directors of the Flinn Foundation, a 
Phoenix-based, private philanthrop¬ 
ic endowment. Richard, a professor 
of neurology with the Mayo Medi¬ 
cal School College of Medicine, 
has worked at Mayo's Scottsdale 
campus since 1990. He also is a con¬ 
sultant to and recent past chairman 
of Mayo's Department of Neurol¬ 
ogy and a past member of the Mayo 
Clinic Arizona Executive Opera¬ 
tions Team. He holds an adjunct 
clinical faculty appointment at the 
Biodesign Institute at Arizona State 
University, is an adjunct professor 
at ASU's Department of Biomedi¬ 
cal Informatics and is a member of 
the advisory board of the Center 
for Services Leadership of the W.P. 
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Carey School of Business at ASU. 

Richard's research focuses on 
aging, including Alzheimer's 
disease and other forms of demen¬ 
tia, particularly how genetic risk 
factors may affect the brain as it 
ages before the onset of memory 
loss and dementia. His research 
findings have appeared in all ma¬ 
jor neurology journals, as well as 
other leading biomedical-research 
journals. 

Robert S. Richman updates us 
with much writing news. He "wrote 
a film called Woodstock Vibrations or 
Ben Fiction. It hasn't been produced 
yet. It takes place in the 1970s. My 
agent is Gary da Silve. I also wrote 
two stories — in addition to my 
poetry volumes and anthology — 
called Records Secrets and Silence and 
Paralysis. I also wrote a third poetry 
volume. Liturgy n' Kids." 

Dr. Horace Tsu has served in the 
U.S. Air Force Medical Service since 
1985 and currently is stationed in 
the Washington, D.C., area where he 
lives with his wife and four children. 
Horace remembers his freshman 
days at John Jay when I was the 
resident floor counselor and Doc 
Deming was the Carman dorm 
counselor! 

Robert C. Klappen "Here's an 
amazing Columbia College alumni 
connection. As a senior at the Col¬ 
lege, I felt the need to give back, 
probably the same reason I'm crazy 
enough to find time to put this 
column together, but that 7 s another 
story ... Somehow, I was now lead¬ 
ing tours to incoming applicants 
and discussing why the College 
was so special. Fast forward 30 
years, and I am the co-director of 
the Joint Replacement Program at 
Cedars-Sinai Medical Center in Los 
Angeles. The word co- is not short 
for Columbia, but because I share 
this title with a talented orthopedic 
surgeon named Andrew Spitzer '83. 
We run a busy program here in Los 
Angeles and chances are, if you or 
anyone in your family needs a hip, 
knee or shoulder replacement, he 
and I will somehow be involved. 
One day he said to me, "You may 
not remember me, Robby, but I was 
one of the students you led around 
on that campus tour 30 years ago." 

Wow! 


Michael C. Brown 

London Terrace Towers 
410 W. 24th St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10011 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com 

It has been an amazing few months 
since I last wrote, with the royal 
wedding, NFL draft and the end of 
Osama Bin Laden. 

The baseball team had a tough 
season in which it lost nine one- 
run games. The squad displayed 



tremendous heart, and Coach Brett 
Boretti should be commended on 
the team's effort. Football season is 
right around the comer, and I look 
forward to seeing you at Robert K. 
Kraft Field. 

John "BAP" McGuire was in 

town earlier this year for the baseball 
homecoming with his son, a bud¬ 
ding soccer player. John is a success¬ 
ful attorney in Maryland specializing 
in real estate, municipal government 
and zoning. His baseball stories 
bring us back to those great games 
and are a pleasure to hear. 

We caught up with Mario Bi- 
aggi at the football dinner. Mario is 
an accomplished civil trial attorney 
in New York City. 

I had a great night of laughs with 
David Maloof, Jack Hersch '80E 
and Harlan Simon '81 at Carmine's. 
Dave is a successful attorney prac¬ 
ticing maritime law in Westchester 
and has been a lifelong Jets fan. 
Dave's neighbor, Greg Finn, is 
an e.v.p. in bond underwriting at 
Roosevelt & Cross. Hopefully we'll 
see Greg at a football game. 

Another jet fan (planes). Jack 
runs a hedge fund that specializes 
in distress opportunities and is 
based in Los Angeles. 

The big H, Harlan Simon '81, is 
running a quantitative equity fund 
in New York. 

Jim Gerkis and I had lunch to 
discuss the Columbia College Fund. 
Thank you all for your contributions. 
Your gifts enable the College to offer 
students need-blind admissions, 
full-need financial aid and a wide 
array of services, including summer 
internship stipends. 

I look forward to hearing from 
you and hope to see you at Robert 
K. Kraft Field. Send me an update 
at mcbcu80@yahoo.com. 



Kevin Fay 

3380 Darby Rd. 
Glenmore 
Keswick, VA 22947 


kfay@northridge 

capital.com 


It is my pleasure to assume respon¬ 
sibility for providing Class Notes 
to you through CCT. To begin, I 
would like to acknowledge the 
tremendous contribution of Jeff 
Pundyk to these Class Notes. Jeff 
has done a great job reaching out 
to the class, and the results speak 
for themselves (longer column 
devoted to the Class of 1981, 
updates from class members who 
had never contributed and so on). 
To be successful in this position 
requires the willingness of our 
class to contact either CCT (college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/ contactus) or 
me with information. I previously 
was the class correspondent, and it 
can be a lonely task (think Maytag 


repairman). 

As this is written. I've just 
returned from our 30th Alumni 
Reunion Weekend, held June 2-5. 
The weather was perfect for the 
event, which allowed the outdoor 
activities (Decades BBQ, Starlight 
Reception on Low Plaza, campus 
tours) to go off as planned. The 
highlight of the weekend was the 
class dinner, held in 301 Butler on 
Saturday. The dinner was profes¬ 
sionally prepared and served, and 
we were treated to a speech from 
Nicholas Dirks, e.v.p. for Arts and 
Sciences and dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, on recent 
developments at Columbia. The 
University is paying much greater 
attention to the College, and it is 
evident. Hearty congratulations 
to the Reunion Committee that 
organized our class-specific events 
and to the Alumni Office for the 
excellent lectures. 

Approximately 60 of our class¬ 
mates signed up for the reunion 
activities, and I probably met about 
half. I apologize in advance for not 
singling you out in this column. I 
note, however, the efforts made by 
Steve Williams and Michael Bass 
to attend. Steve is living in London, 
so I believe he had the longest 
"commute" of any classmate. As 
for Michael, I met his wife and 
two children. The family traveled 
from California to be here (degree 
of difficulty somewhere between 
9 and 10). 

As a general comment, many 
of the graduates of CC '81 appear 
to be in life transition mode. The 
transitions ranged from having a 
job to being unemployed, from a 
full house with growing children 
to becoming empty-nesters, from 
working full-time to considering 
retirement, from needing a comb to 
needing a hat (this is for the balding 
members of the class — you know 
who you are!) and sadly from good 
health to some form of illness. I 
think it 7 s at these points of transition 
that you reflect more upon life's ex¬ 
periences. As for myself, returning 
to Columbia brought back a flood 
of memories, mostly positive, about 
college in NYC in the late 1970s. 

One thing that has not changed is 
the beds in the dormitory (small, 
stiff). Two days of dorm living 
reminded me that I am no longer 
college material. 

Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered to attend: 
college.columbia.edu/cct/fallll / 
reunion. 

In dosing, I strongly recommend 
you attend the next reunion, in 2016, 
to reconnect with your dassmates. In 
the meantime, drop me a line. If any 
of you ever make it to Charlottes¬ 
ville, the first beer is on me. 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Robin Vanderputten 
robinv@columbia.edu 
212-851-7399 

development Matt Marsallo 
mem22i9@columbia.edu 
212-851-7452 
Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 
weisman@comcast.net 

Greetings Gentlemen, 

As I put index fingers to iPad- 
meta-keyboard, our esteemed CC 
'83 classmate has just 86ed my 
personal nemesis; my office in '01 
was on the 79th of WTC 1.1 take 
no great pleasure in any of this, 
just a profound sense that what 
needed to be done is done. I was 
also pleased to hear that both the 
Congress and the Senate voted 
unanimously to cancel the 2012 
federal election as it would be a 
rather superfluous waste of time 
and money. On a very sad note 
we've also had a tragic earthquake 
in Japan registering 9 on the 
Richter Scale, and an accompany¬ 
ing nuclear meltdown. These are 
indeed difficult times. 

Checking in this quarter (CCT 
just switched to a quarterly sched¬ 
ule) to let us know that he's OK is 
our fondly remembered but distant 
classmate Esquire Nobu Ishizuka, 
a partner at the notable law firm 
Skadden, in Tokyo, specializing in 
corporate transactions. 

"This has been an eventful 
year for us in Tokyo. I was in 
my office on the 21st floor of our 
glass-enclosed building when the 
earthquake hit. Several hours later 
I was on the street with thousands 
of other workers in central Tokyo 
making our way home on foot. 
During the interim I was in the 
middle of an Irwin Allen movie, 
with mobile phones out, trains 
shut down, helicopters overhead, 
smoke rising in the distance, cars 
passing with sirens, the citywide 
disaster horns wailing and very 
strong (and unsettling) aftershocks 
continuing. Our daughters landed 
in Tokyo two days later for spring 
break and we promptly packed 
them and ourselves on the next 
flight out to Singapore, where we 
spent the next two weeks waiting 
out developments at the Fukushima 
nuclear plant. Happily, life has 
pretty much returned to normal, 
although bottled water continues to 
be rationed and energy conserva¬ 
tion continues. We were bracing 
for the long, hot and humid Tokyo 
summer under a government direc¬ 
tive to reduce power consumption, 
which requires air conditioning to 
be set at a 'minimum' 85 degrees! 

"See you guys soon, I hope." 

Checking in this period is our 
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prodigious and talented Lou Or- 
fanella. In Lou's own words: 

"Friends, exciting news! My new 
collection of short fiction, being 
published by March Street Press, is 
on its way to the printer. It's titled 
Maybe Tomorrow, and I am sure you 
will enjoy it. Why should you order 
a copy (or a few to share with your 
literate friends or those who should 
be)? Let me count the ways: 

"1. This will be my last release 
for quite some time. I'm in the 
beginning stages of a long work 
of fiction right now, so I won't be 
hawking anything else for a couple 
of years. I promise. Probably. 

"2. My son is going to a big- 
expensive college in the fall and 
every little bit helps. 

"3. It's never too early to think 
about your holiday shopping. 
What better gift to show how 
much you care than a personally 
signed book? 

"4. If you request your copy or 
others be signed, I could someday 
die a tragic public death thus 
greatly increasing the eBay resale 
value of the books. 

"5. It's a good book of which I 
am proud. 

"6. Look at these provocative 
story titles: 

" 'What Will Become of Augus¬ 
tus Hunter?' 

" 'Oranges' 

" 'Into the Light of a Dark Black 
Night' 

" 'A Salesgirl Story' 

"'Pitch Out' 

" 'Rooms to Let' 

" 'Not Dead Yet 7 
" 'What Sucks' 

" 'Maybe Tomorrow 7 
" 'The Blind Spot' 

" 'The Actualization of Herman 
Porter' 

" 'Dress for Success' 

" 'Wolfwoman' 

" 'Chinese Water Torture' 

"If you would like to order any 
books, please send $10 per copy 
(this includes shipping) to Lou 
Orfanella, PO Box 35, Patterson, 

NY 12563. 

"Be sure to include a note if you 
are requesting any signed copies and 
to whom they should be inscribed. 

"Thanks so much for your 
continued support!" 

Last but not least, we had some 
wonderful news concerning our 
generous and all-around-good-guy 
classmate, Dave Filosa. On April 
25, the crew coaches surprised Dave 
by dedicating shells to him and to 
Dave Charlow '85, who were mem¬ 
bers of the varsity lightweight crew. 
Dave Filosa was a strong member 
of the team and really distinguished 
himself since graduating through 
his ongoing support of Columbia 
athletics. This was certainly a happy 
revelation for him. In his own 
words: 



"I didn't find out about this until 
the coach pulled the cover off the 
boat and there was my name on 
the boat. It was in recognition of 
the support I have given the row¬ 
ing program through the years. I 
was totally surprised — although 
everyone in my family knew, which 
explained why they all were willing 
to go to the races that (rainy) day. I 
almost didn't go because I thought 
it would conflict with my 92-year- 
old uncle's birthday party. Dave 
Charlow '85 also had a boat named. 
Next to getting married and the 
birth of my kids, it was probably 
one of the best days of my life. As 
a rowing alum it's hard to think of 
a greater honor and I can't thank 
Coaches [Mike] Zimmer and [Scott] 
Alwin enough. I'm looking forward 
to seeing it on the water next year." 

Dave and I took a trip up to the 
1929 Boathouse where we posed 
for photos, including the one seen 
elsewhere in this section. For those 
of you who might be having trouble 
distinguishing, that 7 s Dave on the 
right and me on the left. 

Well gents. I'd really enjoy hear¬ 
ing from the rest of you. A 30-word 
email would suffice. I'm guessing 
that you're all hitting 50 about now. 
Why not share how you celebrated 
this event? Send photos. Tell us 
about how you partied till dawn, 
the trip home, the DUI charge, the 
hangover... 

Cheers. 


Roy Pomerantz 

Baby king / Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Eddy Friedfeld is working on a 
revival of Neil Simon's Laughter on 
the 23rd Floor as well as an original 
production of sketch comedy with 
1812 Productions in Philadelphia. 
Excerpts from an April 24 article in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer: "Pair Neil 
Simon's Laughter on the 23rd Floor, 
which is a comic, fictionalized 
glimpse into the Writers' Room, 
with a newly created Our Show 
of Shows. Rim them in repertory. 
Childs engaged Eddy Friedfeld, a 
personable film and entertainment 
writer and historian who cowrote 
Caesar's autobiography, Caesar's 
Hours, to consult on both plays, 
and on the new script. Friedfeld 
says that when he first told Caesar 
about 1812's plan to create a Show 
of Shows script, the comedian, 
now 88 and living in Los Angeles, 
reacted a bit skeptically. 'I wish 
them luck,' he told Friedfeld. But in 
their weekly Friday conversations 
— Friedfeld, 49, and Caesar have 
become close — the TV pioneer 
follows the show's progress. 'He's 
so enamored of what they're doing 


and how they're doing it,' Fried¬ 
feld said over pastrami and eggs 
at the Friar's Club in New York, a 
vaunted institution devoted to the 
art of comedy and celebrity roasts; 
Caesar is a member in Los Angeles, 
and venerable comedian Pat Coo¬ 
per held sway at a nearby table as 
Friedfeld talked. 'I'm impressed at 
how much research 1812 Produc¬ 
tions has done,' said Friedfeld. 
'They even brought in a choreog¬ 
rapher for a day to teach pratfalls. 
Sid is intrigued about how they are 
taking his work and making it their 
own.'... Friedfeld, a lawyer spe¬ 
cializing in corporate restructuring, 
is also a writer hooked on journal¬ 
ism ever since he began freelancing 
as a f i lm critic for a small North 
Carolina newspaper a dozen years 
ago and, after that, sold a piece on 
Caesar to several publications. In 
addition, he teaches the history of 
American comedy at Yale and New 
York Universities. He's been back 
and forth between Philadelphia 
and New York during the develop¬ 
ment of Our Show of Shows!, where 
he is officially the dramaturg — the 
sounding board for accuracy — for 
both Laughter and Our Show." 

My company's designer. Bob Se- 
lame, recently was visiting relatives 
in New York. When I called to give 
subway directions to my home, the 
relative turned out to be Joseph 
Harary. Joe is the president at Re¬ 
search Frontiers. His publicly listed 
biography is as follows: "Joseph 
M. Harary: President and chief 
executive officer, director, general 
counsel, corporate secretary. Joe 
Harary joined Research Frontiers 
Incorporated as its vice president 
and general counsel in 1992 and 
has been a director of the company 
since 1993. After various promo¬ 
tions, Mr. Harary became president 


and chief operating officer in 2002, 
and chief executive officer starting 
in January 2009. Mr. Harary has 
actively managed and directed 
all aspects of the company's busi¬ 
ness, including licensing, raising 
private and public equity capital, 
marketing, and government 
relations. Working closely with 
Chairman Robert L. Saxe, during 
Joe Harary's tenure the company's 
intellectual property portfolio — 
patents and patent applications for 
SPD-Smart technology worldwide 
— has grown to over 500, making 
Research Frontiers the industry 
leader in smart glass light-control 
technology. He and the executive 
team are responsible for building 
an SPD supply chain infrastructure 
through the licensing of pre¬ 
mier companies that include the 
world's largest chemical and glass 
companies, and building global 
awareness of the benefits of SPD- 
SmartGlass technology. In 2007, 
Research Frontiers' licensees began 
producing and selling to their 
customers next-generation SPD- 
Smart film and end-products. Prior 
to joining Research Frontiers, Mr. 
Harary's corporate law practice 
emphasized technology, licensing, 
mergers and acquisitions, securities 
law, and intellectual property law 
at three prestigious New York City 
law firms. Mr. Harary graduated 
summa cum laude from Columbia 
College with an A.B. degree in eco¬ 
nomics, and received a Juris Doctor 
degree from Columbia Law School, 
where he was a Harlan Fiske Stone 
Scholar as well as an editor of 
the Columbia Law Review. Prior to 
attending law school, Mr. Harary 
worked as an economist with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Joe Harary is frequently asked to 
share his business experience with 
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other companies directly, and as a 
speaker and published author in 
the fields of intellectual property, 
corporate law and smart glass. His 
online column, 'Ask Joe/ is popu¬ 
lar among the growing number of 
visitors to the company's website 
(SmartGlass.com). Mr. Harary has 
also served as a guest lecturer at 
Fordham University's Accelerated 
M.B.A. Program, and he serves 
on the boards of various charities 
including the Imagine Academy, 
which helps children with autism 
and their families." 

John Pegram '60, a partner at 
Fish & Richardson, is a member of 
my legal team at Fish on IP matters. 

I attended the Senior Society of 
Nacoms 113th annual initiation 
dinner on April 14. It was held at 
the Union Theological Seminary 
(dinner in the refectory), a magnifi¬ 
cent setting. The dinner speaker 
was Avis Hinkson '84 Barnard, 
Barnard's dean. I had the honor of 
sitting next to Hinkson at dinner. 
According to the invitation, "Avis 
Hinkson '84 Barnard is the new 
dean of Barnard College, beginning 
February 14,2011. She serves as an 
advocate for students and oversees 
the offices of the Dean of Studies, 
Admissions and Financial Aid, 
Registrar, Residential Life, Student 
Life and Health Services. Dean 
Hinkson, who was inducted into 
the Senior Society of Nacoms in 
April 1983, holds a B.A. in psychol¬ 
ogy from Barnard College, an M.A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and an Ed.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Nearly 
every year of the past 26, Hinkson 
has served as fundraising chair for 
the Barnard class of 1984." 

I also had the pleasure of spend¬ 
ing time at the dinner with the 
person responsible for all of us 
attending Columbia, Larry Momo 
'73, former director of admissions. 
Larry now is the director of college 
counseling for Trinity School in 
Manhattan. His son, Lucas Momo 
'10, played baseball for Columbia 
and works for the New York Mets. 
He earned four letters in baseball, 
three in basketball and one in track 
at Trinity H.S. Larry ran track at Co¬ 
lumbia from 1969-73. Larry's wife 
is Jane '73 Barnard. The Nacoms 
dinners always enable me to meet 
an array of CC graduates. I spent 
time with Richard Friedlander 
'60, s.v.p. of wealth management 
at Morgan Stanley. I also spoke 
at length with David Maloof '80, 
a partner at Maloof, Browne & 
Eagan. David recently argued a 
case in front of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Andrew Topkins '98 also 
was present. His stepfather, Marty 
Kaplan '61, is a former president of 
the CC Alumni Association Board 
of Directors (1994-96). Andrew is 
a partner in Brandgenuity, a brand 


and trademark licensing agency. Its 
website lists Andrew as the (old) 
voice of Columbia radio! 

My family joined me in attend¬ 
ing my 25th Harvard Law School 
reunion. Dakota Root, a freshman 
at Harvard College (and daughter 
of Wayne Allyn Root) was kind 
enough to babysit for my children, 
Rebecca, David and Ricky, en¬ 
abling me and my wife, Debbie, to 
attend the dinner. I spoke at length 
with Bertrand Alexis, senior direc¬ 
tor of M&A in the legal department 
for Qtel International. Bert told me 
about the great lifestyle he has in 
Doha, Qatar. The workday ends at 
6 p.m.! Maybe it is time for me to 
consider relocating my company 
to the Middle East. I also caught 
up with Jack Abuhoff and his wife 
and kids. Brittany (14), Katya (11) 
and Alexander (9) are adorable. 
Jack and Alexander joined me in 
visiting with Professor Karl- 
Ludwig Selig after we returned to 
New York. We brought eggs with 
us and conducted an abridged 
Passover Seder. Both Jack and I 
reminisced about meeting KLS at 
the home of a generous College 
alumnus in Port Washington, N.Y., 
when we were high school seniors. 
Larry Momo '73 also attended this 
recruitment event. My wife and I 
sat with Kenny Chin at the HLS 
reunion dinner. My wife is Kenny's 
biggest fan. Despite his tremen¬ 
dous success and accomplishments 
(partner at a major New York law 
firm), Kenny remains grounded, 
personable, sweet, funny, charming 
and youthful. 

The Honorable Anthony M. 
Kennedy and The Honorable 
Elena Kagan celebrated with their 
classmates and discussed myriad 
issues facing the court. In a lighter 
moment, Kagan spoke about being 
known at HLS as the "Coffee Dean" 
because she introduced free coffee 
to the faculty. As the junior member 
of the Supreme Court, Kagan is in 
charge of cafeteria cuisine for the 
justices. With a big smile on her 
face and a finger point, she referred 
to herself as being known now as 
the "Frozen Yogurt Justice." My 
wife's third-grade teacher at Hunter 
Elementary School was Kagan's 
mother. My wife and Kagan spoke 
about this coincidence, and Kagan 
said Hunter provided her with the 
single most important and forma¬ 
tive academic experience of her life 
(take that, Princeton and HLS!). 

I was shocked that about half my 
classmates were not practicing law! 

My close friend and tireless Co¬ 
lumbia supporter, Susan Bimbaum, 
former executive director of the Co¬ 
lumbia College Fund, left Columbia 
in late April. Susan was appointed 
president and CEO of the New York 
City Police Foundation, a nonprofit 
organization that raises funds on 


behalf of and for the NYPD. 

Lastly, my son David (6) finished 
in first place at the kindergarten- 
eighth grade chess tournament held 
at P.S. 6 on the Upper East Side. I 
was floored to learn that Columbia 
received 34,929 applicants this year, 
only 21 fewer than Harvard (34,950). 
Columbia is statistically harder to 
get into now than Yale (27,282 ap¬ 
plicants) and Harvard. Hopefully, 
David's chess prowess will continue. 
He is going to need all the help he 
can get if he wants any shot at being 
admitted to alma mater! 


Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
JFK Inti. Airport 
Box 300665 
Jamaica, NY 11430 
dennis@berklay.com 

Ours is a great class of writers, 
educators, physicians, lawyers, 
businessmen, leaders ... all steeped 
in the Columbia tradition and 
abiding by so many other tradi¬ 
tions. 

In the tradition of friendship, 

I must take liberty, first and fore¬ 
most, to thank Dr. Douglas Mintz, 
radiologist extraordinaire. Being 
1,500 miles away and not knowing 
what to do during the unexpected 
hospitalization of my father in Mi¬ 
ami, I instinctively called Douglas 
for no more than his advice, and 
frankly, to reach out to a friend. 
Despite being at another hospital 
miles away, he appeared at my fa¬ 
ther's bedside, virtually moments 
after our phone call. Inquiring 
about my father's prospects and 
keeping me informed was truly a 
blessed act, but he honored us even 
more by comforting my mother, 
and providing much needed en¬ 
couragement and courage during 
a trying time.(My father survived 
that episode and, despite suffering 
from Parkinson's, carries on.) 

In the tradition of giving, we 
merit Jim Satloff, philanthropist: 

"We received a very nice surprise 
this year when Christine Murphy 
'03 donated to the Columbia Col- ■ 
lege Fund naming me and my 
father as her honorees. She was the 
first recipient (several years ago) of 
the Aaron ['56] and James Satloff 
Scholarship Fund, and she wanted 
to return the favor. We were so 
impressed that we matched her do¬ 
nation 10-1. Dean Michele Moody- 
Adams responded to Christine's 
gift by stating, 'It is such a joy to be 
part of a community of donors and 
recipients who can affirm the value 
of generosity in this way.'" 

Just planted some trees in Israel 
in your honor... Be sure to water 
them weekly! 

In the tradition of design and 
aesthetics, we salute James Kolker, 




architect: 

Having earned a master's in 
architecture from Columbia in 
1986, James' career has included 
architectural design, preservation 
and restoration, campus design and 
lecturing at universities worldwide. 
Now, as vice chancellor of campus 
planning and director of capital 
projects at Washington University 
in St. Louis, James is responsible for 
managing the long-term planning, 
design and development of the 
Danforth Campus and its surround¬ 
ing areas as well as maintaining the 
campus' excellence in, and commit¬ 
ment to, design, appearance and 
conservation. 

From "blue books" (remember 
those?) to blueprints! 

In the tradition of the rugged in¬ 
dividual comes Joshua Froimson, 
outdoorsman! 

As Scoutmaster of Troop 54 in 
Worcester, Mass., since 2006, Joshua 
was looking forward to the best 
week of the year: Boy Scout camp in 
July! He recommends that everyone 
extract the game controllers from 
their kids' hands and send the kids 
into the woods, where they are 
meant to be. 

If anyone can design a left-hand¬ 
ed smoke sifter, if s Josh! 

In the epistolary tradition comes 
David Terhune, scribe! 

"I recently had my 125th letter to 
the editor published. I've been writ¬ 
ing since 2006 and I've had letters 
in (too many editions to mention 
all) Newsweek, Newsday and The New 
York Times. They are all posted on 
my blog: dterhune.blogspot.com. 
I've been very lucky that so many 
editors have found my style and 
substance worthy of public dissemi¬ 
nation. But it also is an exercise in 
rejection, as more letters are passed 
over than published. The voca¬ 
tion certainly keeps my Columbia 
English major chops active." 

No mention of Twitter makes 
you a star in my eyes, David! 

In the Abrahamic tradition of 
making us all feel guilty, we feature 
Yossi Rabin. Zaydel 

Yossi reports from Israel that he 
and his wife are happy grandpar¬ 
ents of Daniel, born in November. 

Such nachesl 

In the heroic tradition comes 
Carr D'Angelo, superhero! 

"I recently was in Dallas at the 
annual meeting of ComicsPRO, the 
trade association for professional 
comic book retailers," Carr shared. 
"I serve on the board of directors 
and was reelected to the position 
of recording secretary. It means I 
take a lot of notes, which ironically 
I was not very good at during my 
time at Columbia. Our comic book 
store, Earth-2 Comics in Sherman 
Oaks, Calif., recently celebrated its 
eighth anniversary. As of April, we 
have owned our second store in 
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Kevin Rooney ’84 Reflects on Life and Death in San Diego 

By Kim Martineau '97J 



Homicide Detective Lt. Kevin Rooney '84 speaks at a press conference regarding a murder suspect in 
front of San Diego police headquarters in 2006. The suspect was arrested a few months later after a 
nationwide manhunt In the background is San Diego Police Chief William Lansdowne. 

PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE SAN DIEGO UNION-TRIBUNE 


L t. Kevin Rooney '84 

calls it his toughest 
case: a mother found 
strangled to death at 
home, her infant son hanged 
from his crib. The double 
murder had no witnesses, and 
the obvious suspects — three 
men romantically linked to the 
young woman — professed to 
be somewhere else. 

In the course of the inves¬ 
tigation, Rooney and his team 
would track down a paternity 
test, perform computer foren¬ 
sics, analyze cell phone records 
and deal with a heartbroken 
mother whose desperation to 
find her daughter's killer nearly 
compromised the case. 

As head of the San Diego 
Police Department's homicide 
unit since 2004, Rooney has 
overseen the investigation of 
some 300 murders, suspicious 
deaths and police-involved 
shootings. Because his jurisdic¬ 
tion includes the busy San 
Ysidro border with Mexico, his 
investigation of shootings by 
U.S. border agents also have 
placed his work under scrutiny 
by human rights activists and 
the Mexican government. 

Columbia did not directly 
prepare Rooney for a career 
chasing down bad guys. But 
working full-time, while major¬ 
ing in political science, he 
learned to be organized and de- 
tail-oriented. "I think my Colum¬ 
bia years honed my analytical 
skills," he says. "I like to think 
I'm pretty good at reviewing a 
case and identifying the missing 
pieces that make the difference 
between an unsolved case and 
a prosecuted one." 

The son of a Bronx delivery 
truck driver, Rooney was raised 
to be self-reliant. In his senior 
year at Catholic Cardinal Hayes 
H.S., he landed a scholarship 
for academic achievement. A 
thank-you note to his benefac¬ 
tor, the son of Rite Aid's founder, 
led to a job at a Bronx pharmacy 
that would pay for Columbia. 

All three of his siblings also put 
themselves through New York 


City colleges. 

Between working and living 
at home, Rooney had little time 
for socializing or extracurricular 
reading. His fondest Columbia 
memory is James Shenton '49's 
American history class, where 
he recalls that one lecture on 
abolitionist John Brown drew 
a standing ovation. He also 
enjoyed Karl-Ludwig Selig's 
course on the picaresque novel. 
But Rooney remembers hesitat¬ 
ing to speak up in class, fearful 
of saying something stupid. "It 
was hard balancing work and 
school," he says. "When l walked 
toward the subway, l knew that 
my classmates were headed to 
Butler Library." 

Rooney focused on his dream 
of becoming a police officer. 
Though the Ivy League might 
seem like an odd choice for 
someone bound for roll call and 
target practice, he chose Colum¬ 
bia because he wanted a "good 
education" and to be challenged 
by "bright classmates and excel¬ 
lent professors. 

"I got both," he notes. 

During his senior year, Rooney 
applied to the NYPD and was 
offered a spot in the academy. 
But he declined the offer after 
the NYPD refused to let him 
defer until graduation. So, after 


finishing his degree, Rooney 
went to live and work in San 
Diego, where he had once 
passed an enjoyable spring 
break. He put down roots 
there, marrying an emergency 
room nurse, Mary, and embrac¬ 
ing the California lifestyle, in 
the sunny climate, he grows 
lemons, limes and avocadoes 
in his backyard and begins 
each day by swimming laps in 
his pool. 

"You'd be amazed how 
much thinking you can do while 
you're in the water by yourself," 
he says. Still, Rooney admits to 
pining for Lombardi's pizza, the 
change in seasons and watch¬ 
ing the Rangers, Mets and Jets 
play on their home turf. 

Rooney's most difficult case 
was the 2006 killing of Tori Vien-. 
neau. She had been strangled 
with the cord of a hair-straight¬ 
ening iron; her 10-month-old 
son, Dean Springstube, was 
strangled with the cord of a 
cell-phone charger. All three sus¬ 
pects — her roommate, Daniel 
Moen; an ex-boyfriend, Dennis 
Potts, whom she believed had 
fathered her son; and another 
ex, Neal Springstube — had 
alibis. The investigation would 
establish Potts as the father and 
turn up evidence he had once 


Googled the words "getting out 
of child support" and "best way 
to kill someone." in 2009, a San 
Diego judge sentenced Potts to 
life in prison without parole. 

In March, the story aired on 
Dateline in a gripping, six-part 
series called Complicated 
(clicker.com/tv/dateline-nbc/ 
complicated-part-1-1466502/) 
that featured Rooney promi¬ 
nently. Producer Susan Leibowitz 
'83 Barnard had heard about 
Rooney from a colleague, and 
reached out. In her piece, Rooney 
comes across as tenacious but 
gentle. "I was impressed with 
how thoughtful he is — about 
the victims, and the people they 
leave behind," she says. 

Seeing people on the worst 
day of their lives has made 
Rooney philosophical. Don't 
save your dreams for a rainy 
day, he recommends. Death 
can come at any moment, 
and it doesn't discriminate. "It 
doesn't care if you're rich or 
poor, successful or down on 
your luck, a good person or 
bad," he says. "You don't have 
much time on this earth, so 
make the most of it." 


Kim Martineau '97J writes about 
science for Columbia's Lamont- 
Doherty Earth Observatory. 
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Northridge for two years. We also 
had a recent visit from Michael 
Krumper '85 and his wife. Heather. 
Michael was in Los Angeles with 
one of the bands he represents, 

Ivan & Alyosha, and we went to 
see them. Glad I went to Columbia 
so I could understand where the 
band got its name." 

Google THAT, Batman! 

In the tradition of the fine arts 
and commerce, we herald Richard 
C. Buckley, auctioneer! 

As e.v.p. of Sotheby's, Richard 
has recently relocated from the 
company's office in New York to 
Hong Kong. He looks forward to 
joining the local alumni group and 
perhaps gaining an Asian perspec¬ 
tive on Contemporary Civilization 
in the West. 

No doubt he was "Shanghaied" 
by the allure of a growing Asian 
art market! Shameless plug alert: 
Don't forget your friends at Ship 
MyArt.com. 

In the tradition of travel literature 
comes Scott Avidon, carpetbagger! 

"I recently came back from 
vacation in Charleston, S.C. They 
seem to have gotten over losing 
the Civil War 150 years ago and are 
very welcoming, y'all," Scott said. 
"American military history, and the 
history of slavery and segregation, 
really come to life there. They also 
have the best barbecue and she-crab 
soup. Speaking of barbecue, the 
new northern Columbia territory 
has a popular neighborhood favor¬ 
ite, Dinosaur Bar-B-Que, comer of 
12th Avenue and West 125th Street. 
My office has a lot of parties there. I 
recommend it." 

Old times there are not forgotten, 
so be friendly and keep your "North¬ 
ern Aggression" to a minimum. 

In the tradition of entertainment, 
we bring you Peregrine Beckman, 
screenwriter! 

"My cousin Phil Boemer recently 
was interviewed by Anderson Cooper 
360 to shut up Donald Trump and 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
email to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 
Class Notes received by 
Wednesday, October 5, 
are eligible for inclusion in 
the Winter 2011-12 issue. 


assure them that Phil's roommate 
Barack Obama '83 actually was an 
excellent student both at CC and at 
Occidental, from where they both 
transferred in 1981. [Editor's note: 

See college.columbia.edu/ cct/jan_ 
feb09/ alumni_comer.] 

"[Meanwhile], I'm hard at work 
editing season seven of Deadliest 
Catch here in Los Angeles. My 
wife, Elizabeth Leicester '87, and 
our daughter, Eleanor, recently 
toured Columbia in anticipation of 
Eleanor's application to the Col¬ 
lege next year. She looked up and 
down the east coast and Columbia 
is still her first choice, but that 6.9 
percent acceptance rate, ouch! I in¬ 
terviewed 15 candidates this year, 
which yielded a whopping three 
waitlists and 12 rejections." 

If Eleanor has what it takes, 
apply early! 

In the tradition of the healing 
arts, we honor Joe Bernstein, 
medicine man! 

"Doing well in Philly. Sad news 
to pass on: My teacher, friend and 
mentor at Penn, Dr. Zachary Bert 
Friedenberg '36, passed away 
in January. Our connection was 
enhanced because of a shared 
Columbia experience. (I did not 
learn until his memorial service 
that Dr. Friedenberg also had a 
shared experience with Lou Gehrig 
'23, having played some baseball 
for Columbia before med school.) 
Our oldest son, James, is starting 
to make noises about one day 
attending Columbia, and I feel like 
A1 Franken, who suddenly found 
himself, at 25 and newly exempt, 
in favor of the draft: Legacy admis¬ 
sions, heretofore seen as affirma¬ 
tive action for people who don't 
need it, are starting to make sense 
to me." 

No doubt your training revealed 
that, like gas and the occasional 
gall stone, some things just pass. 

Finally, in the tradition of educa¬ 
tion and the spirit of the Core Cur¬ 
riculum, we applaud David Prager 
Branner, lifelong learner! 

"I was last in touch through this 
column in 2004, around the time I 
won early tenure at Maryland. My 
wife and I then moved back to the 
apartment building where I was 
bom and where my elderly mother 
still lives, about a block from Co¬ 
lumbia. I began commuting from 
New York to Maryland, making 
one-day round-trips on Amtrak 
about three days a week during 
the academic year. During the six 
hours of uninterrupted working 
time, I finished a major book on 
Chinese historical linguistics in 
2005 and then began a new project 
using computational tools to study 
Chinese lexicography in a way 
it has never been studied before. 

I lived like that for four years, 
commuting long distance during 


the week, spending my vacations 
doing linguistic fieldwork in the 
Chinese countryside and also tak¬ 
ing two summers for formal study 
of German in Berlin and Taiwanese 
in Taipei. 

"In 2008,1 was offered full-time 
work as the director of Chinese 
lexicography at a machine transla¬ 
tion company here in the city and, 
surprise, I decided to quit my 
academic job and switch careers. It 
has been the best decision of my life 
(or second-best after marrying my 
wife). Nowadays I spend much of 
my time doing programming and 
lexicography for my own publish¬ 
ing company. We will bring out the 
definitive Manchu-English diction¬ 
ary this fall and a less recondite dic¬ 
tionary of Chinese political idiom 
next spring. Aside from that, I also 
am getting a degree in computer 
science at City College, studying 
part-time. I publish a scholarly 
article or two each year, and I have 
various lingering academic obliga¬ 
tions — I have recently finished 
what I think will be a major volume 
on writing and literacy in early 
China (washington.edu/uwpress/ 
search/ books /LIWRIThtml), have 
been active on the boards of two 
scholarly societies and teach the 
occasional course at Columbia in 
classical Chinese or philology. 

"Life is good and I feel very 
privileged, while many people are 
suffering in a flaccid economy or a 
miserable job market, to be doing 
what I love and taking rigorous 
math and engineering courses as I 
build my second life." 

Wow! Imagine if you applied 
yourself! 

Stay in touch! 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 11050 
jw@whitecoffee.com 

Thanks to so many of you for res¬ 
ponding to my recent call for 
updates. I'd love to tell you that 
this venture is creative writing, • 
but my column only gets as good 
as you all make it. And we have a 
wide range of stories literally from 
around the world. Feel free to send 
pictures as well. 

Badrul Husain writes, "It's been 
a while since my last update. Took 
a trip to Antarctica courtesy of the 
Columbia Alumni Center. Yes, those 
raffles to come in and participate at 
Columbia events do have winners! 
What an unbelievable voyage, from 
the sights (stark, icy landscapes; 
rookeries of penguins), sounds (rip¬ 
ping, howling winds; caving gla¬ 
ciers) and smells (pungent 'guano' 
or penguin droppings; sulphuric 
volcanic soil). It was quite a sensory 
adventure. The Drake Passage itself 




was an expedition. Most passengers 
were seasick with the rollicking 
motions of the ship for two days. 
Besides the 'journey of a lifetime' on 
a deluxe cruise ship. I've been keep¬ 
ing busy with my mobile startup 
and teaching activities. Would love 
to hear from alums interested in 
Antarctica or even investing in tech 
startups." 

John Casanova is a partner at 
Sidley Austin and has lived in Lon¬ 
don for 11 years, "having moved 
here for a yearlong stint." 

Aaron Gerow, who teaches 
film and Japanese culture at Yale, 
earned tenure and promotion to 
full professor, as of July. 

Ken Cohen '87J checks in for the 
first time and says of his new busi¬ 
ness venture. The Janice Center for 
Learning (janicecenter.com), "The 
arts is truly making a difference in 
upstate New York. The 2,600-sq.-ft. 
facility (just eight miles from Bethel 
Woods) was built and designed 
to teach everything from music, 
dance and art, to karate, gymnas¬ 
tics and Zumba in rural Sullivan 
County." Ken reports that hun¬ 
dreds of children and adults who 
would never have been exposed 
to instrumental and voice lessons, 
ballet and hip hop dance and mu¬ 
sic classes, Zumba and much more 
are experiencing the enriching 
benefits of the arts for the first time. 
So if you're visiting the area or 
have a weekend home there, check 
out the center, and maybe drop in 
on a Zumba class for yourself or a 
dance class for your child. 

Alan Goldfarb practices immi¬ 
gration law in Minneapolis, where 
he lives with his wife, Nancy, a 
middle school teacher. They have 
three children — two in college 
and a seventh-grader. 

Sam Denmeade was promoted 
this year and now is professor of 
oncology, urology and pharmacolo¬ 
gy at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine. He founded 
a biotech company, GenSpera 
(genspera.com), whose mission is 
to develop new therapies for cancer 
based on targeted drugs developed 
in his laboratory at Johns Hopkins. 
He also recently got a dog. 

Charlie Butler's run at Runner's 
World continues, where he now 
is executive editor. Last fall, he 
published his first book. The Long 
Run: A New York City Firefighter's 
Triumphant Comeback from Crash 
Victim to Elite Athlete. It tells the sto¬ 
ry of Matt Long of the FDNY, who 
was nearly killed in a bike accident 
during the 2005 transit strike. After 
a three-year recovery. Matt first ran 
the New York City Marathon (with 
Charlie) in 7 hours, 22 minutes, 
and then completed an Ironman 
triathlon (without Charlie). The 
paperback edition came out in Au¬ 
gust. Charlie lives in Emmaus, Pa., 
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with his wife, Sarah Lorge Butler 
'95, and their two children. 

Karl Hampe has been featured in 
The Wall Street Journal and various 
other publications about working 
as a managing director in the Liti¬ 
gation and Fraud Investigation 
Practice of BDO US while publish¬ 
ing a comic that recently reached its 
200th strip at TheRegularsComic. 
com and various media around the 
country. 

Barry Adelman reports that Billy 
Deresiewicz's article, "Solitude and 
Leadership," was adapted from a 
lecture he delivered at West Point. 
David Brooks from The New York 
Times dted it as one of the best mag¬ 
azine essays of the year. Recently 
released is Billy's new book, A Jane 
Austen Education: How Six Novels 
Taught Me About Love, Friendship, 
and the Things That Really Matter. He 
lives in Portland, Ore. You can see 
what he is up to at www.billderesie 
wicz.com. 

In a recent column, we reported 
on Tim Tomasi, who was sworn 
in as a Superior Court judge in 
Vermont last December. Barry was 
in attendance at the swearing in 
ceremony, as was former Governor 
Jim Douglas; Tim's wife, Vivian 
Ladd Tomasi '86 Barnard, and 
children, Devon (15), Isabel (14) 
and Jason (9); Chuck Karparis '84; 
Joel Feldman and his wife, Pamela 
Schwartz '85 Barnard; and Becky 
Cohen '86 Barnard. 

Glenn Alper has been an obstet¬ 
ric anesthesiologist in Berkeley for 
18 years and his wife is a physician 
at time University Health Services 
Tang Center at UC Berkeley. "Our 
oldest son, Teddy, is studying busi¬ 
ness at Penn State; our daughter, 
Evelyn, will start at UC Davis this 
fall and plans to be an orthodontist; 
and our youngest son, Elliot, will be 
a sophomore in high school and is 
a football and lacrosse player. I was 
fortunate to have the opportunity 
get together with several friends 
from John Jay 11th floor freshman 
dorm this year both in New York 
and San Francisco: Kevin Kelly, 
Andrew Andriuk '89, Dimitri Col- 
evas, Larry Gallagher and Mike 
Coudreaut. New York is a lot nicer 
than when we arrived in 1981!" 

(As a fellow member of 11 Jay with 
Glenn, I remember all too well the 
midnight soccer games, the showers 
without stalls and this new thing on 
the television called MTV.) 

Adam Fischer and Jim Mavros 
'85E jointly report that David 
Feldman was to marry Kathleen 
Coletta on July 10 at Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. Congratulations! 

John Balian recently published 
his first novel. Gray Wolves and 
White Doves, through BookSurge 
Publishing. IP s available on Ama- 
zon.com. After four weeks out (as 
of this writing), it had done very 
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well on the rankings, and many 
five-star reviews have been posted 
("compelling, gripping, thrilling 
story that is action-packed yet it 
also educates; also compared it 
to works of literary classics but 
with a Grisham or Patterson thrill 
and pace"). Book clubs have put 
it next on the reading list and are 
encouraging other clubs to pick it 
up. John has been invited to quite a 
few book club discussions already. 
He is a physician and a senior 
executive at Pfizer. 

Tom Vinciguerra had two ar¬ 
ticles published within one week of 
each other in June in The New York 
Times. First, his article "The Murder- 
abilia Market" (June 5) discussed 
the growing demand for the pos¬ 
sessions of convicted killers (more 
than just weapons; such items as 
clothing, artwork or the typewriter 
from the Unabomber). Second, in 
an op-ed piece "My Bad: A Political 
Medley" (June 8), Tom highlighted 
24 quotations from a variety of 
politicians who had attempted to 
apologize for their misdeeds. Tom is 
the editor of Backward Ran Sentences: 
The Best of Wolcott Gibbs from The 
New Yorker. 

On the home front for yours 
truly, my son Isaac '14 spent the 
summer between freshman and 
sophomore years at the new 


Broadway dorm (comer of West 
114th and Broadway) as he worked 
several on-campus jobs for IT and 
Residential Housing; compared to 
many of the spaces we "enjoyed," 
the facilities, open spaces and 
general appearance are vastly 
improved in that space. 

And finally, I have been also 
intruding on our neighboring Class 
of '86; I reconnected with fellow 
Kingsmen Phil Bimbaum '86 (still 
leading the Budweiser charge in 
Chicago) and attended one of the 
recent 25th reunion events for '86, 
and was glad to also briefly catch 
up with Rick Wolf '86 and Corey 
Klestadt '86. 


Everett Weinberger 

l •1*1 50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
bad New York, NY 10023 
everett6@gmail.com 

It was great seeing everyone who 
came to the campus for our 25th 
reunion in early June! Like Michael 
Apted's excellent Up film series in 
which he films the subjects' lives 
every seven years, it is interesting 
to see how we are faring every 
five years. I'm pleased to say that 


we may have gray hair (and less 
hair), a few more pounds midsec¬ 
tion and poorer eyesight, but we 
nonetheless looked good for our 
age. Friday night featured dinner at 
V&T with pizza and pasta served 
like old times, followed by drinks at 
a wine bar on Broadway that could 
never have existed in the mid-'80s. 
On Saturday, there was a barbecue 
lunch on the lawns in front of the 
Steps (I wasn't at the lunch but was 
told that the California contingent 
made an appearance). That night, 
we had our class dinner at Casa Ital- 
iana, a beautiful, landmarked build¬ 
ing on Amsterdam Avenue built in 
1927 by architects McKim, Mead 
and White (we wondered why we 
had not had events there during 
college). Following comments 
by Rick Wolf, Michael Solender 
and me, we enjoyed the humor¬ 
ous recollections of David Rakoff. 
Afterward, we walked to the Steps, 
where a tent was set up with a 
band, dance floor and champagne 
bar for the Starlight Reception. The 
center of the campus was lit up and 
gorgeous, and made us remember 
why we love Columbia. While I had 
quick conversations with many of 
you at reunion, I didn't get enough 
for proper updates, so please don't 
be shy. Email me so I can do you 
justice. 


Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered: college. 
columbia.edu / cct /fallll / reunion. 

Othar Hanson wrote, "Since 
2009, I've been helping to lead the 
team that launched Google Instant, 
giving you search results as you 
type. It was a huge effort spanning 
the whole company, and I was 
proud to represent the team at the 
launch event last September. My 
team of engineers and user-expe¬ 
rience designers now is back in 
crazy demo mode, trying to make 
Google search more interactive 
and more effective. In my spare 
time. I'm board president at Kara, 
a grief-counseling agency in Palo 
Alto, and I desperately try to catch 
up to my wife Ellen's superior 
skills at skiing and bicycling." 

Jonathan Gill updated us from 
Amsterdam, where he moved with 
wife, Eveline '98 GS, and sons, 
Primo and Oskar, in 2005 to work 
on his book on the history of Har¬ 
lem. Harlem: The Four Hundred Year 
History from Dutch Village to Capital 
of Black America was published last 
year by Grove/ Atlantic and got 
great press from The New York Times, 
The Washington Post and The Wall 


Street Journal, among others. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: See "Columbia Forum" 
in this issue.] Jonathan also started 
teaching at Amsterdam University 
College. He's in touch with Jose Al- 
fano '87 in Australia, A1 Iczkowski 
in Florida and Henry Hollander 
in San Francisco. "Anyone passing 
through the Netherlands is certainly 
welcome to look me up!" Jonathan 
says. 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Ken Catandella 
kmcl03@columbia.edu 
212-851-7844 

development Grace Lee '02 
sl695@columbia.edu 
212-851-7492 
Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 
ssk43@columbia.edu 

Plans are in the works for our 25th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend, sched¬ 
uled for Thursday, May 31-Sunday, 
June 3, and we and the Reunion 
Committee — Kyra Tirana Barry, 
Yale Fergang and Alex Navab — 
want YOU to be a part of the plan¬ 
ning as well as festivities! How 
can you take part if you don't live 
in New York? Easy! Help us reach 
out to your friends at Columbia. 

We are looking for people to lead 
groups to help us find and invite to 
tire reunion those with whom they 
shared common activities. People 
who were on teams together, were 
in clubs together, protested together, 
sat in together, watched TV in their 
respective Carman, McBain or Jay 
lounges together. We also want to 
know the kinds of activities that 
would make you and your old 
friends want to instantly jump on 
a plane to come to this reunion. I 
want you to take a few minutes 
to think about this right now and 
then immediately send an email 
to me at the new email address at 
the top of the column, and I will 
forward it instantly to the reunion 
chairs. We want to make this not 
just our most amazing and suc¬ 
cessful reunion ever but also the 
most amazing and successful and 
well-attended reunion ever! And 
that cannot be done without you! 

I will now wait while you have a 
think and send your emails. 

Thanks so much for sending 
those emails. You will not regret 
it! Starting out this issue's column 
are some updates from classmates 
who have never contributed to the 
column, and I am so happy to hear 
from them! 

Isabelle Balmadier Lanini, our 

first first-time writer, said that her 
daughter has been accepted into 
this year's incoming class at General 
Studies, following in the footsteps of 


Since 2009, Othar Hanson '86 has been leading the 
team that launched Google Instant. 
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her father, Don Lanirti '96 GS, who 
works at Columbia. But like her 
mother and all of the women in the 
Class of 1987, she is a trailblazer, as 
she is also part of the pioneer Class 
of 2015 in the new dual B.A. / M.A. 
program between Columbia and 
Sciences Po in France in public and 
international affairs. Isabelle writes, 
"We're very proud of her, and we 
were looking forward to heading to 
France to drop her off!" 

Our second newcomer to the 
column is Nancy Silver Basri, who 
along with her husband. Bill Basri 
'84, are ecstatic to report that their 
son, Ross, will enter Engineering 
in the fall with the Class of 2015. 
Nancy wrote, "We are so proud to 
share the Columbia tradition with 
our new lion. Ross is planning to 
major in operations research. 

"We recently spent two nostalgic 
days on campus attending lectures 
geared toward incoming students as 
well as touring buildings," Nancy 
said. "We were so excited to visit 
the new Northwest Comer Science 
Building and all it has to offer, and 
were just as thrilled to tour the suites 
in Carman!" 

Nancy Rabinowitz Friedman 

also wrote: "After a long career in 
what I fondly refer to as the armpit 
of television (on-air promotions), 

I stopped working several years 
ago and started blogging. Because 
why write for money when you 
can write for free? But seriously, 
blogging took me into a whole 
new world — new friends, new 
community, new life. And now, not 
only do I have my own blog. From 
Hip to Housewife (fromhipto 
housewife.com), but I also co-host 
a weekly podcast about social me¬ 
dia as one of The Blogging Angels. 
We are geared toward women in 
social media, an underserved group. 

"The biggest change, though," 
Nancy said, "is that I have started 
an online business. It's a website for 
tweens called Kidz Vuz (facebook. 
com /1 /b3cdasoI8hQRRmXUu87Z 
wRhhalQ/KidzVuz.com). It's a 
review site where kids leave and 
watch video reviews about what¬ 
ever interests them. I've launched 
it with a friend I met through 
blogging and so far, so good. I never 
thought I had an entrepreneurial 
bone in my body, and here I am 
with not just one business, but three 
— one of them big enough to merit 
a round of capital-raising. I can't 
quite believe it, and I think my hus¬ 
band and 11-year-old twins are a 
little shocked, too, but I'm traveling 
a lot, speaking at conferences and 
generally having a great, though 
exhausting, time." 

My dear friend, Carman 5 floor- 
mate and first European traveling 
buddy, Divya Singh, who by day 
is a hand and orthopedic surgeon 
in Seattle, has been on the road 


yet again having magnificent 
adventures! Divya said, "I recently 
returned from a month of working 
at Bedford Orthopaedic Hospital in 
the East Cape region of South Af¬ 
rica. It was an intense and reward¬ 
ing experience serving a poor, rural 
community. Lots of trauma surgery, 
along with infections (mostly HIV 
and TB)." Divya also spent a few 
weeks in India in January visiting 
family, including her grandfather 
(98) just a month before his pass¬ 
ing, and sightseeing in Rajasthan. 
She said among the highlights 
were a tiger safari, and elephant 
and camel rides. 

Divya is now back at work, and 
she said she is "planning my next 
medical mission abroad, and my 
next wildlife adventure." 

Please note that in the May/ 

June issue, this column offered 
congratulations to Justin Goluboff 
on his admission to Class of 2015, as 
well as to his mother, Nicole Belson 
Goluboff. However, Justin's father, 
Erik Goluboff '86, was omitted, 
due to an administrative error. I am 
very sofry for the omission and I 
know that both Erik and Nicole are 
equally proud of Justin's admission 
to Columbia, and we are so happy 
for the entire Goluboff family. 

Please remember that this column 
does not write itself. I can only do 
it with your help. So how about 
as soon as you get done read¬ 
ing this, you drop me a line to let 
me know what you are doing so 
that I can pass it along to all of our 
classmates for a future issue? Do it 
now, while you are thinking about 
it and thinking about how great it 
would be to catch up with all of our 
old friends with whom we've lost 
touch! C'mon, you know you want 
to! And you will be so glad you did! 


Eric Fusfield 

1945 South George 
Mason Dr. 

Arlington, VA 22204 
ericfusfield@bigfoot.com 

David Osachy writes from Odessa, 
Ukraine, "to announce that I re¬ 
cently merged my family company 
of Osachy & Sons, with interna¬ 
tional holdings in mining, manu¬ 
facturing and vending machines, 
into the well-established local firm 
of Bentzion Krik & Associates. I'm 
happy to say that Kevin Keenan 
'86 will remain managing partner, 
overseeing day-to-day corporate 
operations, while the Rev. Kevin 
Fedarko (better known these days 
as Archimandrite Zosima of the 
Autocephalous Ukrainian Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America, Eparchy of 
Parma, Ohio) has come on board to 
serve as honorary office chaplain. 
Obviously, the plot to take over the 
world that we three John Jay Hall 


buddies launched freshman year is 
proceeding right on schedule!" 

Closer to home. Holly Kutin 
Sragow of West Orange, N.J., says 
she has been balancing family, career 
and volunteer work An NYU Law 
grad. Holly was a prosecutor in the 
Bronx and an appellate court at¬ 
torney in Manhattan before stopping 
full-time work to devote more time 
to family. Now married for nearly 
20 years. Holly and her husband, 
Howard, have three kids. Holly is 
contributing much of her spare time 
to volunteer causes, particularly her 
work as a court-appointed special 
advocate for children. 

My former roommate Lee Had¬ 
dad immigrated to Israel four years 
ago and lives in the settlement Har 
Adar, outside of Jerusalem. Despite 
living overseas, he continues to be 
full-time executive director of the 
New York-based Yad Avraham 
Institute, which Lee says "provides 
Jewish education on a global basis 
as well as funding of philanthropic 
projects in Israel." He and his wife, 
Pamela, have the rare distinction 
of parenting two sets of twins, ages 
6 and 4. Since living in Israel, Lee 
has made contact with Philip Levy, 
also involved in Jewish scholar¬ 
ship. Philip teaches and studies in 
a Torah education program in Jeru¬ 
salem and is the father of seven. 

And now for the most person¬ 
ally meaningful update I have yet 
to submit: My wife, Hedieh, gave 
birth to our first child, a boy, on 
April 5 in Washington, D.C. So 
while some of our classmates are 
already sending their children off 
to college. I'll be majoring in dia¬ 
per-changing this year. Emanuel 
Herschel Fusfield weighed in at 
a substantial 9 lbs., 11.3 oz. and 
measured 21 inches. Little Manny 
is named after his grandfather, 
Emanuel Fusfield '48 Business. 
Could our son one day become a 
third-generation Columbian? Stay 
tuned for the Class of 2033 admis¬ 
sions announcement. 


Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 

Brookline, MA 02446 
emilymilesterry@me.com 

In March, Maria Cabildo received 
the Heritage Award from the Latino 
Alumni Association of Columbia 
University (LAACU) and the Co¬ 
lumbia Alumni Association (CAA). 
The Heritage Award was estab¬ 
lished to acknowledge a Latina/o 
alumna/us who has shown a 
dedication to the Latino community 
within and outside of the Univer¬ 
sity gates. The award was presented 
to Maria at the 12th Annual El 
Regreso in Low Rotunda. Maria 
delivered the keynote address. In 
acknowledging her work, LAACU 




said of Maria, "Her leadership in 
service of the Latino community 
in East Los Angeles is a shining 
example of the best of a Columbia 
alumna and what we all hope for 
our community ... Ms. Cabildo has 
been a longtime advocate for hous¬ 
ing equity and rights in the East Los 
Angeles area. Bom and raised in 
Boyle Heights, she has committed 
herself to ensuring affordable hous¬ 
ing for the Latino community. She 
has spent her career promoting and 
advancing socially and economical¬ 
ly just community development in 
East Los Angeles. During her tenure 
at East L.A. Community Corp., 
an organization she co-founded 
in 1995, ELACC has developed a 
community development model 
that fuses grassroots community 
organizing, contextualized real 
estate development, and asset 
building to preserve and enhance 
communities. Over the last 10 years, 
ELACC has captured and invested 
over $125 million in affordable 
housing and community develop¬ 
ment resources, and organized 
the participation of hundreds of 
community residents in develop¬ 
ment decision making, community 
planning and anti-displacement 
efforts. By the end of 2012, ELACC 
will have helped build over 800 
units of affordable housing in 
Los Angeles and their new goal 
is to build 1,000. Previous to her 
leadership of ELACC, she was the 
deputy director of A Community of 
Friends, where she was responsible 
for real estate development activity, 
including identification of new 
supportive housing rental projects 
and other development opportuni¬ 
ties, responsible for supervision of 
a project development staff of five. 
During tenure as deputy director, 
she oversaw the completion, con¬ 
struction and pre-development of 
433 units of affordable housing. 
Her other work there also included 
preparation of Supportive Housing 
Program applications and budgets. 
She served as the agency's liaison to 
the Los Angeles Homeless Services 
Authority" 

Maria lives in Los Angeles with 
her two school-age children. 

I heard from Ellen (Wohl) 
Vaknine, who after Columbia 
moved to Seattle for a while, 
worked in economic development, 
then moved to Boston, where she 
worked in publishing until she 
"finally realized" that she needed 
to be back in NYC. She got back 
to NYC and continued to work 
in publishing — on the technol¬ 
ogy side — but decided she had 
had enough of it. When Ellen's 
husband, Eli, whom she met while 
doing Israeli dancing, suggested 
that she join him in his catering 
business, she laughed at first. 
Eleven years later, they still work 
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together. Their company. Esprit 
Events (espritevents.com), offers 
boutique, upscale, full-service 
kosher catering for weddings, bar 
mitzvahs and charitable events as 
well as for casual office meetings, 
synagogue dinners and more. 

Ellen writes, "Food tends to make 
people happy, so our clients are for 
the most part a pleasure to work 
with! On the home front, I have 
two boys (7 and 4). Running keeps 
me sane, and Pilates keeps me 
strong. It would be a pleasure to 
hear from any hungry Columbians 
in the NYC area." Ellen and her 
family reside on Long Island. 

I also heard from Danielle 
Maged, who with her husband, 
Greg, and two sons has returned 
to the East Coast after a long stint 
in San Francisco but still works 
for StubHub. Danielle writes, "We 
moved last July. Crazy how fast 
it has all gone by. But things are 
great, I live in the same town as 
Donna MacPhee (Ridgewood, 

N.J.) and am settling in. Kids are 
doing well, adjusting. All good." 

In Tucson, Ariz., Kim Harris Or¬ 
tiz, mother of two young teens, pur¬ 
sued a legal career out of Columbia. 
She recently was promoted from 
assistant district attorney to chief 
counsel of criminal prosecutions 
in Tucson. If anyone recalls Kim's 
barbed insults from the bleachers 
at our basketball games, it appears 
she has only sharpened her verbal 
acuity and ability to shout down the 
bad guys — though I'm sure she 
does it with poise. 

And speaking of good talkers, 
Jill Pollack, mother of adorable 
Sam, hosts a show for HGTV 
Canada called Consumed (facebook. 
com/consumedtv). The show is 
a one-hour program dedicated 
to helping families declutter and 
change their lives. It debuted last 
September and already is looking 
good for being picked up for a 
second season. Jill shoots part-time 
in Vancouver, which is a bit of a 
commute for her, as she and her 
family recently moved back to her 
home state of Connecticut last year. 

Please note my new email ad¬ 
dress, at the top of the column. 


Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

313 Lexington Dr. 

Silver Spring, MD 20901 
cowan@jhu.edu 

What a time to hear from a class¬ 
mate in Cairo! Warigia Margaret 
Bowman sent an update in late 
March, via the Columbia College 
Today website (so easy and fast: 
college.columbia.edu/cct/submit_ 
class_note). Warigia earned her 
doctorate in public policy from 
Harvard's John F. Kennedy School 
of Government in 2009. She is mar- 


in what has become an annual tradition, a group of alumni took part in a "fellas" trip to Austin, Texas, in 
March. Golfing and dining were (left to right) Francois Furstenberg '94, Chad Steele '92, Albert Andres '94, 
Brian Shaklee '93, Miguel Javier '93E, Matthew Murphy '93, Matthew DeFilippis '93 and Richard Brosnick '92. 


ried to Hamadi Njoroge Ngaruiya 
of Nairobi, Kenya, and they have 
three children (5,2 and 10 months). 
Warigia and her husband own 
two small businesses, including a 
safari company, African Wildcats 
Adventure Safaris (wildcatssafaris. 
com). Warigia is on leave from the 
Department of Public Policy Lead¬ 
ership at the University of Mis¬ 
sissippi. She is teaching nonprofit 
management and leadership at the 
School of Global Affairs and Public 
Policy at the American University 
in Cairo. Warigia brings her un¬ 
derstanding of the nonprofit sector 
to class when she teaches because 
she is on the board of Kamusi, a 
nonprofit formed by Martin Benja¬ 
min focusing on digitizing African 
languages. 

Warigia blogs at democratizing 
egypt.blogspot.com. She would 
like to reconnect with classmates. 
Contact her at warigia@gmail.com. 

I'd love to hear from the rest of 
you, too. 


Margie Kim 

Ujfl c/o CCT 
MM Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
margiekimkim@ 
hotmail.com 

Greetings, all! Unfortunately, due 
to an unexpected health issue, 

I was unable to attend our 20th 
reunion in June. Although I'm 
recovered, I'm so sad that I missed 
the festivities. It sounded like a fun 
time was had by all. In the words 
of Melanie Seidner: "We drank a 


lot, talked too much and laughed 
almost enough to last us until the 
next time we see each other." For¬ 
tunately, Ken Shubin Stein came 
to my rescue and was my ears and 
eyes for some updates. Ken runs 
Spencer Capital Management and 
splits his time between New York 
City and Westport, Conn. He also 
is an adjunct professor at the Busi¬ 
ness School. 

Some others in attendance at 
reunion: Jim Burtson, who heads 
up the Global M&A Department 
for Time Warner, and his wife and 
children are lucky enough to live a 
quarter-mile from Ken in Westport; 
Cory Flashner, who works in the 
U.S. Attorney's office in Worcester, 
Mass., was to be married in July; 
Michelle Jacobson is a partner 
in a private equity firm in Seattle; 
Ted Ashenafi and his wife flew in 
from Ethiopia, where Ted runs an 
energy company; liana Porat made 
the trip in from California; Mela¬ 
nie Frager and her husband, Jason 
Griffith '92, are still in New York 
City; and Tory Frye lives in New 
York City and is a scientist. 

I expect to have more updates in 
the next issue after Elise Scheck, 
Julie Levy, Annmarie Giarratano 
Della Pietra, Jodi Williams and 
Beth Shubin Stein give me all of 
their scoop. 

Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered: college. 
columbia.edu/cct/fallll / reunion. 

Minh Nguyen sent in this 
update: "After receiving my Ph.D. 
in philosophy from Columbia 
in 1999,1 worked at a number 
of institutions in New York and 


New Jersey. I then spent one year 
at Georgia State University and 
another year at the University 
of Louisville. I've been teaching 
at Eastern Kentucky University 
since 2003, where I'm associ¬ 
ate professor of philosophy and 
Chautauqua Lecture coordinator, 
responsible for developing and 
implementing the university's 
annual lecture series. In my latter 
capacity. I've invited a number 
of Columbia faculty members 
to EKU, including Brian Greene 
(mathematics and physics) and 
Graciela Chichilnisky (econom¬ 
ics and statistics). Both of their 
lectures were hugely successful 
on our campus. I've been married 
since 1998, with two daughters, 
and we love it in Kentucky." 

And, finally, Ken Shubin Stein 
told me about a wonderful charity 
organization that he, his sister Beth 
Shubin Stein, and Beth's husband, 
Chris Ahmad '90, started called 
Crutches 4 Kids (crutches4kids.org). 
Its mission is to facilitate mobility 
for economically disadvantaged 
children by providing crutches to 
those in need. With the help of this 
organization, these children gain 
independence, dignity and hope. 
Facilitating local drives, fundraising 
and working with hospitals and 
like-minded organizations are the 
charity's main activities. It has an 
expanding network of partners, 
including Manhattan's Hospital for 
Special Surgery, which distributes 
20,000 crutches each year. Contact 
Liz Jacobs (lizrossjacobs@gmail. 
com) if you have questions about 
the organization. 

Until next time ... cheers! 
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verizon.net 

Hi, everyone. A lighter mailbag this 
time, but still some stuff to pass 
along. Here we go. 

I heard from Brad Randleman 
first. He recently was named editor- 
in-chief for the journal of Refractive 
Surgery and became a member of 
the International Society of Refrac¬ 
tive Surgery Executive Committee. 
According to Brad, his involvement 
in ISRS will take him to meetings 
and speaking events in Geneva, 
Buenos Aires, Vienna and Bordeaux 
in the next few months. 

Sticking with Brad-themed news, 
I noticed a nice piece on Bradley 



That 7 s all I have for now. Can you 
believe we're less than a year away 
from our (gulp!) 20th reunion? 
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Betsy Gomperz 

41 Day St. 

Newton, MA 02466 


Betsy.Gomperz@gmail.com 


Miguel Batista and Suzette Batista 

opened an art gallery in Englewood, 
N.J. They developed a passion for 
art after the birth of their first son, 
Gabriel. He passed away in October 
2008 (a couple weeks shy of his 
third birthday), and that passion for 
art only deepened. Galerie Gabriel 
is an homage to him and serves as 
a legacy for their second son, Noah 
(interestingly, bom on the 21-month 
anniversary of Gabriel's passing). 
Office space has been secured for 
private viewings. Ads will run in 
ArtNews and other major art publi¬ 
cations. And by the time you read 
this, galeriegabriel.com should be 
up and running! A portion of any 
sales will go toward The Marrow 
Foundation. 


Miguel Batista '93 and Suzette Batista '93 opened an 
art gallery, Galerie Gabriel, named after their late 
son, in Englewood, N.J. 


Hutton in the Albany Times Union 
in early April. As the Times Union 
reported, Bradley is director of the 
Bureau of Early Intervention, New 
York State Department of Health. 
He oversees the $700 million service 
system for children from birth-3 
who have either disabilities or devel¬ 
opmental delays, with the goal of 
getting them to a point where they 
are caught up with their typically 
developing peers or, if not, prepar¬ 
ing their family to better care for 
them. Here is the full feature piece: 
timesunion.com/ default/ article/ 
Capital-Profile-1321074.php #ixzz 
IlYHmyfMh. 

Roberta Bassett reports that after 
two years as a tertiary education 
specialist doing global education 
work in Washington, D.C., "a.k.a. 
World Bank HQ," she is back in 
London, where she now is a senior 
education specialist for the bank's 
Europe and Central Asia Region. As 
Roberta describes it, she works on 
policy-based lending and technical 
advising around reforms in higher 
education across the region, mostly 
right now in the Balkans and newest 
EU member states. Equally impor¬ 
tant, Roberta tells me that her whole 
family, including husband Derek, 
daughters Charly (7) and Jeannine 
(3), and her mother (who serves 
as nanny), are happy to be back in 
London. 


Matthew Murphy '94 wrote, de¬ 
scribing his annual alumni "fellas" 
gathering in March in Austin, Texas. 
Matthew was joined by Francois 
Furstenberg '94, Chad Steele '92, 
Albert Andres '94, Brian Shaklee, 
Miguel Javier '93E, Matthew 
DeFilippis and Richard Brosnick 
'92. The group played golf at the 
Roy Kizer Golf Course and enjoyed 
great meals at Juan in a Million, Salt 
Lick BBQ, Franklin Barbecue and 
Guero's Taco Bar. "I'm happy to 
report we all returned to our homes 
safely," Matthew writes. In other 
years, the group has visited New 
Orleans and Tampa. 

I also heard from Joe Calcagno, 
a Carman 11 floormate (and across- 
the-hall neighbor): "My wife, Julie, 
and family are doing fine. Four 
kids, Joey (12), Taylor (11), Jillian 
(7) and Jack (5). My daughter 
Taylor recently returned from 
the World Irish Dancing Cham¬ 
pionships in Dublin. Taylor, who 
dances for Trinity, is on the 13U 
team that won the World Champi¬ 
onship. We are very proud of her. 

I believe it is the Italian genes that 
have allowed her to do so well in 
Irish dance. The rest of the kids 
are deeply entrenched in all their 
spring sports, and Julie and I run 
around like crazy people." 

Joe has stayed in touch with 
a number of folks and colorfully 


reports, "I went to New York with 
Brian 'Swede' Hansen '94 (Swede 
is knocking on the door of being 
chubby) in January for Billy Basso's 
40th birthday. Billy is doing great. 
Billy is a little chubby. Billy and his 
wife, Danielle, have three daugh¬ 
ters. While in New York, we met 
up with Tom Casey (skinny), Eric 
Redhead '94 (a little chubby), Ari 
Perlman (skinny) and Bryan Paul 
'92 (skinny). I see Joe Ori regularly 
(still chubby). Joe and his wife, Beth, 
have four children, holding strong 
to the Italian tradition: Pietro (9), 
Santino (8), Brigidelle (5) and his 
newest addition, Valentino. I have 
not talked to John Cerza lately, but 
it is safe to say that he still is chubby. 
And last but not least, in case 
you were wondering, I am a little 
chubby, too." 

Finally, I heard from Phedora 
Johnson, a fellow former McBain 
resident (and after living there 
for three years, she was also its 
president!). Phedora speaks four 
languages — French (her college 
major), Japanese and Spanish as 
well as English — and has traveled 
to 20 countries. Phedora teaches 
high school Spanish in eastern 
North Carolina, where she recently 
was chosen as one of 12 people 
across the state to go to Senegal 
as part of the Fulbright-Hays — 
Group Projects Abroad Program 
through Appalachian State Uni¬ 
versity. The program is intended to 
give teachers a window into French- 
speaking Africa through intensive 
seminar studies, tours on location in 
metropolitan and rural Senegal, and 
a six-day home stay in Ndondol. 


Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 
lak6@columbia.edu 

Lots of great news to report this 
time! 

Sharene (Barnett) Wood, who 

married her business partner, Guy, 
in May 2007, vacations yearly with 
Kemba Dunham, Nicole (Johnson) 
Sanders (married to Omar Sand¬ 
ers '93), Annys Shin and Leslie 
(DeLara) Luck (married to educator 
Phil Luck). "We group of hap¬ 
pily married and working moms 
vacation annually to reconnect and 
share the wonderful joys of mother¬ 
hood. Nine kids in total, so that's 
a lot of complaining ... err, excuse 
me, celebrating how hard we work 
all year," Sharene writes. The group 
has traveled to Mexico, Miami, 
Scottsdale and Las Vegas. "Colum¬ 
bia was a great educational experi¬ 
ence but also a great connector of 
lifelong friends," Sharene continues. 
"Here's to our next trip!" 

On the work front, Sharene 
founded, owns and operates 5001 




FLAVORS, a custom clothing 
company that caters to personali¬ 
ties in the entertainment industry. 

"I started this business while a 
junior at Columbia College in East 
Campus H201. Next year will be our 
20th anniversary in business! Can't 
believe it 7 s been that long already," 
she writes. Sharene invites everyone 
to visit 5001flavors.com to see some 
of their designs on their celebrity cli¬ 
entele. [Editor's note: See the profile 
of Wood in this issue.] 

Burke Banda moved back to 
Austin, Texas, after school and has 
been there ever since. He and his 
wife (they married in 2000) have two 
children, son Brice (7) and daughter 
Lizzie (3). "They are super-fun and 
into all kinds of things. Strangely 
enough they try lots of sports but 
have avoided tennis," Burke writes. 
"I still see quite a few people from 
school and we try to do at least one 
trip back to NYC each year to catch 
up with additional friends. Being in 
Austin, I have to do what I can to 
keep Columbia in my kids' minds 
since they are quickly becoming 
proud Longhorns." 

Burke also has stayed connected 
to Columbia by doing interviews 
for prospective Columbia students 
(studentaffairs.columbia.edu/ ad 
missions/alumni / volunteers.php). 
"Every year I am more amazed how 
old I am getting and how talented 
are the kids that are applying," he 
writes. 

Some of our classmates have 
recently welcomed new additions. 
Patricia Ybarra and her husband, 
Milind Shah '93, welcomed a son, 
Naveen Tomas Ybarra Shah, on 
February 28. Jen Higgins and her 
partner, Jacqueline Woo, welcomed 
son Elliot Nejm Higgins-Woo on 
March 13. He joins sister Mika (2). 
Kate Gutman welcomed daughter 
Stella on May 15. Kate has "been 
living the life of a new mom — 
sleepless nights, feeding and many, 
many diaper changes — ever since. 
That said, my husband, Paul, and 
I couldn't be more excited to have 
Stella in our lives and it 7 s now 
tough to recall life without her." 

Congratulations to all of your 
growing families! 

In 2003, Stephen J. Mathur mar¬ 
ried Urmi P. Vaidya '99 Barnard, '02 
SW. The couple has two children, 
daughter Bodhi Navona (6) and 
son Rig Veda (3). They live in New 
Jersey, and Stephen is a high school 
assistant principal at the Eagle Acad¬ 
emy for Young Men, an NYC public 
school in the Bronx. Urmi is a social 
worker at Hackensack University 
Medical Center in New Jersey. 

David Knowles has been mar¬ 
ried to Heather (nee Payne) for IVi 
years. He is in a private urology 
practice in Mount Vernon, Ill. 

Monique Williams Morris 
recently launched the MWM Con- 
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Sharene Wood ’94 Spins the Look of Popular Culture 

By Karen Keller '05J 



Sharene wood '94, CEO of 5001 Flavors, browses fabrics at Mood 
in Manhattan's garment district while wearing one of her com¬ 
pany’s dresses. 

PHOTO: KAREN KELLER '05J 


I n 1992, an Uptown Records 
intern with a dream needed 
new threads. His name was 
Sean Jean Combs. Farther 
uptown at Columbia, Sharene 
wood '94, a 20-year-old junior, 
had just opened a custom cloth¬ 
ing company that lacked clients. 

The pair met at a music in¬ 
dustry event. Nineteen years 
later, 5001 Flavors, a Harlem- 
based company, outfits some of 
the biggest names in entertain¬ 
ment. Combs, the megastar who 
has won three Grammy Awards 
and today goes by the name 
Diddy, still wears 5001 Flavors. 

The company website (5001 
Flavors.com) unfurls like a show¬ 
case of who's who in hip-hop: 
singer Alicia Keys in a one¬ 
shouldered purple unitard, sing¬ 
er Chris Brown in a Boy Scout- 
inspired top, the late Notorious 
B.l.G. in a 5001 Flavors outfit 
featured in the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame and Museum. Yet 
the company's diverse client list 
also includes Elmo, the fuzzy 
red Sesame Street character; 
NBA stars including LeBron 
James, Kobe Bryant, Dwyane 
Wade and Shaquille O'Neal; and 
the Rev. Al Sharpton, who was 
featured on an August 2010 
cover of Newsweek wearing a 
5001 Flavors black suit with a 
crimson tie. 

Together with her husband 
and business partner, Guy Wood, 
the sociology major has racked 
up continued success despite 
a sharp downturn in music in¬ 
dustry revenues starting around 
2000, when the Internet made 
downloading music cheap. 
Singers don't spend as much on 
custom digs when their earnings 
drop, but Wood's business still is 
humming. 

With up-and-coming artists 
emerging "almost quarterly," 
there's a never-ending sup¬ 
ply of potential clients, Wood 
says. "If an artist like LL Cool J, 
whom we dressed for 15 years, 
doesn't have staying power, 
then we have [a new singer- 
songwriter star such as] Jason 
Derulo," she says. 


The company has spent 
exactly zero marketing dollars 
— every customer comes by 
word of mouth. Prices range 
from $100 for a pair of jeans 
to $10,000 for a snakeskin 
coat, depending sometimes on 
whether the person is already 
famous or up-and-coming. 

"We hear a lot of, 'We're 
working with this cool guy. He 
doesn't have a lot of money 
but he's going to be huge,'" 
Wood says. "Sometimes it 
turns out to be true ... Then, 
since we create their look, we 
ride the wave with them." 

A pre-law student whose 
favorite class was criminology 
and who credits Columbia with 
teaching her discipline, Wood 
originally planned to become 
an entertainment lawyer. But 
when the Harlem native looked 
at law school students, "l no¬ 
ticed nobody seemed,happy," 
she says. 

Her future husband, who 
had connections in the en¬ 
tertainment industry, asked 
Wood if she wanted to start a 
venture instead. "I was always 
super-organized and he was 
really creative," she says. "I 


didn't know it would turn into 
my career." 

When the company started 
in the early 1990s, Wood didn't 
have an office. She had a dorm 
room and a lot of class work, 
plus a part-time job at a busi¬ 
ness consulting firm in Midtown. 
She made phone calls on the 
go to drum up business while 
Guy designed the clothing and 
outsourced manufacturing to 
vendors who made the glitzy 
frocks in their shops. 

Kemba Dunham '94, who 
has known Wood since their 
time at Columbia, says Wood's 
trajectory was not a surprise. 

During college, "Sharene 
always was very sophisticated 
about financial matters and 
how things operated, things 
not on any of our radars at the 
time," says Dunham, a long¬ 
time Wall Street Journal report¬ 
er who now works in corporate 
communications. 

5001 Flavors soon flourished, 
despite no outside funding to 
start, Wood says. During its first 
year, the company made "more 
than l had dreamed of making 
in five years." 

The company soon bought 


the lower level of a Harlem 
brownstone to serve as an 
office. Top stars such as Mary J. 
Blige and LL Cool J kept rolling 
in. But then around 2000 came 
a sharp decline in business, 
and the company expanded 
to sports stars, especially NBA 
players. Now athletes account 
for about 40 percent of the com¬ 
pany's clients. "Music and sports 
are so intertwined," Wood says. 

The economy wasn't the only 
thing in the business that had its 
ups and downs. 

Sharene and Guy Wood stop¬ 
ped dating for more than a de¬ 
cade, though they continued to 
work together. Things eventually 
became romantic again, and 
they married in 2007. The couple 
lives in West Orange, N.J., with 
their daughter, Sydney (2). 

Recently Wood started a 
separate company, The Wood 
Agency (thewoodagency.biz), 
which connects wardrobe styl¬ 
ists with clients and helps ce¬ 
lebrities with personal shopping. 

Next Wood hopes to make 
5001 Flavors a household brand. 
This year she plans to hire a 
full-time publicist and attract a 
major investor. 

The company hasn't started 
any major branding efforts 
because Wood believes fans 
will quickly connect with 5001 
Flavors once they recognize 
the hundreds of outfits worn 
by their favorite artists. 

Plus, her company's name 
already appears in millions of 
plastic jewel cases. 

"A lot of people do read the 
CD liner notes," she says. 

To see a slideshow of celebrities 
wearing 5001 Flavors clothing, 
go to college.columbia.edu/cct 


Karen Keller '05J is a freelance 
journalist based in the New York 
City area. Her work has appear¬ 
ed in The Daily, AOL News, 
Esquire.com, amNY, The Star- 
Ledger, Fortune, Travel & Leisure 
and other publications. Keller 
is the author of Portuguese For 
Dummies. 
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suiting Group, a research and tech¬ 
nical assistance firm that works to 
advance concepts of fairness, diver¬ 
sity and inclusion. "I was deeply 
saddened by the passing of my men¬ 
tor and former Columbia professor. 
Manning Marable (I was die first 
person he hired at the Institute for 
Research in African American Stud¬ 
ies) and participated in a segment 
on MSNBC discussing his new book 
on the life and legacy of Malcolm 
X: msnbc.msn.com/id/42436273," 
Monique writes. "I was at Columbia 
on May 26 for his memorial on the 
steps of Low Library." [Editor's note: 
See "Around the Quads."] 

Monique writes regularly on top¬ 
ics affecting the African-American 
community for TheGrio.com: the 
grio.com/ author/monique-morris. 

Shannon Halkyard sent in her 
first Class Notes update — while 
on vacation in Bora Bora, no less! 
"Having a great time and getting a 
nice break from work back in San 
Francisco," she writes. She is teach¬ 
ing and also studying for a doctor¬ 
ate in education at the University 
of San Francisco. Shannon earned 
an M.S. in chemistry at UC Berke¬ 
ley in 1997, then was an environ¬ 
mental consultant/chemist for four 
years and "left it to do something 
more satisfying — teaching." 

Congratulations to Ty Buckelew, 
who married Eleanor Margaret 
Shephard in New York in May. 

Ty is the executive director for the 
Institute for Civic Leadership, a 
nonprofit in partnership with the 
Dwight School, a private school 
in New York that encourages 
high school students to become 
involved in community service. 

Steven Cohen is married with 
three children, Alexa (6), Will (4) 
and Ty (2), and lives just outside 
of Philadelphia. He recently was 
promoted to associate professor at 
Thomas Jefferson University in the 
Department of Orthopaedic Sur¬ 
gery; is a sports medicine surgeon 
at the Rothman Institute, serving 
as the director of sports medicine 
research; and is an assistant team 
physician for the Philadelphia Phil¬ 
lies and St. Joseph's University. 

Ayanna (Parish) Thompson 
recently was promoted to full pro¬ 
fessor in the Department of English 
at Arizona State University. She 
also has a new book out: Passing 
Strange: Shakespeare, Race, and Con¬ 
temporary America, which explores 
the many ways U.S. culture draws 
on the works and the mythology 
of Shakespeare to redefine the 
boundaries of the color line. 

And finally. Matt Spielman has 
been appointed v.p. of strategic 
partnerships and alliances at Event¬ 
ful. He will head the San Diego- 
based company's recently-opened 
New York office and be general 
manager of the Northeast region. 


Many thanks to everyone who 
wrote in. Love hearing all your 
stories. Until next time! 


Janet Lorin 

127 W. 96th St., #2GH 
New York, NY 10025 
jrflO@columbia.edu 

Congratulations to Jennie Erin 
Smith, who recently published 
the nonfiction book Stolen World: 

A Tale of Reptiles, Smugglers, and 
Skulduggery. Read more about it 
atjennieerinsmith.com. Crown 
published the book in January. 

Thanks to Winifred Teng for 
sharing the update. Please keep the 
news coming. 


Ana S. Salper 

24 Monroe PL, Apt. MA 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
asalper@ebglaw.com 

Greetings, classmates! Welcome to 
the reunion update column. It was 
great to see so many of you at our 
15th reunion in June — so many 
familiar faces, and many new ones 
as well. What struck me the most is 
how much happens in five years ... 
there weren't many kids running 
around at our 10th reunion but at 
this one there were kids galore! Yet 
despite a lot of us being parents, no 
one appears to have aged one bit! 
Was there some sort of youth elixir 
on the Momingside Campus? You 
all looked great. 

OK, here we go. The reunion 
kickoff event on June 2 at HB 
Burger Times Square was relatively 
small but fun. Not surprisingly, the 
first person I saw was Uchenna 
Acholonu, who is an obstetrician 
at Mount Sinai and remains one of 
the nicest people I have ever had 
the pleasure of knowing. Also in 
attendance were several members 
of the Columbia football team, who 
were great fun to hang with, includ¬ 
ing Craig "the Hammer" Valentine, 
who works at Merrill Lynch; Arthur 
Smith, who works at Barclays Capi¬ 
tal; and Chris Valvo, who works at 
Ticonderoga Securities. 

Patrick Belton was there with 
his wife, Soo Koon Lee '96 Barnard. 
Patrick works at a hedge fund he 
rims with his brother. Also in at¬ 
tendance was Alex Vinnitsky, who 
is an attorney in private practice 
specializing in commercial and 
bankruptcy law. Alex graduated 
from the Law School in 1999. 

Julie Satow hosted a lovely 
event at her parents' loft in Soho the 
following evening. Among many 
others, in attendance were Jeremiah 
Crowell, a director at National 
Geographic television (watch for 
the series Brain Games, directed 
by Jeremiah, scheduled to air on 


National Geographic in September); 
Leila Kazemi, who recently gave 
birth to a daughter (congratula¬ 
tions, Leila!); Barbara Antonucci; 
Michael Kadish; Vivien Labaton '96 
Barnard; Brandon Kessler, CEO and 
founder of ChallengePost, a start-up 
company that allows individuals 
and organizations to challenge 
the public to solve problems and 
innovate; Brad Meacham, run¬ 
ning for Seattle City Council; Sam 
Lanckton '00; Marcel Agueros, an 
assistant professor at Columbia in 
the Department of Astronomy; and 
Robin Shulman, writing a book and 
formerly a reporter for The Wash¬ 
ington Post. Michelle Patron, whom 
some of you may remember as an 
aerobics instructor at Columbia, is a 
senior director at Pira Energy Group. 
Uchenna was there too. 

Kudos to the Reunion Committee 
and the Alumni Office for making 
the Saturday barbecue on campus 
so kid-friendly. It was a beautiful 
day for a barbecue, and there was a 
bouncy castle, a balloon-maker and 
a series of other kid-related activities, 
leading my 5-year-old daughter, 
Isabelle, to ask, "Mommy, was the 
bouncy castle here when you were 
at Columbia?" I, of course, replied 
in the affirmative, leading Isabelle 
to state "OK, so I really want to go 
to Columbia too!" much to my 
delight. This, mind you, was after 
she proudly found the owl in Alma 
Mater — another of Columbia's 
big attractions for her, apparently. It 
was great to see Tony and Pulitzer 
prize-winner Tom Kitt with his 
family — wife Rita Pietropinto-Kitt 
'93 and their adorable kids. If you 
haven't seen Next to Normal, which 
completed its Broadway run in Janu¬ 
ary and is now touring the country, 
go see it! Also in attendance were 
Lisa Courtney; Melissa Gajarsa; Jill 
Fromson Van Beke; Moha Desai, 
who works at Deloitte in Boston; and 
Hussien Rashid. After completing 
a master's in theological studies at 
Harvard Divinity School, Hussein 
earned an M.A. and a Ph.D. from 
Harvard's Department of Near East¬ 
ern Languages and Civilizations. 

He is an associate editor at Religion 
Dispatches (religiondispatches.org); 
an active blogger at his own site, 
islamicate (islamicate.com); and his 
work has appeared on the websites 
Goatmilk, The Huffington Post, 

City of Brass, altmuslimah and Talk 
Islam. Oh, and Uchenna was at the 
barbecue too. 

The Saturday dinner at Faculty 
House was a great event. In atten¬ 
dance were Omar Sayed, a portfolio 
manager at P. Schoenfeld Asset 
Management, Asian and European 
Equity; Dulcie Lin, who works in 
real estate; John Scott, a partner 
at Reed Smith in the Financial 
Industry Group; Nadia Kihiczak, a 
dermatologist in Los Angeles; Jodi 
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Alpert Levine and her husband, 

Elie Levine; Topher McGibbon; 
Michelle Neptune; and Jeanette 
Balk. Pete Freeman kicked off the 
event with a humorous speech, 
followed by a very funny discussion 
in an Inside the Actor's Studio- type 
forum between Noah Comman and 
Tom Kitt, in which Tom discussed 
his career and path to his success 

— one of the highlights of Alumni 
Reunion Weekend, without a doubt. 
Jodi Kantor, who had given a talk 
on campus earlier about the biogra¬ 
phy she is writing about President 
Barack Obama '83, also was there, 
along with Dan Morenoff, an 
attorney at K&L Gates in Dallas 
and running for Congress. Rowie 
Villanueva, who graduated from 
Northwestern Law and the Kellogg 
School of Management with a joint 
J.D/M.B.A., works at a hedge fund, 
Atticus Capital. Needless to say (but 
I shall say it anyway), Uchenna was 
in attendance as well, along with his 
lovely wife. 

Following the dinner, we all 
went dancing on Low Plaza under 
the stars at the Starlight Reception, 
which was an absolute blast. I 
must admit that I reconnected with 
my favorite place to sit on the Steps 
(which apparently also was the 
favorite place of members of the 
Class of 2006 because we had to 
share it — somewhat unwillingly 

— with the young 'uns). 

Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered: college. 
columbia.edu/cct/fallll / reunion. 

If I didn't get the chance to catch 
up with you during reunion, I am 
sorry I missed you. Please send in 
notes for the next column — I want 
to hear from you! Please note my 
new email address, at the top of 
the column. 

I leave you with this, in honor of 
our reunion: 

"It's not the years, honey — it's 
the mileage." 

—Indiana Jones (in Raiders of the 
Lost Ark) 
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Sarah Katz 

1935 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
srkl2@columbia.edu 

CC '97, where is the love? Please 
send updates. I know you all are 
up to great things! 

After co-launching a digital me¬ 
dia company called AudienceFUEL 
(audiencefuel.com), which allows 
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Jerome Chang ’99 Tries To “Democratize” Dessert 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


astry chef Jerome 
Chang '99 has forged 
his culinary niche by 
introducing traditionally 
high-end desserts into New 
York City street fare at mouth¬ 
watering prices. 

Chang, co-founder of Dessert- 
Truck and its Lower East Side 
brick-and-mortar spinoff, Dessert- 
Truck Works (desserttruck.com), 
began selling sweet concoctions 
in Greenwich Village out of a re¬ 
vamped postal truck in October 
2007. His menu features delica¬ 
cies such as vanilla creme brulee 
and a highly acclaimed warm 
chocolate bread pudding with 
an unexpected but delectable 
bacon custard sauce. 

The most expensive item on 
Chang's menu is $6. Though he 
purchases ingredients from the 
same vendors many four-star 
restaurants use, Chang is able to 
offer a less expensive product 
because he sells larger quanti¬ 
ties while avoiding the overhead 
expenses of a restaurant. 

"My disposition is to be as 
inclusive as possible," says 
Chang. "In this country, some 
of our best food is found in fine 
dining places. But what is fine 
dining? It's very pretentious, 
and it's meant to exude exclu¬ 
sivity. You have to have enough 
money, time and patience to 
actually get into one of these 
restaurants and get a really nice 
dessert." 

Chang, a 2004 graduate of 
the French Culinary Institute's 
six-month pastry arts program, 
landed his first job in January 
2005 as a pastry cook at Cope¬ 
land Restaurant at the Westin 
Governor Morris hotel in New 
Jersey. From there he moved on 


to Le Cirque, a renowned French 
restaurant in Manhattan, where 
he was pastry sous chef from 
May 2006—April 2007. The con¬ 
cept for DessertTruck came to 
Chang while he and his former 
roommate and business part¬ 
ner, Chris Chen '06E, '08E, '08 
Business, experimented with a 
late-night snack in their Harlem 
apartment. 

"Chris was trying Nutella for 
the first time," recalls Chang. "I 
said, 'Put some sea salt on it, I'll 
caramelize some bananas and 
put it on some toast.' We took a 
bite out of that and knew it could 
be sold on the street. Everything 
just sort of clicked. It made sense 
as a business and it also was the 
perfect way to help democratize 
food." 

Permit troubles forced Des¬ 
sertTruck to shut down for al¬ 
most a year beginning in August 
2009. During that time, Chang 
established his storefront, which 


opened in January 2010. He 
now runs both the truck and the 
store with a team of likeminded 
colleagues. 

"The gourmet truck concept 
wasn't just a novel idea. It 
broke with old-fashioned molds, 
with traditional assumptions 
that there's always been a very 
specific setting for high-end, 
well-made food," says Susana 
Garcia, also a former Le Cirque 
pastry sous chef, who joined 
DessertTruck full-time in 2009. 

Sincere and straightforward, 
Chang grew up in a suburb of 
Kansas City. He did consider 
himself a "foodie" as a Col¬ 
lege student, but his academic 
aspirations at the time were 
fueled by the same commitment 
to equal access that inspired 
DessertTruck. "I am extremely 
passionate about social justice, 
equality of opportunity and fig¬ 
uring out why social differences 
exist," says Chang, who majored 


in African-American studies and 
notes that he grew up in a seg¬ 
regated neighborhood. 

Eager to live in New York City, 
Chang chose Columbia as the 
venue in which to explore those 
interests. He earned a J.D. from 
the University of Illinois in 2002 
and practiced law for a year 
at a New York City insurance 
defense firm before attending 
culinary school. 

"I had become really unhap¬ 
py," says Chang. "I went to law 
school for all the wrong reasons 
— peer pressure, didn't know 
what to do." 

The same gut feeling that 
later spawned DessertTruck led 
Chang to quit his job and enroll 
at the French Culinary Institute. 
His gambles have paid off, as 
DessertTruck boasts a robust 
and loyal clientele. Business 
received a boost in 2009 with 
Chang and Chen's appearance 
on Throwdown!, a Food Net¬ 
work program in which celeb¬ 
rity chef Bobby Flay competes 
with chefs known for a par¬ 
ticular dish — in Chang's case, 
bread pudding — and attempts 
to produce a superior version 
of the dish. The episode was 
filmed in October 2008 and 
aired in January 2009. Chang 
and Chen prevailed. 

"When l saw the judges eat¬ 
ing, l could tell that we were go¬ 
ing to win," recalls Chang. "They 
looked ecstatic." 


Nathalie Alonso '08, from 
Queens, is a freelance journal¬ 
ist and an editorial producer of 
LasMayores.com, Major League 
Baseball's official Spanish lan¬ 
guage website. She also writes 
"Student Spotlight" for CCT. 



Jerome Chang '99 places a batch of his acclaimed chocolate bread 
pudding into the oven at the DessertTruck Works kitchen. 
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online publishers to trade their 
unsold inventory with one another, 
Edward Yaeger joined 20x200, a 
startup that sells limited-edition art 
prints for as low as $20. Edward is 
enjoying the highly entrepreneurial 
atmosphere at 20x200, where the 
mantra is that art should be acces¬ 
sible and affordable to everyone. 
He encourages his fellow alums to 
check out some of the great prints 
at 20x200.com because living with 


art is good for us all. 

In April, Jill Jacobs became 
executive director of rabbis for 
Human Rights-North America, an 
organization that engages rabbis 
in taking action on pressing moral 
issues, including state-sponsored 
torture, human trafficking and 
other human rights concerns in 
North America, Israel and the 
Palestinian Territories. Rabbi Ra¬ 
chel Goldenberg is co-chair of the 


board, and other board members 
include Rabbis Sharon Brous '95, 
'01 GSAS and Aaron Levy '97 GS. 
Jill's second book. Where Justice 
Dwells: A Hands-On Guide to Doing 
Social Justice in Your Jewish Commu¬ 
nity, was published in June. 

Edward Wladis and his wife, 
Lianne '00L, are thrilled to announce 
the arrival of their second daugh¬ 
ter, Rebecca, on November 14. Ed 
writes: "She is wonderful, and our 


older daughter, Molly, plays beauti¬ 
fully with her." Ted is an oculoplastic 
surgeon at Albany Medical Center. 


Sandie Angulo Chen 

10209 Day Ave. 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
sandie.chen@gmail.com 

Hope you were all somewhere 
balmy and breezy for at least part 
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of the summer season. 

For the first time in a couple 
of years, I have graduation news 
to share. Adina (Berrios) Brooks 
received her master's in politics and 
education in May from Teachers 
College. Adina, who was nearly 
eight months pregnant with her 
second child at graduation, lives 
in Harlem with her husband Ross, 
and their daughter, Nola. Congratu¬ 
lations, Adina! 


Laurent Vasilescu 

127 W. 81st St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10024 
laurent.vasilescu@ 
gmail.com 

Greetings, classmates. Here are 
some updates on the literati front. 
Dan Alarcon wrote in collabora¬ 
tion with artist Sheila Alvarado a 
graphic novel, Ciudad de Payasos, 
which means "City of Clowns." 

He is working on a piece about 
Peruvian prisons. Erica Loberg, 
who lives in Los Angeles, recently 
published a book. Inside the Insane, 
which depicts life inside a psy¬ 
chiatric crisis ward in California. 
Pierre Stefanos recently made a 
movie. Bedfellows, after winning 
first place in a writing contest. The 
movie will be showcased at more 
than 100 festivals by the time the 
run is finished. It came out on May 
17 at Amazon, Target, Best Buy and 
Barnes & Noble. Pierre also reports 
that Jay Albany and his wife, 
Miranda Stamps '00 Barnard, had 
twins. They live in Brooklyn and 
seemingly are having a ball with 
their kids. 

Riaz Ali is happily married. 

He lives in D.C. and works for a 
health policy strategy firm there. 
He's busy teaching his son Raiyan 
(1) new words and phrases every 
day, such "please," "thank you," 
"Chewbacca" and "Yoda." In the 
meantime, he is still trying to re¬ 
coup his investments from Sameer 
Shamsi, who upon graduating 
from HBS, convinced Riaz to invest 
in a start-up men's cologne called 
"Shamsitude." Riaz's biggest regret 
was that he never actually tested 
the scent. Turns out the formula 
was an exotic mix of cooked spices 
watered down with an abominable 
amount of Drakkar Noir. 

We wish you the best, Riaz! 

With that, I thank everyone who 
submitted updates. I look forward 
to hearing more stories. I would 
like to give a big thank you to 
Stacy Rotner for making sure that 
I'm constantly updated with the 
latest news from our classmates. 
She reports that Kay Rokhsar had 
a second baby, and Mike Erman 
got married. 

These are all the updates this time 
around. Columbia College Today gave 



me a list of 800 email addresses for 
our class so I can individually reach 
out to everyone. Please let me know 
if you want to unsubscribe. 


Prisca Bae 

344 W. 17th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10011 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

On March 2, Sarah Spatz (nee Green) 
and her husband, Mark, welcomed 
their second daughter, Vivienne, 
into the world. She joins Chloe (2). 

Sebastian Chan moved from 
New York City to San Francisco in 
May to join Morrison & Foerster 
as a finance lawyer in the Financial 
Transactions Group. 

Please send news. Your class¬ 
mates want to hear what you're 
up to! 




Jonathan Gordin 

3030 N. Beachwood Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90068 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


Greetings! I attended our 10-year 
Alumni Reunion Weekend in June 
and had a wonderful time con¬ 
necting with so many old friends 
(way too many to mention here!) 
from the Class of 2001. The one 
thing I left at home during my trip 
(besides my daughter) was my 
reporter's notebook, so I decided 
my strategy would be to follow 
up with people I saw at reunion 
during the next few months to 
populate future columns. I'll have 
some great updates in the next few 
issues, as I learned that several 
classmates definitely will have 
some exciting news to report. Here 
are a few to get us started, but 
first, visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered to attend: 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/ fallll / 
reunion. 

Rebecca Bradley's husband, 
John, deposited his dissertation in 
May. He's officially a Ph.D., and 
he'll be teaching a class at Wiscon¬ 
sin this fall. 

After finishing her M.B.A. at 
NYU's Stem School of Business, 
Jessie Tubridy moved back to her 
hometown of Rockaway, Queens. 
She works in NYC at Reliance Stan¬ 
dard Insurance Co. selling ancillary 
insurance plans to corporations. 

Jenny Tubridy has been an 
assistant district attorney at the 
Queens County District Attorney's 
Office for the last four years. She is 
currently assigned to the Narcotics 
Trials Unit. 

I saw Sarah Rosenbaum- 
Kransoris new apartment (so dose 
to campus on a beautiful stretch of 
Riverside Drive) along with Rebecca 
Mermelstein, Michael Smith, An¬ 


nie Marquit (nee Lainer) and Billy 
Kingsland about two weeks before 
Sarah and her husband, Donny 
Kranson '99E, welcomed their new 
addition on June 16 — daughter Lily 
Mabel Kranson weighed 6 lbs., 13 oz. 
and was 19 3 A in. long. Congratula¬ 
tions to Sarah and Donny! 

Nancy Michaelis (nee Perla) 
and her husband, Matt, announced 
the birth of their daughter, Mar¬ 
garet, on May 23 at 9:09 a.m. She 
weighed 7 lbs., 4 oz. and was 1914 
in. long. Congratulations to Nancy 
and Matt! 

I ran into Sara Batterton and 
Christian Sparling separately at 
reunion. Then, through the power 
of Facebook (and their respective 
status updates about a perfor¬ 
mance of Les Miserables put on by 
third-graders), I learned they have 
been working together for three 
years. Christian is the director of 
operations at North Star Academy 
Charter School in Newark, N.J., and 
dad to Violet. Sara is director of real 
estate for Uncommon Schools, an 
urban charter school organization. 

Genevieve DeGuzman '07 TC 
wrote: "After five years in private 
sector development, working with 
micro and small businesses on 
projects throughout the Asia-Pacific 
region, I found myself catching 
the entrepreneurial bug! Soon 
after returning to the States in late 
2010,1 co-founded a small, indie 
digital press and editorial services 
company. Night Owls Press (night 
owlspress.com) in San Francisco. 
We work with small businesses and 
nonprofits on topics related to social 
entrepreneurship, innovation, social 
media, economic development and 
more. We're always looking for 
partners for interesting editorial 
projects. If anyone wants to collabo¬ 
rate, get in touch with me at editor@ 
nightowlspress.com. 

"Our first in-house title. Work¬ 
ing in the 'UnOffice': A Guide to 
Co working for Indie Workers, Small 
Businesses and Nonprofits (cowork 
ingguide.com) was expected this 
summer on Amazon, iBookstore 
and Barnes & Noble. We inter¬ 
viewed more than 30 start-ups, 
small businesses and nonprofits, 
and talked to dozens of coworking 
space founders from New Work 
City, the Hub, PariSoMA, Affinity 
Lab, Next Space, Loose Cubes 
and others. I've been personally 
fascinated with the concept of 
coworking and have been wanting 
to start a shared space in Manila to 
bring together the dozens of NGO 
and aid workers who work there 
with the burgeoning community of 
local entrepreneurs." 

Ariel Neuman writes, "I got 
married in February! My wife is 
Eszter Lengyel and in attendance at 
the wedding were David Sandler 
and Adriana Galvan '01 Barnard 


with her husband, William Lowrey. 
We got married in Los Angeles 
and are settling into our new home 
in Silver Lake. I'm still at the U.S. 
Attorney's Office in the Violent 
& Organized Crime Section, and 
Eszter is an attorney representing 
doctors and hospitals in medical 
malpractice defense suits." 

Congratulations to the entire 
Class of 2001; we've certainly 
accomplished a lot in the last 10 
years! Please continue to stay 
in touch and let me know what 
you're all up to these days. 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Sarah Trimmer 
sst2l32@columbia.edu 
212-851-7977 

DEVELOPMENT Donna D. Desilus '09 
ddd2i07@columbia.edu 
212-851-7941 
Sonia Dandona 
Hirdaramani 
2 Rolling Dr. 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
soniah57@gmail.com 

Lots of happy news in this column. 
Please keep the updates coming to 
soniah57@gmail.com! 

Dave Myers started working at 
SecondMarket, the marketplace for 
alternative investments, where he 
is a senior software engineer. He 
married Diane Clifford on August 
22,2010, at the Queens County 
Farm Museum. In attendance 
were Daniel Ramirez; his wife, 
Eliza Bobek '02 Barnard; and their 
daughter Lucia. Dan Hammerman 
and Robyn Schwartz '03 Barnard 
traveled from Genoa, Italy, where 
Dan is an architect at Renzo Piano's 
office. Andrew Cheung made it in 
from Holland, and Nick Schifrin 
was in from Pakistan, where he is 
a correspondent for ABC News. 
Justin Marks, who also got married 
last year, came in from Los Angeles. 
Josh Lebewohl '03, Catherine Bums 
'02 Barnard and Chung Lim '02 Bar¬ 
nard also joined in on tire festivities. 
Dave's parents, Phil Myers '66 and 
Anne Hoffman '70 Barnard, were 
there to celebrate as well. 

Agnia Baranauskaite Grigas 
and her husband, Paulius Grigas, 
welcomed their first child, Greta, 
a healthy and beautiful bundle of 
joy, on March 16 in Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

Sarah Hsiao Hu Young and 
James Hu Young '01 welcomed 
their first child, Nathan James, 
on his due date, November 8. He 
was promptly outfitted in his first 
Columbia onesie. Sarah recently 
returned to work at Sanctuary 
for Families, the largest nonprofit 
organization in NYC dedicated 
exclusively to serving victims of 
domestic violence and sex traf- 
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Maria Wong '03 and Robert Hora '99 were married in August 2010 at St Paul's Chapel. Celebrating following 
the ceremony were (left to right) Carey Gibbons '03; Lee Schutzman '03 and his wife, Kristen Kupchik '03E; 
the bride; the groom; William Kwok '03E; Christine Phillpotts '03 and Jonathan Zimmerman '03. 

PHOTO: DAVID MIELCAREK 


ficking, as assistant director of 
development. James is a corporate 
attorney at Winston & Strawn. 
[Editor's note: CCT highlighted 
Sarah and James' courtship in May 
2003: college.columbia.edu/ cct_ 
archive/may03/ features6.php.] 

The Houtsma family keeps grow¬ 
ing. James P. Houtsma's daughter, 
Sally Kathleen Houtsma, was bom 
on March 17. 

Brian House is a creative technol¬ 
ogist in the Research and Develop¬ 
ment lab at The New York Times. 

Zena Tsai (nee Park) and her 
husband, Raymond Tsai, welcomed 
a healthy daughter on April 2. Her 
name is Zoe and she has enjoyed 
her first few months of life! 


Michael Novielli 

f | LI World City Apartments 
■MM Attention Michael J. 
Novielli, A608 
Block 10, No 6. Jinhui Road, 
Chaoyang District 
Beijing, 100020, People's 
Republic of China 
mjn29@columbia.edu 

I hope that you enjoyed the warm 
weather and good company of the 
summer season. Please take a few 
minutes now to catch up on the re¬ 
cent accomplishments of our class¬ 
mates, including Alan Lue, who 
recently started working for Pimco 
in Newport Beach, Calif. Celine 
Goetz writes, "I graduated from 
University of Chicago Pritzker 
School of Medicine this spring and 
matched into the internal medicine 
residency program at NewYork- 
Presbyterian Hospital/Weill 
Cornell Medical Center. I started 
my intern year this summer." 

Priya Purushothaman's new 
book. Living Music: Conversations 
with Pandit Dinkar Kaikini, "is the 
dialogue between a sincere guru 
and an earnest disciple, in which a 
realized soul explains his philoso¬ 
phy of Hindustani Ragsanglt and 
his personal journey to becoming a 
consummate performer, composer, 
scholar and guru. In a very intimate 
portrait of the man and the musi¬ 
cian, Living Music explores Pandit 
Kaikini's theories of sound, melody, 
rhythm and creativity while simul¬ 
taneously following him during his 
life of courage, uncompromising 
devotion to music and constant 
spiritual enquiry." 

Katie Day planned to marry 
Columbia Athletics employee Dan 
Benvenuto in Cooperstown, N.Y. 
on July 30. Judah Rifkin writes, "I 
made the move to Citadel Invest¬ 
ment Group about a year ago. I'm 
a v.p. and senior analyst covering 
telecom, Internet and media. I'm 
based in Citadel's NYC location, 
which currently is home to 500 em¬ 
ployees. The firm's HQ is Chicago, 


but I love New York, so hopefully 
will stay here. I've been married to 
Keli Tawil Rifkin '03 Barnard for 
eight years. We have one daughter, 
Lois (5)." 

Raquel Gardner writes, "I gave 
birth to my first baby, Azaria Gard¬ 
ner Esensten (or Azi, pronounced 
'Ozzy/ for short) on March 12. He 
is amazing, and we are all doing 
well. I returned from maternity 
leave in May to finish up the re¬ 
maining year of my residency in 
neurology at UCSF." 

Katori Hall shares, "My play 
The Mountaintop, starring Samuel 
L. Jackson, is scheduled to open on 
Broadway on Thursday, October 
13. Visit themountaintopplay.com 
or follow me on Twitter (katorihall) 
for information on the show!" 

Katori was presented with the 
I.A.L. Diamond ['41] Award by The 
Varsity Show earlier this year. 


Angela Georgopoulos 

[ | Ti I 200 Water St., Apt. 1711 
MflM New York, NY 10038 
aeg90@columbia.edu 

Hello CC '04! I hope you are all well! 
On to the news: 

Walker Young checked in from 
Hanoi, where he lives with his 
wife of three years, Marisa, and is 
posted as the regional monitoring 
and evaluation coordinator for 
the Worldwide Fund for Nature. 
He writes, "I cover the Mekong 
region including Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. Living 
in Hanoi has been equal parts 
excitement and utter chaos. I am 
also in the processing of finishing 
my master's thesis, which explores 
the relationship of the Thai private 
sector to the national implementa¬ 
tion of the U.N. Convention on 


Biological Diversity. Working full¬ 
time and finishing a thesis was not 
the wisest of moves, but it's getting 
done so I'm pretty excited about 
that. I've lived overseas for four 
years now: two years in Thailand, 
one in Vietnam and one in Hong 
Kong. We are looking forward to 
repatriating soon in order to catch 
up with friends and family." 

Congratulations go out to Mike 
Podwal, who graduated from the 
Business School in May and is 
moving to Seattle to start work at 
Amazon as the senior product man¬ 
ager on the Kindle. Congratulations 
to Akshat Pujara, who graduated 
from Cleveland Clinic Lemer Col¬ 
lege of Medicine of Case Western 
Reserve University. Akshat will 
move to San Francisco for a pre¬ 
liminary year residency in internal 
medicine at Kaiser-San Francisco 
prior to heading to NYU's School of 
Medicine for residency in diagnos¬ 
tic radiology starting in 2012. 

Courtney Shay included a 
springtime trip down memory 
lane with her news: "When I think 
of Columbia in the spring, the 
first thing that comes to mind is 
the Steps. My favorite springtime 
memory is when it would finally 
get nice enough out that everyone 
would hang out there. Once I even 
studied until 4 a.m. for a final exam 
while sitting outside at the top of 
the Steps. I brought a blanket to sit 
on, my laptop and there was just 
enough light from the lamps for me 
to see. After receiving my M.P.H. 
from the Mailman School of Public 
Health in 2007 and subsequently 
receiving my B.S.N. from the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Nurs¬ 
ing in 2010,1 am an operating room 
nurse at the University of Maryland 
Medical Center in Baltimore City." 

Sharon Bartel recently was on 


campus with her husband, David 
Form '02, and their children, Miles 
(3) and Mia (15 months), to show 
their children where their parents 
met and so they could "sit on the 
Steps." After receiving her M.P.H. 
from the Mailman School of Public 
Health in 2005, Sharon worked at 
Deloitte Consulting before moving 
to Pfizer as a managed care strate¬ 
gist and data analyst. 

Sophie Beal was married in 
October and has a Mellon Postdoc¬ 
toral Fellowship in the Humanities 
at Tulane. 

Emily Shin is almost halfway 
done with her orthopedic surgery 
residency at Walter Reed National 
Military Medical Center. After 
spending an additional four years 
at P&S, she has been working 
largely with the war wounded from 
Afghanistan and Iraq. She writes, 

"I feel so privileged to be able to 
work with these patients and be 
a vital part of their surgical care. 
Lauren (Turza) Greer is here with 
me as well as a general surgery 
resident. It's so great to work with 
classmates!" 

Aaron Schwartz and Ashley 
Edwards '04E, '05 live in Berkeley, 
where Ashley is in medical school 
and Aaron is working on his own 
startup. Modify Watches, which de¬ 
signs modular silicone watches; any 
face can be mixed and matched with 
any strap (modifywatches.com). 
They live not too far from Lindsay 
Shortliffe, who is a Psy.D. working 
at Berkeley. A new neighbor is Vijay 
Sundaram '04E, who is working on 
a startup of his own in San Francisco. 
Abigail Druck Shudofsky received 
a Ph.D. in cell and molecular biol¬ 
ogy from Penn and is a postdoc¬ 
toral fellow at Uniformed Services 
University of the Health Sciences, 
a federal institution chartered by 
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Carman 5 roommates paused from partying to pose for a photo during 
Rebecca Silberberg '05 and Eric Levine's wedding in March: (left to right) 
Bridget (Geibel) Stefanski '05, Lindsey May '05E, the bride, Alexandra 
Seggerman '05 and Stephen Poellot '05. 
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Congress for the purpose of military 
medicine. She is conducting research 
on HTLV-1, a virus that causes Adult 
T-cell leukemia/lymphoma, and 
lives in downtown Silver Spring, 
Md., with her husband, Aryeh, and 
son, Adiv (3). 

Francoise Villeneuve writes, 
"I'm a journalist/food writer at 
StarChefs.com, the online maga¬ 
zine for culinary insiders. It's been 
a whirlwind VA years of travel¬ 
ing all over the country, tasting, 
writing and tasting some more, 
but it has allowed me to put my 
degree from The Culinary Institute 
of America and my experience at 
various New York and Chicago 
restaurants (Aquavit, Spiaggia, 
Park Avenue Cafe) to good use. 

I celebrated my second wedding 
anniversary with my husband, Ed 
Hardy (no, not that Ed Hardy), 
a chef at Marcus Samuelsson's 
restaurant Red Rooster." 

Finally, in award show news, 
Shawna Ryan won an Emmy in the 
"Societal Concerns: Program Fea¬ 
ture/Segment" category at the 54th 
Annual National Academy of Tele¬ 
vision Arts and Sciences on April 3 
for the piece "High School Sports 
Desk: A Woman Among Boys" that 
she wrote and produced. 

Congratulations Shawna! 


Peter Kang 

20515th St., Apt. 5 
Brooklyn, NY 11215 
peter.kang@gmail.com 

After a brutally long winter, allergy¬ 
laden spring and muggy summer, 
we have some updates from class¬ 
mates: 

Cedrick Mendoza-Tolentino 


moved back to the city in January 
after graduating from law school 
last May. He spent last fall travel¬ 
ing, which included visiting Lily 
Wohl in Argentina while she con¬ 
ducted ethnomusicology research, 
and spending many nights in 
Lauren Parmington's living room 
on one of her air mattresses while 
swinging through the city. Cedrick 
wanted to swing by Tokyo to visit 
Ken Kiyota, who is a corporate 
associate for Sullivan & Crom¬ 
well, but was unable to make the 
trip. Cedrick is a bankruptcy and 
restructuring associate at Fried, 
Frank, Harris, Shriver & Jacobson. 

Chetan Bagga launched the so¬ 
cial venture Buyve.com earlier this 
year. Buy ve is an online bookstore 
that funds college scholarships. 

Jennifer (Cho) Magiera writes: 
"I teach fifth-grade inner-city 
students and train new teachers in 
Chicago public schools through an 
urban teacher residency program. 
Outside of school. I'm involved in 
math curriculum writing with the 
University of Chicago and technol¬ 
ogy integration. Recently I was 
named an Apple Distinguished 
Educator for my work integrating 
32 iPads into my daily instruction. 

I started a blog, teachinglikeits2999. 
blogspot.com, and have been 
traveling around Chicago provid¬ 
ing workshops for teachers on iPad 
and technology integration." 

Luis Saucedo, who is at the Yale 
School of Management, interned 
this summer at the California State 
Treasurer's Office in the public 
finance division in Sacramento. Ife 
Babatunde received her M.B.A. 
from the Kellogg Graduate School 
of Management in June. She was 
excited to return to New York and 



now works for Ogilvy & Mather. 

Charlotte Jacobs writes: "I 
finished my fifth year as a seventh- 
grade humanities teacher at the 
University of Chicago Labora¬ 
tory Schools. In July, I moved to 
Philadelphia to begin an Ed.D. 
program in teaching, learning and 
teacher education at Penn. I'm 
really excited to be going back to 
school and to have the opportunity 
to lose myself in books for a while. 
As for Columbia connections. I'm 
roommates with Elodi Dielubanza 
'04, who is a second-year resident 
in urology at Northwestern Memo¬ 
rial Hospital. I met up with Lizet 
Lopez when she was in town for a 
reunion for the Kellogg Gradu¬ 
ate School of Management. She's 
a consultant for A.T. Kearny and 
based in Dallas. I also see Rachel 
Feinmark often. She's completing 
a Ph.D. in history at Chicago." 

Holly Gaglio (nee Miller) and 
Ryan Gaglio are happy to announce 
that their son, Abraham Julius, was 
bom on March 9. Abe weighed 7 
lbs., 8 oz., and was 20 Vi in. long. 

Congrats to Holly and Ryan! 

Max Shtemgel writes: "I emi¬ 
grated from the Upper East Side to 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, in March; 
the change of scenery has been 
enchanting, and I am mere weeks 
away from squeezing into the 
skinniest of jeans. I practice inter¬ 
national law at White & Case, but 
I probably can't help your cousin 
with that D.U.I. Finally, an open 
invitation: a motley crew of '05 
Columbians has taken to compet¬ 
ing in trivia nights at various East 
Village bars, so if you want to join 
your brain with ours, holla @ cha 
boi: iammaxim@gmail.com." 

Always a pleasure hearing 
from classmates. Please keep us all 
informed. 


Michelle Oh Sing 

9 N 9th St., Unit 401 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
mo2057@columbia.edu 

It was wonderful catching up-with 
so many of you at our fifth Alumni 
Reunion Weekend in June. I'm very 
pleased to report that we had 340 
people at our class dinner, with 239 
alumni — a record for the fifth-year 
reunion. Classmates from across the 
country and around the world gath¬ 
ered to mark this milestone. Before 
we know it, another five years will 
pass and we'll be celebrating our 
10th! Until then, please continue to 
keep us posted by submitting notes 
for this column. 

Visit the CCT website to view 
our class photo and to see a list of 
classmates who registered to attend: 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ fallll / 
reunion. 

Christina Persaud will attend 
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Upstate Medical University starting 
this fall. She looks forward to con¬ 
necting with fellow CU alumni in 
Syracuse! In June 2010, Eva Colen 
moved to Richmond, Va. She's a 
regional director for recruitment at 
Teach For America, managing TFA's 
recruitment efforts across Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

Dan Kessler lives in Los Ange¬ 
les, where he started Palindrome 
Media, a production company; he 
spends much of his free time with 
his longtime friend Grace Parra. 

Holly Guzman has been admit¬ 
ted to the joint M.B.A./M.P.P. pro¬ 
gram at The University of Chicago 
Booth School of Business and 
Harris School of Public Policy. She 
will graduate in June 2013. This 
summer, she interned at American 
Express, Global Merchant Services 
in NYC. 

Teddy Diefenbach is entering 
the final year of his master's pro¬ 
gram at USC's Interactive Media 
Division of the School of Cinematic 
Arts and is working on his thesis 
in game design. He was excited to 
spend the summer designing at 
Microsoft Game Studios. 

Emily Bregel is spending six 
months working on an organic 
farm in northern New Mexico in an 
effort to learn as much as possible 
about sustainable agriculture and to 
better understand the source of her 
food. She left her job as health care 
reporter for the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times Free Press newspaper, where 
she worked for almost five years, 
and she plans to return to journal¬ 
ism after her stint on the farm. 

And last but not least, Eric Am- 
stutz and Natalia Tovar '08E were 
married in Miami on February 12. 
Their Columbia attendants at the 
wedding were Dean Kinports '07, 
Sam Kuntz, Matt Palmer '07 and 
Kristin Van Heertum '08. 
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I hope that everyone had a wonder¬ 
ful summer! See below for some 
exciting news from classmates. 

Elizabeth Klein has been ac¬ 
cepted to the M.F.A. acting program 
at the New School for Drama and 
will begin classes in the fall. "I am 
thrilled to be returning to New York 
and can't wait to reunite with all my 
CC friends in the city," she said. 
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Earnest Sweat and Tanya Lind¬ 
say also are off to school this fall. 
Both will start at Northwestern, 
attending the Kellogg School of 
Management. 

Anna Natenzon writes, "I gradu¬ 
ated from med school at NYU in 
May, and this July, I started my resi¬ 
dency in ob / gyn at Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine." 

Bennett Chan, Dianna Ng and 
Khalil Savary also graduated from 
medical school this May, Bennett 
from SUNY Downstate, Dianna 
from NYU and Khalil from Stony 
Brook. Bennett and Khalil are off to 
Jacobi Medical Center in NYC for 
residencies in pediatrics. 

Matt Reuter shares, "I graduat¬ 
ed from medical school at George¬ 
town this spring and moved to 
the Jersey Shore! I matched into 
an orthopedic surgery residency 
at Monmouth Medical Center in 
Long Branch, N.J., and will work 
just two blocks from the beach. 

I expected to put in long hours 
at the hospital for much of the 
summer but planned to spend 
some of the precious free time that 
I have on the beach or swimming 
in the ocean. I also planned to 
join my family for a vacation at 
Hilton Head Island, S.C., in early 
August." 

Rhiannon Pimentel will attend 
The George Washington Univer¬ 
sity beginning this fall for a Ph.D. 
in American Studies. Rhiannon 
plans to study Mexican immigrant 
communities and mental illness in 
urban and suburban contexts. 

Elyse Pultz shares exciting news: 
"I planned to marry my Columbia 
'sweetheart/ Nick Oleksak '06, on 
July 3 at the Wequasset Resort and 
Golf Club in Chatham, Mass." 

Riddhi Dasgupta shares, "I ran 
the Paris Marathon on April 10. I'd 
wanted to push these boundaries 
for a while. This spring was about 
traveling and seeing a few things. 
The most memorable — totally 
unrelated and yet not! — were the 
Great Wall of China and Bernini's 
the Ecstasy of Saint Theresa (Rome)." 

John Schneider writes, "My wife 
and I moved to Houston, where I 
started work at Chevron as an ex¬ 
ploration geologist in its Energy 
Technology Company. Anyone com¬ 
ing through Houston should give 
me a ring and I'll buy you a drink." 

And lastly, Caitlin Shure is 
"ready to disown the next person 
who moves to L.A." Caitlin feels 
that such persons are a disgrace 
not only to the Columbia com¬ 
munity but also to the popula¬ 
tion of New York at large ... and 
possibly the human race. Caitlin 
is distraught over the residential 
crisis and can only describe the 
circumstances as "LAME." 

Thank you all for your submis¬ 
sions, and have a great fall! 


Neda Navab 

7 Soldiers Field Park, 
Apt. 7C 

Boston, MA 02163 
nn2126@columbia.edu 

Natalia Tovar '08E married Eric 
Amstutz '06. "We were married in 
Miami on February 12. We had Co¬ 
lumbia attendants at the wedding: 
Dean Kinports '07, Sam Kuntz '06, 
Matt Palmer '07 and Kristin Van 
Heertum." 

Gabriel Lefkowitz was named 
concertmaster at the Knoxville 
Symphony Orchestra. This marks 
the first change in the position in 
30 years. Gabriel (who studied 
economics and music) earned a 
master's in violin performance at 
the Juilliard School last year. He 
played his audition performance 
with the orchestra during the 
January pair of concerts. He said of 
his January performance with the 
KSO, "It was an incredible, lifesav¬ 
ing experience to play with a high- 
quality professional orchestra, but 
also a group of musicians that was 
open for me to lead them ... I'm 
really looking forward to a regular 
set of opportunities to be part of 
a community that appreciates the 
arts," he said. Gabriel's first perfor¬ 
mances as concertmaster was the 
May 19-20 Masterworks concerts. 

Chenni Xu is a research fellow at 
Tsinghua University, Beijing, China, 
researching China-Africa relations. 
She also writes for the blog of a 
Paris-based NGO, Women's World¬ 
wide Web (womensworldwideweb. 
org). She welcomes all to read the 
blog and to be in contact if in Beijing. 

Ben Teitelbaum spent five 
months in Tel Aviv on a journalism 
internship and is heading back to 
Columbia this fall to attend the 
Journalism School. 



Alidad Damooei 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
damooei@gmail.com 

Anna Louise (nee Corke) Vlasits 

and Justin Joseph Vlasits 'll were 
married in March at Pisticci rest¬ 
aurant in Momingside Heights. 
They were joined by many friends: 
Akash Gupta, Ariel Zucker, John 
Klopfer, Kate Smith, Lauren Biggs, 
Kristen Schenk, Maryam Parhiz- 
kar, Kabita Parajuli TO, Sarah Leon¬ 
ard TO, Phil Crone '11 and Rob Post 
'HE. The couple met while working 
on The Blue and White, a campus 
publication, and had their first date 
on a subway car. This fall, Anna and 
Justin will begin Ph.D. programs 
at UC Berkeley, in neuroscience 
and philosophy, respectively. [See 
photo.] 




Anna Louise (nee Corke) Vlasits '09 and Justin Joseph Vlasits T1 met on 
campus and had their first date on a subway car. They were married in 
March at Pisticci in Morningside Heights. 


Mark Johnson, our senior class 
president, will return to the east 
coast after completing his two- 
year commitment with Teach for 
America in Hawaii. After teaching 
seventh-grade math and complet¬ 
ing work on a master's at the Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii, it appears that 
this alum has not had enough of the 
classroom. He will matriculate at 
Harvard Law in the fall. He wishes 
the class "Aloha," and is excited to 
again be around people who will 
understand his Decameron jokes. 

Mark is not the only one moving 
to Cambridge, Mass. Jisung Park 
will return to the United States in the 
fall to pursue a Ph.D. in econom¬ 
ics at Harvard after completing his 
master's in development economics 
at Oxford. Jisung recently helped 
launch a semi-weekly podcast 
called Sense and Sustainability, in 
collaboration with the Earth Institute 
at Columbia and Consilience: The 
Journal of Sustainable Development. 
Sense and Sustainability features 
guests from a range of disciplines 
including economics, law, political 
science, engineering, and the health 
and environmental sciences as well 
as professionals from government, 
NGOs and the private sector. You 
can download episodes from sense- 
andsustainability.net, or subscribe to 
the podcast on iTunes (search "Sense 
and Sustainability"). 

This fall, Brendan Price will 
start a Ph.D. in economics at MIT, 
where he plans to build on his 
undergraduate interest in labor 
economics. By the time CCT goes 
to press, he and his fellow '09ers 
Ricardo Saavedra '09E, Andrew 
Scheineson and Lok Kin Yeung 
'09E, TO may have undertaken a 
summer camping trip in the Great 
Smoky Mountains. If the trip 
occurs, however, it is unlikely to 
change the fact that Brendan has 


still never left the Eastern Time 
Zone (no lie). 

After graduation, Matt Heiman 
joined the equity finance trading 
desk at JPMorgan. He eventually 
assumed responsibility for the 
overnight financing book and was 
tasked with raising additional capi¬ 
tal to help the firm meet new regu¬ 
latory requirements. Last summer. 
Matt spent two weeks off the trad¬ 
ing floor, instructing the incoming 
analyst class on the topics of credit 
analysis, fixed income analytics 
and derivatives. In his free time. 
Matt is a mentor for New York 
Needs You, which is focused on 
first-generation college students. In 
February, Matt left JPMorgan for a 
position at McKinsey & Co., and is 
working in New York and London 
on his first project. 

After two years teaching middle- 
schoolers in East Harlem, Sara 
Vogel wall be moving to Mexico for 
eight months to work as a Princeton 
in Latin America fellow for an 
educational organization that seeks 
to reform rural public schools "from 
the inside out." Afterward, she 
wall spend eight months teaching 
English as a Fulbright teaching 
assistant in Argentina. She is excited 
to escape New York — she's been 
there since she was bom! 

And, finally, Anthony Bernard 
Kelley Jr. graduated from Northern 
Illinois University with a master's 
in philosophy. 



Julia Feldberg 

4 E. 8th St., Apt. 4F 
New York, NY 10003 


juliafeldberg@gmail.com 


Hi 2010, 

As always, I am amazed by the 
exciting things that our classmates 
are up to. I'll dive straight into the 
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updates: 

Gabriella Ripoll writes, "Law 
school is really hard! I'm really 
glad I'm at NYU, especially since 
we trounced Columbia Law in the 
Dean's Cup this year. (Sorry CU! I 
still love you!) This summer, I was a 
research assistant for NYU's Center 
on Law and Security. I can't wait 
until I'm done with my first year." 

Hannah Salomons recently 
finished her Master's in marine 
mammal science, which was a 
one-year program at the University 
of St Andrews in Scotland. She was 
hoping to move back to New York 
in September and was looking for 
a job there. Hannah also hopes that 
everyone has enjoyed their first 
year out of college and is looking 
forward to catching up with every¬ 
one in NYC this fall. 

Chiara Arcidy still cannot be¬ 
lieve more than a year has passed 
since graduation. She is excited to 
share that she is an assistant in the 
On-Camera Commercial Division 
of the CESD Talent Agency. 

Rebecca Salley writes, "I got 
your email about Class Notes right 
in the midst of celebrating the fact 
that I got offered my dream job, so 
I thought I'd send this in. After a 
year that entailed working as a field 
organizer on an unsuccessful U.S. 
Senate campaign in Kentucky and 
generally wallowing in post-grad 
identity crisis, I am thrilled to be 
joining the Paralegal Unit of the 
United States Department of Justice, 
Antitrust Division. The life change 
is made exponentially better by the 
fact that I plan to live in Arlington, 
Va., with two of my best CC '10 
friends, Tory Bresnahan, who also 
is my future Antitrust Division 
coworker, and Courtney Chin, my 
four-year Columbia roomie/life- 
mate. We can't wait to be reunited!" 

During the first and second 
weeks of June, James Bogner 
presented his work with high- 
need students within Columbia's 
undergraduate population as part 
of his work with the Financial Aid 
Office. The deans and directors 
of the Consortium on Financing 
Higher Education were receptive 
to the groundbreaking efforts tak¬ 
ing place within the Financial Aid 
Office as administered by James. 

Billy Organek recently moved 
to Shanghai, where he lives and 
works with Europeans while try¬ 
ing to learn Chinese. He planned to 
meet up with Adam Valen Levin¬ 
son in Bali for a bit in July, and he 
hopes to run into any Columbian 
he can find in Asia. 

Alani Gregory writes, "I will be 
returning to Columbia, this time 
a little more uptown; as a medical 
student in the Columbia College 
of Physicians and Surgeons Class 
of 2015. I'm excited to return to 
the city but the move is a little 


bittersweet. I took a year off and 
during that time I was a science 
and biology teacher at the Ad- 
delita Cancryn Junior H.S. in my 
hometown of St. Thomas, USVI. 

It was an amazing experience 
to watch my students develop. I 
ended the year on a high note, re¬ 
ceiving the 'Award for Excellence 
in Teaching'. While I will surely 
miss being called 'Ms. Gregory', I 
am excited to take on the new title 
of 'Dr. Gregory'." 

After wrapping up a year of 
teaching and research in May with 
the Fulbright program in Indonesia, 
Paige Johnson will start working 
toward a Ph.D. in performance 
studies at UC Berkeley this fall. 
Paige sums it up best: "Here's to 
five more years of school!" 

A big congratulations are in 
order for Will Berlin. Will writes, 

"I married my high school sweet¬ 
heart, Clare, on April 9. We've been 
working for a nonprofit (Diabetes 
Foundation of Mississippi), and I 
entered the University of Missis¬ 
sippi School of Medicine Class of 
2015 in August. Clare and planned 
to undertake the road trip of our 
dreams: Jackson, Miss., to Brevard, 
N.C., to Grand Canyon National 
Park to San Francisco to Yosemite 
National Park to Kings Canyon 
National Park and back to Jackson. 
Enjoying life! Wish everyone well." 

Ruqayyah Abdul-Karim and 
Whitney Green '10E spent the 
better part of June vacationing 
in Southeast Asia with Deysy 
Ordonez-Arreola. They began 
their adventures in Macau, China, 
where Deysy had completed a 
Fulbright fellowship. From there, 
they journeyed to Singapore to 
visit Evelyn Phan. While there, 
they dropped in on a Summer 
Advising Session and handed out 
copies of The Iliad to the Singapore 
contingent of the Class of 2015. 
Ruqayyah, Whitney and Deysy 
rounded out their adventures with 
stops in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 
and Bangkok before heading back 
to the States. They thank Asia for 
its beauty, hospitality, delicious 
food and great shopping! 

And our column would not be 
complete, of course, without the 
latest from Chris Yim. He writes, 
"Bad news: My engagement was 
broken off as a result of unforesee¬ 
able events. Essentially, her family 
did not approve of my southern 
roots as a Virginian. Good news: 

I am now an analyst, investing 
in distressed companies, at TBG. 
After some recent soul searching, I 
realized that I need to retire in the 
next 10 years. My dream is to start 
a chocolate factory and realize the 
Willy Wonka dream. Lastly, Tiger 
Woods wins the 2011 U.S. Open. 
You heard it here first." 

Let's keep those updates com¬ 


ing. Don't forget to send in your 
notes for the next issue! 



Colin Sullivan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


casullivan@gmail.com 


Greetings to the College's most 
recently graduated class! There 
are many updates involving travel 
adventures, various forms of relax¬ 
ation and other post-graduation 
plans. 

After returning home to Colorado 
for a few weeks to hike a few moun¬ 
tains, Zack Susel was in the Camino 
de Santiago (the Way of St. James), 
which traverses about 600 miles of 
the Spanish countryside. After this, 
Zack will return to New York where 
he will start work with an invest¬ 
ment firm. 

Other folks had international trav¬ 
el plans as well. Christina Patterson 
is enjoying traveling and spending 
time with family and friends from 
her year abroad in England before 
returning to New York to start work 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Scott Maxfield is traveling and 
relaxing before entering the "real 
world," that being Goldman Sachs. 
Before starting at McKinsey, Ben 
Cotton is spending time with family 
and traveling. He also plans to train 
for an Olympic-distance triathlon. 

Mike Mirochnik plans to un¬ 
wind and tie up loose ends. He is 
finishing his year-long internship 
at Weinstein Smith and working 
on his piano skills, something that 
had taken a back burner during 
his time at Columbia. Additional¬ 
ly, he plans to travel to California 
as well as to Europe. Lastly, Mike 
hopes to assist some Harvard Law 
School professors with corporate 
legal research before beginning 
classes there this fall. 

Sara Jacobs is interning with the 
UN Development Program in the 
Office of Peace and Development 
Advisor in the Fiji Country Office • 
before returning to SIPA for the sec¬ 
ond and final year of her master's 
program. Mary Martha Douglas 
was a residential fellow and the 
director of student activities at 
The Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, 
Conn., before returning to the city in 
August to start as a political analyst 
at Benenson Strategy Group. She 
will be in her second year of the 
political science master's program 
at GSAS. 

Isaac Lara is in Washington, 
D.C., working with Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard as part of the Eben Tisdale Fel¬ 
lowship. In September, Isaac will 
begin work as a Coro Fellow in 
public affairs, a national graduate 
level leadership program. Helen 


Werbe will move to Washington, 
D.C., as well to start a business fel¬ 
lowship at the Atlantic Media Co. 
She would love to meet up with 
anyone in the area. 

Dehui Kong is hoping to get her 
feet wet in the New York City tech 
start-up scene before beginning 
full-time at Barclays Capital. 

Staying home in Pennsylvania 
for the summer, Linda Magana 
was a summer program coordina¬ 
tor at a community-based youth 
center serving a largely disadvan¬ 
taged population. This allowed her 
to spend time with the children 
she has mentored as well as with 
her family before starting a new 
chapter at Oxford in the fall. 

Some folks are moving out west. 
For her journey back to the west 
coast, Sheri Pan is taking a road trip 
from New York to Los Angeles and 
eventually to San Francisco, where 
she will begin as a legal assistant in 
the Bay Area while volunteering at 
a legal aid agency on the weekends. 

Sean Udell split his summer 
between Phoenix and Denver, 
where he was in training with 
Teach for America for his career as 
a middle school special educator. 
Upon completion of his training, 
Sean will teach at West Denver 
Prep's Highland Campus. Before 
all this kicks off, Sean hopes to en¬ 
joy a weeklong road trip from his 
hometown of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
to the Great American West. 

Hannah Peris writes, "OK, sum¬ 
mer was a little nuts." After gradu¬ 
ation, Hannah lived aboard the 
Clearwater sloop (the large sailboat 
Pete Seeger owned) to teach middle 
school kids about oceanography 
and the history of the Hudson 
River. Following that, she attended 
Bonnaroo, the music and arts festival 
in Tennessee. Later in the summer, 
she planned to attend a colloquium 
on free market environmentalism in 
Montana and work on an organic 
farm in Washington. Lastly, she 
hoped to spend three weeks aboard 
the research vessel Langseth with 
folks from Lamont-Doherty look¬ 
ing at seismic data in the Aleutian 
Islands off the coast of Alaska. 

India is also is claiming a few 
recent graduates! Nirav Chheda 
spent the summer in Mumbai, 
working for a microfinance institu¬ 
tion. In September, he begins full¬ 
time at IBM Global Business Ser¬ 
vices in New York. Karen Woodin 
Rodriquez also is in Mumbai, 
where she will work for two years 
with Mahindra as part of the firm's 
Global Recruit Program. 

Last, but never least, George 
Mu is traveling throughout China, 
spending a good portion of his time 
in Shanghai. When he returns, he 
will be working with me at Booz & 
Co. in New York. 
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of it. I doubt that there will ever be 
an end to anti-war literature, since I 
cannot foresee an end to war. 

Anson K. Kessler '47 
Hendersonville, N.C. 

Publish or Perish? 

Is this how "publish or perish" 
began — right here, at Columbia? 

"[A] proposed plan for putting 
new life into Columbia College. 
Pierce holds that professors may 
be prevented from degenerating 
into drones by requiring of them to 
accomplish something every year 
or every six months, making it a 
condition of holding office that at 
certain periods they produce some 
essay, memoir, or investigation." 
August 16,1852, entry in the diary of 
G. T. Strong (Class of1838) 
Manfred Weidhorn '54 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 

Editor's note: George Templeton Strong 
(Class of1838) was the author of a 
2,250-page diary, discovered in the 
1930s, that includes entries from Octo¬ 
ber 5,1835, until his death 40 years later. 

Addenda 

Isaac Johnson T4 was listed as Isaac 
Johnson '14E in the cover story of 
our May /June issue, "A Passion for 
Science" (page 22). After our publi¬ 


cation deadline, he transferred from 
Engineering to the College. 

In the 1987 Class Notes of the 
same issue, we indicated that Ni¬ 
cole Goluboff '87 is the mother of 
Justin Goluboff '15. That remains 
true, but we neglected to mention, 
in either the 1986 or 1987 Class 
Notes, that Justin's father is Erik 
Goluboff '86. We were unaware 
of that fact at the time and 
apologize for the omission. ^-4 


lessons from the classroom. When 
we visited Renatha's maize¬ 
growing cooperative in the rural 
district of Kayonza, the coopera¬ 
tive leaders beamed with pride as 
they told us about their contract 
negotiations with a potential 
agricultural broker. According to 
them, the buyer wanted to buy 
maize for 200 Rwandan Francs 
per kilogram. Women in the co¬ 
operative thought they could take 
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(Continued from page 12) 


arrangement, Rehman plans to 
remain a CHH resident as a junior. 

Most recently, Rehman was a 
summer fellow with Health Leads 
(healtNeadsusa.org), an organization 
that works to connect low-income 
patients with resources pertaining to 
vital needs such as housing. After as¬ 
sisting patients one-on-one as a fam¬ 
ily advocate for the organization, she 
was tasked with making its program 
at Harlem Hospital more efficient. 

Though Rehman is on a pre¬ 
medical track, she is hesitant to 
name specific career goals, noting 
that if there is something she has 
learned at Columbia, it is to keep 


her options open. 

"I'm not going to pigeonhole 
myself anymore in terms of think¬ 
ing I just want to focus on mental 
health or women's health," says 
Rehman. "I'm interested in health 
care services in general and I have 
a growing desire to focus on urban 
cormnunities, but I'm open to ev¬ 
erything at this point." a 

Nathalie Alonso '08 is a freelance 
journalist and an editorial producer 
ofLasMayores.com, Major League 
Baseball's official Spanish language 
website. She also writes a career blog 
for women, herfabcareer.com. 


advantage of the foreign buyer, 
and so they asked for 800 Francs 
— an unreasonable price. Then, 
the women who had attended the 
business training, including Re- 
natha, came in to broker the deal. 
They negotiated with the buyer 
based on their understanding of 
how to appropriately price the 
maize by calculating their costs. 
They knew to talk about costs and 
the market price. They negotiated 
a contract for 330 Francs per kilo¬ 
gram — a great feat. 

At the graduation ceremonies 
several months later, our women 
chanted self-written lyrics about 
the importance of cashbooks, 
their commitments to implement 
change in their cooperatives and 
their hopes for leading change in 
their communities. 

What is the first word that 
comes to my mind when I hear 
"Rwanda"? *->* 

"Icyiringiro." Hope. 


Neda Navab '08 continued to 
pursue her passion for development, 
working on projects in Tanzania and 
South Africa this year. She is attend¬ 
ing Harvard Business School to earn 
an M.B.A. with a focus in social en¬ 
trepreneurship. She hopes to return to 
Rwanda in the near future. 
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Alumni Corner 


Rwanda Moves from Desolation to Hope 

By Neda Navab '08 


hat is the first word that comes to mind 
when you hear "Rwanda"? 

Is it "genocide"? If my sampling of 
family and Columbia-educated friends 
are any indication, that is probably the 
most common answer. 

During the course of 100 days in 1994, about the time we 
watched O.J. Simpson take flight in his white Ford Bronco, nearly 
one milli on Tutsis (Rwanda's minority population) were mur¬ 
dered at the hands of their friends, neighbors and co-workers. 
To be precise, 10,000 people were slaughtered every day for 100 
days. A country was left, at the turn of the 21st century, with six 
milli on people whose lives were shattered into little pieces. How 
does a nation heal from that? 

I landed in Kigali National Airport in August 2010 with one 
goal: to teach rural Rwandan women basic business principles. 
Now, before you rush to categorize me ("Bono-loving, tree-hug- 


setbacks resulting from the genocide are overwhelming. Since 
1994, the government of Paul Kagame has promoted coopera¬ 
tives, group enterprises largely operating in agriculture, to ad¬ 
vance rural economic progress and political stability. Many of the 
cooperative leaders, however, lack the basic business skills to run 
a microenterprise. My task was to launch a "principles of busi¬ 
ness" training program for 200 cooperative, leaders, all of whom 
are genocide survivors and their families' sole providers, to accel¬ 
erate the income-generating potential of their cooperatives and 
their 7,000 members. 

The value placed on such training became swiftly apparent 
when I met Renatha, a maverick smallholder (small plot of land) 
farmer with a baby strapped to her back. At our first lesson, one 
of the local instructors noticed that there was a woman in atten¬ 
dance who was not on our list. When asked what she was doing 
there, Renatha said that she had become determined to attend 
the course as soon as she had learned of it from her cooperative's 



My task was to launch a “principles of business” training 
program for 200 cooperative leaders, all of whom are genocide 
survivors and their families’ sole providers. 


ging, do-gooder volunteer"), let me clarify. I 
had spent my first two years out of college 
working for McKinsey & Co. in New York 
City, consulting for huge for-profit corpora¬ 
tions. But when McKinsey offered me the 
opportunity to leave everything behind and 
volunteer for a nonprofit in Rwanda, one 
image immediately came to mind, and it 
was not of the genocide. It was of my "Prin¬ 
ciples of Economics" professor, Sunil Gulati, 
giving his last lecture of the course in the 
spring of my sophomore year with a slide- 
show of images from developing countries 
— a reminder of the real-world implications 
of my economic studies. I'm sure fellow Co¬ 
lumbia graduates will understand when I 
say it was a lecture I will never forget. With 
that image in mind, I did not hesitate to sign 
up to move to Rwanda for firsthand experi¬ 
ence of the issues I had only ever studied in 
Momingside Heights. 

Why a business training program for ru¬ 
ral Rwandan women? Rwanda often is touted as a sub-Saharan 
Africa success story. GDP grew at 7.5 percent last year, infant 
mortality has decreased by almost half during the last decade 
and primary school enrollment rates are at 97 percent. On the 
ground, though, where 93 percent of the population lacks access 
to electricity and where the GDP per capita is still only $500, the 


leaders. Unfortunately, our tight budget 
prevented us from covering the expenses of 
any additional participants, including trav¬ 
el vouchers to get to and from training each 
day. We apologized for the situation, but 
welcomed her to stay for that day's lesson. 
The following day, Renatha returned. And 
again the next day. And the one after that. 

Through my translator, Diana, I asked 
Renatha how she was managing this. She 
stood up, gestured emphatically with her 
hands and spoke loudly in Kinyarwanda. 
Diana explained that Renatha had taken 
out a loan from friends to pay for her travel 
to the class. Renatha defiantly declared that 
she would continue to do so until we told 
her to stop. She knew from the first day 
how powerful the knowledge of running a 
business could be, and said she would do 
anything to access that knowledge in order 
to teach it to her family. I smiled, handed 
Renatha 2,000 Rwandan Francs (less than 
$4 U.S.) for travel and said "Ni ahejo," see you tomorrow. 

During the next few months, I and the team of instructors I 
supervised taught and re-taught lessons on profit and loss, test¬ 
ed and re-tested the women's understanding of marketing and 
visited the cooperatives to see how they were implementing the 

(Continued on page 111) 



The president of a local women's cooperative in 
the Muhanga district presents Neda Navab '08 
with a handmade basket as a token of thanks at 
the training program graduation ceremony. 
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Columbib College Today is your magazine, 
and we are changing to serve you better! 

Starting with this issue, we will publish quarterly, in Fall, Winter, Spring 
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50 YEARS AGO: Members of the Kingsmen, Columbia's all-male 
a capeila group that dates back to 1949, gather around (and 
atop) a piano in this photo from the 1961 Columbian. 
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The Columbia University Club of New York 
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MESSAGE 


FROM 


THE 


DEAN 


Alumni, Faculty Work To Help Students 


ear Columbians, 

In my first three months in Hamilton Hall, I 
have spent much of my time meeting with and 
talking to students, alumni and faculty. Every 
conversation reminds me how special Columbia 
College really is. In every interaction with Col¬ 
lege students, they prove to be ever-more intelligent, perceptive 
about themselves and the world, and engaged in life on campus 
and in New York. At every event with alumni — whom I prefer 
to call simply "previous students" — I see further evidence of 
their dedication to and generosity toward their alma mater, and 
their continuing interest in the lives of students. And after every 
meeting with faculty, I am impressed with their commitment to 
our students, both in the classroom and outside. All of these stu¬ 
dents, alumni and faculty are eager to work very, very hard toward 
achieving our goal of keeping Columbia Col¬ 
lege the greatest college, in the greatest uni¬ 
versity, in the greatest city in the world, and 
to continue strengthening the College and en¬ 
hancing the undergraduate experience here. 

As I talk with current and previous stu¬ 
dents about their experience with the Core 
Curriculum, I am increasingly aware of its 
significance in their intellectual development 
while here, and in their personal lives after 
they leave. It is the signature experience in 
the College, and the core of our identity. It is 
what makes Columbia College unique, and 
what makes our graduates unique. It is what 
unites all students, both current and previous, 
as members of an enduring and cross-gener¬ 
ational intellectual community that connects 
every Columbia student to every other. 

As a chemistry professor for more than 20 
years and director of undergraduate studies in 
chemistry, I taught and got to know hundreds 
of students, and many enjoyed their courses 
with me a great deal. But when I ask students about their favor¬ 
ite class, they don't automatically say, "Well, Professor Valentini, 
of course it was your course in ... " Instead, even science majors 
point to the Core as having made the greatest impression. The 
answer has been so consistent as to be entirely predictable. Oh, it 
varies a little bit — Lit Hum, CC, Art Hum or Music Hum — but 
it is invariably one of the Core courses. This is, of course, under¬ 
standable. The Core introduces students to great books and eter¬ 
nal ideas, encourages them to ask big questions and wrestle with 
grand themes, and, equally important, transforms the way they 
read, write, think and see the world. 

But the Core also is the first part of a complete and rich under¬ 
graduate education; it transitions to one of our many majors and 
concentrations that allow students to explore their individual 
and specialized academic interests. The tradition of close interac¬ 
tion between students and faculty, which starts in the Core, con¬ 
tinues throughout every year a student is an undergraduate here. 


in undergraduate research programs such as the Rabi Fellows 
and the Mellon Mays Undergraduate Fellowships and through 
the Faculty in Residence in our residence halls. Faculty members 
take students on all-night bicycle trips around New York City, en¬ 
courage them to do urban ethnographic research and take them 
to New Mexico for archaeological digs or trips to Los Alamos Na¬ 
tional Laboratory. 

Our alumni are increasingly reaching out to students, especially 
in areas such as career development and mentoring. In speaking 
with students. I've realized that they are feeling increasingly un¬ 
certain about their futures, considering today's economic situa¬ 
tion, and feeling pressured to take the first career opportunity that 
comes along, even if it's not in their main area of interest. Alumni 
are working with students in several ways to help ameliorate this 
concern. This fall, we launched the Columbia College Alurnni- 
sponsored Internship Program, which will 
provide our undergraduates with access to 
high-quality internships hosted or facilitated 
by College alumni in a wide range of indus¬ 
tries. We also have initiated the Columbia Ex¬ 
ploration Externship, which will allow first- 
year students to observe and shadow alumni 
at work during spring break. We have seen 
tremendous growth in the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Women Mentoring Program, in which 
alumnae provide insight, support and career 
guidance to Columbia undergraduate wom¬ 
en. This year, we had a 300 percent increase 
in mentee applications over last year. We cur¬ 
rently have 180 seniors matched one-on-one 
with alumni mentors, and an additional 150 
juniors matched in groups. We are committed 
to expanding the reach and impact of all these 
network and mentoring programs. 

Indeed, what I've realized in my first three 
months as dean is that Columbia College is re¬ 
ally, truly doing great. Students can study just 
about anything in our 75 majors and 52 concentrations, ranging 
from philosophy to sustainable development, or can create a major 
of their own. They can participate in one of more than 200 study 
abroad programs, conduct cutting-edge scientific research on cam¬ 
pus or at one of our research institutes, or intern at a global corpo¬ 
ration or a New York City arts institution. And we are dedicated to 
increasing the number of internships and research opportunities 
for students both domestically and internationally. We want stu¬ 
dents to be able to apply what they have learned in the Core and in 
their majors, and expand their academic training through research 
and professional experience. We want to ensure that Columbia 
College students continue to have the best possible undergraduate 
education and have access to an unlimited number of opportuni¬ 
ties on campus, in New York City and around the world. 

Roar, Lions, Roar, 




interim Dean James J. valentini speaks 
with College alumni at the Columbia 
Alumni Leaders Conference on October 22. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ROTC 

David Stern '66 may well 
not be "stuck in a '60s mind¬ 
set," as he claims in his letter 
opposing ROTC's return to 
Columbia (Fall 2011, college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/ fallll / 
letters_to_the_editor). 

However, he is not in com¬ 
mand of current facts about 
the new relation between 
Columbia and ROTC. 

For decades before the 
Vietnam War, ROTC offi¬ 
cers were routinely, often 
thoughtlessly, granted faculty status, and 
academic credit was given for courses that 
did not meet academic standards — a re¬ 
sult of Cold War culture and legislative 
requirements. ROTC is returning — not 
only to Columbia but also to Stanford, 
Yale and Harvard — on wholly differ¬ 
ent grounds. These universities have full 
control of faculty appointments and the 
award of credit for courses, as stated in 
newly rewritten agreements with the De¬ 
partment of Defense. Drill in uniform — 
certainly with weapons — has long not 
been held on campuses that do not wish 
it. Uniforms are not routinely worn. Co¬ 
lumbia students in ROTC programs are 
not under military discipline. They enter 
the military after graduation, when com¬ 
missioned as officers. In all relevant re¬ 
spects, they are indistinguishable from fel¬ 
low students and have all the formal and 
informal rights enjoyed by other students. 


Manage Your 
Subscription 

f you prefer reading CCT online, 
you can help us go green and save 
money by opting out of the print 
edition. Click "Manage Your Subscrip¬ 
tion" at college.columbia.edu/cct and 
follow the domestic instructions. We 
will continue to notify you by email 
when each issue is posted online. You 
may be reinstated to receive the print 
edition at any time by sending a note 
to cct@columbia.edu. 


Stern is certainly right 
that the Vietnam War was 
initiated and managed by 
civilians with the highest 
educational qualifications, 
including degrees from Ivy 
League institutions. Indeed, 
the invasion of Iraq was pro¬ 
moted by civilian advisers 
with the same qualifications, 
almost all of whom escaped 
military service during the 
Vietnam War while pursu¬ 
ing advanced degrees. Mili¬ 
tarized civilian intellectuals 
are more dangerous than a professional 
military that knows firsthand the strategic 
and personal nature of war. 

It is a good idea to have an officer corps 
that includes those educated at excellent 
civilian universities in addition to the ser¬ 
vice academies. It also is a good idea that 
students who never enter military service 
have firsthand experience of fellow citi¬ 
zens who do serve in the military. Mutual 
comprehension between these groups is 
better for the nation than the reciprocal 
stereotyping and suspicious ignorance 
that has prevailed. ROTC at Columbia is 
a contribution toward those goals. 

Allan Silver 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
New York City 

Jenik Radon ’67 

I have known Jenik Radon '67 (Fall 2011, 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/ fallll / alumni_ 
profiles3) and some of his students since 
1993. The breadth of his interests and 
concerns remains jaw-dropping. His dis¬ 
cipline and focus in getting things done is 
awe-inspiring. But I would commend him 
most for his devotion to his students. He is 
if anything devoted. I am certain that in ev¬ 
ery city and country he travels to he finds a 
student to help. 

Bohdan A. Oryshkevich '68 
Founder, USA / USA Program 
New York City 


Piero Weiss ’50, 70 GSAS 

Piero Weiss '50, '70 GSAS, an immensely 
talented pianist, musicologist and teacher 
at Columbia from 1964-85, passed away 
on October 2 at 83. I was privileged to 
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Piero Weiss '50, '70 GSAS 


have Professor Weiss (who later joined 
the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory) 
as my instructor in the Music Humanities 
survey course in the spring term of 1968, 
when he was a teaching assistant and doc¬ 
toral candidate. 

I was then a teenager whose knowl¬ 
edge of music was confined to the rock 
and pop genres, but Weiss opened up a 
miraculously entertaining and incredibly 
diverse world. Beginning with the awe¬ 
inspiring power and grace of massed, un¬ 
accompanied human voices in Gregorian 
chant, Weiss unveiled a panoply of West¬ 
ern music ranging across the baroque 
and romantic eras. His insistence that our 
class avail itself of music venues in New 
York City and report on our experiences 
resulted in my first visit to Carnegie Hall 
and a lifelong love of baroque orchestral 
works. 

Weiss' class that semester was one of 
the defining experiences of my time at Co¬ 
lumbia, and I greatly mourn his passing. 

Peter H. Jacoby 71 
Bedminster, N.J. 


Real Medicine 

I was puzzled by a letter from Dr. Samuel 
M. Salamon '74 (Fall 2011). He returns to 
the old "socialized medicine" as a club to 
obscure the tragedy and crisis in the health 
delivery system in the United States. He 
repeats the philippic that this country is 
the mecca of medicine. 


Only the other day my medical student 
class interviewed a 54-year-old woman 
(the objective was to teach the students the 
biopsychosocial model). Her leg had been 
amputated. Why? Because her income was 
above Medicaid and she wasn't old enough 
for Medicare. She had gone to a city hospi¬ 
tal where there was no continuity of care, 
no education for diabetes. Her depression 
was missed. She ate candy for lunch. Her 
sugar (glucose) was 400mg (normal ought 
to be 90-120). The consequences are ampu¬ 
tation, end-stage kidney disease, blindness. 
She did not have insurance, as she couldn't 
afford it. 

In Belgium, she would have been fol¬ 
lowed; a nurse would have visited her re¬ 
peatedly; and her physician, called "doc¬ 
tor," not "provider," would have been 
engaged with a patient, not a "consum¬ 
er." There would be no CEO of an HMO 
getting $20 million a year and attempting 
to stop physicians from treating patients 
in order to save money for his salary and 
investors. 

As for new drugs, Salamon appears 
mistaken. Insulin came from Canada. 
Psychopharmacology medications (Thora¬ 
zine) came from France. Anti-depressants 
came from the Swiss pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry, along with dozens of drugs used 
in cancer and so on. The cost of drugs in 
the European single payer system is half 
the amount we pay in this country. Sal¬ 
amon needs a vacation in France, Germa¬ 
ny and / or Switzerland to experience real 
medicine dedicated to the ill. 

Dr. Jay Lefer '51 

Larchmont, N.Y. 

Climate Change 

I was dismayed to read Dr. Aaron Gleck- 
man '88's letter (Fall 2011) attacking Mi¬ 
chael Gerrard '72, subject of an earlier 
profile in CCT, as both a "hypocrite" 
and "enviro-statist" (whatever that is). 
The science of climate change cannot 
be dismissed by personal attacks, espe¬ 
cially when those attacks are launched 
against someone such as Gerrard, who 
is widely acknowledged within his pro¬ 
fessional and academic community as a 
true expert. While the letter-writer trum¬ 
pets his exposure to Plato in freshman 
CC class, it's unfortunate that he never 
learned the value of supporting one's ar¬ 
gument with facts and logic rather than 
ad hominem. 

Ed Scarvalone '81 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 



Photo ID 


Thanks for taking the time to send an 
enlarged copy of the photo on page 4 of 
the Fall 2011 issue. I now am quite certain 
that the midshipman to the left is me and, 
while the other midshipman and student 
in civilian dress are harder to clearly 
identify, I believe they are Joe Smotzer '57 
and Ken Skivington '57, '58E. 

Paul Frommer '57 was, I think, correct 
in identifying Smotzer as the other mid¬ 
shipman. 

I sent a copy of your enlarged print to 
two classmates to see if they could cor¬ 
roborate my identification. Dick Guiton, 
my former roommate, and Kel Thomson 
'57, who was a fellow midshipman, both 
agreed that I was identifiable in the pho¬ 
to. Neither had any difficulty identifying 
Alexander Hamilton. 

I would date this photo about Novem¬ 
ber 1956 and am still trying to get my 
mind around the concept of being in a 
"historical photo." 

Richard A. Drever Jr. '57, '63 Arch. 

Sebastopol, Calif. 

CORRECTIONS 

Frederick C. Stark Jr. '51, whose letter was 
published in the Fall 2011 issue, was listed 
with an incorrect class year. 

The island in the title of the book by Mar¬ 
tin Margulies '61 listed in the Fall 2011 
Bookshelf was incorrect. The correct title 
is Mhor and More: Hill Walks in Uist. 


CCT welcomes letters from readers about 
articles in the magazine but cannot 
print or personally respond to all letters 
received. Letters express the views of 
the writers and not CCT, the College or 
the University. Please keep letters to 250 
words or fewer. All letters are subject to 
editing for space and clarity. Please direct 
letters for publication "to the editor." 


winter 2011-12 













WITHIN THE FAMILY 


Building Bridges and 
Rebuilding Lives 


onald Keene '42, '49 GSAS came to Columbia from 
Brooklyn, Ashley Hayes '06 from Atlanta, separat¬ 
ed by some 64 years. On Momingside Heights, a 
passion for the culture of lapan — a country some 
6,760 miles away — blossomed in both. 

Keene (page 28) was browsing the discount 
shelves at a bookstore when he came across a two-volume edition 
of The Tale ofGenji. He invested 49 cents and became fascinated by 
the story and its hero. He went on to study under cultural histori¬ 
an Ryusaku Tsunoda and developed a close friendship with Wm. 
Theodore de Bary '41, '53 GSAS, with whom 
he helped build Columbia's program in East 
Asian languages and cultures. 

Keene spent summers in Japan during the 
early part of his teaching career, then developed 
an arrangement where he taught fall semesters 
in Japan and spring semesters at Columbia. He 
became far more famous in his adopted home¬ 
land than he was in the United States. "You can't 
go anywhere in Japan and utter the words 'Don¬ 
ald Keene' and not have everybody know him," 
says Carol Gluck '77 GSAS, Columbia's George 
Sansom Professor of History. 

After Keene became ill last winter, he an¬ 
nounced his retirement from teaching and his 
plan to become a Japanese citizen and live full¬ 
time in Tokyo, where he has kept a home for 
more than 30 years. When he taught his final 
class at Columbia in the spring, the classroom was overflowing 
with Japanese journalists and camera crews. 

Hayes (page 34) spent two weeks in Japan while in high school 
and became intrigued by its culture, past and present. She was at¬ 
tracted to Columbia because of its outstanding East Asian studies 
program. She learned Japanese and spent her junior year in Japan. 

After graduation, Hayes worked in Nagano and later in To¬ 
kyo, which is where she was when the earthquake and tsunami 
hit on March 11. With the U.S. and other countries urging its citi¬ 
zens to leave Japan, she returned to Atlanta for about 10 days, 
but her heart was still in Japan and she knew she had to return 
as soon as possible. She spent the next four months there, and al¬ 
though she again returned to Atlanta in August, she says she still 
loves Japan, reads Japanese newspapers and blogs every day and 
would live there again if that is how life unfolds. 

Hayes says, "I'd like to be one of those Americans like Donald 
Keene who's a bridge between Japan and America." 

O ne of the great things about a large research univer¬ 
sity like Columbia is the vast array of possibilities it 
affords. Wherever you go you will find a renowned 
expert on something or other. 

One of Columbia's experts on Japan is Gerald Curtis, the Bur¬ 


gess Professor of Political Science who concurrently is visiting 
professor at Waseda University and senior research fellow at the 
International Institute for Economic Studies in Tokyo and the To¬ 
kyo Foundation. He directed Columbia's Weatherhead East Asian 
Institute for 12 years and has held appointments at the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of International Affairs, Chatham House, London; the College 
de France, Paris; the Lee Kwan Yew School of Public Policy in Sin¬ 
gapore; and in Tokyo at Keio and Tokyo Universities, the Research 
Institute for Economy, Trade and Industry, the Graduate Research 
Institute for Policy Studies, and the International Institute of Eco¬ 
nomic Studies. 

Curtis visited the disaster zone on Japan's 
Northeast Pacific coast in May to prepare a docu¬ 
mentary for Japanese television, and he returned 
there numerous times in the subsequent months. 
In our cover story, "Tohoku Diary" (page 20), 
Curtis describes the devastation he saw on his 
visits and takes us to the towns and villages and 
inside the evacuation shelters and temporary 
housing to hear of the impact the disaster had on 
people in the region. 

Some of the stories are heart-wrenching. A 
woman says her only possession is the cell phone 
she had with her when she fled the tsunami, yet 
she still manages to smile and say she will be OK. 
Another woman speaks of her husband, who 
was swept away by the tsunami, the tears in her 
eyes betraying the smile on her lips. 

Yet in the face of disaster, there is hope. Mayor Sato of Minami 
Sanriku speaks of consolidating ravaged fishing ports into larger 
centers with more modem equipment. The owner of a fish packing 
plant in Ofunatu wonders where he will raise the $5 milUon-$10 
million he says it will take to recover from his loss, but adds that he 
is determined to get his plant up and running again and to rehire 
employees he had to let go. 

Curtis describes the excessive government regulations and 
segmented bureaucracy that often hampers recovery efforts. But 
he also says the story is "one of resilience, community solidarity 
and self-help," of a people determined to rebuild their lives. 

What does this have to do with the College? In this age of global¬ 
ization, what affects one part of the world often impacts the rest of it, 
or at least carries global implications. The November economic crisis 
in Europe is a perfect example, its impact being felt by the U.S. and 
other countries around the world. We all can learn from the trag¬ 
edy in Japan and the response of that country's people, companies 
and layers of government. And Curtis and Keene are examples of 
the quality of faculty members who have taught, and in Curtis' case 
continue to teach, these lessons to Columbians throughout the years, 
something that should never be taken for granted. 

A 
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“I’m looking forward to helping other 
students enjoy the same opportunities 
I received at Columbia.” 

campaignimpact.columbia.edu 










Individual stories. 
Indelible impact. 

Thanks to the generosity of its donors, 
Columbia University is doing more to: 

• train leaders in digital media 

• unlock the biology of the mind 

• transform diabetes care 

• shape skylines 

• educate generations of scholars to come 


^COLUMBIA 
h CAMPAIGN 


Join over 170,000 alumni, parents, and friends who 
are helping to shape Columbia—and our world— 
through The Columbia Campaign. 

Strengthen tomorrow’s Columbia by supporting 
financial aid, faculty, facilities, and programming that 
reflects the University’s global reach. 

Visit campaignimpact.columbia.edu Every gift counts. 
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AROUND ® QUADS 

Five Accomplished Alumni To 
Receive 2012 John Jay Awards 

By Karen Iorio 


n Wednesday, March 
7, five accomplished 
alumni will be pre¬ 
sented with 2012 
John Jay Awards for 
distinguished profes¬ 
sional achievement 
at the annual John Jay Awards Dinner at 
Ciprani 42nd Street in New York City. 

This year's honorees are Dede Gardner 
'90, EUen Gustafson '02, Ben Horowitz '88, 
Daniel Loeb '83 and Li Lu '96, '96L, '96 
Business. 

Proceeds from the dinner benefit the 
John Jay Scholarship Program, which aims 
to enhance academic and extracurricular 
experiences for outstanding first-year Col¬ 
lege students. John Jay Scholars are invited 
to participate in panels, discussions and 
outings. A John Jay Scholar will speak at 
the dinner, along with President Lee C. 


Bollinger, Interim Dean James J. Valentini 
and the honorees. 

As president and producer of Plan B 
Entertainment, Gardner oversees a wide 
range of the studio's films. Her recent pro¬ 
ductions include The Tree of Life; The Time 
Traveler's Wife; and the Academy Award- 
nominated drama The Assassination of Jesse 
James by the Coward Robert Ford. Previously, 
Gardner was e.v.p. of production at Para¬ 
mount Pictures. 

Dedicated to fighting hunger and 
malnutrition, Gustafson is founder 
and executive director of the 30 Project 
(30project.org), which addresses the cur¬ 
rent crisis in the global food system that 
has led to both hunger and obesity. She 
also is co-founder and a board member 
of FEED Projects and the FEED Founda¬ 
tion, a nonprofit that raises money to 
benefit the United Nations' World Food 


Programme's School Feeding Program 
through the sale of its iconic "FEED" bur¬ 
lap bag and other products. Gustafson's 
work has provided more than 65 million 
meals to children around the world. 

Horowitz is co-founder and general 
partner of the venture capital firm An¬ 
dreessen Horowitz. He began his career 
as a software engineer after earning a 
master's in computer science from UCLA. 
Horowitz quickly rose to v.p. and general 
manager of Netscape and is credited for 
the company's revenues of more than $100 
million. He founded the software com¬ 
pany Opsware, which he sold in 2007 to 
Hewlett-Packard. In June 2009, Horowitz 
co-founded Andreessen Horowitz, which 
holds stock in high-valued tech companies 
including Facebook and Twitter. 

Loeb is CEO of Third Point Manage¬ 
ment Co., an employee-owned hedge fund 
managing more than $7.5 billion in assets. 
Also an activist, Loeb is known for his 
public letters to other financial executives 
— and government leaders — denouncing 
their financial misconduct. Before found¬ 
ing Third Point, he worked at Citicorp. 

Prior to simultaneously receiving 
three Columbia degrees, Lu was a leader 
of the 1989 Tiananmen Square demon¬ 
strations, organizing protestors to en¬ 
courage political reform in the People's 
Republic of China. He is chairman and 
founder of Himalaya Capital, a fund 
focused on publicly traded securities 
and venture capital. Lu was named a 
global leader for tomorrow by the World 
Economic Forum in 2001. 

For more information on the dinner, 
contact Robin Vanderputten, associate 
director, events and programs: robinv@ 
columbia.edu or 212-851-7399, or go to 
college.columbia.edu / alumni / events. 



Leeza Mangaldas '11 spoke on behalf of John Jay Scholars at the 2011 dinner. A current John Jay 
Scholar will speak at the 2012 dinner. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 
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Gergiev Speaks at Core Music Event 



Elaine Sisman, the Anne Parsons Bender Professor of Music and chair of Music Humanities, 
hosted a one-hour discussion with noted Russian conductor Valery Gergiev for Music Humani¬ 
ties students and others at Miller Theatre on October 7. 


PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


R enowned Russian conductor 

Valery Gergiev spoke to a group 
of Music Humanities students 
and other members of the Col¬ 
lege and University community at Miller 
Theatre on October 7. The World Leaders 
Forum event was sponsored by the Center 
for the Core Curriculum, Pricewater- 
houseCoopers and Miller Theatre. 

Gergiev is the director of the Mariin¬ 
sky Theater in St. Petersburg, home to 
the Kirov Opera and Ballet. Under his 
leadership, the Kirov Opera has come to 
be recognized as one of today's great op¬ 
era companies. Gergiev is also principal 
conductor of the Rotterdam Philharmonic 
and principal guest conductor of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Opera. He was in New York to 
conduct the Mariinsky Orchestra at Carn¬ 
egie Hall's Opening Night Gala. 

Gergiev participated in an hour-long 
discussion with Elaine Sisman, the Anne 
Parsons Bender Professor of Music and 
chair of Music Humanities, followed by a 
question-and-answer session and a recep¬ 
tion at Faculty House. Students from Saint 
Petersberg State University also took part 
in the discussion via video conference. 

Gergiev spoke of the emotional quali¬ 
ties that draw audiences all over the world 
to the music of Tchaikovsky and of the 
emotional connections and happiness 
people feel when they hear the powerful 
voices and moving performances of op¬ 
era singers. He also answered questions 
about getting along with opera directors, 
conducting different genres such as sym¬ 
phony and ballet, and pursuing a career 
as a conductor. He said he did not under¬ 
stand the concept of a "career" before he 
had one, but that he knew he wanted to 
be a conductor when he first heard a great 
orchestra as a teenager. 

"For me, being 18 years old, 19 years 
old, it was a total shock to hear great 
orchestra, great conductor for the first 
time in a great hall... to hear great opera 
and ballet performances," he said. "So 
my destiny was clear. I knew even then, 
in 1972, that I will never change course. I 
will go and become a conductor. 

"You learn and learn, and suddenly 
you have a career," he added. "Because 
I learned something, my destiny helped 
me. At some point I was standing in front 
of the Vienna Philharmonic saying good 
morning." 

At Miller Theatre, Sisman said, Gergiev 
was "in his element" surrounded by at¬ 


tentive students. He asked many students 
their names and interests when they asked 
him a question. "He packed the house, 
with many hundreds in the audience, 
and it is clear that music excites him to his 
core," she said. "He is genuinely interested 
in communicating with and encouraging 
young people." 

The event was geared toward students 
in Music Humanities, which has been a 


required part of the Core since 1947. "Con¬ 
cert and opera attendance is a rich part of 
the Music Humanities experience," said 
Sisman, "so for students to hear such a 
vivid musician and personality and to be 
able to ask him questions is an exceptional 
opportunity. He told wonderful stories 
and revealed details about the 'miracles' 
that can happen in a concert hall." 

Sydney Schwartz Gross '05J 



We ve got you covered 


Through Columbia Alumni Association, 
life insurance is available in amounts up to 
$1,000,000, underwritten by New York Life 
Insurance Company (NY, NY 10010). 

For details about eligibility, coverage amounts, 
rates, exclusions and renewal provisions, please 
visit alumni.columbia.edu/insurance or call 
the plan administrator at 800-223-1147 

COLUMBIA alumni <±> 

ASSOCIATION CAA 
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■ Alisa Weilerstein '04 has 
been named a 2011 MacAr- 
thur Fellow by the John D. 
and Catherine T. MacArthur 
Foundation. The founda¬ 
tion's website calls the 
renowned cellist "a consum¬ 
mate performer, combining 
technical precision with 
impassioned musicianship." 

Chosen for her exceptional 
creativity and promise, Wei¬ 
lerstein will receive $500,000 
across the next five years 
to pursue a project of her 
choice. Weilerstein made her 
professional debut at 13 and, 
as a student at the College, 
was both a soloist and cham- ~~ 

ber musician. She has performed with 
prestigious orchestras including the New 
York Philharmonic, the Orchestre National 
de France and the Boston Symphony. CCT 
profiled Weilerstein while she was stu¬ 
dent: college.columbia.edu/ cct_archive/ 
may02. To see a video of her performing 
today, go to macfound.org and search for 
"Weilerstein." 

■ John Corigliano '59's One Sweet Morn¬ 
ing, an orchestral song cycle that com¬ 
memorates the 10th anniversary of the 
attacks of 9-11, had its world premiere on 
September 30, with Alan Gilbert conduct¬ 
ing mezzo-soprano Stephanie Blythe and 
the New York Philharmonic. The work. 


Alisa Weilerstein '04 

PHOTO: COURTESY THE JOHN D. 
& CATHERINE T. MacARTHUR 
FOUNDATION 


jointly commissioned by 
the New York Philharmonic 
and the Shanghai Symphony 
Orchestra, presented a 
unique challenge for the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning 
composer. "So many in the 
audience of this piece will 
have images of the fright¬ 
ful day itself burned into 
their retinas," Corigliano 
wrote in the program notes. 
"How can one hear music 
of any dramatic surges 
without imagining these 
events accompanying the 
music? Obviously, then, 

I needed to write a piece 
“ with words. I needed other 
images both to refute and complement 
the all-too-vivid ones we'd bring with us 
into the concert hall." 

For his words, Corigliano 
chose four poems, including 
a section of Homer's The Iliad. 
chronicling a massacre led by 
the Greek prince Patroclus. 

"Each kill is described in detail; 
the music, too, strives for the 
brutal and unsparing," Cori¬ 
gliano wrote about that section. 

Edward A. Weinstein '57, who 
attended one of the debut per¬ 
formances, describes the music 
as "electric, powerful and 
intense" and suggests, "Appar- 


George L. van Amson '74 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


Ed Schlossberg '67, '71 GSAS (far right) participated in a panel, "Innovation: Columbians Break 
Through," with (left to right) Kelly Golnoush Niknejad '06J, Charles Renfro '94 Arch, and Anna 
Lappe '01 SIPA at the Columbia Alumni Leaders Weekend on October 21-22. The Columbia Alumni 
Association event featured a lunch discussion between President Lee C. Bollinger and Trustees 
Chair Bill Campbell '62, '64 TC and the awarding of alumni medals to Mark Momjian '83, '86L; Neil 
Selinger '75 (in memoriam); and nine others at the Saturday gala. The event also included the an¬ 
nual Columbia College Fund Volunteer Leadership Conference featuring best-practices discussions 
on topics such as "Making the Ask for Young Alumni," "Peer-to-Peer Fundraising" and "The Power 
of Reunions," plus a lively talk on the state of the College with Interim Dean James J. valentini. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


ently, John was affected by what he read as 
a freshman." 

The College honored Corigliano in 2003 
with a John Jay Award for distinguished 
professional achievement. CCT profiled 
him the same year: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct_archive / sep03. 

■ Beau Willimon '99, '03 Arts' play Far- 
ragut North (college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
may_jun09 / alumni_profiles2) has been 
adapted for the screen as the film The Ides 
of March, starring George Clooney and 
Ryan Gosling. Originally an Off-Broadway 
hit, Willimon's show tells the story of a 
Presidential candidate and his press sec¬ 
retary on the eve of the Iowa caucus. Wil¬ 
limon was inspired by his own experience 
on the campaign trail — he volunteered 
for Charles Schumer's (D-N.Y.) senate run 
during his senior year and later worked 
for Hillary Clinton and Howard Dean. 

■ George L. Van Amson '74 

was confirmed on October 22 
as the new head of the Co¬ 
lumbia Alumni Association. 
Van Amson is a trustee emer¬ 
itus and a board member of 
the Columbia-based nonprof¬ 
it Community Impact, which 
aids disadvantaged members 
of the Morningside Heights 
community. Formerly a fi¬ 
nancial analyst for Citibank 
and Goldman Sachs, Van 
Amson now is a managing 
director of Morgan Stanley. As chair 
of CAA, which serves nearly 300,000 
alumni from all University schools. 

Van Amson succeeds James Harden '78 
Business, '83 PH. 

■ William H. Roach Jr. '66 is chairman 
of the American Heart Association for 
its 2011-12 fiscal year. He is responsible 
for the overall administration of business 
affairs, public relations and fundraising 
and presides over meetings of the Board 
of Directors and administrative cabinet. 
Roach is a retired partner with the law 
firm McDermott, Will & Emery in Chi¬ 
cago, having been named to 17 consecu¬ 
tive annual editions of The Best Lawyers in 
America, and has been a heart association 
volunteer since 2001. Roach has guided 
the association in governance and corpo¬ 
rate affairs and has been a leading fund¬ 
raiser for Chicago-area events including 
Heart Walk and Heart Ball. 
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■ Kai-Fu Lee '83, a v.p. at Google from 
2005-09 and original head of Google China, 
founded Innovation Works (en.chuangxin. 
com), a firm dedicated to supporting 
China's next wave of high-tech companies. 
Lee, who earned a Ph.D. in computer sci¬ 
ence at Carnegie Mellon, hopes to encour¬ 
age young Chinese entrepreneurs in Inter¬ 
net, mobile Internet and cloud computing 
start-ups. Thus far, Innovation Works has 
raised $180 million to support start-ups 
and also offers advising ranging from mar¬ 
keting strategies to legal assistance. 

■ David Rakoff '86 won the 2011 Thur- 
ber Prize for American Humor for his 
third collection of essays. Half Empty 
(college.columbia.edu/ cct/sep_octlO/ 
bookshelfl). Rakoff, a writer 
and humorist who was bom 
in Montreal and now lives in 
New York, has described him¬ 
self as a "New York writer" 
who also happens to be a 
"Canadian writer," a "Jewish 
writer," a "gay writer" and an 
"East Asian Studies major who 
has forgotten most of his Japa¬ 
nese" writer. The $5,000 prize 
is sponsored by the Thurber 


House, a nonprofit literary center housed 
in the boyhood home of author, humorist 
and New Yorker cartoonist James Thurber 
in Columbus, Ohio. It first was presented 
in 1997. Previous winners include Com¬ 
edy Central host Jon Stewart and humor¬ 
ist David Sedaris. 

■ Danielle Evans '04 has been named 
one of the National Book Foundation's 
"5 Under 35" outstanding fiction writ¬ 
ers. Evans also is a co-winner of the 2011 
PEN/Robert W. Bingham Prize for her 
debut story collection Before You Suffocate 
Your Own Fool Self (college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/nov_declO/bookshelfl). She earned 
a master's in creative writing from the 
Iowa Writers' Workshop and her stories 
have appeared in The Paris 
Review, A Public Space and 
The Best American Short Stories 
2010. 

■ Matt Weiland '92 has been 
named senior editor at W.W. 
Norton. He previously worked 
at the Ecco imprint of Harper- 
Collins, where he edited books 
including Padgett Powell's con¬ 
ceptual novel The Interrogative 


Mood: A Novel? and Philip Connors' nature 
memoir Fire Season: Field Notes from a Wilder¬ 
ness Lookout. Weiland said of Norton in The 
New York Observer, "It 7 s a firm I've hugely 
admired for 20 years and whose books line 
my shelves." The feeling was mutual and 
Norton's president W. Drake McFeely told 
the Observer, "Matt first captured every¬ 
one's attention here as the exceptionally 
talented young editor of an anthology we 
published in 1997. If s a thrill to bring him 
into the fold as an editor, at last." 

Karen Iorio 


25 Years of 
Coeducation 

n May 1987, the first fully coed 
class graduated from Columbia 
College. As we approach the 25th 
anniversary of this occasion, we want 
to hear from alumni about this turning 
point in the College's history. Share 
your memories of the transition on 
campus and in the classroom, and let 
us know about the impact that Colum¬ 
bia has had on your life. 

Please share your memories at 
college.columbia.edu/coeducation. 



David Rakoff '86 
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Make plans now to return to New 

York City and the Columbia campus 

for Alumni Reunion Weekend 2012. 

The weekend will feature: 

sb Class-specific panels, cocktail receptions and dinners 
planned by each class’ Reunion Committee; 

* “Back on Campus” sessions featuring Core Curriculum 
lectures. Public Intellectual lectures and more as part 
of Saturday’s Dean’s Day; 

* New York City entertainment options including 
Broadway shows and other cultural activities; 

d? All-class programs including: Wine Tasting and 
Starlight Reception with dancing, champagne and 
sweets on Low Plaza; and 

* Camp Columbia for little Columbians, ages 3-12. 



In an effort to reduce costs and be environmentally-friendly, 
Columbia College Alumni Affairs and your class’ Reunion 
Committee will communicate with you via e-mail as much 
as possible. Be sure you don’t miss out on reunion details! 
Update your contact information at http://reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/alumniupdate. 


Watch your mail and email 
for details. 


Questions? Please contact 
Fatima Yudeh, fy2165@columbia.edu 
or 212-851-7834. 


SAVE THE DATE ^THURSDAY, MAY 31-SUNDAY, JUNE 3, 2012 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 

Katherine Marshall ’12 Nurtures Passion for Japanese Culture 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


F or Katherine Marshall '12, 

thrills often take the form of un¬ 
conventional challenges, such 
as mastering Japanese as a fifth 
language or taking to the skies behind 
the controls of a Cessna 172 aircraft. 

Marshall, an East Asian languages 
and cultures major and licensed pilot, 
has accomplished both feats. But while 
she knew from a young age that she 
wanted to fly a plane — a hobby her 
father inspired and cultivated — she 
did not foresee her undergraduate ca¬ 
reer revolving around a passion for all 
things Japanese. 

Marshall already was fluent in Span¬ 
ish and French and advanced in Italian 
when she opted to learn a non-Romance 
language as a College first-year, 
a decision that set her current 
trajectory. 

"I wanted to try a more in¬ 
tensive language at Columbia 
and chose Japanese, which was 
way more intense than I ever 
had imagined," says Marshall, 
for whom acquiring languages 
became "addictive" after she 
studied in Mexico and France as 
a high school student. 

In her sophomore year, 

Marshall took two courses that 
cemented her choice of major: 
"Colloquium on Major Texts, 

East Asia," with Paul Anderer, 
the Fred and Fannie Mack Professor of 
Humanities, and "Millennial Futures: 
Mass Culture and Japan," taught by 
associate professor of anthropology 
Marilyn Ivy. 

"It was language-driven for me, but 
then I found that I was fascinated by 
Japanese history and Japanese culture," 
Marshall says. 

Marshall first traveled to Japan in 
summer 2009 as an American delegate 
to the Japan-America Student Confer¬ 
ence, a monthlong cultural exchange 
program run by the nonprofit Inter¬ 
national Student Conferences (iscdc. 
org). She returned for the first semester 
of her junior year through the Kyoto 
Consortium for Japanese Studies Study 


Abroad Program. In Kyoto, she took 
courses on language, sociology and reli¬ 
gion and signed up for cooking classes 
at a community center. Having stayed 
with a local family for part of her first 
trip, Marshall lived in an apartment the 
second time. 

"It is more challenging because you 
have to fend for yourself in terms of 
getting food, taking yourself to the doc¬ 
tor, everything," she explains. 

The summer before her semester 
abroad, Marshall conducted research 
on East Asian economic policy at the 
Business School's Center for Japanese 
Economy and Business. Since April, she 
has been editor-in-chief of the Columbia 
East Asian Review, an undergraduate re¬ 


search journal that publishes annually. 
Her senior thesis examines the evolu¬ 
tion of Japanese fashion from the '90s to 
the present. Colin Jones, Marshall's the¬ 
sis tutor and a Ph.D. candidate in the 
history department, notes the discipline 
with which Marshall has approached 
her project. 

"Katy is dedicated to her work and 
pretematurally organized," says Jones. 
"Her ability to set deadlines for herself 
and to meet those deadlines astonished 
me when we met, and it has made 
working with her an absolute pleasure." 

Initially inclined to pursue a degree in 
business elsewhere, Marshall, who was 
bom in New York and moved to Min¬ 
neapolis with her family when she was 9, 


speaks with fervor of the student-led tour 
of Columbia's campus that prompted her 
to apply early decision to the College. 

"As the tour guide was describing 
the Core, I had this epiphany that even if 
business was what I wanted to do down 
the road, there was still so much I didn't 
know," recalls Marshall. "It came down 
to the Core and being in the city." 

To Marshall's good fortune, in 2010, 
the College introduced a special con¬ 
centration in business management. 
"It's exciting to have the ability to fulfill 
my intellectual interest in East Asia 
and gain more practical knowledge as 
well," she says. 

At press time, Marshall had accepted 
a post-graduation offer to join the New 
York City office of The Boston 
Consulting Group, a global man¬ 
agement consulting firm where 
she worked last summer. 

In her spare time, Marshall 
enjoys running, skiing and, of 
course, flying. Having flown in 
small aircraft for years as a pas¬ 
senger with her father at the con¬ 
trols, Marshall became a private 
pilot at 17 after logging approxi¬ 
mately 60 hours of flight training. 
The certification process required 
a solo cross-country flight without 
a GPS or other modem equip¬ 
ment. Marshall references the 
mixture of trepidation and pride 
she experienced when she found herself 
in the air alone for the first time. 

"I often think about that before ex¬ 
ams," she says. "You can find it within 
yourself to do what you need to do, 
even if it is literally life or death. 

"That's why I chose to be a pilot and 
why I chose to study Japanese. These 
challenges are fun. They are fun to 
work through and they are even more 
fun when you can look back and say, 
'Wow, I did that.'" 


Nathalie Alonso '08 is a freelance jour¬ 
nalist and an editorial producer at LasMay 
ores.com, Major League Baseball's official 
Spanish language website. She also writes a 
career blog for women, herfabcareer.com. 



Katherine Marshall '12 has used her time in the College to 
cultivate her interest in Japan and prepare herself for a busi¬ 
ness career. 
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Food, Fun and Football at Homecoming 2011 


M ore than 1,200 alumni, students, 
family members and friends of 
all ages gathered on October 15 
at the Baker Athletics Complex for Home¬ 
coming 2011 under bright, sunny skies. 

The Big Tent was livelier than ever 
with a gourmet barbecue and carnival, 
music and camaraderie. The Cleverest 
Band in the World, supported by the 
Columbia cheerleaders, got the group 
singing such Columbia favorites as 
"Roar, Lion, Roar" and "Who Owns 
New York?" and even a rousing non- 
Columbia tune. Guns N' Roses' "Sweet 
Child o' Mine." 

Alumni had more time than usual to 
mingle with classmates and friends, as 
the football game against Penn at Robert 
K. Kraft Field started at 3:30 p.m. instead 
of the usual 1:30 p.m. because it was 
televised on the Versus channel. A bois¬ 
terous crowd of 9,124 saw the Lions lead 
most of the way before succumbing to 
the Quakers 27-20 on a touchdown with 
just 25 seconds left to play. 

To view more Homecoming photos, go to Web 
Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 
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Courtney Bender is an associ¬ 
ate professor and director of 
undergraduate studies in the 
Department of Religion. She 
is the author of several books, 
including The New Metaphys¬ 
icals: Spirituality and the 
American Religious Imagina¬ 
tion, which won a 2011 Asso¬ 
ciation of American Publishers 
PROSE Book Award. She was 
co-chair of the Social Science 
Research Council's Initiative 
on Spirituality, Political En¬ 
gagement and Public Life and 
will chair SSRC's new interdis¬ 
ciplinary research initiative on 
prayer. Bender earned a B.A. 
from Swarthmore and a Ph.D. 
from Princeton. 

Where did you grow up? 

Until I was 111 lived in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virgin¬ 
ia, and then my family moved 
to Lancaster, Pa. 

What did you want to be? 

I wanted to be an archi¬ 
tect or an archaeologist. I 
wanted to build things or 
dig things. 

How did you become inter¬ 
ested in studying religion? 

By the time I went to college 
I had abandoned my archi¬ 
tecture plans and thought I 
would be an English major, 
maybe write poetry. I needed 
a fourth course to fill out my 
first semester, so I took a 
course called "War and Peace" 
in the Department of Religion. 
The professor lectured stand¬ 
ing on one leg, which kept 
our attention. He was a very 
brilliant, very odd man, and it 
was gripping material. 

Religion also interested 
me personally. I grew up in a 
Mennonite community that 
went through a rather big 
schism when I was a teen¬ 
ager, which effectively split 
a community that had been 
tightly tied together by fam¬ 
ily and cultural traditions. 
"How could this happen?" 

I wondered. With encour¬ 
agement from professors, I 


spent my senior year writing 
an ethnography of the split-off 
group. By then, I was hooked 
on both ethnographic method 
and religious studies. 

How did you end up at 
Columbia? 

I was living in New York and 
finishing my dissertation when 
I received a call from a friend 
in Columbia's sociology de¬ 
partment who was going on 
leave. His department needed 
someone to teach his "Mass 
Media and Popular Culture" 
course. I had never taught a 
class, but I said I would do it, 
and they agreed to let me. One 
hundred undergraduates ap¬ 
peared on the first day — they 
thought they were getting 
him. Most of them stayed, and 
I learned how to teach pretty 
quickly. The year after that, a 
job opened up in religion. 


What have you been work¬ 
ing on? 

I'm starting up some projects 
and finishing some others. 
My most recent book. The 
New Metaphysicals, asks how 
spiritual identities take shape 
in the United States. Scholars 
of all types have tended not 
to ask good questions about 
people who call themselves 


spiritual, or about the institu¬ 
tions — secular or religious 
— that support them. As the 
percentage of Americans in 
this category continues to 
grow, the questions about 
how spiritual identity comes 
to make sense, and how it 
comes to be connected to 
particular social and political 
aspirations, seem important 
to pursue. The questions that 
this research posed to me 
have subsequently led me 
in a number of directions, 
including explorations into 
the legal and political impli¬ 
cations of American religious 
pluralism and the role of 
mid-century art museums 
in shaping certain secular- 
spiritual dispositions. 

What are you teaching these 
days? 

This fall. I'm teaching an un¬ 


dergraduate seminar on reli¬ 
gion in urban life, "Religious 
Worlds of New York." Each 
student is conducting a study 
of a religious site or communi¬ 
ty; we are primarily concerned 
with investigating how the city 
shapes religious practice, and 
in some cases how religious 
action impacts city life. In the 
spring I will teach "Sociology 
of Religion" and a graduate 
field methods class. 

What's your favorite food? 

I will eat almost anything, as 
long as care and attention has 
gone into its preparation. 

Where do you live? 

Claremont Avenue. 

Are you married? Do you 
have kids? 

I am married. My husband 
is an associate professor 
in the microbiology and 
immunology department 
uptown. I have two kids, 

13 and 7, who attend the 
School at Columbia. 


What do you do to unwind? 

I hang out with my kids in 
New York. We try to take one 
day a week out of the neigh¬ 
borhood and if possible out of 
Manhattan. I also garden in 
the comer outside my office 
on 120th and Claremont — I 
guess I haven't fully given up 
my interest in digging! 

If you could be anywhere in 
the world right now, where 
would you be? 

I'd be nowhere but here. I 
appreciate the opportunity to 
leave the city sometimes, but 
this place has such wonder¬ 
ful, challenging energy. 

What's your favorite spot in 
New York? 

This will be different in a few 
months, but right now. Gov¬ 
ernor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Park on the Hudson, which 
is always cool and has a gor¬ 
geous vista. 

What's the last book you 
read for pleasure that 
you really enjoyed? 

Great Expectations, which I 
read for the first time this 
summer, and Teju Cole's 
novel Open City. 

What are you most proud of 
on your resume? 

My most recent book. It's 
won some awards, and it's 
being read in classrooms and 
discussed publicly, so I am 
glad that the ideas are getting 
out there. But more impor¬ 
tantly, I felt truly alive when 
I was researching and writ¬ 
ing it — I hope each of my 
students has that experience 
at least once, and hope I will 
again, soon. 

Interview and photo: 
Ethan Rouen '04/, 'll Business 

To watch videos of Bender discuss¬ 
ing additional topics, including 
her upcoming Mini-Core class, 
"Religious Pluralism and Secu¬ 
lar Society," which will be taught 
in February, go to Web Extras at 
college, columbia.edu/'cct. 



Five Minutes with ... Courtney Bender 
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CC Fund Welcomes New Executive Director 


A llen Rosso has joined the Alumni 
Office as executive director of the 
Columbia College Fund (college. 
columbia.edu/ alumni/ fund). 

Rosso is an industry leader in 
annual giving with 17 years 
of experience. He started at 
Columbia in mid-October 
after working at Mindframe, a 
startup that develops technol¬ 
ogy and social media solutions 
to enhance relationship-based 
fundraising. Prior to joining 
Mindframe, Rosso was execu¬ 
tive director of annual giving 
at Chicago and Vanderbilt. 

At Chicago, he managed the col¬ 
lege's and the university's annual 
giving campaigns, raising in excess of 
$18 million annually, and led a staff of 


25. He managed the college reunion 
program, launched a revamped class- 
based volunteer program that resulted 
in a threefold increase in the 
number of volunteer solicitors 
and made major strides in 
increasing participation from 
alumni and from seniors. At 
Vanderbilt, Rosso managed 
the annual giving programs 
for eight schools and the 
library system, increasing 
annual fund dollars by 27 
percent and participation by 
9 percent; managed a faculty, 
staff and community giving 
campaign; created a consistent donor 
stewardship program; and managed 
recruitment and renewal for an annual 
giving society. 


Help Support CCT 

C olumbia College Today brings you 
news of your alma mater and 
profiles of its people you won't 
find anywhere else. Wherever you are 
— Los Angeles, Louisville, London or the 
Lower East Side — CCT is the best way 
to stay connected with your classmates 
and with Columbia. 

Your tax-deductible contribution 
helps make all this possible. CCT re¬ 
mains free of charge — no donation is 
required to receive the magazine or to 
access our website (college.columbia. 
edu/cct). But if you choose to support 
us, you may do so online (college.col 
umbia.edu/cct/giving), by phone (212- 
851-7852) or by mailing a check, made 
payable to Columbia College Today ( Co¬ 
lumbia College Today, Columbia Alumni 
Center, 622 w. 113th St., MC 4530,1st 
FI., New York, NY 10025). All donors are 
recognized each fall, after the close of 
the fiscal year on June 30, on the CCT 
website (college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
falll 1). 

We greatly appreciate your support, 
and ask that you stay in touch and 
share news at college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/contactus. 


Contact CCT Online 

I t's easy to get in touch with CCT via the web (college.columbia.edu/cct/contactus). 
Update your contact information, let us know what you think in a letter to the editor, 
send us an email or submit a Class Note, Class Note photo, information for an obitu¬ 
ary or a classified advertisement. 



Travel with Columbia 



WILD ALASKA JOURNEY 

June 25-JuLy 2, 2012 

Experience Alaska firsthand as we travel from Fairbanks 
to Anchorage on an eight-day exploration of the state's 
rugged coasts, temperate rainforests, and rolling inland 
tundra. Travel with alumni and friends as expert local 
guides lead hiking, kayak, and canoe excursions through 
the wilds, or relax and soak in the wildlife-rich scenery. 
This exclusive Columbia Alumni Travel Study program 
is limited to just 16 guests, allowing intimate access to 
Alaska's wilderness and a more personal experience in 
the far north. 


For more information about any of our trips, visit alumni.columbia.edu/travel or call 866-325-8664. 

Learn more. Stay connected COLUMBIAN 

alumni.columbia.edu association bum 
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Roar, Lion, Roar 

Injury to Agho Clouds Men’s Basketball Picture 

By Alex Sachare '71 


oach Kyle Smith, in his 
second season at Columbia, 
had planned to take men's 
basketball back to basics. 

Prior to the start of the 
2011-12 campaign, he declared, "When 
in doubt, we'll go back to our ABCs — 
that 7 s Agho, Barbour and Cisco." 

Smith's plan took a huge hit in the 
second game of the season, the home 
opener against Furman on November 
14, when defending Ivy League scoring 
champion Noruwa Agho '12 suffered 
an injured left knee. He is expected to 
miss much, if not all, of the remainder 
of the season. "We're planning on not 
having him anytime in the near future, 
or the late future," Smith told Spectator. 

Agho had been expected to team with 
fellow guard Brian Barbour '13, the team's 
top two in scoring, assists and steals last 
season, and center Mark Cisco '13, who 
showed flashes of talent while battling a 
string of injuries and illness last year, to 
form the core of this year's Lions. Without 
Agho, it will be up to Barbour and Cisco 
to provide the nucleus if Columbia is to 
improve on the 15-13 record it posted in 
Smith's debut season, including an impres¬ 
sive 10-4 at home. Columbia was 6-8 in Ivy 
play and tied for fifth place in the league. 

While some teams look for easy op¬ 
ponents for the non-conference portion of 
their schedule, Columbia went the other 
way, opening its season by traveling to 
Storrs, Conn., to face defending national 
champion Connecticut on November 
11. "It's always good to play against the 
best," said Smith. "For the players, it 7 s 
an awesome atmosphere. For the head 
coach, it's terrifying." 

The Lions fell behind early, trailed 
25-10 midway through the first half and 
never really caught up, although they cut 
the deficit to single digits before bowing 
70-57. "We competed," Smith said after 
the game. "There were a lot of positives for 
us. This should be a confidence builder." 

Three nights later, Columbia led most 
of the way against Furman before Agho 
suffered his injury with 6:19 to play. The 
visitors rallied to beat the Lions 62-58, but 
the bigger loss was Agho, an All-Ivy First 
Team selection last year after averaging 



Columbia's basketball fortunes could hinge on the prog¬ 
ress of center Mark Cisco ' 13 , seen here boxing out for 
a rebound against Connecticut in the season opener. 

PHOTO: GEOFFREY BOLTE 


16.8 points per game. "There's an emo¬ 
tional shot that your team takes," Smith 
said of losing his star player. "We just have 
to bear down on the fundamentals — the 
little firings — because that 7 s really what 
you can control." 

The Lions, whose 70.8 ppg last season 
were the most for a Columbia team in 18 
years, will begin the Ivy League portion 
of their schedule on Friday, January 13, by 
hosting Penn. 

Barbour emerged as a starter last season 
and averaged 13.3 points and 3.2 assists 
per game. But with the departure of last 
season's leading rebounder, Asenso Am- 
pim '11, and 7-footers Max Craig '11 and 
Zack Crimmins '11, a key to Columbia's 
success could be the play of Cisco, a 6-foot- 
9,245-pounder who was hampered last 
season by appendicitis, a knee injury and 
a concussion. Despite being limited to 17.1 
minutes per game, he averaged 6.8 ppg 
and 4.6 rebounds per game. 

As for the Ivies, Smith downplayed the 
preseason media poll in which the Lions 
were picked to finish seventh, saying, 
"You could throw a blanket over teams 2 
through 7, they're really that close." The 
team everyone will be chasing is expected 
to be Harvard, last year's co-champion, 
which received 16 of 17 first-place votes 
from the media panel. 

■ FALL ROUNDUP: Football coach Nor- 
ries Wilson was relieved of his duties af¬ 
ter the Lions completed a 1-9 season, one 
in which the Lions came close to winning 


several times before finally beating 
Brown in double overtime 35-28 in the 
season finale. In six seasons, Wilson's 
teams compiled a 17-43 record. 

Highlighting the fall season, Colum¬ 
bia's men's soccer team finished just 
one point away from the Ivy champion¬ 
ship. After Brown and Dartmouth had 
battled to a scoreless draw on the final 
day of the season, Columbia needed a 
win over Cornell to leapfrog both and 
capture the crown, but could only man¬ 
age a 1-1 tie at Ithaca on November 12. 
Columbia finished 8-7-2 overall and 
4-2-1 in Ivy play, its best league record 
since 2002, but one point behind Brown 
and Dartmouth, who were 4-1-2. 

Volleyball and field hockey both 
enjoyed winning seasons. Volleyball was 
15-10 overall and 9-5 in the league, while 
field hockey finished 9-8 overall and 5-2 
in Ivy play, missing the league title by just 
one game. Women's soccer did not fare as 
well, going 6-10-1 overall and 3-3-1 in 
the league. 

The men's and women's cross country 
teams fared well, both finishing second in 
the Ivy League Heptagonal Champion¬ 
ships and placing third and fourth, respec¬ 
tively, at the NCAA Northeast Regionals. 

For the latest news on Columbia Athletics, 
visit gocolumbialions.com. 

■ COACH JONES: Joe Jones, who 
coached Columbia's men's basketball 
team from 2003-10 and spent last year 
as the associate head coach at Boston 
College, is now the head coach at Boston 
University. Jones inherited a Columbia 
team that went 2-25 and was winless in 
Ivy play in 2002-03 and built it to respect¬ 
ability, compiling an 86-108 record in 
seven seasons as the Lions' head coach. 

■ RUGBY @ 50: The men's rugby club held 
a reunion to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of its founding as well as the women's 
rugby club's 20th. A three-day event, it 
commenced with a reception on April 15 

at the Dodge Fitness Center where dub 
president Thomas Timberlake '12, captain 
Derek Lipscomb '11 and women's captain- 
president Juliette Conte '12 introduced their 
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teammates to about 50 attending alumni, 
including Friends of Columbia Rugby 
Alumni Board members Brian Murphy '84, 
Lewis Fischbein '72, Richard Coppo '69 and 
Richard Luthmann '01. Among others in 
attendance were John Sidtis '73; Bradford 
Higgins '74, '78L; James O'Donnell '74; 

Dr. Luke Vaughan '76; Dr. Peter Beller '77; 
Christopher Sheridan '90 GS; Peter Hatch 
'92; Stuart Deamley '01; Mathew Hughes 
'01, '07 Business; Ikenna Ibe '01E; Jeremy 


Mangion '01E; Christopher Miller '01, '08 
GSAS; Dr. Daniel Wetmore '01; Nicholas 
E lkins '02; Augustin Llona '02; Michele 
Connolly '01; Jessica Grodstein-Kennedy 
'01; Becca Parks '01 Barnard; and Rebecca 
Brafman '04. 

A match was played the next evening 
against Yale RFC at the soccer stadium to 
commemorate club founders John Wel¬ 
lington '57; Patrick Moran '63, '64 Busi¬ 
ness; William Smith '57; and Bill Campbell 


'62, '64 TC in a reprise of their initial 
match at the old Squadron A Armory a 
half-century earlier. As in their inaugural 
encounter, Columbia emerged the victor. 
Heavy rains could not dampen spirits as 
the Old Blue RFC, the club's alumni bene¬ 
factors, hosted a post-match barbecue in 
the shelter of Wien Stadium. The weekend 
concluded on a sunny Sunday with the 
traditional social match between the club 
and its alumni. 


IN MEMORIAM 

a Kathleen McDermott, a senior admin¬ 
istrator known for her kindness, laughter 
and wisdom, died on October 16 after a 
four-year battle with ALS, also known as 
Lou Gehrig's disease. She was 67. 

McDermott was bom in the Bronx and 
earned an R.N. degree from St. Clare's 
Nursing School in New York, graduating 
first in her class, as well as a B.A. from 
Lehman College and an M.A. and Ph.D. 
from UC Berkeley. She spent many years 
teaching and working in Hong Kong, 
Wales, Vermont and England. 

Among the highlights of her 21-year 
tenure with Columbia, she was the Col¬ 
lege's first residential dean in 1991, hired 
by then-Dean of Students Roger Lehecka 
'67, '74 GSAS; she was an adviser for 
study abroad and fellowships; and she 
was on the board of Community Impact 
from 1991-2006. In 2007 McDermott 
was named a.v.p. and director of global 
programs, a position from which she had 
recently retired. A trained psychiatric 
nurse, colleagues said McDermott spent 
many late evenings at St. Luke's Hospital, 
tending to students. 

"She was one of those individuals 
whose life was her job, and hundreds and 
hundreds of students benefited from her 
commitment," Susan Mescher, McDer- 


Kathleen McDermott 


mott 7 s friend and deputy v.p., 
strategic planning in the Vice 
President/ s Office for Arts and 
Sciences, said in a Spectator 
article. 

In 2010, the NAFSA: As¬ 
sociation of International Edu¬ 
cators selected McDermott as 
the recipient of the Education 
Abroad Leadership Award, 
which recognizes one member 
each year for "distinguished 
service to the education abroad profession." 

Beyond her professional achieve¬ 
ments, McDermott was admired for her 
commitment to family and friendship. 
"She's known for having been unaffected, 
tough — in a good way — wise and ex¬ 
traordinarily energetic with a good sense 
of humor," Mary Dooley, public safety 
administrative coordinator, told Spectator. 
"She was known for her loving and car¬ 
ing heart and her ability to reach anyone 
in time of need." 

McDermott was predeceased by her 
son, Paul Grandpierre '87, and a nephew, 
Michael. She is survived by her daugh¬ 
ters, Claire Grandpierre and Caitlin Bell; 
granddaughter, Charlotte Soubirous; 
sister, Eileen; and brothers and sisters-in- 
law, Gerry and his wife, Eleanore, Dan 



and his wife, Kathy, and Jim 
and his wife, Pam. 

Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Kath¬ 
leen McDermott Scholarship 
Fund, c/o Eleanor L. Coufos 
'03, Columbia College Fund, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 
W. 113th St, MC 4530,3rd 
FI., New York, NY 10025 or 
212-851-7483; or to the Elea¬ 
nor and Lou Gehrig MDA/ 
ALS Center, Office of Development, 100 
Haven Ave., Ste 29D, New York, NY 10032. 
A memorial service was held at St. Paul's 
Chapel on November 5. 

■ Tian Bu '13, from Greenville, S.C., died 
on October 23. Known to friends as Tina, 
Bu studied psychology. She also was a 
talented writer and a gifted artist and 
musician; in a Spectator article, former 
floormate Jason Han '12 recalled hearing 
her practice violin when he walked past 
her room. "I'd stop and appreciate it for a 
moment," Han said. "Thats how I got to 
know Tina, moments in passing." 

Bu also was involved in Quest, a na¬ 
tional leadership organization, and was 
active in a campus bible study group. 

Alexis Tonti 'll Arts 



Have You Moved? 

To ensure that you receive 
CCT and other College infor¬ 
mation, let us know if you 
have a new postal or email 
address, a new phone num¬ 
ber or even a new name. 

Click "Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct 
or call 212-851-7852. 


DATE IMACT! 


Join the singles’ 
network exclusively 
for graduates, faculty 
and students of the 
Ivy League 
MIT, Stanford and 
few others. 

www.rightstuffdatinq.com 

1-800-988-5288 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


■ ON THE RISE: Columbia's endow¬ 
ment rose 23.6 percent, to $7.8 billion, in 
Fiscal Year 2010-11, the second year in 

a row that the University has achieved 
the largest percentage increase in the Ivy 
League. Harvard announced an increase 
of 21.4 percent, to $32 billion, while Yale 
and Princeton announced increases of 22 
percent apiece to $19.4 billion and $17.1 
billion, respectively. Columbia was the 
only Ivy to surpass the S&P 500's 22 per¬ 
cent gain for FY11. "For every measurable 
period, since the Investment Management 
Co. was established in 2002, Columbia has 
produced excellent returns," said Senior 
E.V.P. Robert Kasdin, who sits on the board 
of the company that manages the Univer¬ 
sity's endowment. For example, during 
the past decade, Columbia has had an¬ 
nualized returns of 9.9 percent, just behind 
Yale's 10.1 percent but ahead of Harvard's 
9.4 percent. 

■ NO. 4, AGAIN: For the second con¬ 
secutive year, Columbia placed fourth in 
U.S. News & World Report's annual rank¬ 
ing of national universities. Princeton 
moved up one spot from a year ago into 
a tie with Harvard for No. 1, with Yale 
remaining third. Five schools tied for 
fifth: Caltech, MIT, Stanford, Chicago and 
Penn. Duke completed the top 10. U.S. 


News' ratings are based on peer evalua¬ 
tions, graduation and freshman retention 
rates, faculty resources, student selectiv¬ 
ity, financial resources, graduation rate 
performance and alumni giving rate. For 
more information, go to usnews.com and 
search for "best colleges." 

■ GLOBAL CENTERS: Columbia has 
opened two new Global Centers, in San¬ 
tiago, Chile, and Istanbul, Turkey, and 
plans to open another center in Nairobi, 
Kenya, in early 2012. They join existing 
centers in Beijing, China; Amman, Jor¬ 
dan; Mumbai, India; and Paris, France. 
According to a University statement 
announcing the opening of the center 
in Istanbul on November 1, "Columbia 
Global Centers provide flexible regional 
hubs for a wide range of activities and 
resources intended to enhance the quali¬ 
ty of research and learning at the Univer¬ 
sity. They establish interactive partner¬ 
ships across geographic boundaries and 
academic disciplines by bringing to¬ 
gether scholars, students, public officials, 
private enterprise and innovators from 
many fields.... The centers also support 
a significant expansion of opportunities 
for Columbia students to do hands-on 
research and service-learning abroad, 
particularly those who may not want to 


spend a full semester or academic year 
off-campus." 

■ REPRIEVE: A freak snowstorm blan¬ 
keted the Northeast on October 29 and 
knocked out power for more than one 
million people in the region, among them 
many high school students who were fac¬ 
ing November 1 deadlines for their early 
decision applications to many schools — 
including the College. As phrases such as 
"nervous breakdown" and "if the power 
doesn't come back I'll cry" began to ap¬ 
pear on social media sites, Columbia and 
about 75 other schools responded by ex¬ 
tending the deadline, in Columbia's case 
to November 4. Columbia also extended 
the deadline for early decision financial 
aid to November 18. 

■ TRUSTEE: Rolando T. Acosta '79, '82L 
was elected to the Board of Trustees, the 
University's 24-member governing body, 
at the trustees' meeting last June. He began 
his six-year term at the start of the 2011-12 
academic year in September. Previously, 
he was on the boards of the College and 
the Law School alumni associations. 

Acosta was elected as a New York State 
Supreme Court justice in New York Coun¬ 
ty in 2002. He was selected, along with 
Supreme Court Justice Sonia Sotomayor, 



A ceremonial groundbreaking was held at Homecoming on October 15 for the 48 , 000 -square-foot Campbell Sports Center at the Baker Athletics 
Complex. Wielding the shovels (left to right) are President Lee C. Bollinger, lead architect and faculty member Steven Holl, Athletics Director M. 
Dianne Murphy, Trustees Vice Chair Philip Milstein '71 and Trustees Chair Bill Campbell ' 62 , '64 TC, the facility's lead benefactor. 
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as a 2004 Judge of the Year by the National 
Hispanic Bar Association. A star varsity 
baseball player at the College, Acosta has 
long been active in the community de¬ 
velopment of Upper Manhattan. He was 
a founding board member of the Upper 
Manhattan Empowerment Zone, where he 
spearheaded human capital and quality of 
life proposals. 


IN LUMINE TUO 

■ HISTORY: Professor of History Eliza¬ 
beth Blackmar is the winner of the Ameri¬ 
can Historical Association's Nancy Ly¬ 
man Roelker Mentorship Award for un¬ 
dergraduate mentoring. Blackmar, who 
specializes in social and urban history, 
will receive the award at the AHA's meet¬ 
ing in Chicago on January 6. "This prize 
honors not just innovative pedagogy but 
also mentoring long after the classroom 
experience is over," noted Merlin Chowk- 
wanyun '05, who was among a group of 
two dozen former students who wrote 
letters on Blackmar's behalf and orga¬ 
nized a campaign for her. 



Richard Sun '13 has received Ireland's prestigious Undergraduate Award for academic excellence 
and innovation. The economics major's paper. Triple Bottom Analysis of Sustainable Urban Devel¬ 
opment, earned him a trip to Dublin, where President of Ireland Mary McAleese presented him 
with the Oscar Wilde Gold Medal in the sustainability category at Dublin Castle on October 28. 

As a recipient in the Undergraduate Awards' new international category. Sun was selected from 
students at top universities in the united States, the united Kingdom and Canada. He became in¬ 
terested in environmentalism when he served on the city council's recycling advisory committee 
in his hometown of Summit, N.J. in 2006-09; he also is a 2011 Morris K. Udall and Stewart L. Udall 
Scholar for excellence in national environmental policy. 
photo: marc O'Sullivan 



Were You Married in 
St. Paul’s Chapel? 


E very year, about 
60 couples get 
married in Co¬ 
lumbia's St. Paul's 
Chapel, and in more 
than 90 percent of 
the cases, one or both 
members are alumni 
of the College, Barnard 
or Engineering. If you 
were married at St. 

Paul's, please share 
memories of your 
wedding — we look 
forward to hearing 
from you (chaplain@ 
columbia.edu). 

St. Paul's is a histor¬ 
ic NYC landmark and 
an architectural gem, 
with original furnish¬ 
ings including an Aeo¬ 
lian Skinner organ, one - 

of the finest examples of 20th-century organ building. For 
inquires about weddings in St. Paul's, please contact Robert 
Doyle, assistant director, Earl Hall Center: rd252l@columbia. 
edu or 212-854-6242, or visit columbia.edu/cu/earl. 

Jewelnel Davis, University Chaplain 



Help your recent grads spread their wings 

Spacious, well appointed studio residences at 
Griffin Court are priced from S599K, and can be yours 
for less than the price of renting*. 

j||P^Fu|l'Service Building with Complete Amenity Package | Landscaped, Two-Tiered 
Private Courtyard | 421a Tax Abatement and Attractive Financing Options 

Learn more at www.griffincourtcondo.com 

Thicompltttttrmi artininOffiringPImiviiliblifromth* _ 

aeaw Sponsor. File No. CD08-0664. ‘ApplUs to qualified purchisars. 212.732.0372 
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A woman whose house was washed away stands amidst debris in 
the Shinhamacyo area of Japan following the earthquake and tsu¬ 
nami of March 11. 
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A member of the Columbia faculty since 1968, Gerald 
Curtis is the author of numerous books on Japanese 
culture and politics, written in both English and Japa¬ 
nese. He was director of Columbia's Weatherhead East 
Asian Institute for a total of 12 years between 1974 
and 1990. In 2004, he was awarded the Order of the 
Rising Sun, Gold and Silver Star by the Emperor of 
Japan, one of the highest honors bestowed by the Japa¬ 
nese government. Curtis visited the disaster zone on 
Japan's Northeast Pacific coast in May to prepare a 
documentary for Japanese television and he returned 
there numerous times in the subsequent months. 


protect people and property in the event of a major earthquake. 
For example, Japan's bullet train system has a network of 97 
earthquake detectors; about 15 seconds before the earthquake hit 
the tracks, automatic brakes stopped all 27 bullet trains that were 
running. There was extensive damage done at many places along 
the route to stations, bridges and tunnels—but no lives were lost. 
In Tokyo, high-rise buildings swayed — and did so for so many 
minutes that it made some people feel as though they were sea¬ 
sick — but none collapsed. In the north, the earthquake knocked 
out electricity, gas and water lines, but power was restored rela¬ 
tively quickly in areas that were beyond the reach of the tsunami, 
and deaths and injuries were relatively few. 

If there had not been the tsunami, the lead story about March 
11 would have focused on the remarkably successful earthquake 
disaster prevention measures Japan has adopted. 

E arthquake damage to the train station at Sendai, Miyagi pre¬ 
fecture's capital, had been repaired by the time I got there on 
May 4, a few days after bullet train service resumed along 
the entire Tokyo-Aomori route. Neither at the train station nor any¬ 
where else in the city center was there evidence that Sendai had 
been violently shaken by the strongest earthquake in its history. 


^liekndscapejiadbeentumedinto^nendlesswstaofdebris^j 
punctuated by the occasional presence of a boat or car perched on 
the roof of some concrete structure that somehow did not collapse. 


T here are towns along the Pacific coast in To- 
hoku, the region northeast of Tokyo, with 
names like Ofunato and Rikuzen Takada 
in Iwate prefecture and Minami Sanriku 
and Watari in Miyagi prefecture, that until 
March 11 of this year meant little more to 
most Japanese than the names of towns 
along the Maine coast mean to most Ameri¬ 
cans. Many people knew these towns only as places from where 
Japanese got a lot of their fish, and that they have a harsh winter 
climate and hard-working people of few words. 

The 9.0 magnitude earthquake and the ensuing tsunami that 
struck Tohoku on March 11 changed all that. Now the names of 
these towns — towns that I visited over several days at the be¬ 
ginning of May — and others on the northeast coast evoke im¬ 
ages of miles upon miles of devastation where houses, ports, 
fishing boats, merchant shops and small factories, rice fields and 
hot houses for vegetables and strawberries have disappeared. 
The landscape had been turned into an endless vista of debris 
punctuated by the occasional presence of a boat or car perched 
on the roof of some concrete structure that somehow did not 
collapse under the incredible force of the tsunami that left more 
than 20,000 people dead or missing. The tsunami damaged or 
destroyed 125,000 buildings and spread an estimated 27 million 
tons of debris over a wide expanse of the northeast Pacific coast. 
In Miyagi prefecture alone, the debris tonnage was the equivalent 
of 23 years of the prefecture's garbage. 

Few lives were lost as a result of the earthquake itself. Japan 
has gone to extraordinary lengths to adopt strict building codes, 
early warning systems, evacuation drills and other measures to 


As soon as I arrived in Sendai, I headed to the airport. Driving 
toward the ocean from the city center, everything looked normal 
for the first 10 kilometers or so. Then the scenery suddenly turned 
bizarre: a smashed car sitting in the middle of a rice field, wood, 
metal and other debris scattered here and there. The closer I got 
to the ocean, the more destruction I saw: a two-story building, for 
example, whose walls were still intact but without any windows 
on either the first or second floor. The tsunami had blown them 
out, washing away most of the things that had been inside and 
drowning people who were living there. I could see large charac¬ 
ters painted at the top of what had been the building's entrance. 
They indicated that this had been a community old-age home. 

There was an incredible number of cars tossed about helter- 
skelter throughout the area along the coast, many so crushed and 
mangled that it looked as though they had been involved in head- 
on collisions. One car was perpendicular, with the front half of its 
hood buried in the ground as though someone had tried to plant 
it. Others were upside down; one looked as though it was trying to 
climb a tree. The Self Defense Forces (SDF) had been collecting and 
sorting the debris and piling it up — wood here, scrap metal there 
— for eventual disposal. Every so often along the side of a road 
there would be a stack of ruined automobiles piled on top of each 
other and taking up the equivalent of half a New York City block. 
Since automobiles are virtually the sole mode of transportation for 
people who live in this coastal part of Sendai, it is not unusual for a 
household to have several cars for family members to commute to 
work. Never have I seen so many ruined automobiles. 

The area around the airport, the large Sendai shipping port, 
the Wakabayashi ward that suffered the most death and destruc¬ 
tion in Sendai, and everything in between was a scene of utter 
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devastation. It is going to take imagination, money, bold plan¬ 
ning and strong political leadership to rebuild this area. The rice 
fields have been inundated with salt water and the land in many 
places has sunk 70-80 centimeters. Restoring this land to agricul¬ 
tural use will be difficult and expensive. The port will be restored 
and airport repairs will be completed, but in the absence of some 
development scheme, the population of this comer of Sendai and 
even more so in the affected towns along the coast undoubtedly 
will decline, leaving behind mostly elderly people who cannot or 
do not want to leave the only place they have ever known, even 
if there is nothing there. 

The tsunami had rolled across the Sendai airport, washing 
mud and debris onto the runways and doing extensive damage 
to the terminal building. With the bullet train system down, the 
airport not functioning, boats unable to enter the Sendai port and 
roadways cracked and covered with debris, it was a monumental 
task to get relief supplies and rescue workers into the region. 

In the days immediately following the earthquake, the U.S. 
military in Japan launched Operation Tomodachi (tomodachi 
meaning friend), ferrying supplies by helicopter from the air¬ 
craft carrier U.S.S. Ronald Reagan, which had changed course to 
go to Japanese waters to assist the 
humanitarian effort. A team of Air 
Force special forces flew from Oki¬ 
nawa to a Japanese SDF airbase near 
Sendai and then traveled to the air¬ 
port in Humvees they had brought 
with them. Within a few hours the 
team had enough of one of the run¬ 
ways cleared for C-130s to land with 
emergency supplies. When I got to 
the airport IV 2 months later, the run¬ 
ways were open for limited domes¬ 
tic civilian traffic but the passenger 
terminal building had been so badly 


damaged that there was only one small area being used for ticket¬ 
ing and passenger check-in. 

The Japanese press and television coverage of the activities of 
the American troops no doubt reinforced Japanese public support 
for alliance with the United States. U.S. military personnel, in addi¬ 
tion to their work in opening the airport and ferrying in supplies, 
worked with the SDF in the offshore search for victims. They also 
cleared the debris at one of the many damaged train stations. 

American participation in efforts to help people in Tohoku has 
not been limited to the military. There are American and other 
foreign volunteers working with Japanese and international 
NGOs throughout the disaster zone. One of these is an interna¬ 
tional disaster relief organization. All Hands, which is active in 
Ofunato city in Iwate prefecture. What the American volunteers 
working with All Hands are doing is a reminder that the U.S.- 
Japan relationship is far more than a military alliance. 

The great majority of Americans working in Tohoku with All 
Hands and with other NGOs are people living in Japan. A typical 
case is that of a businessman who has been in Kanazawa for more 
than 15 years, who took time off from work to volunteer with All 
Hands, saying that after all Japan has done for him he could not 
stay away and do nothing. 

Another American there turned 
out to be a student of mine from 20 
years ago. (Teach long enough and 
former students show up in all sorts 
of unexpected places.) Having gone 
from Columbia to a successful career 
as an investment banker, he became 
prosperous and was enjoying retired 
life in Tokyo until the earthquake 
struck. Able to set his schedule as 
he likes, he decided to do volunteer 
work with All Hands, and this subse¬ 
quently became his calling. He heads 



Professor Gerald Curtis visits the disaster zone as part of a 
documentary for Japanese television. 

PHOTO: COURTESY GERALD CURTIS 
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the All Hands operation in Tohoku, and when he is not shoveling 
mud and debris along with other volunteers, he gives financial ad¬ 
vice to government leaders as well as to businessmen and fisher¬ 
men trying to get their businesses up and running again. 

When I caught up with the All Hands volunteers, they were 
working on a house that had been badly damaged by the tsunami. 
Mrs. Chiba, the owner of the house, was watching them work when 
I got there. She was staying in an evacuation center with her hus¬ 
band, who is confined to a wheelchair, and her son. She said that a 
couple of nights earlier she had slept soundly through the night for 
the first time in the nearly two months that she had been at the evac¬ 
uation center. "I went to bed thinking that in the morning those nice 
volunteers would be back at my house," she said. "I felt so relieved." 

T here are countless uplifting stories about the foreign volun¬ 
teers and the reception they have found, but there also have 
been problems with government bureaucrats telling volun¬ 
teer organizations that their help wasn't needed or that there were 
no accommodations for them. These frazzled functionaries seem 
incapable of doing anything for which there is no precedent, to think 
"outside the box," and they find dealing with NGOs, Japanese or 
foreign, to be more trouble than it is worth. 

All Hands got lucky in Ofunato. The mayor, who had worked 
for the Shimizu Corp. before deciding to run for mayor of his 


able to grab onto a steel pole and hold on as the tsunami washed 
over him. Most of the others were pushed to the other side, where 
there was only a flimsy metal fence. The fence broke under the force 
of the water, and they were swept away to their deaths. Only 10 
people working in the town office, including the mayor, survived. 

Photographs and television footage do not do justice to the in¬ 
credible scale of the devastation that struck Minami Sanriku town. 
There is almost nothing left of the homes and businesses that were 
there. The fish market, the seafood processing plants and canneries 
along the wharves, and almost all the boats that had anchored in its 
harbors were badly damaged or destroyed. According to the Miyagi 
prefectural government, about 90 percent of the 13,400 fishing boats 
in the prefecture were damaged or destroyed. Most of the boats that 
survived were those that fishermen sailed out into the open ocean as 
soon as the earthquake struck to ride out the tsunami. 

When I visited evacuation centers in Minami Sanriku and other 
towns, the first thing that struck me—and which is immediately ap¬ 
parent to anyone who has seen television footage of the evacuation 
centers—is how orderly they are. This is Japan, after all, and people 
are incredibly — that is, incredibly to someone who is not Japanese 
— neat and polite. Shoes are taken off before entering the room, 
there are special slippers to wear at the immaculate bathrooms, there 
is no one playing loud music that might disturb someone else and 
people keep their voices down so as not to bother their neighbors (in 


| One woman told me that her only worldly posses sion is 
the cell phone she had with her when she fled the tsunami. 
| But she smiles and says that she will be OK. | 


hometown, had spent time at the architecture school at Harvard. 
He met with the representative of All Hands, discussed the situa¬ 
tion with him in English, and not only welcomed the volunteers 
to his city but also found a place for them to live. Although there 
have been glitches, on the whole the Japanese government and 
local communities have welcomed foreign volunteers and have 
been grateful for their help. 

There has been an outpouring of sympathy for Tohoku's vic¬ 
tims from across Japan. Innumerable ad hoc groups have emerged 
to collect donations of money, clothing and other needed items. 
More than a million people have traveled to Tohoku to volunteer 
their services. Many companies made special arrangements to 
make it easier for their employees to take time off to do volunteer 
work. Mitsubishi Corp., for example, has established an employee 
volunteer program whereby employees go to Tohoku in groups of 
20 for three nights and four days, and receive their regular salaries 
during this time. Other companies also have programs to make it 
possible for employees to volunteer. 

I met many people and heard many terribly sad and terrifying sto¬ 
ries. I spent a couple of hours with Mayor Sato of Minami Sanriku 
town. He was in the town office with more than 30 town officials 
when the earthquake struck. They all ran up to the roof, anticipating 
that a tsunami would come. What they could not know was that this 
tsunami would be so powerful — it was measured at one location 
at 128 feet and it wrought its destruction as far as six miles inland 
— that it would be higher than the town hall. Sato and a few others 
were thrown by the wave toward one end of the roof, where he was 


this case, people living on the other side of a cardboard partition). 
Whatever meager belongings they have are arranged neatly along 
the outer perimeter of the small space that these people have had to 
live in for the past months, ever since their homes and possessions 
and, in all too many cases, their loved ones perished. 

At the end of June there were still nearly 90,000 people living in 
evacuation centers. By September the government had completed 
the construction of temporary housing, leaving only a few people 
still in evacuation centers. But moving homeless and elderly peo¬ 
ple — an estimated 30 percent or more of the population in the 
tsunami-affected areas is more than 65 years old — into temporary 
housing was not a simple matter. 

One elderly lady drove the point home to me. When I talked 
with her in May, she said that she did not want to leave the evacu¬ 
ation center if it meant moving to temporary housing somewhere 
where she would be separated from her friends in the village 
where she has lived all her life. She would prefer to stay there until 
all the people in her village could be resettled together. She is afraid 
of the loneliness and worries about becoming entirely dependent 
on her son to drive to wherever she might be relocated to take her 
to her doctor. She was not alone in this view; I heard the same la¬ 
ment from others. But the government, anxious to move people 
out of the evacuation centers as quickly as possible, used a lottery 
system to relocate them into temporary housing, where the condi¬ 
tions also were problematic. 

Although there are variations in the quality of the housing across 
the region and in the size of the units, the rule of thumb is that a 
couple or a family of three gets two rooms that are each 414 mats in 
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size, about 70 square feet. A person 
living alone gets a "IK," a 4Vi-mat 
room with a refrigerator and two- 
burner stove in the entranceway 
that doubles as the kitchen. The 
government was in such a hurry 
to erect the housing that it did not 
use sufficient insulation or double- 
paned windows. Now, with winter 
approaching this cold and snowy 
part of the country, the government 
is spending an estimated $30,000 
per unit on winterization. 

The government's stated goal 
to move people into permanent 
housing within two years seems 
unrealistic. In Minami Sanriku 
town, for example, the plan to move everyone who had lived in 
the tsunami zone to new housing on higher ground is still be¬ 
ing discussed rather than acted upon. Given this reality, the gov¬ 
ernment needs to do more to create a community structure for 
people living in these probably less-than-temporary housing fa¬ 
cilities. Having a common room where people could meet for a 
cup of tea, having a nurse on site, a community garden and so on 
would help make life more bearable for people while they wait 
for the opportunity to move. 

Many observers have noted the bravery, stoicism and resilience 
of the victims of the Tohoku earthquake. They have a dignity about 
them, an instinctive readiness to band together to help each other, a 
courage and an inner strength that has impressed the entire world 
but that perhaps has impressed no one more than the Japanese 
themselves. People who thought that cherished core traditional 
Japanese values had weakened or disappeared stared at their tele¬ 
vision screens, transfixed, as they watched people forming long 
lines to wait patiently for water and for a single rice ball for din¬ 
ner; as tens of thousands of people who had crammed into evacu¬ 
ation centers got themselves organized, chose leaders and formed 
groups to perform the various tasks needed to make their refuge 
as civilized and comfortable a place to live as possible. The pic¬ 
tures and stories coming out of Tohoku were heartbreaking and at 
the same time inspiring. They have given the Japanese a renewed 
sense of pride. 

It is important, however, not to exaggerate and idealize the stoic, 
patient, resilient Tohoku victim. You do not have to spend much time 
talking with people in the evacuation centers before you are over¬ 
whelmed by how frightened they are and how hopeless they feel. 
They are disappointed in their government's inadequate response 
to their predicament and desperate 
about their future. These are brave 
people who have nothing and have 
no idea what the future holds. 

One woman told me that her 
only worldly possession is the cell 
phone she had with her when she 
fled the tsunami. But she smiles 
and says that she will be OK. An¬ 
other lady, perhaps in her mid- 
60s and with the sweetest, softest 
smile, told me that she shares her 
small space in the evacuation cen¬ 
ter with three other people. I as¬ 
sumed that one of them was her 


husband and asked what his oc¬ 
cupation is. "Oh, my husband," 
she said very gently, "he got swept 
away by the tsunami and died." As 
she spoke she strained to keep her 
smile on her lips, but there were 
tears in her eyes and every muscle 
in her face seemed pulled taut. 

n May I visited an evacuation 
center in Watari, a town about 30 
kilometers south of Sendai that 
is famed for its strawberries, ac¬ 
companied by a local town assem¬ 
blyman whom I had met through 
a mutual friend. It was the middle 
of the afternoon and there were 
perhaps 100 people sitting around chatting quietly, napping or just 
staring into space. 

The assemblyman went over to three men who were sitting to¬ 
gether, introduced me and asked one of them to talk to me and 
tell me what he thought the government should be doing to deal 
with their situation. The man said that he did not have anything to 
say and turned away. I would have given up but the assemblyman 
persisted. Being friends from the same village, he asked the man to 
do him a personal favor and just answer a question or two. 

I sat down on the floor next to him and tried to engage him 
and his companions in casual conversation. For the first few min¬ 
utes all I got were short, guarded replies and a kind of when-are- 
you-going-to-get-out-of-here look from the three of them. But in 
this and other interviews I had in Tohoku, it was not uncommon 
for people to spend the first few minutes trying to figure out who 
this Japanese-speaking American was and deciding whether they 
wanted to talk to him. 

It did not take long before their guard came down. Usually 
it was sparked by some innocent question, as happened when I 
asked the lady what her husband's occupation was. In this case, 
I asked the man sitting next to me what he did for a living before 
the tsunami hit. He said that he was a strawberry farmer. When I 
asked whether he planned to go back to strawberry farming, the 
floodgates opened up. "How can I?" he said. "I am 70 years old, 
my house is gone, the strawberry hothouses have all been de¬ 
stroyed, the land is full of salt water and has sunk 75 centimeters 
and I still have a loan on equipment I bought that is ruined. I have 
no income and no way to take out another loan on top of the one 
I already have." 

The other two men were sitting across the table from us. One of 
them had been sitting there stone¬ 
faced, but suddenly he too became 
animated and chimed in to tell me 
that to buy a new thresher costs 
more than 8 million yen, or roughly 
$85,000. He does not have that kind 
of money and at his age he is not 
going to get a loan. So he sits there 
with little more to do than contem¬ 
plate the dead-end predicament he 
finds himself in. 

The third man told me that he is 
43 years old and also is a strawber¬ 
ry farmer. His facial expressions 
and body language left me with 




Damaged cars were swept together at the port of Hitachi in 
ibaraki Prefecture. 
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the disquieting feeling that he was perhaps the most stressed and 
depressed person of all I had met. I tried to be encouraging and 
said that he was still young and physically fit and what did he 
think about moving to Sendai or somewhere else where there 
were job opportunities and getting a new start? He answered that 
he has lived his whole life in the village where he was bom, that 
he never wanted to move away and does not want to now, that 
growing strawberries is all he knows how to do and is the only 
thing that he loves to do, and that he has no idea what is going to 
become of him now that everything is gone. 

There is no place for him to turn for well-informed advice. He 
can get a temporary job cleaning up debris or fill out an applica¬ 
tion at one of the "Hello Work" employment centers. He might 
have the opportunity to talk with a psychiatrist or one of the oth¬ 
er mental health specialists who have been going to Tohoku from 
around the country to offer their services. But since they stay for 
only a few days at most and are not familiar with local conditions, 
it is questionable how helpful their counseling is. More than a 
psychiatrist, what this strawberry farmer and others like him 
need are government policies that give them some reason to have 
hope about their future. 

There was a lively old lady at the Watari evacuation center who 
started out our conversation by saying with a chuckle that she got 
divorced when she was 37, raised her children by herself, made 


and everything else is gone, and in many cases they have loans on 
no-longer existing homes and on factories and machinery that are 
beyond repair, with little or no insurance to cover their loss. 

There are local political leaders who have innovative ideas 
about how to rebuild their communities. The mayor of Minami 
Sanriku, the man who barely missed being swept off the roof of 
the town hall, would like to turn this disaster into an opportunity 
to reshape the fishing industry that is the heart of the economy of 
this town. Minami Sanriku has 23 ports, which means that there 
is a port in just about every inlet with just a few fishermen in 
many of them who eke out a meager income. Mayor Sato would 
like to consolidate them into two or three ports equipped with 
modem equipment and have the fishermen band together in a 
corporate structure that could buy and lease a modem fleet of 
boats and equipment. 

The owner of a fish packing plant in Ofunato showed me the 
battered remains of a machine for smoking fish that he purchased 
the previous fall for $1 million, and other now-useless machinery. 
He said that it would cost somewhere between $5 million and $10 
million to recover from his loss. He is determined to get his busi¬ 
ness up and mnning again and hire back the employees whom 
he had to let go. He is investing what money he has and getting 
bank loans wherever he can, but getting back into business with¬ 
out government assistance seems like an almost insurmountable 


apparent to anyone who has seen television footage of the evacuation 
| centers — is how orderly they are. This is Japan, after all. | 


a living all these years growing strawberries and that she would 
survive this tsunami disaster, too. But after several minutes the bra¬ 
vado disappeared as she told me, in a very heavy Tohoku dialect 
known as zuzuben, that she has no hope. "You have no hope?" I re¬ 
peated, partly to make sure that I did not misunderstand what she 
had just said in her Tohoku accent. "None," she said, "no hope or 
anything." She added that she is 80 years old and strong and was 
planning to work until she is 100. But she was afraid that just sit¬ 
ting here in the evacuation center day after day with nothing to do 
except worry about the future was going to kill her. When I asked 
what was most important to give her hope, this country woman's 
answer echoed what the other elderly lady had said to me about 
moving to temporary housing. "There are so many things, but 
what is most important is that all of us [from her village] can live 
together and bring our farmland back to life." 

I had planned to be at this evacuation center for about an hour but 
ended up staying for almost three. These brave people are neither 
as stoic nor as resilient as others who do not share their plight 
might like to believe. They try their best to be positive but cannot 
hide their stress and the grief that lines their faces. Nor are they as 
reticent and reserved as many people seem to think they are. Give 
them an opportunity to talk with a sympathetic listener, Japanese 
or foreigner, and they give eloquent expression to their fears. Their 
homes are destroyed, the land has sunk 70 centimeters or more so 
they cannot rebuild where they once lived even if they wanted to 
and many of them do not want to rebuild where a tsunami might 
hit again. They have no jobs, their fishing boats, farm equipment 


hurdle. He and other local businessmen have been urging adop¬ 
tion of a program through which the government would pur¬ 
chase the equipment that is needed and lease it to people like him 
who want to restart their businesses. 

The opportunity to create a new Tohoku development model 
exists. The key is to designate Tohoku as a special economic zone 
and transfer power and money to the prefecture and local gov¬ 
ernments. Domestic and foreign businesses would be offered tax 
holidays and other incentives to invest in the Tohoku SEZ and pre- 
fectural governments would have the authority to decide whether 
to apply or suspend ministerial rules and regulations and whether 
to impose restrictions of their own, for example on rebuilding in 
the tsunami danger zone. The people who best understand what is 
needed are those who are there on the ground, not politicians and 
their advisers in Tokyo who fly in for a few meetings with local of¬ 
ficials and fly right back to Tokyo again. 

The three Tohoku prefectures of Fukushima, Miyagi and Iwate 
account for only about 4 percent of Japan's GDP, and the areas di¬ 
rectly affected by the tsunami for less than half of that. The truth is 
that if nothing much is done to give Tohoku a new start, Japan will 
not suffer appreciably as a consequence. That, of course, is a good 
reason to make a bold and radical policy shift. The downside risk 
is small, and if it were to succeed, a Tohoku development model 
would become a beacon for Japan's future. 

I have returned to the disaster zone five times since making the 
trip in early May. During these visits, I have met with many 
mayors, the governor of Miyagi prefecture and other politi- 
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dans. These local leaders' wrestle with what is a crisis situation 
day in and day out. They do not enjoy the luxury to engage in the 
kind of political squabbling and gamesmanship that consume the 
energies of so many politicians in Tokyo. 

Japan has a parliamentary system at the national level but a 
system of direct election of government leaders in the localities, 
where governors and mayors are elected directly for four-year 
terms. They have local assemblies to contend with but are not be¬ 
holden to heir legislatures for their very existence, as is the prime 
minister. There is great variety among them in terms of personality 
and political skill but in Tohoku and around the country there are 
increasing numbers of governors and mayors who are not hesitant 
to express their views and criticize the central government. They 
have their own ideas about how to rebuild their communities, 
administrative experience as their government's chief executive 
and a realistic appiedation of what is doable. Since they are there 
working on the ground, they understand what the issues are in a 
way that bureaucrats and politidans in Tokyo do not. Observing 
the situation in Tohoku has given me a new appredation of the 
advantages of decentralization and of the disadvantages of Japan's 
overly centralized governmental system. 

It is the private sector that responded quickly and decisively 
to the disaster in Tohoku. Within days of the earthquake and tsu¬ 
nami, Japanese automobile manufacturers sent upward of 2,000 
engineers to Tohoku to assist companies that they depended on 
for parts to get them back in operation. Electronics companies 
responded with similar speed to get companies that had been 
knocked off-line back in business. The severe disruption of sup¬ 
ply chains in Tohoku has lasted for a much shorter time than 
many observers anticipated; they are expeded to be resolved be¬ 
fore the end of the year. 

Humanitarian assistance by companies large and small has 
been of unprecedented scope, and continues. Several firms have 
set up funds in the $100 million range, and many others have 
made large contributions as well. Having no faith in the ability of 
the bureaucracy to distribute their funds quickly and efficiently, 
businessmen have been channeling their funds through various 
nonprofit organizations or have taken their contributions directly 
to the mayor of the town or city they decided to help. Individuals 
as well as companies have provided money and supplies. 


When I traveled to Tohoku at the end of July, I visited with the 
owner of the fish packaging plant whom I had met in May and who 
at the time was despondent about his ability to recover without gov¬ 
ernment assistance. This time, he was all smiles. He had secured 
bank loans to repair salvageable equipment and was proud to tell 
me that he would begin operating again at the beginning of August. 
What was most telling was that he did it without any government 
assistance. The Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry has a pro¬ 
gram to provide financial support to local businessmen. He has filed 
the necessary paperwork to receive assistance but as he told me, if he 
waited for the government to act he would be out of business. 

Entrepreneurship, risk taking, individual initiative and com¬ 
munity cohesiveness are bringing hope to people in Tohoku. 
There are other examples of local companies getting back on their 
feet and of some large companies making new investments in the 
region. But these actions will be the exception to the rule in the 
absence of government policies to foster investment in the tsu¬ 
nami zone that would create jobs and keep young people from 
fleeing the area. There is a pressing need for the government to 
create an incentive structure that will attract private investment 
to the region. That is what local political, business and commu¬ 
nity leaders are asking for. What is impressive about the situation 
in Tohoku is how much local communities are fending for them¬ 
selves and how much support they are getting from the private 
sector and from volunteer groups around the country. 

NGOs that had been accustomed to operating on a shoestring 
and managing a small number of volunteers suddenly have found 
themselves inundated with cash and people. They are struggling 
to recruit managerial talent and strengthen their organizational in¬ 
frastructure and to better coordinate among themselves and with 
local governments. These are the inevitable growing pains of a 
newly vibrant civil society. 

The Tohoku story is one of resilience, community solidarity 
and self-help. It is also the story of weak and divided politics and 
of the difficulty of fostering innovation and quick response in the 
face of excessive government regulations and a segmented bu¬ 
reaucratic system. And herein lies the story of the promise and 
the perils of Japan in the aftermath of the Great Eastern Japan 
Earthquake Disaster. 
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Sensei and Sensibility 



After 73 years, Donald Keene ’42, ’49 GSAS leaves Columbia for Japan 


Donald Keene '42, '49 GSAS (far right) received the Order of Culture from Emperor Akihito during a Culture Day ceremony aTfhe imperial Palace in Tokyo 
on November 3,2008. Other honorees included (left to right) Makoto Kobayashi, a winner of the Nobel physics prize; maestro Seiji Ozawa; novelist Seiko 
Tanabe; Hironoshin Furuhashi, chairman emeritus of the Japan Swimming Federation; and Toshihide Masukawa, a winner of the Nobel physics prize. 
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Donald Keene ’ 42 , ’49 GSAS arrived 
on Momingside by subway as a shy 
16-year-old from Brooklyn. He leaves 
the Columbia faculty 73 years later 
as a globally renowned scholar and 
translator of Japanese literature, and 
a beloved figure in Japan, where he 
has now chosen to live as a citizen. 

By Jamie Katz '72 

n the wake of the Tohoku earthquake, tsunami and 
nuclear disaster last March, it came to light that the emi¬ 
nent Columbia University professor Donald Keene '42, 
'49 GSAS had chosen to retire to Japan. 

His decision became a ma¬ 
jor news story there, cheering 
a nation that appreciated the 
gesture of solidarity from a re¬ 
vered sensei — teacher — at a time when 
many foreigners were leaving Japan. 

Ever faithful to truth, however, Keene 
notes that he had actually formed his in¬ 
tention many weeks earlier, as he lay in 
a Tokyo hospital bed. On December 31, 

Keene had been stricken with an unusu¬ 
ally severe case of gout, which eluded ini¬ 
tial diagnosis. "It was serious enough to 
be life-threatening," Keene says. "When 
I came back to myself, I thought about 
how I was going to live the rest of my life, 
and I decided that it would have to be in 
Japan. I also decided I would take Japa¬ 
nese citizenship." His choice was deeply 
personal, bom of an attachment that goes 
back to his student days at Columbia more than 70 years ago. But 
after the earthquake he felt even more committed, and when letters 
of gratitude poured in from Japanese admirers, he says, "I was, of 
course, pleased." 

A modest, soft-spoken scholar and teacher, the 89-year-old 
Keene is virtually unknown to the broad American public. In 
the realm of Japanese letters, however, his reputation could 
hardly be more stellar. As a teacher, essayist, literary and cul¬ 
tural historian, critic, anthologist, memoirist, editor and transla¬ 
tor — with some 25 books in English and another 30 in Japanese 
— he is perhaps the quintessential figure in his field. 

Keene, who began teaching at Columbia in 1955, was named 
the Shincho Professor of Japanese Literature in 1981 and attained 
the institution's highest academic rank. University Professor, in 
1989. The University's prestigious Donald Keene Center for Japa¬ 
nese Culture, named in his honor at its founding in 1986, spon¬ 
sors instruction, research, exhibits, prizes and other public pro¬ 
grams. Somehow the major College alumni awards have eluded 
Keene, however. Perhaps he feels as Duke Ellington did in 1965 
when the Pulitzer Prize board denied him the award its music 
jurors had recommended: "Fate is being kind to me," Ellington 
dryly remarked. "Fate doesn't want me to be famous too young." 


K eene certainly has not lacked for recognition on the west¬ 
ern side of the Pacific. He has received a number of Japan's 
most distinguished prizes, most recently the Order of Cul¬ 
ture ( Bunka-Kunsho ), which the Japanese government awards for 
significant contributions to the nation's culture; he was the first 
foreign national to be so honored. 

"He's almost the most famous man in Japan," says Carol Gluck 
'77 GSAS, Columbia's George Sansom Professor of History, her¬ 
self a well-known scholar and commentator there. "You can't go 
anywhere in Japan and utter the words 'Donald Keene' and not 
have everybody know him, whether you're in the middle of the 
paddy fields or the mountains in the north," she says. "Intellec¬ 
tuals and scholars are media celebrities in Japan and always on 
television. Even I'm always on television." 

Fred Katayama '82, '83J is a news anchor for Thomson Reuters 
television in New York and a former student and longtime friend 
of Keene's. Katayama remembers switching on NHK — the BBC 
of Japan — and watching in awe as his teacher interviewed then- 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone one-on-one. Keene so en¬ 
gages the Japanese public, Katayama observes, that his memoirs 
were serialized in Yomiuri Shimbun, the 
nation's (and the world's) leading daily 
newspaper, with a paid circulation of 
more than 14 million. "I think they feel 
that he knows and understands Japan 
more than perhaps any foreigner," Ka¬ 
tayama says. 

A third-generation Japanese-Ameri¬ 
can from Los Angeles, Katayama spent 
a number of years in Tokyo as a cor¬ 
respondent for Fortune, the Associated 
Press and the program Japan Business 
Today, seen on CNBC in the United 
States; he sits on the board of the Japan 
Society and the U.S.-Japan Council, in 
Washington, D.C. Yet it was Keene who 
inspired him to embrace his own cul¬ 
tural ancestry. 

"Japan didn't have the greatest im¬ 
age when I was growing up," Katayama 
says. "It was mocked — 'Made in Japan' and all that stuff. I didn't 
want anything to do with the country." But as a student in the Col¬ 
lege, Katayama recalls, he happened to read Keene's Landscapes and 
Portraits: Appreciations of Japanese Culture, and a spark was ignited. 
"He talks about Japanese aesthetics in daily life — the beauty of 
irregularity. The misshapen tea bowl is more interesting and some¬ 
thing to behold than a perfectly symmetrical piece of porcelain." 

Katayama followed his curiosity and signed up for Japanese 
classes, gradually committing to a major in East Asian languages 
and cultures. Eventually he landed in Keene's famed course, "In¬ 
troduction to Modem Japanese Literature." 

"The amazing thing about Professor Keene is that he does 
not use notes," Katayama says. "His lectures are all in his head, 
and he's extremely passionate. You can feel it in the tenor of 
his voice, his mannerisms, the way he holds himself. There's a 
Japanese sensibility to him — modest, quiet, extremely diligent, 
but never patronizing or condescending. He always came in a 
suit; he was old-fashioned in that sense. You're not going to see 
him in a polo shirt. And he ended perfectly on time — he would 
be out the door." 

Katayama feels deeply indebted to Keene. "I was a Japanese- 
American who had an identity crisis at a Jesuit prep school and 
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swore he would never go to Japan," he says. "And I wind up 
spending a good chunk of my career tied to Japan. What if I hadn't 
read Landscapes and Portraits ?" 

K eene's approach to teaching and writing bears the imprint 
of his freshman Humanities instructor, Mark Van Doren 
'21GSAS. "He was a scholar and poet and above all some¬ 
one who understood literature and could make us understand it 
with him," Keene writes in Chronicles of My Life: An American in 
the Heart of Japan. "Van Doren had little use for commentaries or 
specialized literary criticism. Rather, the essential thing, he taught 
us, was to read the texts, think about them, and discover for our¬ 
selves why they were ranked as classics." 

The experience of taking the College's general education cours¬ 
es was "incredible," Keene says, and he fondly remembers the 
great teachers he encountered as an undergraduate. Among them 
were the "learned and gentle" classicist, Moses Hadas '30 GSAS; 
Lionel Trilling '25, '38 GSAS and Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS, 
who led Keene's Senior Colloquium; and Pierre Clamens, a French 
instructor "who was very stem, but gave everything to his stu¬ 
dents," Keene says. 

His chief mentor, however, was cul¬ 
tural historian Ryusaku Tsunoda, a pio¬ 
neer of Japanese studies at Columbia 
whom Keene often refers to, simply, as 
Sensei. "He was a man I admired com¬ 
pletely," Keene says, "a man who had 
more influence on me than anyone else 
I can think of." 

As a senior, Keene enrolled in Tsu¬ 
noda's course in the history of Japa¬ 
nese thought. Fifty years later, in a CCT 
interview (Winter 1991) with David 
Lehman '70, '78 GSAS, Keene remem¬ 
bered: "The first class, it turned out I 
was the only student — in 1941 there 
was not much pro-Japanese feeling. 

I said, 'Wouldn't it be a waste of your 
time to give a class for one student?' He 
said, 'One is enough.'" 

om in 1922, Keene speaks with 
some sadness of his boyhood in 

Brooklyn's Flatbush section. In 1934, he lost his sister, which 
left him an only child. Keene's father, who sold radio parts and 
later real estate, left his mother "under very unpleasant condi¬ 
tions" when he was 15, Keene says. "And then he disappeared 
from my life altogether for a period. I didn't even know where he 
was." Keene himself has never married. 

Lonely and, by his own reckoning, exceptionally unathletic, 
Keene found solace in stamp collecting, which opened his eyes 
to a wider world of nations and languages, and in movies, which 
opened his eyes even wider. Years later, as a professor, Keene es¬ 
corted Greta Garbo, a friend of a friend, to the Broadway produc¬ 
tion of The Diary of Anne Frank. "After emerging from the theater, 
we waited briefly for a taxi, and the drivers of passing cars halted 
their vehicles for a better look at the famous face," he later recalled. 

In 1938, Keene attended his first performance of the Metro¬ 
politan C>pera; it was Orfeo ed Euridice. The following year, as a 
birthday gift, his mother gave him a subscription to 16 successive 
Friday nights at the Met. The teenaged Keene sat in the last row 
of the uppermost tier, where tickets cost $1, and was hooked for 


life. One of Keene's chief regrets in leaving New York is giving up 
his Met Opera subscription. 

It was also in 1938 that he graduated from James Madison High 
School, a Brooklyn public school that also has produced four Nobel 
laureates, three U.S. senators and a Supreme Court justice — Ruth 
Bader Ginsburg '59L (not to mention Judge Judy, songwriter Car¬ 
ole King and comedian Chris Rock). Thanks to a Pulitzer scholar¬ 
ship, Keene was able to attend Columbia. 

A part from his studies, college proved to be rough going 
for the commuter student. "I had no campus life," Keene 
says. "Other people were living in the dormitories or near 
the University. But my mother was pretty hysterical at that time; 
she depended on me, and I had to make the long journey every 
day. The subway cars were badly lit and I ruined my eyes. I knew 
' very few people, had almost no friends." 

His closest acquaintance was a Chinese student named Lee who 
happened to have been seated behind him in Van Doren's class. 
The following summer, in 1939, they took to swimming together at 
the Riis Park beach in Rockaway, Queens. Lee taught Keene some 
Chinese characters, which he practiced 
drawing in the sand. It was his introduc¬ 
tion to Asian languages. For the next two 
years, they ate lunch together every day 
at the New Asia restaurant at Broadway 
and West 111th Street, which became 
Moon Palace. 

One day in fall 1940, Keene was 
browsing the remainder shelves at a 
Times Square bookseller when he spot¬ 
ted a two-volume edition of the classic 
work The Tale of Genji, selling for just 49 
cents. He bought it and was so enchant¬ 
ed by the story, and by Arthur Waley's 
elegant translation, that he yearned to 
read it in the original Japanese. 

At a time when news of mounting 
violence overseas dominated the head¬ 
lines, the tale offered a more peaceful vi¬ 
sion. "The hero, Genji, unlike the heroes 
of European epics, was not described 
as a man of muscle ... or as a warrior 
who could single-handedly slay masses 
of the enemy," Keene wrote. "He knew grief, not because he had 
failed to seize the government, but because he was a human be¬ 
ing and life in this world is inevitably sad." Keene says today: 
"The book became, literally, my salvation from the newspapers, 
from the horrible things that were going on in the world." 

Chance continued to play a part in Keene's turn to the Orient, 
as it was then commonly called. In spring 1941, a stranger ap¬ 
proached him in the East Asian Library, housed in what is now 
the Faculty Room in Low Library. He introduced himself as Jack 
Kerr, and mentioned seeing Keene often at the Chinese restau¬ 
rant. Kerr was forming a small group to study Japanese that sum¬ 
mer at his house in the North Carolina mountains, and wondered 
if Keene might care to join them. Keene accepted. It was Kerr — 
who went on to teach Japanese history at other universities — 
who recommended that Keene register for Tsunoda's class for the 
Fall 1941 term. 

On December 7, 1941, Keene went hiking on Staten Island. 
When he returned to lower Manhattan, he saw the news: The 
Japanese had attacked Pearl Harbor. Tsunoda was detained the 



Keene accepts flowers upon arriving in Japan on Sep¬ 
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next day as an enemy alien. He was accused of espionage, but a 
judge dismissed the charges a few weeks later and Tsunoda re¬ 
turned to teaching. 

Keene graduated the following spring, wondering what the 
war would bring. He had been a pacifist since childhood; he re¬ 
members how he felt visiting a Vienna museum with his father in 
1931 and looking at the automobile in which the Austrian Arch¬ 
duke Franz Ferdinand and his wife had been assassinated in 
Sarajevo in 1914, touching off WWI. The sight of the archduke's 
blood-stained uniform and the white plume in his ceremonial 
helmet "crystallized my hatred of bloodshed," Keene wrote in 
his Chronicles. So when he learned that the U.S. Navy needed in¬ 
telligence officers and was training Americans to speak Japanese 
as well as shoot guns at them, he signed up. 

W m. Theodore de Bary '41, '53 GSAS was just a year 
ahead of Keene at Columbia, but they met at the Navy's 
Japanese Language School in Berkeley, Calif., which lat¬ 
er moved to Boulder, Colo. The pair became roommates and close 
friends. "We just took to each other right from the beginning," says 
de Bary, the John Mitchell Mason Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus, Provost Emeritus and Spe¬ 
cial Service Professor in East Asian Lan¬ 
guage and Culture, who still teaches in 
the Asian Humanities and Civilizations 
program of which he was the principal 
architect. "I think we were soul brothers, 
because we shared a Columbia soul." 

When they finished their training 
in 1943, both men were assigned to the 
headquarters of Adm. Chester W. Nim- 
itz, commander in chief of the U.S. Pa¬ 
cific fleet, at Pearl Harbor. They rented 
a house in Honolulu to serve as home 
base while they were sent out on dif¬ 
ferent missions, in different campaigns. 

Keene and de Bary crossed paths in 
the Aleutians and at Okinawa in 1945, 
and they remained in touch as their 
tours wound down after the war. (Their 
correspondence later was published in War-Wasted Asia: Letters, 
1945-46, edited by the late historian Otis Cary, who served with 
Keene in the Pacific.) De Bary's postwar plan was to continue 
graduate work at Harvard, but Keene had a better idea. "Donald 
persuaded me not to return to Harvard," de Bary says, "but to 
come back and join him and study with Ryusaku Tsunoda." As 
a scholar, teacher, academic statesman and defender of principle, 
de Bary has become one of the most significant figures in the his¬ 
tory of the University; now 91, he has taught at Columbia in eight 
different decades. 

During his service in the Pacific theater, Keene acted as an 
interpreter, translated documents and conducted prisoner inter¬ 
rogations. He was moved by some of the diaries of captured or 
killed soldiers he encountered, and felt empathy for some of the 
POWs he questioned. 

"I had to fill out a form — color of hair, color of eyes... idiotic 
questions to be asking a Japanese," he says. "But then we could 
start on other questions, and I discovered these people had read 
the same books that I had — the kind of books one got in the 
Humanities course at Columbia. They knew them very well. And 
I felt they were closer to me than some of the rough-and-tough 
Americans I had to deal with, like the lieutenant commander 


who asked me to get him a pair of Japanese ears." 

Keene does not minimize the extraordinary cruelty the Japa¬ 
nese visited on so many during that era. "I can't justify it," he 
says. "The Americans in Hawaii, where I spent much of the time, 
treated the Japanese extremely well. But the Japanese didn't. 
They were proud of the fact that they had their own traditions, 
which did not include mercy towards foreigners. There's no way 
of excusing that. I think almost any people are capable of it. It 
depends a great deal on their strength of belief — whether in re¬ 
ligion or in decency — that leads them to say no when they're 
asked to do something under orders." 

K eene returned to Columbia after the war to study with 
Tsunoda, earning an M.A. in 1947 and a Ph.D. in East 
Asian Languages and cultures in 1949 (sandwiched 
around a year of graduate study at Harvard). He then earned a 
second master's at Cambridge University in England, where he 
lectured from 1949-55. 

On Keene's first night at Corpus Christi College — in the 
"coldest rooms in Cambridge," he was told — a porter brought 
him a dinner of whitefish with a white 
sauce and white potatoes and white 
cabbage on a white plate. "I had never 
realized before how important color is 
to food," he later wrote. 

He found sustenance in other ways: 
in the splendid architecture, the library, 
the sound of proper English, and of 
course, his scholarship and teaching, 
which he pursued despite a marked 
lack of encouragement. At one point, he 
considered abandoning Japanese in fa¬ 
vor of Russian literary studies, a notion 
he dropped when he found that "the 
vocabulary refused to enter my brain." 

One who did encourage him was de 
Bary. In 1948, College Dean Harry Car¬ 
man '19 GSAS had asked de Bary to 
develop an Oriental Studies program, 
which spawned Columbia's ground¬ 
breaking courses in Asian Humanities and Civilizations. When 
the real work began in 1949, de Bary sought out Keene to pro¬ 
duce translations of significant Japanese texts. "He was a key 
figure, because we couldn't have done it without the transla¬ 
tions," de Bary says. "He's extremely gifted, both in Japanese 
and as a writer." 

Those gifts earned Keene increasing renown in the years that 
followed. While teaching at Columbia in the 1950s and '60s, he 
spent summers in Japan coming to know many of the country's 
leading literary and cultural figures — among them Yukio Mishi- 
ma, Kanzaburo Oe and Kobo Abe — while deepening his own 
knowledge and appreciation of their world. 

"Japanese are always saying Donald Keene knows more about 
Japanese culture than they do," says Gluck. She recalled a New 
Year's party at which Keene's good friend, Abe, raised a toast: 
"I'd like Keene to make a resolution," Abe said. "I want him to 
forget one thing he knows about Japanese culture every day for 
the coming year." 

Fortunately for Japanese studies in the United States, de Bary 
was able to persuade Keene not to emigrate in the early '70s. In 
a unique arrangement, Keene taught in New York each spring 
while spending the fall semester in Japan. By now, two genera- 
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tions of Keene's Columbia graduate students have gone on to 
prominence in Japanese literature, among them such leading 
lights as Karen Brazell '69 GSAS, Susan Matisoff '73 GSAS and J. 
Thomas Rimer '71 GSAS. Students of Keene also were among the 
first female tenured professors in the field, Gluck points out. Not 
that Keene was inclined to make such distinctions. "He encour¬ 
aged all of us equally," she says. "So as women we didn't feel at 
all disadvantaged." 

Keene's passion and feeling for the subject, his depth of un¬ 
derstanding and his prodigious hard work all contribute to the 
respect and warmth so many feel for him. "He's very close to 
you when he speaks about Japanese literature," Gluck says. "You 
don't feel like it's a kind of knowledge. His generosity and spirit, 
combined with his delight in Japanese literature, generates affec¬ 
tion even in people who are very shy and think he's a great man. 
There's no space between him as a teacher and his subject, and 
you as students." 

A fter a round of tributes and symposia last spring — cov¬ 
ered by dozens of Japanese reporters and camera crews 
— Keene spent the summer preparing to move from spa¬ 
cious faculty digs on Riverside Drive to a modest Tokyo apart¬ 
ment, where he's finishing a book about 19th-century poet Shiki 
Masaoka. "My apartment is in a quiet neighborhood where I've 
lived a long time, so people are accustomed to seeing me there. 
These streets are narrow and they're not meant for cars, and you 
can walk pleasantly," Keene says. "And having become very Jap¬ 
anese in my attitudes, I feel happier there." 

The subtle virtues of Japanese culture — and the challenges of 
translating and communicating its beauty — continue to animate 
Keene. 


"The Japanese language is characterized among other things 
by evocative vagueness," he says. "You try to avoid being too pre¬ 
cise. I used to write to a Japanese friend, and he would send back 
my letters with things crossed out or changed. If I said 'I've been 
sick for four days,' he would correct me: 'You should say "about 
four days," or "four or five days." We Japanese never say "four." 
We never say "five.'" And iTs true. There's a liking for a fuzziness, 
which the Japanese find more exciting because it leaves space for 
the imagination." 

Having witnessed Japan's rebirth after the catastrophes of 
WWII, Keene has faith that his adopted country will heal from 
this year's natural disasters. 

"In 19551 took a journey to the northern parts of Japan, which 
was the same one that had been taken in 1689 by the great Japa¬ 
nese poet Basho," Keene says. The haiku master was particularly 
inspired by Matsushima Bay, with its hundreds of tiny, pine-clad 
islands. 

After the Tohoku earthquake of March 11, a monster tsunami 
wreaked destruction along that coast, killing thousands. When 
Keene heard the news, his first concern was for the well-being of 
his many Japanese friends. But his thoughts also turned to Mat¬ 
sushima's delicate islands. 

"I wondered what had happened to that," Keene says. "And I 
was told that the tsunami cut the pines down, but their roots are 
still there, and they can hope that in 20 years or so, the islands will 
be covered with trees again." 

a 


Former CCT editor Jamie Katz '72 has held senior editorial positions at 
People and Vibe magazines and now writes for Smithsonian Maga¬ 
zine, among other publications. 
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Ashley Hayes V6 
Embraces Cultural Exchange 

From city to country, alumna experiences many sides of Japanese living 

By Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA 


A shley Hayes '06 was working at a translation agency in Tokyo in March, 
after working in the countryside for four years. After she felt a small 
tremble, she asked her coworkers, "So, what's the evacuation plan for 
this building?" 

They laughed at the question, she recalls, then pointed to a box con¬ 
taining a drop-down ladder. They worked on the sixth floor of an eight-floor building. 


Two days later, when the big earthquake hit on March 11 and the 
office's rooms started shaking and bookshelves toppled, Hayes' 
boss, usually unflappable, cried, "We need to get out of here!" 

"We ran down the stairs — forget about the evacuation ladder, 
nobody even looked at that," Hayes says. "We piled out onto the 
street — cars had stopped — you could see buildings literally 
swaying. It was frightening and surreal. 

It's the only time in my life I thought, 

'This is it, I could die right now.'" 

Cell phones didn't work for calls but 
the Internet was enabled, and Hayes 
reached out to her family and friends 
by posting on her Facebook page that 
she was OK. Once at home, she packed 
an emergency backpack with clothes, 
nonperishable food and a motorcycle 
helmet to use as a hardhat like the ones 
she'd seen in the emergency kits sold in 
Japanese stores. 

Hayes and her boyfriend, who is 
from Nagano, where Hayes had lived 
for the previous four years, considered 
retreating back there while things set¬ 
tled down. They awoke to news of an 
earthquake in Nagano. There's no escape! 

Nowhere is safe! she thought. Despite the 
urgings of her mother to get out of the 
country, Hayes initially felt more like 
a local, one who had to stay and per¬ 
severe through the country's recovery 
from the disaster. 

Several days after the earthquake 
and tsunami, with nuclear power plants 


leaking unknown amounts of radiation, the American government 
followed other countries in advising their citizens to evacuate, and 
Hayes reconsidered. She was surprised to get a flight home just 
two days later and returned to Atlanta for 10 days, during which 
she worked remotely and followed the situation closely. 

She took flak from some Japanese people, including her boy¬ 
friend, and even some expats, who told 
her she was overreacting and asked why 
she was abandoning the country. "It was 
one of the larger cases of culture clash I 
had there," she says. "I didn't feel I had 
to question loyalties. I was concerned for 
personal safety; I wasn't trying to under¬ 
mine Japanese authority." 

Despite being safer and more at ease 
in Atlanta, Hayes spent the whole time 
feeling tom and decided to return. "I 
had responsibilities and people I cared 
about in Japan," she says. "I had to get 
back as soon as possible to minimize the 
gravity of my faux pas." 

When she got back, she was per¬ 
plexed by the cross-currents of infor¬ 
mation from the government and local 
Japanese about the extent of the radia¬ 
tion leaks. "My biggest concern was ra¬ 
diation in the food and how that would 
impact my health over the long term," 
she says. Some locals bought Geiger 
counters to check the food for radiation; 
others told her they were drinking local 
water by the gallon and had no concern. 
The government "slipped up" sev- 



Ashley Hayes '06 (above) at a traditional inn in Otaru 
built on the site of a natural hot spring, and (facing 
page) with a friend on the way to a tea ceremony at 
Zenkoji Temple in Nagano. 
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eral times, Hayes says, not reporting elevated radiation in certain 
areas and in the food supply. "They released information late — 
there was a lot of fumbling around," she says. "There was an aura 
of calm, but news stories popped up that upset people." She cites 
the example of the announcement that school lunches contained 
potentially radioactive produce from Fukushima; an ensuing ar¬ 
gument that the country needed to support the people and farms 
of that region; and a rebuttal that that couldn't involve endanger¬ 
ing the health of the nation's children. 

Unusual for Japan, anti-nuclear energy protests were held 
nearly every weekend in Tokyo. "Before, I didn't even think 
about how electricity was produced — I assumed Japan was very 
environmentally conscious," Hayes says. "Only afterward did 
we find out how vulnerable the country was." 

H ayes' interest in Japan stems from a two-week visit when 
she was in high school and stayed with a host family in 
Fukuoka, the sister city of her hometown of Atlanta. En¬ 
tranced by the country's history and its pop culture exports, she 
knew she wanted to learn Japanese and live there after college. 

She was drawn to Columbia by its stellar East Asian studies 


fellow American working in Nagano. "Then after seeing her belt 
out a beautiful song at a mutual friend's wedding, and seeing her 
perform a dance routine at an international event, I was amazed 
to keep finding all of these hidden talents Ashley possessed." 
Hayes was a karaoke singer, "then when I went to Japan, all of a 
sudden people started asking me to sing for real!" she says. "I've 
actually sung at three weddings now courtesy of my karaoke 
performances — and I've also danced in public when asked to. 
I guess I don't like to let people down. If someone asks me to do 
something, I try to rise to the occasion." 

In Nagano, Hayes lived in a traditional apartment with tatami 
rooms and sliding doors — and no central heating, which the 
Southerner never did get used to. Although she initially ques¬ 
tioned whether Nagano, a city of 381,000 in a largely agrarian 
region, was exciting enough for someone who grew up in East 
Atlanta and went to college in New York, Hayes came to love 
apple-picking, riding her bicycle around town and appreciating 
locally grown food. "Almost everyone had a rice paddy or a veg¬ 
etable garden," she says. "It wasn't just Old MacDonald on the 
farm, it was your coworkers." The Japanese reverence for nature, 
she says, gave her a new perspective on rural living. 


Entranced by the country's history and its^ 
pop culture exports, Hayes knew she wanted to learn 
Japanese and live there after college. | 


program and the legacy of scholars such as Ivan Morris and Ed¬ 
ward Seidensticker '47 GSAS. She started taking Japanese lan¬ 
guage classes her first year and became active in the Japan Club 
(now the Columbia Japan Society), of which she became v.p. in 
her senior year. "It was awesome to be in a city with Japanese 
speakers and Japanese cultural events I could attend regularly," 
Hayes says. She adds that there also were plenty of Japan-relat¬ 
ed events on campus, such as the annual spring Matsuri festival 
on Low Plaza, with its noodle-eating contest, mock wrestling in 
inflatable sumo suits and thunderous taiko drum performances. 
For her junior year abroad, Hayes studied in a yearlong pro¬ 
gram run by the Kyoto Consortium for Japanese Studies and 
lived with a local host family. 

Following graduation, she joined the Japanese Exchange and 
Teaching (JET) program, which places recent college graduates 
from around the world in schools or government offices. Hayes 
was posted as coordinator of international relations at Nagano 
City Hall. 

In that job, she acted as an interpreter for local foreign resi¬ 
dents who didn't speak Japanese, helped plan cross-cultural 
events and arranged visits for Americans from Nagano's sister 
city of Clearwater, Fla. She wrote an essay on the importance of 
international exchange that won her a local contest to run with 
the Olympic torch when it passed through Nagano in 2008 on its 
way to the summer games in Beijing. (Many people asked her, 
"Are you training?" "You walk briskly and wave," she says. "It 
wasn't a marathon or anything.") 

"She's about as smart as they come. When we met, I was pret¬ 
ty blown away by her Japanese ability," says Grant Peterson, a 


A fter four years working in Nagano in the JET program 
(which allows renewals up to five years), Hayes decid¬ 
ed to move to Tokyo, which she'd always wanted to 
experience. She started work at the translation agency 
in summer 2010. While she had thought she craved urban living 
again, she says the 9-5 grind left her feeling more like a belea¬ 
guered worker bee: "You get on a very cramped train and work 
all day and take the train home. People on the train during rush 
hour disregard all concepts of personal space. People think of the 
Japanese as very polite and noble, but they also push you and jab 
you and step on you." 

Following the chaos and uncertainty of the earthquake and 
its aftermath, Hayes eventually decided to return to the United 
States. She arrived in Atlanta in August, and is moving to San 
Antonio, Texas, to teach high school ESL as part of Teach for 
America. To further her own language abilities, she is studying 
Chinese and Spanish. 

"I loved living in Japan and still love Japan and would con¬ 
sider living there again," she says. She reads Japanese newspa¬ 
pers and blogs every day, and plans to get a rice cooker to try to 
make rice the same as it is in Japan. Her boyfriend, who won't 
finish undergraduate studies until 2014, might come to graduate 
school here. Hayes adds: "I'd like to be one of these Americans 
like Donald Keene ['42, '49 GSAS; see feature in this issue] who's 
a bridge between Japan and America." a 


Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA is a contributing writer to CCT. Her 
most recent feature was a profile of environmental lawyer Michael 
Gerrard '72, in the May/June 2011 issue. 
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POWER 

PLAYER 

Abbe Lowell 74, 77L is Washington's go-to lawyer 

By Alex Kingsbury '04J 


A bbe Lowell 74, '77L has a modest office 
by Washington standards. That's sur¬ 
prising considering that he is one of the 
most high-profile lawyers in a city that 
is saturated with high-profile lawyers: 
the head of the White Collar Defense, 
Regulatory Investigations, and Litiga¬ 
tion Group at the prestigious firm of 
Chadboume & Parke. 

The office walls are adorned with the standard Beltway accou¬ 
trements: pencil drawings of the advocate arguing before the Su¬ 
preme Court, political cartoons in which he 
appears, tokens from appreciative colleagues 
after his service with the United Nations, 
framed family photos. There's a special name 
in the nation's capital for such collections of 
personal and professional memorabilia: the 
power wall. 

To the left of Lowell's desk is a small book¬ 
case holding a few dozen binders, his notes 
from cases involving the likes of President 
William Jefferson Clinton, actor Steven Sea¬ 
gal, lobbyist Jack Abramoff and former Sen. 

John Edwards. "Those are what I would grab 
if this place caught fire and I had to escape," 

Lowell says with a grin. "There are copies of 
the family photos at home, but not those notes." 

Those binders are the tabulation of a professional life spent de¬ 
fending the powerful, either from the consequences of their own 
actions or from others in power who are out to get them. And 
wildly successful work it has been. 

Lowell is best known for his service as Chief Minority Coun¬ 
sel during impeachment proceedings against President Clinton, 
but he's represented dozens of other high-profile clients as well 
in cases dealing with spying, public corruption and racketeering. 
In 2011, he was named one of the country's top five white-collar 


defense lawyers on the National Law Journal's Most Influential 
Lawyers list and referred to as the "go-to lawyer when it comes 
to constitutional issues stemming from leak investigations and 
prosecutions." 

Lowell is practiced at keeping numerous balls airborne. One 
day in October, he was simultaneously arguing that the criminal 
case against former presidential candidate Edwards should be dis¬ 
missed in a North Carolina courtroom (he lost that motion); filing a 
lawsuit in Boston on behalf of the spouses of gay military service¬ 
men denied health and other benefits because of the federal De¬ 
fense of Marriage Act; and arranging logistics for the return from 
Egypt of his law student client, American 
Ilan Grapel, who had been held there for five 
months on charges of spying for Israel. 

It's hard to find a high-profile spy case in 
Washington that hasn't somehow involved 
Lowell. In 2009, after four years in court, pros¬ 
ecutors dropped charges against two Lowell 
clients, Steve Rosen and Keith Weissman, lob¬ 
byists for the American-Israel Public Affairs 
Committee (AIPAC), who'd been accused of 
passing classified information to journalists 
and the Israeli government. Ever the advo¬ 
cate, Lowell had harsh words for the Ameri¬ 
can Jewish community for not backing his cli¬ 
ents more forcefully. "Everybody was worried 
that this is [convicted Israeli spy] Jonathan Pollard again," Lowell 
said in a radio interview in 2008. "Everybody was worried that we 
would stick our neck out and get it chopped off like the kosher 
duck. Well, we know better now, and the public knows better." 

It was a case that was closely followed by both government of¬ 
ficials and journalists because it was the first time that the Justice 
Department had launched a prosecution under the Espionage 
Act of 1917, which criminalized the receipt of classified informa¬ 
tion. Were that act enforced, many journalists and politicians in¬ 
side the Beltway could face prosecution. 



One journalist describes Abbe Lowell '74, 
'77L as "high-octane and incredibly loyal 
to his clients." 
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In the wake of the AIPAC case, Lowell has been more forceful 
in his defense of clients accused of leaking information, asserting 
that it is inconsistent to punish some leakers while the leaking is 
encouraged. 

"[The] Executive Branch leaks classified information often to 
forward several of its goals and then prosecutes others in the same 
branch for doing the same thing," he wrote in a filing in defense 
of Stephen Kim, a State Department contractor accused of leaking 
information about North Korea to a journalist. 

Lowell, the consummate insider, explained to the court the way 
that Washington really works: "As the government has imposed ev- 
er-more stringent restrictions on information, while simultaneously 
broadening its definition of what constitutes classified information, 
leaking has become essential to provide context for messages deliv¬ 
ered to the public through official channels. Although reliance on 
a 'leak system' is counterintuitive for a nation that prides itself on 
open government and places immense value on democratic tradi¬ 
tions, it has become a necessary practice, facilitating the exchange of 
information between the government and its constituency." 

That case was only Lowell's most recent brush with the Espio¬ 
nage Act, a statute that he's been grappling with since his time 
as a special assistant to the Attorney General in the early 1980s, 
when he helped draft some of its associated language. His back¬ 
ground put him on the short list of expert witnesses called before 
Congress as it grappled with how to deal with WikiLeaks, when 
an Army soldier was accused of leaking hundreds of thousands 
of classified military reports to a website. 


Lowell studied political science at Columbia but it was the 
classics that caught his interest. He had his "moment of truth" 
during his junior year, when he shifted his focus from politics to 
Elizabethan literature after a series of particularly engaging class¬ 
es with Professor Edward "Ted" Tayler. "Even then he had real 
intellectual integrity," recalls Tayler. "He never wrote cacozelia, 
the great vice of both undergraduates and those in my profes¬ 
sion." Lowell wrote for Spectator, too. 

The 1970s were a time of upheaval and social unrest, coming 
after a decade of even more unrest. Lowell remembers that he 
couldn't wait to start doing something with his career that could 
help make a difference. "It wasn't that radicalism or demonstra¬ 
tions had lost credibility, but I was looking for something else," he 
says. "The idea was to work within the system to change the sys¬ 
tem. The law allows people a chance to do that. But it doesn't come 
easily. It is hard work." 

Lowell graduated Phi Beta Kappa and magna cum laude before 
heading to the Law School as a Harlan Fiske Stone Scholar and serv¬ 
ing as editor of the Columbia Law Review. Perhaps predictive of a ca¬ 
reer that would see him defend politicians from both parties, Lowell 
says he split his time between The Gold Rail (the bar favored by ath¬ 
letes and more conservative students) and The West End (preferred 
by the more liberal crowd) during the early 1970s. And then there 
was the iconic Tom's Restaurant: "I remember those ageless wait¬ 
resses who served breakfast to weary students like us," he says. 

Lowell is an equal opportunity lawyer. Throughout his career, 
he has split his time between Democratic and Republican col- 


Lowell's background put him on the short list of expert witnesses called 
before Congress as it grappled with how to deal with WikiLeaks. 


In December 2010, Lowell appeared before the House Judi¬ 
ciary Committee. "A meaningful debate about the Espionage 
Act and changes to the law are long overdue. However, a current 
scandal or crisis is not the time to act too quickly," Lowell warned 
lawmakers. "There is often an urge to address the clamor of the 
crisis to show that Washington is listening and doing something 
and taking a problem seriously. This can lead to ill-conceived 
laws that have unintended consequences that infringe on rights 
and cause decades of needless litigation." 

U nlike other Beltway insiders, but like many veterans 
of the Core Curriculum, Lowell lives up to tire Renais¬ 
sance Man ethos. He still reads Shakespeare and sits 
on the board of trustees for D.C.'s Shakespeare The¬ 
atre Company. He's an officer at the Jewish Community Center of 
Greater Washington. And he's run four marathons, the quickest in 
four hours. 

"I describe him as high-octane and incredibly loyal to his cli¬ 
ents, whoever they are," says Anne Komblut '94, a White House 
correspondent for The Washington Post who has known Lowell 
for years. They met when Lowell interviewed her when she ap¬ 
plied for admission to Columbia in 1989. 

For a young, Bronx-born Lowell, there wasn't much of a choice 
when it came to college. He knew that he wanted to be in the Na¬ 
ked City, and he knew that he wanted to be at the center of the ac¬ 
tion. Even before he enrolled in 1970, he'd organized anti-war rallies, 
worked for politicians and come to the conclusion—somewhat an¬ 
tithetically for a young man of his era — that one of the best ways to 
fight The Man was to don a suit and join forces with him. 


leagues. They include Democratic Rep. Gary Condit, Republican 
Rep. Charlie Wilson, ImClone CEO Sam Waksal and actor Sea¬ 
gal. When the GOP swept into office in 2010, Lowell went on The 
Colbert Report television show and joked that he'd ordered ample 
amounts of blue and red business cards. 

But for all his celebrity, the case he's most known for is the 
defense of President Clinton during his impeachment hearings. 
In the case's final days, Lowell delivered an impressive closing 
statement, surely bound for inclusion in some legal textbook. 
"Impeachment is not a means to punish the President," he said 
in December 1998. "Impeachment is not a means to send a mes¬ 
sage to our children that the President isn't above the law. There 
are better ways to do that. Impeachment is not a vote of confi¬ 
dence for independent counsel [Ken] Starr. Impeachment is not a 
penalty for the President not answering the 81 questions as some 
of you would have wished." Lowell urged the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to find another way to sanction President Clinton for 
his misdeeds, but the GOP-led House pushed for impeachment 
anyway. Two of four articles of impeachment passed the House 
by narrow margins, but both were defeated in the Senate. 

For Lowell, defending the rich and powerful has been a "fas¬ 
cinating experience." In front of the cameras, celebrities and poli¬ 
ticians are enlarged beyond their stature, but when they are in 
trouble and discussing their cases in his modest office, "they are 
just as scared and insecure and worried about what will happen 
as anyone else. And everyone's entitled to a fair trial." 


Alex Kingsbury '04J wrote for US News & World Report from 
2004-11. A native of Maine, he currently lives in Washington, D.C. 
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High-profile clients are routine for Lowell, 
who has defended accused spy Steve Rosen 
(top right) and former lobbyist Jack Abramoff 
(far left), among others. He is perhaps best- 
known for serving as Chief Minority Counsel 
of the House Judiciary Committee during the 
1998 impeachment inquiry against President 
Clinton. 
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The Bauhaus Group: 
Six Masters of Modernism 

Wassily Kandinsky’s creative journey from 
figurative realism to abstract painting 


Nicholas Fox Weber '69, longtime director of The Josef 
& Anni Albers Foundation (albersfoundation.org), de¬ 
veloped an important friendship 
with Josef and Anni Albers while 
studying art history in graduate 
school at Yale. In the 1920s and 
'30s, the artist couple had been 
the only husband-and-wife pair 
of artists at the Bauhaus, Ger¬ 
many's pioneering art school. 
After grad school, Weber went 
on to write numerous acclaimed 
books on art, including Balthus: A Biography and The 
Clarks of Cooperstown: Their Singer Sewing Ma¬ 
chine Fortune, Their Great and Influential Art Col¬ 
lections, Their Forty-Year Feud. Now he has trained 
his art historian's eye back on the Bauhaus and six of its 
main protagonists: architect Walter Gropius, Paul Klee, 
the Alberses, Mies van der Rohe 
and the great Russian painter 
Wassily Kandinsky. 

In this excerpt from The 
Bauhaus Group: Six Masters 
of Modernism (Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2011 in paperback), 
Weber follows Kandinsky on his 
adventurous artistic journey from the familiar world of 
figurative realism to the unexplored frontier of abstract 
painting. 

Rose Kemochan '82 Barnard 




Nicholas Fox Weber '69 
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S hortly after the Bauhaus moved to Dessau, Wassily Kandin¬ 
sky wrote a letter to Lily Klee. This was in the period when 
Lily preferred to remain in the pleasant apartment in Wei¬ 
mar rather than move to temporary digs near the school's 
new location. 

Lily had given Kandinsky some polenta. Addressing her 
with a Russianized version of her name, he wrote. 


Dear Elisaveta Ludwigovna, 

For years I have wanted to eat polenta — so you will easily un¬ 
derstand what pleasure you have given me. My heartfelt thanks. 

For me polenta is a synaesthetic delight, for in some strange way, 
it stimulates three senses perfectly harmoniously: first the eye 
perceives that wonderful yellow, then the nose savors an aroma 
that definitely includes the yellow within itself, at last the pal¬ 
ate relishes a flavor which unites the color and the aroma. Then 
there are further "associations" — for the fingers (mental fingers) 
polenta has a deep softness (there are also things which have a 
shallow softness!) and finally for the ear — the middle range of 
the flute. A gentle sound, subdued but energetic... 

And the polenta which you served me had pink tones in its 
yellow color... definitely flute! 

Kind regards to you, dear Pavel Ivanovitch, and dear Felix 
Pavlovitch, with best wishes for you all. 

Yours, 

Kandinsky 

Kandinsky's paintings of the period have elements of the marvelous Ital¬ 
ian cornmeal. The word "synaesthetic" was key; the Russian invented it to 
describe the commingling of the various senses that was one of his artistic 
goals. The soft explosions of polenta cooking, the repetitive popping noise, 
conjured a realm that increasingly obsessed him: the sonic effects of visual 
experience. Beyond that, the abstract forms that appear to be in continu¬ 
ous motion — growing, bursting, and condensing — are like polenta when 
it is being cooked, with the delicate grains absorbing water and air and 
transmogrifying. Inevitably, too, Kandinsky's oils and watercolors have a 
sphere of the same vibrant yellow that the painter admired in the corn- 
meal, which evokes a spiritual force. 

The smells and tastes of food were less directly connected to Kandin¬ 
sky's art, but his alertness to their subtle unfolding in the polenta reflects 
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THE BAUHAUS GROUP: SIX MASTERS OF MODERNISM 



Murnau, 1907 



improvisation xiv, 1910 
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his priorities. Sharp observation of everyday experience was fun¬ 
damental. A keen appreciation for the processes perpetually oc¬ 
curring in the kitchen, the human body, and the wooded parks 
where he and Klee and Albers took their daily walks, governed 
his life. What was essential was to stop and look. In his pervading 
appreciation of existence and his overwhelming desire both to 
celebrate and to add to the world's store of beauty, he was pos¬ 
sessed by a determination to make the most of every source of 
wonder; he would rest only in order to gain strength for action. 

T hose same desires ruled the lives of several of his col¬ 
leagues, but Kandinsky was distinguished among them 
in bringing to the mix "the Russian soul." He had the 
particular intensity that fired Pushkin and Tolstoy, that 
permeates the chants of the steppes and the icons of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and that has characterized an entire people 
through all the transformations of their nation. Will Grohmann, 
who observed Kandinsky firsthand at the Bauhaus, writes, "His 
uncompromising attitude to life and art, his faith in the uncon- 
querability of the human spirit, came with him from Russia." Al¬ 
though Kandinsky spent most of his life in Germany and Paris, 
he not only retained his fervent belief in Orthodox Christianity, 


K andinsky's face rarely came into focus behind the 
cloud of smoke from the cigarettes he puffed all day 
long. The screening served him well. By the time he 
was at the Bauhaus, he had effectively excised from his 
story the woman who had been his truest partner, the brilliant 
painter Gabriele Miinter; all that one could glean about Miinter 
from the elusive Kandinsky was that, in her bitterness over his 
having left her and, shortly thereafter, taken up with the young 
playgirl who was now his wife, she had refused to return a lot 
of the art he had left in her care a decade earlier. 

But even if Kandinsky would not discuss the details of his 
past, students and teachers of every level and a range of styles 
admired him immensely. He was the voice of reason in Bauhaus 
disputes, where his ability to keep his personal reactions hidden 
set him apart, and he was respected for his balanced perspec¬ 
tive on complex issues. While establishing careful perimeters 
around his private self, he was open to infinite approaches in 
most matters. Anni Albers recalled, with a broad smile, "Kan¬ 
dinsky often said, 'There is always an and.' " Grohmann refers 
to Kandinsky's wish "to express mystery in terms of mystery." 
There were layers beyond and beneath the layers; that complex¬ 
ity inspired extraordinary thinking and completely original art. 


He was possessed by a determination to make 
the most of every source of wonder. 


remained immersed in Slavic literature and music, and contin¬ 
ued to speak his native language with his wife; he also guarded 
his secrets, and relished a sense of inexplicable mysteries. 

Of the Russian types, he was a nobleman out of Turgenev. He 
looked every bit the aristocrat, and struck people "as more like 
a diplomat or a widely traveled scholar than as an artist." While 
Johannes Itten wore his outlandish costumes and the Bauhaus 
students flaunted their bohemianism, Kandinsky dressed with 
meticulous elegance. This was true not just in society but also 
when he painted. Unleashing his furies as he brazenly applied 
vivid pigments to canvas, he wore, at his most casual, a bow tie 
and jacket. "I could paint in a dinner jacket," he once quipped. 
But Kandinsky was marked by correctness and reserve rather 
than dandyism. In his appearance and demeanor, he had no 
wish to attract attention; he "spoke quietly and attentively, and 
was never wounding. He behaved impeccably even in painful 
situations." He had genuine style; he was not a showman. 

His propriety teetered at the edge of aloofness. For his stu¬ 
dents and colleagues, there was always the sense that Kandin¬ 
sky, however amiable and cheerful he might appear, had some 
very private issues he was deliberately keeping from view. He 
was older than everyone else by at least a decade, but it wasn't 
just age that kept him apart. What was that veneer meant to 
guard? Grohmann thinks it was masking an overriding in¬ 
stability. "The more Kandinsky became aware of his psychic 
constitution, the more he developed a capacity to control him¬ 
self ... to save face." Kandinsky was so eager to conceal the 
vagaries of his mind that he preferred "chance acquaintances 
to half friendships." The person at the Bauhaus to whom he 
was closest was Klee; this suited him in part because Klee, too, 
eschewed intimacy. It was like befriending a flock of birds or 
an image of St. Christopher — highly rewarding, but without 
threat to the privacy Kandinsky guarded so carefully. 


W assily Kandinsky was born in Moscow, on De¬ 
cember 4, 1866 — in the same decade that Tol¬ 
stoy's War and Peace and Dostoevsky's Crime and 
Punishment were published, and Mussorgsky's 
Boris Godunov was first performed. His earliest memories con¬ 
sisted of shapes and colors of the sort that would eventually 
become the substance of his art. When he was three years old, 
the family's coachman would strip spirals of bark from thin 
branches, "cutting away both layers of bark from the first spiral, 
and from the second only the top layer." Little Wassily saw the 
forms as abstracted horses, with the outer bark a "brownish yel¬ 
low ... which I disliked, and would gladly have seen replaced," 
and the second layer a "juicy green... which I loved most par¬ 
ticularly and which, even in a withered state, still had some¬ 
thing magical about it." The wood of the now-naked branch 
was "ivory-white... which smelled damp, tempting one to lick 
it, but soon withered miserably and dried, so that my pleasure 
in this white was spoiled from the outset." Colors would induce 
intense emotions in him for the rest of his life. 

Bright hues made him rapturous; black induced fear. At age 
three, he also went to Italy with his parents and his Russian gov¬ 
erness, and retained an impression of a frightening black carriage 
in which he and his mother crossed a bridge over "dirty yellow" 
water in Florence when he was on his way to kindergarten. Even 
more terrifying were "steps leading down into black water, on 
which floats a frightening, long, black boat with a black box in the 

middle-1... bawled my head off." 

When Wassily was five, his family moved to Odessa, where he 
spent the rest of his childhood. He had not been there long when 
he painted a watercolor of a horse. His aunt — his mother's older 
sister, Elizaveta Ivanovna Tikheeva, who lived in the house and 
helped him with his art — had asked him to hold off doing the 
hooves until she was there to advise him. Initially, the boy was con- 
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tent to comply. Then, suddenly, he couldn't wait a moment longer. 

He loaded his brush with black paint and globbed it onto the 
bottoms of the horse's legs. "I thought, if I make the hooves re¬ 
ally black, they are bound to be completely true to life. I put as 
much black on my brush as it would hold. An instant — and I 
was looking at four black, disgusting, ugly spots, quite foreign to 
the paper, on the feet of the horse. I was in despair and felt cruelly 
punished." The repulsion fascinated him. "Later, the prospect 
of putting black on the canvas would still put the fear of God 
into me," he said. That fear carried an excitement. In the night 
scenes and landscapes he would start making when he was in 
his twenties, and in the abstractions he crafted at the Bauhaus, he 
would often slather black on — perhaps deliberately to conjure 
what was disturbing, or else because he relished a certain victory 
in having overcome his fear of it. In 
the house in Dessau where the Klees 
occupied the other half, he and his 
young Russian wife painted a wall of 
their dining room pure, unadulter¬ 
ated black. 

I n a portrait painted in Rome, 

Kandinsky's mother, Lidia Iva¬ 
novna Tikheeva, has a majestic 
stare. Her face is perfectly pro¬ 
portioned, with aquiline nose and 
rosebud lips framed by a complex 
chignon, and her gown and jewelry 
are splendid. "Characterized by in¬ 
exhaustible energy and marked ner¬ 
vousness," Lidia was a force to reckon 
with. Wassily, however, did not have 
to deal with her most of the time, be¬ 
cause when he was a small boy she 
divorced his father, who was left to 
bring him up. In a memoir he wrote 
in 1913, Wassily Vasilevic Kandinsky 
portrays his father as "a deeply hu¬ 
man and loving soul." Wassily Sil- 
vestrovich Kandinsky, a tea merchant, 
fostered his son's interest in making 
art. He hired a private drawing tu¬ 
tor for young Wassily and let him, at 
age ten, choose between a school that 
emphasized the humanities and one 
that focused on science. When Wassily picked the former, his father 
was delighted. 

Wassily's maternal grandmother, a Balt who spoke German, 
and Elizaveta Ivanovna indulged him in Lidia Ivanovna's absence. 
The boy had a penchant for a horseracing game and loved being 
read fairy tales — mostly in German, his first language. It was a 
magical childhood, except when he suffered from "inward trem¬ 
bling" and terrifying dreams. To escape, and go "beyond space 
and time" — his words — he latched on to drawing as the sole so¬ 
lution. Like the young Paul Klee, he made pictures as instinctively 
as he breathed and ate. 

At age thirteen, Wassily bought a paint box with money he had 
saved up from his allowance. He later described the sensation 
of the pigments being extruded from their tubes: "One squeeze 
of the fingers, and out came these strange beings ... which one 
calls colors — exultant, solemn, brooding, dreamy, self-absorbed, 
deeply serious, with roguish exuberance, with a sigh of release. 


with a deep sound of mourning, with defiant power and resis¬ 
tance, with submissive suppleness and devotion, with obstinate 
self-control, with sensitive, precarious balance." He "longed to be 
a painter" and "loved art above all else." Yet when Kandinsky 
left Odessa at age nineteen for the University of Moscow, he de¬ 
cided that "art was an unallowable extravagance for a Russian." 
He studied economics and law, even though he painted in his 
free time. The "intricate, conscious, refined 'construction' " of 
Roman law "enchanted" him, but left him unsatisfied "as a Slav 
because of its far too cold, far too rational, inflexible logic." He 
turned to the old peasant code in Russian law, which was un¬ 
usual for its flexibility and the way it treated the same crimes dif¬ 
ferently according to a measurement of the good or evil at their 
root. This less rigid approach fascinated him, and when Kandin¬ 
sky was twenty-three, it inspired him 
to go on a trip to Vologda, a northern 
province full of monasteries and me¬ 
dieval towns, so he could write a re¬ 
port on peasant laws and paganism 
in the Syryenian tribes. 

The journey was funded by the 
Society for Natural Science, Ethnog¬ 
raphy, and Anthropology. Kandinsky 
traveled from village to village study¬ 
ing folk art and sketching peasant 
architecture and people dressed in 
traditional costumes. Visiting the col¬ 
orfully carved houses with profusely 
ornamented furniture and icons, and 
traveling through the woods, marsh¬ 
es, and sandy desert, he felt as if he 
were "living inside of pictures." 

Kandinsky 7 s report was published, 
and he had the rare distinction of be¬ 
ing elected a member of the society. In 
1892, now twenty-six, he passed his 
law exam and married a cousin, Anja 
Shemyakina, one of the few female 
students at the University of Moscow. 
The following year, a paper he wrote 
on the laws concerning workers' 
wages won him an appointment as 
instructor at the university. 

What Wassily Vasilevic Kandin¬ 
sky desperately desired, however, 
was to paint "the most beautiful hour of the Moscow day.... To 
paint this hour, I thought, must be for an artist the most impos¬ 
sible, the greatest joy." He was fixed on the moment when the sun 
is "getting low and has attained its full intensity which it has been 
seeking all day, for which it has striven all day." 

That craving to make paintings of comparable force would even¬ 
tually provide the basis of his teaching at the Bauhaus. "The sunlight 
grows red with effort, redder and redder, cold at first, and then in¬ 
creasing in warmth. The sun dissolves the whole of Moscow into 
a single spot, which, like a wild tuba, sets all one's soul vibrating." 

In Kandinsky's mind, there was not just "always an and"; there 
was often a however. 

No, this red fusion is not the most beautiful hour! It 
is only the final chord of the symphony, which brings 
every color vividly to life, which allows and forces the 
whole of Moscow to resound like the fff of a giant or- 
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chestra. Pink, lilac, yellow, white, blue, pistachio green, 
flame red houses, churches, each an independent song 
— the garish green of the grass, the deeper tremolo of 
the trees, the singing snow with its thousand voices, or 
the allegretto of the bare branches, the red, still, silent 
ring of the Kremlin walls, and above, towering over ev¬ 
erything, like a shout of triumph, like a self-oblivious 
hallelujah, the long, white, graceful, serious line of the 
bell Tower of Ivan the Great. 

In the limited time Kandinsky could devote to painting given 
his obligations as a law professor, he did his best to evoke those 
sights. But it would be a while before Kandinsky's art could begin 
to live up to what he saw in his mind. "These impressions . . . 
were a delight that shook me to the depths of my soul, that raised 
me to ecstasy. And at the same time, they were a torment, since I 
was conscious of the weakness of art in general, and of my own 
abilities in particular, in the face of nature." It would require him 
to have a totally different approach if his art was to match the 
forces inherent in the universe. 

Two decades later, Kandinsky would develop a form of paint¬ 
ing that completely eliminated the idea of representing known 
sights. Abstraction "put an end to the useless torment of the use- 


"Every still and every moving part (= line) became for me just 
as alive and revealed to me its soul. This was enough for me to 
'comprehend/ with my entire being and all my sense, the possi¬ 
bility and existence of that art which today is called 'abstract,' as 
opposed to 'objective.'" 

In the Hermitage in St. Petersburg, the young lawyer came 
to believe that "the great divisions of light and dark" in Rem¬ 
brandt's paintings resonated like "a mighty chord." They evoked 
for him the trumpets in Richard Wagner's Lohengrin, a perfor¬ 
mance of which he attended at the Court Theatre. Listening to 
Wagner, Kandinsky envisioned the Moscow twilight as he want¬ 
ed to paint it: "The violins, the deep tones of the basses, and es¬ 
pecially the wind instruments ... embodied for me all the power 
of that pre-nocturnal hour. I saw all my colors in my mind, they 
stood before my eyes. Wild, almost crazy lines were sketched in 
front of me." 

He still was not ready to let those forces determine his life's 
course, but he recognized that his internal storm needed an out¬ 
let. "Even as a child, I had been tortured by joyous hours of 
inward tension that promised embodiment. Such hours filled 
me with inward tremors, indistinct longings that demanded 
something incomprehensible of me, stifling my heart by day 
and filling my soil with turmoil by night." 


In igio, Kandinsky painted a watercolor 
that went one step further than his previous work ... 
possibly the first entirely abstract painting. 


less tasks that I then, despite their unattainability, inwardly set 
myself. It cancelled out this torment, and thus my joy in nature 
and art rose to unclouded heights.... To my enjoyment is added 
a profound sense of gratitude." As the senior figure in Weimar 
and Dessau, he would invoke that redolent sense of gratitude 
and the specter of those "unclouded heights." 

Such intense feelings had a hefty price. In his reminiscences 
about his craving to express his feelings through art, Kandinsky 
alludes to the inner turmoil that Will Grohmann considered the 
clue to his comportment at the Bauhaus. "My soul was kept in a 
state of constant vibration by other, purely human disturbances, 
to the extent that I never had an hour's peace," Kandinsky ac¬ 
knowledged. The slightest visual event triggered either over¬ 
whelming joy or intense anguish in him: "Everything 'dead' 
trembled. Everything showed me its face, its innermost being, 
its secret soul, inclined more often to silence than to speech — 
not only the stars, moon, woods, flowers of which poets sing, 
but even a cigar butt lying in the ashtray, a patient white trou¬ 
ser-button looking up at you from a puddle on the street, a sub¬ 
missive piece of bark carried through the long grass in the ant's 
strong jaws to some uncertain and vital end, the page of a calen¬ 
dar, torn forcibly by one's consciously outstretched hand from 
the warm companionship of the block of remaining pages." 

I n that period in Moscow, even if Kandinsky did not feel en¬ 
titled to devote his life to art and release that extraordinary 
responsiveness, to enjoy rather than repress his fiery nature, 
he was developing the sensibility that would determine his 
life's course and become the substance of his Bauhaus teaching. 


Then Kandinsky experienced a powerful moment of re¬ 
lief from his suffering. He was in front of a Monet in a show 
of French impressionist painting in Moscow. Standing close to 
the canvas, he could not recognize its subject as a haystack, al¬ 
though the catalogue listed it as such. Initially, he "found this 
nonrecognition painful." But then "I noticed with surprise and 
confusion that the picture . . . gripped me." He succumbed to 
"the unexpected power of the palette, previously concealed 
from me, which exceeded all my dreams. Painting took on a 
fairy-tale power and splendor." 

The law professor abruptly decided to start anew and to head 
to Munich to throw himself full-time into painting. "At the age of 
thirty, the thought overcame me: now or never. My gradual inner 
development, of which until now I had been unconscious, had 
progressed so far that I could sense my artistic powers with com¬ 
plete clarity, while inwardly I was sufficiently mature to realize 
with equal clarity that I had every right to be a painter." 

A nja accompanied her husband to Munich in 1896, but 
she disliked the artistic life. She left Kandinsky in 1903, 
although they did not divorce until 1911 and always 
remained on perfectly civil terms. Kandinsky, mean¬ 
while, began his new life. He studied art in a traditional academy, 
with the same Franz von Stuck who had taught Klee and would 
teach Josef Albers, and about whose teaching of figure draw¬ 
ing the three would commiserate at the Bauhaus. Kandinsky 
also studied art at the Munich Academy, but often cut class and 
worked at home or outdoors, painting with such intense colors 
that, over a quarter of a century later, when the Bauhaus moved 
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to Dessau and he needed to describe his credentials to the Munic¬ 
ipal Council, he told the officials that he had been in deep trouble 
at the Munich Academy for being so "intoxicated by nature" that 
he tried to express "everything through color," and that he failed 
a drawing test there. He believed that this conflict with the estab¬ 
lishment in Munich a quarter century earlier was one of his main 
qualifications for teaching at the Bauhaus. 

Between those confrontations with the hidebound art estab¬ 
lishment and his joining the Weimar Bauhaus in 1922, Kandinsky 
altered the course of world art. In 1901, he founded "the Pha¬ 
lanx," an organization to advance new artistic methods that was 
named after a word invented by Homer for the battle line in an¬ 
cient Greece, where heavily armed soldiers, working in unison, 
vanquish their enemy with heavy swords and twelve-foot-long 
pikes. The Phalanx showed work 
by Monet as well as other impres¬ 
sionists, while Kandinsky pushed 
his own work into a new realm by 
using tempera to create vibrant 
colors. 

Teaching a breakthrough ap¬ 
proach to painting and drawing, 
the Russian led his students to Ba¬ 
varia by bicycle and summoned 
them for critiques with a police 
whistle. In 1902, one of the students 
who cycled in agreeably when 
the whistle was blown was Gabri¬ 
ele Miinter, a quiet and thoughtful 
twenty-five-year-old woman, of 
slight build and almost Japanese 
looks with her smooth dark hair 
and porcelain skin. The mutual at¬ 
traction was immediate, and once 
Anja moved out, Kandinsky and 
Miinter began to live together; they 
traveled to Venice in 1903, and, in 
the winter of 1904r-5, to Tunis. Kan¬ 
dinsky returned to Odessa and 
Moscow on his own, but afterward 
he and Miinter moved to Sevres, 
near Paris, for a year, then for near¬ 
ly another year to Berlin, before re¬ 
turning to Munich. 

In this period, during which 
Kandinsky became one of the 
principal painters in the Blue 
Rider movement, his work went from animated woodcuts 
based on Russian folk art and fairy tales to landscape paintings 
in unprecedented combinations of saturated colors. Miinter 
worked similarly: there are paintings from 1908 and 1909 where 
it is difficult to tell who painted which one. She had extraor¬ 
dinary natural gifts, and was one of those rare people who 
could spontaneously make dazzling art, almost primitive in its 
untutored freshness yet revealing complete competence, that 
evoked natural sights with unequivocal joy. Kandinsky learned 
an immense amount from her approach — more than he would 
ever acknowledge. At the Bauhaus, he would be with a woman 
who had no such artistic skill, who worshipped him giddily; 
it would be as if there was something intolerably threatening 
about having once been with a fellow artist who had direct ac¬ 
cess to her own brilliant instincts. 


M iinter and Kandinsky's apartment on Munich's Ai- 
nmillerstrasse was two houses away from where 
the recently married Paul and Lily Klee were liv¬ 
ing. The moment that Klee and Kandinsky met, 
they enjoyed a remarkable rapport. Each was delighted to meet 
another person who cared so deeply about making art, and who 
was so bent on exploring new means to imbue that art with vi¬ 
tality. The rare sense of comfort and pleasure Kandinsky experi¬ 
enced with Klee, in spite of Klee's apparent remoteness, would 
over a decade later be a lure to the Bauhaus. 

There were halcyon evenings when Kandinsky and Miinter 
would go over to the Klees' to hear Paul and Lily perform violin 
and piano duets. Kandinsky adored little Felix, who, starting at 
the age of two, in 1909, would spend time in the Russian's stu¬ 
dio when his parents were busy. 
Felix Klee would never forget 
Kandinsky's and Miinter's apart¬ 
ment, which was larger and more 
elegant than his parents' and dis¬ 
tinguished by its white doors. 

Once they were based in Mu¬ 
nich, Kandinsky and Miinter spent 
their summers in the Bavarian 
Alps, in the picturesque country 
town of Mumau, where Miinter 
bought a house in 1909. There, 
Miinter's natural skill as a painter 
became all the more evident. Her 
exuberant renditions of idyllic life 
in the countryside seemed effort¬ 
less, spontaneously evoking the 
sweet local church, apple trees 
bursting with fruit, and farm¬ 
houses bathed in summer sunlight. 
Kandinsky was more of a struggler, 
perpetually intellectualizing and 
pushing himself to the next step, 
although he benefited immensely 
from his exposure to Miinter's 
forthright style. Kandinsky and 
Miinter were both affected by the 
hinterglasmalerei — small folk art 
pictures with the images painted 
on the reverse side of glass — that 
they collected together. With their 
simplified forms and vibrant col¬ 
ors, these anonymous works had 
a charm and an immediacy that both painters sought to retain in 
their more sophisticated work. 

But the Russian could not stop his inner wheels from turn¬ 
ing. By 1910, he was determined to explode the boundaries of 
painting. He started to improvise compositions that convey sheer 
energy. Their charged, dark lines of scant representational value, 
and their sequences of fantastic yellow, red, indigo, and mauve 
biomorphic forms, pulse in deliberate dissonance. With these 
paintings simply named Composition or Improvisation, Kandinsky 
unleashed a way of painting that was unlike anything that any¬ 
one else had ever done or even considered. 

While Kandinsky's fellow Blue Rider artists —Auguste Macke, 
Franz Marc, and Klee — adhered to figurativism, they admired 
his independence as well as the consuming zeal with which he 
approached the task of painting. As Grohmann observed, "Kan- 



in his early abstract paintings, such as Improvisation XXXI, 1913, 
Kandinsky pushed the limits and produced artworks that seemed 
to convey sheer energy. 

PHOTO: © THE GALLERY COLLECTION/CORBIS 
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Colors affected Kandinsky profoundly, like pure emotions. Even at an early age, 
bright hues made him rapturous; black induced fear. Above, Dunaberg, 1909. 

PHOTOS: ABOVE, © CHRISTIE'S IMAGES/CORBIS; RIGHT, COURTESY GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM/ 

© BETTMANN/CORBIS 



dinsky himself was a very unusual, original type, uncommonly 
stimulating to every artist who came in contact with him. There 
was something uniquely mystical, highly imaginative about him, 
linked with rare pathos and dogmatism." It was impossible not 
to respond to him and his work. 

I n 1910, Kandinsky painted a watercolor that went one step 
further than his previous work by eliminating any reference 
whatsoever to known subject matter. This is possibly the first 
entirely abstract painting — as opposed to objects with ab¬ 
stract decoration — by anyone, ever. That same year, he wrote 
On the Spiritual in Art. This book, which declared painting "a 
spiritual act," embraced the supernatural and irrational as valid 
components of art. In advocating what was sensory and intuitive 
and opposing materialism. On the Spiritual in Art liberated many 
readers; following its initial publication at Christmastime of 1911, 
it went through two more printings within a year. 

Observing Kandinsky firsthand, Grohmann had the opinion 
that the artist's beliefs derived directly from his own mental 
state. 

According to all who knew him, his was a complex 
mind, given to violent contrasts, and his deep-rooted 
mistrust of rationalism drove him in the direction of 
the irrational, that which is not logically graspable. We 
know that he suffered from periodic states of depres¬ 
sion, imagining that he was a victim of persecution, and 
that he had to run away. He felt that part of his being 
was closely tied to the invisible; life here and now and 
in the hereafter, the outer world and the inner soul, did 
not seem to him opposed. 

Although the stated goals of the Bauhaus stressed the prac¬ 
ticality of objects and the utilization of modern technology for 
aesthetically worthy results, Kandinsky's presence there would 
cause many people to explore mystical realms and to accept the 
inevitability of neuroses as an aspect of creativity. Kandinsky 
declared his purpose to be the creation of "purely pictorial be¬ 
ings" with their own souls and religious spirit. He believed that 


such art would have major ramifications. At the same time that 
he bravely accepted the reality of the mind's tortures, Kandin¬ 
sky had "an absolute faith in the onset of a new era, in which 
the spirit will move mountains" and in which painting would 
defeat materialism "by asserting the primacy of inner values, 
and by directly appealing to what is good in man." 

In On the Spiritual in Art, Kandinsky conceives of a "spiritual 
triangle" divided into three tiers, with atheists in the lower seg¬ 
ment, and, in the layers above, "positivists, naturalists, men of 
science, and art students." This middle category does not have 
an easy time; "they are dominated by fear," for they grapple 
with "the inexplicable" while remaining unable to accept it, and 
thus suffer great "confusion." He writes of the plight of these 
people as if he were narrating the plight of the damned at the 
Last Judgment: "The abandoned churchyard quakes, the for¬ 
gotten grave yawns open.... All the artificially contrived suns 
have exploded into so many specks of dust." 

Denizens of this middle tier suffer from their illusion that it 
is possible to create or live in an "impregnable fortress." The oc¬ 
cupants of the highest realms of Kandinsky's triangle recognize 
the fallacy of that assumption. Among this select group of "seers" 
and "prophets," creative geniuses who have entered the realm of 
"light" and "the spiritual," Kandinsky names Robert Schumann, 
Richard Wagner, Claude Debussy, Arnold Schoenberg, Paul Ce¬ 
zanne, Henri Matisse, and Pablo Picasso, explaining how each 
eschewed superficial beauty in preference for a true representa¬ 
tion of "inner life" as well as "the divine." 

Kandinsky considered music the ultimate art form, which is 
why he included more composers than painters in his pantheon. 
But he attributes to color some of the same transformative effects 
he cherishes in music. To chart the process of the impact of color 
on the viewer, he draws an analogy to the workings of a piano: 
"Color is the keyboard. The eye is the hammer, while the soul is a 
piano of many strings." 


From the book: THE BAUHAUS GROUP: Six Masters of Modernism by 
Nicholas Fox Weber. Copyright © 2009 by Nicholas Fox Weber. Published 
by arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, an imprint of The Knopf Double¬ 
day Publishing Group, a division of Random House, Inc. 
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Message from the President 



F ellow Columbians, 

While we were at Columbia for only four years, 
we are part of the Columbia community for life. We 
all benefited tremendously from our time at the Col¬ 
lege, and an important part of the Columbia College 
Alumni Association mis¬ 
sion is to ensure that today's students 
receive the exceptional education we 
did as well as to constantly improve 
experiences outside the classroom. 

This is a powerful responsibility that 
our board members take seriously as 
we establish our agenda and work 
throughout the year. 

Board members keep themselves 
up to date and educated about what 
is happening on campus. Most re¬ 
cently, CCAA leadership worked 
closely with the administration on 
the transition in the Dean's Office 
and will continue to support Interim 
Dean James J. Valentini in his leader¬ 
ship of the College. 

The board's ongoing efforts also 
include leadership of and support 
for the Columbia College Fund and 
board committees that strive to im¬ 
prove the student and alumni expe¬ 
rience. We support the College Fund 
by leading the Class Agents Pro- Kyra Tirana Barry'87 
gram and the Fund Development photo: eileen barroso 


Council as well as advising the development staff. 

The CCAA currently has five working committees. Through 
robust discussion on these committees and close counsel with 
College and University administrators, faculty and students, 
CCAA board members are able to help advise the dean and his 
staff on priorities. Recent initiatives 
include the new workout facilities in 
dormitories and the establishment of 
a pilot program of alumni-sponsored 
summer internships. 

Throughout the coming year, we 
will focus on improving alumni com¬ 
munications, advising on alumni pro¬ 
gramming for alumni 10-25 years 
from graduation, deepening our un¬ 
derstanding of alumni achievement 
in their professional careers, and meal 
plan/dining services on campus as 
well as supporting a smooth transi¬ 
tion for College leadership. 

If you have questions or would like 
more information about the Columbia 
College Alumni Association, please 
contact us at ccalumni@columbia.edu 
or 212-851-7488. 

We hope to hear from you and see 
you at Columbia soon. 




Get Involved & Stay Connected! 

Your connection to Columbia College does not end with your graduation. 
There are many great ways that you can stay connected to Columbia, 
no matter where you live, including: 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE YOUNG ALUMNI ■ COLUMBIA COLLEGE WOMEN ■ REGIONAL CLUBS 
CLASS AGENT PROGRAM ■ MENTORING ■ INTERVIEWING PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
REUNION PLANNING ■ STUDENT-ALUMNI PROGRAMS ■ CLASS NOTES ■ AND MORE ... 

Get more information on these programs at college.columbia.edu/alumni/getinvolved. 

H Like Columbia College on Facebook 
Follow ©Columbia^CCAA on Twitter 
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Obituaries 


1 9 3 3 

Clarence S. Barasch, attorney. New 
York City, on August 31,2010. A 
1935 alumnus of the Law School 
and a member of the New York Bar 
since that year, Barasch was a WWII 
veteran stationed at Bletchley Park, 
United Kingdom; he was commend¬ 
ed by Her Majesty's Government 
in 2010. He was a lecturer and a 
frequent contributor to the New York 
Law Journal. Barasch was a member 
of The Real Estate Board of New 
York for more than 42 years, where 
he wrote numerous articles for the 
Annual Diary, including the "Out¬ 
line of Real Estate Broker's Rights 
and Duties." Each year, Barasch 
reviewed and updated the articles 
as changes in the law occurred. He 
is survived by his sons, Lionel and 
Jonathan '88 P&S; daughters-in-law, 
Lili and Lisa; four grandchildren; 
and many nieces, nephews, grand¬ 
nieces and grandnephews. 

19 3 6 

Herbert M. Olnick, retired radi¬ 
ologist, Blue Ridge, Ga., on July 25, 
2010. Olnick earned a degree from 
P&S in 1939 at 21 and specialized 
in radiology at Emory University 
Grady Hospital in Atlanta. He be¬ 
gan practicing radiology in Macon 
in 1949, then went to the Middle 
Georgia Hospital, from which he 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College alumni. Deaths are 
noted in the next available 
issue in the "Other Deaths 
Reported" box. Complete 
obituaries will be published in 
an upcoming issue, pending 
receipt of information. Due 
to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may 
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retired as president in 1974. Olnick 
and his first wife. Praise, were avid 
golfers and members of the Idle 
Hour Country Club. She, and his 
son, Richard, predeceased him. He is 
survived by his wife, Doris; daugh¬ 
ter and son-in-law, Jane and Terrance 
Lightboume; daughters-in-law, 

Mary Irvin Paz and Helen; brother 
and sister-in-law, Jay and Catherine 
Olnek; six nieces; one nephew; five 
grandchildren; six stepchildren; and 
four step-grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
American Cancer Society. 

19 4 0 

Robert Benjamin, retired textile 
executive. New Rochelle, N.Y., on 
August 27,2010. Benjamin was 
bom on June 6,1919, in New York 
City. He served with the 5th Air 
Corps in the Pacific and returned 
from Japan in 1945. He is survived 
by his wife, Betty K.; sons, John 
and Richard; and one grandson. 

19 4 1 

Cecil H. London, magazine execu¬ 
tive, Greenbrae, Calif., on August 
21,2010. London was bom in 1920 
in North Georgia. He was inducted 
into the Navy Air Corps and pi¬ 
loted blimps, conducting coastal 
surveillance on the East Coast and 
in South America, retiring in 1945. 
London went to San Francisco as 
an advertising salesman for Time 
magazine. When Time introduced 
Sports Illustrated, London opened 
and managed the office. He later 
managed the San Francisco office 
of National Geographic. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Nancy; daugh¬ 
ters, Dana and her husband, Kevin, 
and Barrie; son, Terry, and his wife, 
Teri; and six grandchildren. 

19 4 2 

George C. Thompson, retired Co¬ 
lumbia professor of business law 
and accounting, Greenwich, Conn., 
on October 12,2010. Thompson was 
bom May 3,1920, in New York City. 
After graduating from the Business 
School in 1943 with honors, he was 
recruited by Arthur Andersen and 
Co. to open its Paris office, then 
earned a J.D. from the Law School 
in 1949. Thompson held the James 
L. Dohr Chair of Business Law and 
Accounting at the Business School 



George C. Thompson '42 


and was best known as an expert 
in taxation. He also taught account¬ 
ing for lawyers at the Law School. 
Thompson was recognized both by 
students and peers as an outstand¬ 
ing performer in the classroom. He 
co-authored a number of law books 
and had a private investment, 
taxation and consulting practice for 
more than 50 years. He also was on 
the boards of the Greenwich Coun¬ 
try Day School and the Ellis Phillips 
Foundation. Thompson was the 
longest-standing active member at 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club, having 
joined in 1945. He is survived by his 
wife of 48 years, Barbara Churchill 
Thompson; daughters and son, 
Elizabeth Baird and her husband. 
Jay, Annie Masillo and her husband, 
Chris, and Stuart '87, '89 Business 
and his wife. Tiffany; and four 
grandchildren. 

19 4 3 

Edward M. Marwell, business 
executive. Mount Kisco, N.Y., on 
September 7,2010. Bom on June 
16,1922, in Brookline, Mass., Mar- 
well grew up in New York City, 
where he graduated from Stuyves- 
ant H.S., and then from the College 
and Engineering, simultaneously 
earning degrees. During WWII he 
served as an officer in the Army 
Air Forces and was chief engineer 
of the Fifth Air Force Factory in 
Showa, Japan, as part of the Army 
of Occupation. Marwell settled in 
Mount Kisco and during the 1950s 
became active in local government. 
In 1968, he was elected as a Mc¬ 
Carthy delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago. 
Marwell worked at General Preci¬ 
sion Laboratory prior to co-found¬ 
ing, in 1960, Curtis Instruments. He 
was president from 1960-2000 and 


chairman from 1960-2003. In 2003, 
Marwell received the Order of the 
Madara Horseman (First Degree) 
from the Republic of Bulgaria. He 
is survived by his wife of 67 years, 
Grace Glass Marwell; sons, Stuart 
'70 and his wife, Vicki, David and 
his wife, Judy, and Joshua and his 
wife, Chitra Bopardikar; daughter, 
Emily; eight grandchildren; and 
one granddaughter-in-law. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
Mount Kisco Day Care Center, 95 
Radio Cir., Mount Kisco, NY 10549. 


1 9 4 7 

Edward B. Gold, retired writer and 
editor. New York City, on September 
9,2010. Gold was bom in the Bronx. 
At the College, he was editor-in- 
chief of Spectator, associate editor 
of the Columbian and secretary of 
the Student Council. He earned a 
degree in 1948 from die Journalism 
School. His first job was as a caption 
writer for Acme Newspictures. In 
1949 he joined the staff of the Gallup, 
N.M., Independent, where he was a 
reporter, sports editor and columnist. 
Gold returned to New York in 1952 
and joined Fairchild Publications. 
From 1960-65 he specialized in 
management news for all the Fair- 
child papers and from 1965-91 was 
manager of Fairchild Books. He then 
retired but wrote first-person pieces 
for The Villager. Columns by Gold 
twice helped The Villager win Best 
Editorial Page in the New York Press 
Association's annual Better News¬ 
paper Contest. Gold was a leading 
member of the Reform movement 
that wrested Democratic leadership 
from Carmine DeSapio, the last 
head of the Tammany Hall political 
machine to be able to dominate mu¬ 
nicipal politics, more than 50 years 
ago, and a member for more than 40 
years of the community board that 
covers Greenwich Village. He was 
predeceased by his wife, Annalee 
Kram, in 1998. 

Robert H. Marshall, retired busi¬ 
ness executive, El Paso, Texas, on 
August 20,2010. Marshall was bom 
in New York City on July 11,1923, 
and resided in White Plains, N.Y., 
until he moved to El Paso in 2002. 
He was a decorated WWII veteran, 
serving as a military intelligence 
interpreter doing liaison work with 
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French counter-intelligence units 
as a member of the 6th Armored 
Division during the combat cam¬ 
paigns in Normandy and Northern 
France. He later earned a B.A. and 
then an M.A., from Johns Hopkins, 
and pursued an advanced degree at 
Harvard. He retired in 1988 after 35 
years at IBM Corp. but continued 
working with a private contractor. 
Marshall is survived by his brother, 
Richard; niece, Abigail; and neph¬ 
ew, Stanley. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Alzheimer's 
Association, PO Box 96011, Wash¬ 
ington, DC 20090-6011 or alz.org/ 
join_the_cause_donate.asp. 

19 4 8 

Thomas E. Murray Sr v retired ad¬ 
vertising executive, Venice, Fla., on 
August 5,2010. Murray was bom 
October 27,1924, in the Bronx and 
graduated from Long Beach H.S. 

He served as a tech sergeant in the 
Army Air Corps, flying 35 missions 
over enemy territory during WWII. 
He was a master radio operator and 
bombardier on B-17 Flying Fortress¬ 
es. Murray was a retired advertising 
executive of Thomas E. Murray 
Preprints. He was a pioneer in the 
field of newspaper free-standing 
inserts. Murray was a member of 
Epiphany Cathedral of Venice, the 
VFW and the American Legion and 
was a lifetime coach and advocate 
of children's sports and the CYO. 

He is survived by his high school 
sweetheart and wife of 63 years, 
Joan; daughter, Susan Snyder and 
her husband. Will; sons, Tom Jr. 
and his wife, Jane, and Don and his 
wife, Louise; eight grandchildren; 
and one great-grandchild. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
Venice Hospice House, 210 Wexford 
Blvd., Venice, FL 34293 or tidewell. 
org / donors/how-can-i-give. 

Marvin A. Schlaff, United Nations 
official. New York City, on August 
18,2010. Schlaff was bom in New 
York City on August 14,1926, and 
educated at public schools and 
Birch Wathen. He spent two years 
at Engineering, then joined the 
Army as a radio/radar mechanic. 
Under the G.I. Bill, he earned a B.A. 
from the College. He next studied in 
Paris and spent two years in the La¬ 
bor Division of the Marshall Plan. In 
1952, Schlaff returned to the United 
States with the intent of becoming 
a union leader. In 1953, he refused 
to sign a loyalty oath as required 
by the Bell System and told union 
members that they did not have to 


sign it, as it was not a condition of 
employment; he retained his job 
but lost his next union election and 
abandoned a union career. Schlaff 
then earned an M.A. in 1962 from 
SEPA, worked for the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and the International Labour Orga¬ 
nization and in 1965 joined the U.N. 
Secretariat. After retirement, Schlaff 
worked part-time as secretary of the 
joint appeals board/disciplinary 
committee, the UN's internal justice 
system. He is survived by his wife, 
Marcia; children, Elizabeth, Antho¬ 
ny and Abigail; sister, Ruth Meyers; 
and four grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
New York Public Library (nypl.org/ 
support). 

Irwin F. "Woody" Woodland, re¬ 
tired attorney, Seattle, on August 25, 
2010. Woodland was bom in New 
York City on September 2,1922, and 
graduated from Benjamin Franklin 
H.S. in 1940. He served in the Army 
Air Corps as a navigator, flying mis¬ 
sions over Germany and Italy. He 
was a POW at Stalag Luft HI and 
was released in 1945. After earning a 
degree from the College, he gradu¬ 
ated from the Law School of Ohio 
State University in Columbus in 
1959. Woodland joined the law firm 
of Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher as an 
associate in 1960 and retired a part¬ 
ner in 1992. He became a member of 
the California State Bar Association 
in 1960 and the Washington State 
Bar Association in 1991. Woodland 
was predeceased by his wife of 50 
years, Sally Duffy, in 2005, and is 
survived by his children, Connie 
Woodland and her husband, Robert 
Peterson, Patrick and his wife, Lisa, 
Joseph and his wife, Katherine, 

Rev. Stephen, William and his wife, 
Linette, David, and Duffy and his 
wife, Trida; 12 grandchildren; and 
sister, Catherine Howley. Memorial 
contributions may be made to Music 
Department, St. James Cathedral, 

804 9th Ave., Seattle, WA 98104. 


_1 9 4 9_ 

Francois D. Vaillant, teacher, Pen¬ 
sacola, Fla., on September 14,2010. 
Vaillant was bom in 1926 in New 
York City. He graduated from the 
Edgewood School in Greenwich, 
Conn., served in the Air Force at 
the end of WWII and then attended 
Columbia, where he earned an M.A. 
from GSAS in 1953. He enjoyed the 
teaching profession in independent 
schools in Connecticut, Massachu¬ 
setts, North Carolina and Florida; he 


worked variously as coach, school¬ 
master and headmaster. His love for 
sailing drew him to Pensacola Yacht 
Club, where he was fleet captain and 
secretary in the 1980s. Vaillant also 
was involved with the Gulf Yachting 
Association in the 1990s, becoming 
commodore in 1998. He is survived 
by his wife of 59 years, Susan; chil¬ 
dren and their spouses, Frank and 
Patty Vaillant, Michelle and David 
Bell, and Madeleine and Jim Sim¬ 
mons; eight grandchildren; and a 
great-grandson. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to Manna Food 
Bank, Habitat for Humanity, Christ 
Church Parish or Covenant Hospice. 

19 5 2 



Donald J. Bainton '52 

Donald J. Bainton, business execu¬ 
tive, Boca Raton, Fla., on June 13, 
2010. Bom in New York City, on 
May 3,1931, Bainton was a naval 
officer during the Korean conflict. 
After the war, he married Aileen 
Demoulins and began his corporate 
career with Continental Can Co., 
eventually becoming president. 
Following the sale of the company, 
Bainton acquired the name and 
formed a second Continental Can. 
In 1998, with sales nearing $600 mil¬ 
lion, he sold the company to Suiza 
Foods (now Dean Foods). Bainton 
again acquired the name, and a 
third Continental Can was formed, 
resulting in a recent acquisition in 
the United Kingdom. Bainton was a 
Knight of Malta. He is survived by 
his wife of 56 years; children, Kath¬ 
ryn Sarka, Stephen and William; 
and three grandchildren. Bainton 
was predeceased by a daughter, 
Beth, in 1998. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to Catholic 
Charities USA (800-919-9338). 

Eugene C. Thomas, attorney, Boise, 
Idaho, on September 13,2010. 
Thomas was bom in Idaho Falls 
on February 8,1931. He earned a 
degree in 1954 from the Law School 
and began his legal career as U.S. 
District Judge Fred Taylor's first 



law clerk. He next worked in the 
Ada County prosecutor's office, 
first as an appointed chief deputy, 
and later, at 24, was elected to the 
office of Ada County Prosecuting 
Attorney. In the early '50s, Thomas 
and Willis Moffatt began the firm 
of Moffatt Thomas, now known 
as Moffatt Thomas Barrett Rock & 

Fields. Thomas was elected presi¬ 
dent of the Idaho State Bar at 40 
and in the 1980s was the State Bar 
delegate to the American Bar Asso¬ 
ciation House of Delegates; he rose 
to chair of the House of Delegates 
in 1985 and was elected president of 
the ABA in 1986-87. He held honor¬ 
ary LL.D.S from the University of 
Idaho and the College of Idaho. He 
is survived by his wife of almost 60 
years, Jody; sons and their wives, 

Mike and Martha, and Steve and 
Maureen; five grandchildren; and 
a great-granddaughter. Memorial 
contributions may be made to St. 

Mary's School, Mountain States , 

Tumor Institute, the Boy Scouts or 
the Idaho Humane Society. 

Harold H. "Hal" Wanamaker, re¬ 
tired otolaryngologist, Syracuse, on 
August 29,2010. Bom on May 18, 

1930, in Suffem, N.Y., Wanamaker 
went to Syracuse for medical school 
and stayed for his internship and 
residency in otolaryngology (ear, 
nose and throat). Following a fel¬ 
lowship in otology at the House 
Ear Institute in Los Angeles, he 
was director of ENT at the military 
hospital in Landstuhl, Germany, 
for two years before returning to 
Syracuse to join the ENT practice 
founded by his mentor, Gordon D. 

Hoople. Wanamaker was a pioneer 
in the combined surgical approach 
with neurosurgery for acoustic neu¬ 
romas. He practiced for 30 years at 
Crouse Hospital and was a clinical 
professor at Upstate, where he was 
instrumental in establishing several 
endowed chairs. He retired in 1993 
and enjoyed gardening, collecting 
and repairing antique clocks, root- 
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ing for Syracuse and spending time 
at his cottage on Gananoque Lake 
in Canada. Wanamaker is survived 
by his wife of 55 years, Barbara; 
four children; 11 grandchildren; 
and two sisters. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to the Crouse 
Health Foundation, 736 Irving Ave., 
Syracuse, NY 13210 or the Barbara 
and Harold Wanamaker Scholar¬ 
ship Fund at the Upstate Medical 
Alumni Association, 750 E. Adams 
St., Syracuse, NY 13210. 

19 5 3 

William M. Bason, pediatrician, 
Chesapeake, Va., on September 18, 
2010. Bason was bom in Yonkers, 
N.Y., on March 19,1932. He went 
to Downstate Medical School and 
earned an M.D. in 1957. Following 
an internship at the Naval Hospital 
in Philadelphia, Bason had a brief 
tour of duty in Camp Lejeune, N.C., 
with the Fleet Marine Force, then 
went on to a residency program at 
the Chelsea NH and tours of duty 
in the United States and abroad. As 
chairman of the Department of Pe¬ 
diatrics at the Philadelphia NH, he 
established the first military neona¬ 
tal and pediatric intensive care unit 
and received the Presidential Medal 
for Meritorious Service. Bason 
completed his 26 years of military 
service in 1979 as a captain. He then 
assumed the position of director of 
Ambulatory Care at the Children's 
Hospital of The King's Daughters, 
Norfolk. He later became medical 
director for Sentara Medical Sys¬ 
tem. Bason was active in education 
throughout his career and pub¬ 
lished in a number of journals. He 
is survived by his wife of 52 years, 
Elizabeth; twin sons, Keith, and 
Kent and his wife, Yvonne; daugh¬ 
ter, Kimberly, and her husband, J.P.; 
four grandchildren; and brother, 
Robert, and his wife, Paula. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
the American Heart Association. 

Erik D. Wensberg, writer and 
editor. New York City, on June 5, 
2010. Wensberg was born May 
16,1931, in Omaha, Neb. He was 
an editor of the Columbia Alumni 
News and founding editor of The 
Columbia Forum, a quarterly of 
fact and opinion. He returned as 
editor of Forum in 1971 and stayed 
until 1975. Wensberg reviewed 
books and wrote articles for The New 
York Times Book Review, Vogue, Com¬ 
mentary and other magazines. He 
developed a reputation as an expert 
on the American language, and in 


1998, Hill and Wang, the publisher 
of Wilson Follett's Modem American 
Usage, selected him to revise and 
update the book. Wensberg was a 
longtime Greenwich Village resident 
who, as a founding member of the 
West Village Committee, worked 
with the late Jane Jacobs in the suc¬ 
cessful efforts to prevent the destruc¬ 
tion of the neighborhood some 40 
years ago; he later joined her in the 
successful effort to block an urban 
renewal project that would have 
destroyed 14 blocks of the Village. 
Wensberg also was part of the fight 
to block Robert Moses' 1963 plan for 
the Lower Manhattan Expressway 
from river to river on Broome Street. 
His brother, Peter, died in 2006. In 
addition to Wensberg's sister, El¬ 
eanor Pelcyger, six nephews and a 
niece survive him. 


_1 9 5 4_ 

Daniel R. Thompson Jr., retired 
insurance executive, Queensbury, 
N.Y., on June 17,2010. Bom on 
December 31,1932, in Port Chester, 
N.Y., Thompson graduated from 
Mamaroneck H.S. and earned a B.S. 
in economics from the College; he 
was active in the Air Force ROTC. 
Thompson had a long career work¬ 
ing for Continental Insurance Co., 
formerly Glens Falls Insurance 
Co. He was an innate woodsman. 
Boy Scout leader, camper, skier, 
snowshoer, boater and fisherman, 
and was ahead of his time recy¬ 
cling and repurposing "nothings" 
into "somethings." Thompson 
was active in the Catholic Church, 
spending many years affiliated 
with St. Alphonsus in Glens Falls. 

In retirement, he and his wife trav¬ 
eled more; they took cruises, visited 
Maine annually and, in 1999, drove 
to Alaska to visit their son Dan HI as 
he worked on an archeological dig 
site at Sitka. Thompson is survived 
by his wife of 52 years, Ellie; chil¬ 
dren, Brian and his wife, Tammy, 
Annie Thompson Murphy, Chris 
and his wife, Maria, Kevin, Katie 
Elazar and her husband, Don, Dan 
III and his wife, Margan, and Eliza¬ 
beth Bott and her husband, Erie; 
and four grandchildren. 

19 5 6 

Seymour Wallace, anesthesiologist, 
Los Altos, Calif., on August 25, 

2010. Bom in New York City on 
June 4,1929, Wallace was a naviga¬ 
tion officer in the Merchant Marine 
from 1947-53. He earned a degree 
in 1959 from P&S and specialized 
in anesthesiology. Wallace was a 


member of the faculty of Stanford 
University Medical School and sub¬ 
sequently practiced anesthesia at El 
Carnino Hospital. He was president 
of the California Society of Anes¬ 
thesiologists and for two terms was 
president of the Northern California 
Anesthesia Society. Wallace was an 
avid sailor, stunt kite flier, gardener 
and supporter of the arts. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of almost 60 years. 
Flora; and daughter, Linda. 

19 6 2 

Lawrence I. Lubkin, retired high 
school teacher, Tucson, Ariz., on Sep¬ 
tember 27,2010. Lubkin was bom in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and graduated from 
Stuyvesant H.S. He earned a mas¬ 
ter's in biology from North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical State Uni¬ 
versity. Lubkin taught high school 
chemistry and biology in New Jersey 
until his 1996 retirement. In 2002, he 
and his wife, Alice, vacationed in 
Tucson and decided to stay. It was 
in Tucson that Lubkin could enjoy 
his favorite pastime, cycling. He is 
survived by his wife of 27 years; 
daughters, Jennifer Lubkin and her 
husband, James May, Margaret Lub¬ 
kin, and Andrea Maricich and her 
husband, Mitchell; one grandson; 
and brothers, Saul and Elihu. Me¬ 
morial contributions may be made 
to the Leukemia and Lymphoma 
Society, Donor Service, PO Box 4072, 
Pittsfield, MA 01202. 
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Leslie M. "Les" Pockell, publishing 
executive and literary anthologist. 
White Plains, N.Y., on July 26,2010. 
Pockell was bom in Norwalk, Conn. 
He was a v.p. and associate publisher 
at Grand Central Publishing during 
the decade before his death. In a long 
publishing career, Pockell worked 
at St. Martin's Press, Doubleday 
and the Book-of-the-Month Club 
before joining Warner Books, which 
became Grand Central, a division of 
Hachette Book Group USA. He ed¬ 
ited a diverse group of authors, from 
mystery writer Donald Westlake to 
literary critic Harold Bloom to actor 
and children's writer John Lifhgow. 
Pockell also compiled numerous 
anthologies, including 100 Essential 
American Poems and The 101 Greatest 
Business Principles of All Time. 

19 8 7 

Gregory C. Giraldo, stand-up 
comic. New York City, on Septem¬ 
ber 29,2010. Giraldo was bom in 
New York in 1965. He earned a law 
degree from Harvard and worked 
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briefly as an attorney but made a 
career as an irreverent and sharp- 
tongued comic. He was a judge on 
the NBC reality television show Last 
Comic Standing and was a frequent 
guest on Comedy Central's celeb¬ 
rity roasts. He performed more than 
a dozen times on The Late Show With 
David Letterman and Late Night With 
Conan O'Brien and became a radio 
regular on The Howard Stem Show. 
Off-stage, Giraldo was nothing 
like his caustic on-stage persona, 
according to John Trueson, a comic 
and a promoter at Governor's com¬ 
edy dub, who said he had known 
Giraldo for about 20 years: "He 
treated everybody with respect, like 
they were his friend. He certainly 
wasn't a performer who had any 
attitude with anyone. He was a 
brilliant man, one of the smartest 
guys I ever met and one of the fun¬ 
niest guys I've ever met." Giraldo 
owned a home in Hampton Bays 
and enjoyed boating. He is survived 
by three sons. 

2 0 0 2 

Irina Shekhets, attorney. Fair Lawn, 
N.J., on August 24,2010. Shekhets 
was bom in Kiev, Ukraine, and 
came to America in 1989, settling 
with her family in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and later Fair Lawn, N.J. Upon 
starting college, Shekhets was 
awarded a spot in the prestigious 
J.P. Morgan Scholar Program. She 
double-majored in economics and 
computer sdence, and after gradu¬ 
ation joined J.P. Morgan-Chase, 
where she was an a.v.p. in the 
Competitive Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment. Shekhets graduated from 
Brooklyn Law School in 2010; she 
earned her J.D. while working full¬ 
time. At Brooklyn Law she was 
assodate managing editor of the 
Brooklyn Journal of International Law. 
Shekhets died on her 30th birthday. 
She is survived by her husband, 
Guy Beider; parents, Boris and 
Tatyana; and sister, Marianna Sha- 
mis, and her husband, Felix. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
ZAKA (zaka.org.il/ index_e.php) 
or Chabad House of Kathmandu, 
Gha-2-516-4 Thamel, Kathmandu 
Nepal, 977-980-324-1294. 

Lisa Palladino 

a 


To read the "Other Deaths 
Reported" box, go to college. 
columbia.edu/cct/winterl 1/ 
obituaries. 
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Jacques Barzun ['27]: Portrait of 
a Mind by Michael Murray. This 
biography, written by a longtime 
friend, offers an affectionate ac¬ 
count of the life and work of leg¬ 
endary Columbia professor, his¬ 
torian and critic Barzun (Amazon 
Digital Services, $7.99). 

Finding Wisdom in East Asian 
Classics edited by Wm. Theodore de 
Bary '41, the John Mitchell Mason 
Professor Emeritus, Provost Emeri¬ 
tus and Special Service Professor in 
East Asian Language and Culture. 
This collection of essays about the 
foundational texts of East Asian 
civilization and culture focuses on 
their central role in the shaping 
of Asia's history and the humani¬ 
ties at large (Columbia University 
Press, $29.50). 

Athletes by Kirby Congdon '50. This 
collection of poems goes beyond 
the notion that sports is only a 
physical excursion and focuses on 
the fragility of the human form, 
with a healthy dose of spirituality 
(Presa Press, $9.95). 

The Hydra Chronicle by Charles 
Young '50. Set during the occupation 
of the Greek island Hydra during 
WWII and its aftermath, this novel 
follows characters Ido and Philip 
as they go to Hydra to find the last 
man and a huge treasury of Jewish 
assets (Cosmos Publishing, $19.95). 

When the World Spoke French by 

Marc Fumaroli, translated by Rich¬ 
ard Howard '51. In this first English 
translation from French, Fumaroli 
profiles Francisco Goya, Benjamin 


Franklin and other foreigners who 
used French as the political and 
intellectual language of Europe 
(NYRB Classics, $18.95). 

The Fate of Greenland: Lessons 
from Abrupt Climate Change by 

Philip ConUing, Richard Alley, Wallace 
Broecker '53, the Newberry Professor 
of Geology, and George Denton. Due 
to periods of acute climate instabil¬ 
ity, Greenland's ice sheet has been 
melting. The country's warming is 
shown here with vivid color pho¬ 
tographs and is accompanied by 
the authors' investigations into the 
effects abrupt climate changes have 
had on the world (The MIT Press, 
$29.95). 

Rethinking the Other in Antiq¬ 
uity by Erich S. Gruen '57. The 
author challenges longstanding 
notions that Greeks, Romans and 
Jews contrasted themselves with 
foreigners and shows instead how 
they found connections and shared 
roots with diverse peoples (Prince¬ 
ton University Press, $39.50). 

A March of Liberty: A Constitu¬ 
tional History of the United States, 
Volume II: From 1898 to the Pres¬ 
ent by Melvin I. Urojsky '61 and Paul 
Finkelman. This comprehensive 
overview of the American Consti¬ 
tution discusses in detail not only 
how the Supreme Court handles 
major cases but also the impact 
these cases have on society and on 
American culture (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, $49.95). 


of the best FBI agents at the Fear- 
ington Institute, becomes a suspect 
in a murder that leads her and the 
national security adviser. Jack Mc¬ 
Clure, to a secret international slave 
trade run by a powerful Albanian 
crime lord (Forge Books, $25.99). 

The Essential Belloc: A Prophet 
for Our Times edited by Scott Bloch, 
Rev. C. John McCloskey 75 and Brian 
Robertson. Belloc was considered 
one of the champions of the Catho¬ 
lic faith, and in his writings he ad¬ 
dresses topics such as the limits and 
dangers of science without faith in 
God and the love of good food and 
camaraderie (Saint Benedict Press, 
$17.95). 

Harlem: The Four Hundred Year 
History from Dutch Village to 
Capital of Black America by Jona¬ 
than Gill '86. Beginning with Har¬ 
lem's early days of Dutch settle¬ 
ments and farms. Gill documents 
how Harlem transformed itself 
into a major site of influential mu¬ 
sic and literary works, especially 
for African-American art and intel¬ 
lectual development (see "Colum¬ 
bia Forum," Fall 2011: Columbia, 
edu/ cct/ fallll / columbia_forum) 
(Grove Press, $29.95). 

Racing in the Rain: My Life as a 

Dog by Garth Stein '87. In this kids' 
adaptation of The Art of Racing in 
the Rain, Enzo, the dog of a racecar 
driver, dreams of racing against cars 
and learns that life isn't simply about 
going fast (HarperCollins, $6.99). 


Almond and Coconut Flour by 

Elana Amsterdam '89. These reci¬ 
pes offer an alternative that fits 
into many dietary lifestyles and 
still satisfies anyone's cupcake fix 
(Celestial Arts, $16.99). 


Earthquake Season: Poems by 

Jessica Goodheart '89. Through her 
poetry, Goodheart explores how 
copying machines, dry cleaners 
and other things have come to be 
tide way they are (WordTech Com¬ 
munications, $18). 


The White Devil: A Novel by Jus¬ 
tin Evans '93. American teen An¬ 
drew Taylor is enrolled at Harrow, 
a British boarding school, where he 
is haunted by a ghost as he tries to 
figure out a centuries-old literary 
mystery that involves Lord Byron 
(Harper, $24.99). 


Inside the Insane by Erica Loberg 
'99. A depiction of the life and 
minds of people living with men¬ 
tal illnesses in a psychiatric crisis 
ward in Los Angeles, this book also 
features episodes from Loberg's 
personal journey with Bipolar II 
(Chipmunkapublishing, $21). 


Living Music Conversations With 
Pandit Dinkar Kaikini by Priya Pu- 
rushothaman '03. This book explores 
Pandit Dinkar Kaikini's theories of 
sound, melody, rhythm and creativ¬ 
ity while following him during his 
life of uncompromising devotion to 
music and constant spiritual enquiry 
(Popular Prakashan, $34.95). 


Blood Trust by Eric Van Lustbader 
'68. In this novel. Alii Carson, one 


Gluten-Free Cupcakes: 50 Ir¬ 
resistible Recipes Made with 


Palaces of Time: Jewish Calendar 
and Culture in Early Modem 
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Christopher Bollen ’98’s Love-Hate Letter to New York City 

By Ethan Rouen '04J, '11 Business 


Y oung, smart, creative people continue 
to flock to New York City like the Lost 
Generation did to Paris, seeking the ex¬ 
hilarating success they fight each other 
for and often encountering the painful heartbreak 
that may inspire that success. 

In his first novel, Lightning People (Soft Skull 
Press, $25), Christopher Bollen '98 captures that 
quest by populating his post-9-11 Manhattan with 
ambitious, jealous young adults who attempt to 
cling to their moral compasses while competing 
with their closest friends for what they most desire. 

Lightning People is a love-hate letter to the city 
that shaped Bollen from his childhood, a city that 
remains a stranger yet is filled with so many coinci¬ 
dences that it sometimes seems almost caring. 

"The city dominates the characters," Bollen says. 

"They are all trying to get free of this bigger beast prey¬ 
ing on them." 

The novel follows Joseph Guiteau, a somewhat suc¬ 
cessful and handsome actor from Ohio who is dealing 
with a difficult marriage, an enraged best friend and his 
31 st birthday, the age at which every Guiteau male has 
died for generations. 

He finds solace in conspiracy theory group meetings and 
spends long hours in a dark hotel room talking to a mysterious 
and paranoid older woman whose dead husband he resembles. 

Joseph's wife, a Columbia College graduate, is trying to escape an 
unhappy job while dealing with the death of her best friend, who is 
one of two characters in the book who relish their lives and morality, 
even though her job saving the world has also made her rich. 

"I didn't want it to be about the coolest people in New York," 
Bollen says. "I wanted it to be more honest. I wanted interesting 
characters that actually could exist." 

As the characters encroach on adulthood, their successes 
and failure intermingle, often with violent and tragic results 
as they fall out of love, face failure and harm those who most 
care about them in fits of uncontrollable rage. As the characters 
fall deeper into despair, it becomes more difficult to find any re¬ 
demption, but Bollen is able to successfully pull off an ending that 
leaves the reader satisfied even though many characters remain 
unsaved. 

Writing a book about such morally ambivalent characters was 
a risk for Bollen, both professionally and personally. He shares 
similarities with Joseph, to the point that the author has had to 
repeatedly make clear to family and friends that the similarities 
stop at a superficial level. 

Raised in suburban Cincinnati, Bollen, the son of a college 
professor and the owner of a flooring installation company, 


spent childhood summers in New York City with rela¬ 
tives who lived there. 

"New York was like a book to me, a way to escape 
and think outside my dull suburban surroundings," 
he says. 

Columbia was his first choice of colleges, and from 
the moment he arrived, "I don't think I slept," he says. 

He threw himself into his studies. An English and 
American literature major and self-described nerd, 
he spent his waking hours reading and writing, 
worshipping poetry professors Kenneth Koch and 
Colette Inez and University Professor Gayatri Spivak. 

"She taught comp lit like it was as important as 
a U.N. resolution," Bollen says of Spivak. "The les¬ 
sons l learned from that were as much about life 
as about these texts on literature. Years later, I would 
quote her and pretend they were my own insights." 

After graduating summa cum laude, Bollen hung 
around the Lower East Side for a year, waiting tables 
and working at an art gallery to cover the rent. The 
gallery job led to an internship in Italy with the Peggy 
Guggenheim Collection. 

He returned to New York soon after and started 
a career in magazines, rising through the ranks at a 
variety of publications as a writer and editor before becoming 
editor-in-chief of Interview in 2008. 

"I was too young and didn't have the ability to write novels 
at that time," he says. "It was the only way I knew how to make 
money writing. I regret that I waited so long." 

In his 20s, Bollen had taken notes to prepare to write Lighting 
People, but when he turned 30, he realized that he needed to 
start the serious process of completing the book. He spent four 
years writing after work and on weekends. 

Two years ago, he stepped down from his position at In¬ 
terview, taking the title of editor at large, a part-time position 
where he still does interviews and writes articles but which 
allows him to spend more time focused on writing fiction. 

Although Bollen does not plan to give up magazine writing 
completely, he will continue writing fiction, striving for the cre¬ 
ative and commercial success that would drive so many of his 
characters insane with jealousy. 

"My agent made me start writing my second book before the 
first one came out," he says. "I didn't want the reviews to influence 
or terrorize me." 


Ethan Rouen '04J, '11 Business is the former associate editor at 
CCT and now works in strategic communications for Columbia. A 
former crime reporter at The New York Daily News, he is a regular 
contributor to Fortune.com, American Way and other publications. 



Europe by Elisheva Carlebach, the 
Salo Wittmayer Baron Professor of 
Jewish History, Culture and Society. 
This book examines how sifrei ev- 
ronot, European Jewish calendars/ 
almanacs of the 15th-18th centuries, 
reflected both Jews' values and 
beliefs and their interaction with 
Christian society (Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, $35). 


EyeMinded: Living and Writing 
Contemporary Art by Kellie Jones, 
associate professor of art history and 
archaeology. Jones brings awareness 
to the work of women, African- 
American, African and Latin artists 
who have created their own art prac¬ 
tices, through selections of her writ¬ 
ings from the past 20 years (Duke 
University Press, $27.95). 


Perspectives on the Performance of 
the Continental Economies edited 
by Edmund S. Phelps, the McVickar 
Professor of Political Economy, 
and Hans-Wemer Sinn. Leading 
economists use various methods to 
explain Europe's economic under¬ 
performance in productivity and 
other metrics against real-world 
data (The MIT Press, $40). 


Scribble, Scribble, Scribble: Writing 
on Politics, Ice Cream, Churchill, 
and My Mother by Simon Schama, 
University Professor. In this collec¬ 
tion of essays and speeches, Schama 
writes about an array of topics from 
art to history and everything in be¬ 
tween (Ecco, $27.99). 

Samantha Jean-Baptiste '13 

o 
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Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
cct@columbia.edu 


Armen Matigan '35 is 99 years 
young. He retired from dentistry in 
1986 and has a son, Robert. Armen 
spends much of his time relaxing at 
home in Glendale, Calif. He recalls 
a favorite Contemporary Civiliza¬ 
tion professor, Walter, whose last 
name he can't remember, whom 
Armen says became president of 
City University. 

Can anyone help with the pro¬ 
fessor's last name? 

Irwin Grossman '36 wrote from 
Roslyn, N.Y., "I noticed that my 
oldest friend, Arnold Saltzman 
'36, carried the 1936 banner at the 
Alumni Parade of Classes at Class 
Day in May. The 'perfect '36/ as we 
used to say. On October 1, Arnold 
celebrated his 95th birthday. He 
is still going strong and goes to 
work in New York every day. He is 
active in the local museum and lots 
of other matters. He comes to visit 
me, as I can't get around anymore. 

"The only other classmate I hear 
from is Sol Fisher '36. We went to 
high school, college and law school 
together. He lives in California and 
keeps the lumen lit. He bombards 
the world with wild email, semi¬ 
left-wing. He was that way in high 
school and hasn't changed though 
he became a corporate lawyer. 

"I am past 96, beat-up and biode¬ 
grading at a rapid pace. However, 

I feel better when I recall the rainy 
day we beat Stanford in the bowl 
and A1 Barabas '36 made the sole 
touchdown on a Statue of Liberty 
play with Cliff Montgomery '34 as 
QB faking. Them wuz the days." 

From class president Arnold 
Saltzman '36 himself, "I marched 
at the head of the procession of 
the past classes carrying our '1936' 
banner honoring the current 
graduating class. I was wearing the 
sweater with our class numerals 
awarded to those who played on 
a freshman team. The second class 
was 20 years later than I. 

"A roar of approval from the 
seated graduates greeted me, with 
fists raised and kisses blown, as I 
moved by their ranks. We were, as 
you remember 'the perfect '36.'" 

David Perlman '39, of San 
Francisco, wrote, "I'm still working 
for a living — science editor at the 
San Francisco Chronicle — daily and 
sometimes nightly." [Editor's note: 
CCT profiled Perlman in Novem¬ 


ber/December 2009: college.colum- 
bia.edu/cct/nov_dec09/features.] 

Jerome Kurshan '39, of Prince¬ 
ton, N.J., wrote, "The Latin inscrip¬ 
tion on my Columbia diploma 
says I received honors in math and 
physics. I earned a Ph.D. in physics 
from Cornell in 1943 and spent the 
next 44 years at RCA Laboratories 
in Princeton, first doing research 
in electronics and then in various 
management and administrative 
positions. Since retirement I have 
remained active as treasurer of the 
Princeton Macintosh Users' Group, 
as recorder for 55PLUS, as librarian 
for the Jewish Center of Princeton 
and as president and board mem¬ 
ber of the local Jewish Federation. 

"My wife, Phyllis, and I celebrat¬ 
ed our 65th wedding anniversary 
this year. We have two children; five 
grandchildren, including Ariella 
Kurshan '06; and three great-grand¬ 
children. 

"I had some excellent instructors 
at Columbia and it is hard to single 
out any one. Instead, let me men¬ 
tion Dr. Edward Hodnett, who was 
the faculty adviser and director of 
the Debate Council, of which I was 
manager in my junior year. He took 
over after the death of longtime di¬ 
rector Arthur W. Riley and guided 
the group to new heights of activity. 
He also gave me personal assistance 
in crafting my address as class salu- 
tatorian at Commencement." 

Share your memories and news 
with friends and classmates by 
sending a Class Note to the postal 
or email address at the top of the 


bia functions. He and I met on the 
freshman track team and had been 
friends ever since. Bob served in 
the Army during WWH, graduated 
from the Law School and worked 
for North American Philips for 
almost 40 years. He was e.v.p. and 
general counsel. 

John McDonald passed away 
in June in Allentown, Pa. Jack had 
practiced law in Pennsylvania dur¬ 
ing his working days. 

This kind of column is depressing. 
How about forcing me to write an 
interesting one by sending me info 
and news about yourself that we can 
distribute to your classmates? Oth¬ 
erwise I might start writing about 
my 12 great-grandchildren, two of 
whom are now away at college. 
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Melvin Hershkowitz 

22 Northern Ave. 
Northampton, MA 01060 


DrMelvin23@gmail.com 


On August 3, The New York Times 
reported the August 2 death of Dr. 
Baruj Benacerraf '42 GS, Nobel Lau¬ 
reate in Medicine, at his home in 
Boston. Benacerraf won the Nobel 
Prize in Medicine in 1980, with Dr. 
George Snell of the United States 


The U.S. Court House in Newark, N.J., honored 
Judge Leonard Garth '42 by inscribing his name on 
the atrium entrance of the building. 


column, or, even easier, by submit¬ 
ting it online through CCT's easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 
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Robert Zucker 

29 The Birches 
Roslyn, NY 11576 


rzucker@optonline.net 


A loyal classmate and good friend. 
Bob Dettmer, died at 92 in August 
at home in Kendal-on-Hudson. Bob 
and Suzanne, his bride of 63 years, 
were regulars at our annual Arden 
House reunions, at the irregular 
NYC lunches and at other Colum- 


and Dr. Jean Dausset of France, for 
their discoveries of how the human 
immune system enabled people to 
defend themselves against infection 
and why others were susceptible to 
autoimmune diseases such as mul¬ 
tiple sclerosis and lupus. Benacerraf 
discovered what he called immune 
response genes while conducting 
research in the 1960s in his labora¬ 
tory at the NYU School of Medicine, 
where he was a professor of pathol¬ 
ogy. His father, bom in Morocco, 
and his mother, bom in Algeria, 
had settled in Paris to conduct his 
father's textile business and then 
emigrated to the United States at 
the start of WWII. 


After earning a B.S. in biology, 
Benacerraf earned his M.D. at the 
Medical College of Virginia in 1945 
and later served as a medical officer 
in the Army in Germany and 
France in 1946-47. After leaving 
NYU School of Medicine in 1966, 
Benacerraf was chief of the immu¬ 
nology laboratory at the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases in Bethesda, Md. He then 
became chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Pathology at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1969 and from 
1980-91 was president of the Har¬ 
vard-affiliated Dana-Farber Cancer 
Institute until his retirement. 

This correspondent met Benacer¬ 
raf in 1946 at Fort Sam Houston 
in Texas, where we were assigned 
to adjacent bunks in our barracks 
while training as medical officers 
for overseas assignments. Also 
in our barracks was my former 
Livingston Hall roommate, lifelong 
friend and my predecessor as CCT 
class correspondent, the late Dr. 
Herbert Mark. The three of us spent 
considerable time together before 
departing for our overseas destina¬ 
tions (Benacerraf to Germany and 
France, and Herb and myself to 
Japan). At that time, I spoke fluent 
German, after intensive studies at 
Horace Mann and Columbia, and 
requested duty in the ETO, where 
I might have joined Benacerraf, but 
the Army, in its wisdom, sent me to 
Japan. We had only occasional con¬ 
tact with Benacerraf in subsequent 
years as our careers progressed. 
After Benacerraf won the Nobel 
Prize, Herb and I sent him our con¬ 
gratulations and good wishes. He 
responded with a gracious note of 
thanks, which typified his modesty 
and fine character. 

With sadness and great respect, 
we say farewell to our friend and 
distinguished GS '42 alumnus. 

Dr. "Benny" Benacerraf, and we 
send condolences to his daughter. 
Beryl; brother, Paul; and his two 
grandchildren. 

On August 2,1 received a note 
from Clara Carli, judicial assistant 
to Judge Leonard Garth, report¬ 
ing on the June 24 ceremony at the 
U.S. Court House in Newark, N.J., 
which honored Len by inscribing 
his name on the atrium entrance 
of the building. Supreme Court 
Justice Samuel A. Alito Jr., Third 
Circuit Chief Judge Theodore 
McKee and Third Circuit Judge 
Maryanne Trump Barry escorted 
Len to the bench and spoke of his 
exceptional career during his 40 
years on the Federal Court. More 
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than 170 guests attended the pro¬ 
ceedings. (See my prior comments 
about Len in the Fall 2011 issue, 
page 67, or college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/fallll/class_notes.) 

In addition, more than 100 of 
Len's present and former law 
clerks met in New York City to 
celebrate his 90th birthday (April 
7). At this gathering, Alito spoke 
of his clerkship with Len and his 
service as Len's colleague on the 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals as 
well as his current service on the 
United States Supreme Court. 

We send warm congratulations 
and good wishes to Len, a truly 
distinguished member of our Class 
of 1942, and his wife, Sarah. 

I have kept in touch via phone 
calls, email messages and occasional 
old-fashioned snail mail with Bob 
Kaufman (Scarsdale, N.Y.), Dr. Ger¬ 
ald Klingon (New York City), Don 
Mankiewicz (Monrovia, Calif.), Dr. 
William Robbins (Grand Island, 
Fla.) and Dr. Arthur "Wizzer" 
Wellington (Elmira, N.Y.). Despite 
numerous and varied physical 
ailments, all are cognitively intact 
and actively interested in Columbia 
affairs. Bob, Gerald, Bill and Art 
already are members of the Nona¬ 
genarian Club and Don will join in 
January. As Shakespeare told us in 
King Lear, "Ripeness is all." 

My plans to attend Homecom¬ 
ing on October 15 were derailed 
by Middlebury College's Family 
Visiting Day on that same date. 

My grandson, Sam Hathaway, is 
a senior at Middlebury, major¬ 
ing in physics. This was my last 
opportunity to see him on that 
pristine campus, and so there I 
was, watching the Middlebury- 
Williams football game, while my 
thoughts and good wishes were 
with friends, classmates and CCT's 
fine staff under the tent at Wien 
Stadium and at our game versus 
Penn on Kraft Field. I'm hoping to 
see some of you at Homecoming 
in 2012, the 70th anniversary of our 
graduation from Columbia. 

Speaking of our graduation 
anniversary, our Alumni Reunion 
Weekend is scheduled for Thursday, 
May 31-Sunday, June 3. Take a look 
at the reunion website (reunion.col 


Class Notes are submitted by 
alumni and edited by volunteer 
class correspondents and the 
staff of CCT prior to publication. 
Opinions expressed are those of 
individual alumni and do not 
reflect the opinions of CCT, its 
class correspondents, the College 
or the University. 


lege.columbia.edu) and mark your 
calendars now. More information 
will start to arrive during the spring, 
so be sure Columbia has your correct 
postal and email addresses. 

I can be reached at the addresses 
at the top of the column or at 413- 
586-1517. 
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G.J. D'Angio 

Department of Radiation 
Oncology 

Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Donner 2 
3400 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 


dangio@uphs.upenn.edu 


I first read of Boalsburg, Pa., in a 
Columbia publication decades ago. 
It is near the Penn State University 
campus. The justification for calling 
attention to the town in this column 
is this: It contains a direct tie to the 
word "Columbia." In Boalsburg are 
to be found the chapel, desk and 
other accouterments of Christopher 
Columbus himself. It is well worth 
a visit. 

The town has other claims to 
fame: the remarkable Boal family, 
descended from Columbus. It is 
also said to be where Memorial 
Day was started by concerned 
ladies. They feared the Civil War 
dead were being forgotten. Go to 
the web for more information. 

On a trip to the Hudson Valley 
I visited Clermont, the Livingston 
estate and grounds in Germantown, 
N.Y. R.R. Livingston (Class of 1765), 
one of the founding fathers, lived 
there. 

My wife and I have been travel¬ 
ing; first to England in early Sept¬ 
ember to attend the funeral of her 
sister. We then doubled back to 
Amsterdam later in September for 
a medical meeting and extended 
our steps to Sittard in the South to 
revisit her brother Pat's grave. He 
is buried in the British War Cem¬ 
etery there and was but 21 when 
the tank he was commanding 
was destroyed. It was during the 
1944 Battle of Geilenkirchen in Ger¬ 
many. We later went to Auckland, 
New Zealand, for another medical 
meeting, after all, funds for the trip 
having been secured. It's a great 
country, particularly the southern 
island, but a long way all the same. 

Please send me a note regarding 
whatever you think might interest 
our classmates: your trips, hobbies 
or maybe discovery of a notable 
Columbia graduate. Challenge: Can 
anyone top my 1765 King's College 
alumnus mentioned earlier; in other 
words, find an earlier grad? 

Sending a note is easily done 
either through this link: college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/ submit_class_ 
note or directly to me through my 
email: dangio@uphs.upenn.edu. 


CLASS NOTES 


Sad news: 

Leon Komoroski's wife of 67 
years informed us from Brightwa- 
ters, N.Y., that he died on April 22. 
Leon was 90 and had served as a 
radar officer in the Navy during 
WWD. He returned to teach math¬ 
ematics at Bay Shore H.S., where he 
also was the football coach. Charles 
C. Cole Jr., of Columbus, Ohio, died 
on June 18,2010. He was a retired 
professor and past president of Wil¬ 
son College in Pennsylvania. Alvin 
Lukashok, of New York City, died 
on June 20. Theodore E. Plucinski, 
a physician who lived in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., died on April 1. And Sidney 
Warschausky, a teacher from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., died on April 9. 
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Henry RolfHecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627 


hrhl5@columbia.edu 


September saw publication of 
prolific writer Joseph Cowley's 
ESL adaptation of Dostoyevsky's 
Crime and Punishment as well as a 
separate Japanese version (with 
cover and intro copy in Japanese, 
but contents in English). It involves 


AAF sent me to MIT — a plus for 
a math and physics major. After 
I was commissioned, I forecasted 
weather for the Air Transport 
Command and later worked with 
a P38 photo squadron on Leyte. 
Claim to fame: lucky me, I never 
lost a pilot or plane for which I did 
the forecast. 

"After much transfer credit from 
MIT, I got my B.A. from the Col¬ 
lege and an M.A. and Ed.D. from 
Teachers College. I taught math for 
eight years and I got into school 
administration for seven years. The 
next seven years I spent with an 
educational consulting firm serv¬ 
ing more than 100 school districts 
at the time. Finally, I spent 17 years 
as a superintendent. 

"My wife of 61 years, Joan, and 
I have three children, nine grand¬ 
children and five great-grandchil¬ 
dren. Joan swims laps at YWCA 
every weekday and volunteers at 
the church and library. She's also 
found time to write four cook¬ 
books. I play golf twice a week 
with a large local senior group, 
shoot handguns in matches and 
raise bonsai. 

"So there you have a quick sum¬ 
mary of much of my life." 


Joseph Cowley '44 published an ESL adaptation of 
Dostoyevsky's Crime and Punishment as well as a 
separate Japanese version. 


"basically abridging and simpli¬ 
fying the novel," primarily for 
foreign students coming to study 
here, "but any student — and, for 
that matter, any adult — interested 
in literary works might find it 
interesting and helpful. And that 
includes my grandchildren in col¬ 
lege and high school." Next for Joe 
is an adaptation of Hawthorne's 
The Scarlet Letter. The tasks are 
"challenging, but interesting." 

Share your memories and news 
with friends and classmates by 
sending a Class Note to me at the 
postal or email address at the top 
of the column, or, even easier, by 
submitting it online through CCT's 
easy-to-use webform: college. 
columbia.edu/cct/ submit_class_ 
note. It will come right to me. 
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Enoch Callaway 

87 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920-2223 


enoch_callaway@msn.com 


James Boyd wrote: "We last got 
together in the Delta Phi house on 
116th Street. Tracy Scudder recom¬ 
mended that I get into the Army 
Air Force meteorological program, 
so I enlisted on January 6,1943. 


Albert Rothman, also '44E, 
wrote: "It is gratifying at my late 
age to continue to be published. 
Recently, I was informed that End 
of the Affair, a poem, was published 
in the online July issue of Front 
Porch Review (frontporchrvw.com/ 
issue/july-2011 / article/ end-of- 
the-affair). My story A New Traveler 
in the Adventure of Love has been 
accepted for publication in the 
anthology Heartseases: True Stories 
of Remembered." 

Your class correspondent has 
moved. Please note my new ad¬ 
dress, at the top of the column, and 
my phone number: 415-888-3715. 
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Bernard Sunshine 

20 W. 86th St. 

New York, NY 10024 


bsimsl@gmail.com 


Peter Rogatz continues a distin¬ 
guished career in medicine and 
public health, and I asked for his 
thoughts on issues that are particu¬ 
larly relevant to our generation. 
They follow. 

"After my retirement from a 
career in health care administra¬ 
tion, I became actively involved in 
issues that had been a matter of in- 
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creasing concern to me throughout 
my professional career: end-of-life 
problems faced by patients and 
their families. Scientific and tech¬ 
nological advances in medical care 
have altered the dying experience 
for many patients. Death, which 
often came almost unheralded 
after an acute medical episode, is 
now more likely to be postponed 
for many years. This is a welcome 
development when it means added 
years of vitality and enjoyment of 
life. In some instances, however, 
the technical skills available in 
the medical armamentarium take 
the patient beyond these enjoy¬ 
able added years into a prolonged 
period of difficult-to-control 
symptoms and what has come to 
be known as 'existential suffer¬ 
ing/ How society deals with such 
problems has become a major issue 
in end-of-life care. 

"The confrontation with death 
can be difficult for all of us in our 
various roles as physicians, nurses, 
parents of children and children of 
parents — uneasy at best and ter¬ 
rifying at worst. I have been struck 
by the observation that persons 
nearing the end of life may come to 
terms with death more readily than 
family and friends — more readily 
even than nurses and physicians. 

"Is it always in the best interest 
of the patient to do everything pos¬ 
sible to extend life? Are there some 
occasions when our energetic efforts 
with ventilators, dialysis and tube 
feeding are merely prolonging the 
dying process, rather than extend¬ 
ing life in a way that is meaningful 
for the patient? Such questions 
are being asked with increasing 
frequency. The answer is different 
for every patient but, whenever 
possible, the answer must come not 
from those who love the patient or 
are providing professional care but 
directly from the patient. 

"Even the best physicians us¬ 
ing the most advanced technical 
tools cannot defeat death, but the 
instinct to hold death at bay as 
long as possible is strong in the 
medical profession; some of us 
want to fight to the bitter end — an 
end that may indeed be bitter for 
some patients. Happily, in recent 
years, a more nuanced approach 
has evolved. The growing number 
of hospice programs represents 
a major resource committed to 
caring for patients at home and 
helping them to get the best out 
of their final months and weeks. 
Hospitals are developing palliative 
care programs that offer control of 
symptoms at a stage when persis¬ 
tent efforts to combat disease may 
result in pointless suffering. 

"More than a decade ago, shortly 
after my official 'retirement/ seek¬ 
ing an opportunity to contribute 
to society's approach to such prob¬ 


lems, I co-founded Compassion & 
Choices of New York (compassion 
andchoicesofny.org), an affiliate of 
the national organization Compas¬ 
sion & Choices (compassionand 
choices.org). A small team of profes¬ 
sionals and volunteers, supported 
by a dedicated board of directors, 
is helping to make a difference. We 
work with patients who are nearing 
the end of their lives, helping them 
and their families to cope with 
many problems they face. 

"What does the patient under¬ 
stand about her/his illness? What 
does she feel about it? What practi¬ 
cal problems must be addressed? 
Has she completed an advance 
directive (health care proxy and a . 
living will)? Is she suffering pain, 
shortness of breath, nausea, vomit¬ 
ing, anxiety, fear? Has she sought 
hospice care? Occasionally a patient 
in an advanced stage of disease 
experiences distress that cannot be 
relieved even by skillful palliative 
techniques and will seek to hasten 
the moment of her death. What can 
be done within the limits of the law 
to advise and help such patients? 
These are among the problems that 
our organization seeks to address. 

"Beyond one-on-one relation¬ 
ships with patients and families. 
Compassion & Choices is active 
in community education and in 
promoting legislation in New York 
that will strengthen society's ability 
to address these problems. We were 
instrumental in developing the Pal¬ 
liative Care Information Act and the 
Family Healthcare Decisions Act, 
both of which became New York 
State law in 2010. These current 
multi-pronged efforts, including 
individual counseling, legislation 
and education of the public and 
health care professionals, represent 
significant steps toward a more 
thoughtful and humane approach 
to end-of-life care." 

Join the discussion and send your 
comments and thoughts on this 
subject to me. They will appear in 
this column. 

Irving Ackerman wrote from 
Los Angeles: "I listened to the con¬ 
versation (on TV; also available 
online: video.pbs.org/video/2008 
416709) with Richard Heffner and 
former Dean Michele Moody- 
Adams and found it most interest¬ 
ing. I, too, felt the four terms of the 
Core Curriculum were eye-openers 
and mind-enhancers that I thoroug¬ 
hly enjoyed taking and that have 
made a great and good difference in 
my subsequent thinking and how I 
view the world." 

Irv practiced medicine at Mas¬ 
sachusetts General Hospital and for 
many years with Kaiser Perma- 
nente in Los Angeles. He recalls 
medical school at P&S with Warren 
Glaser and Martin Silbersweig. 

I ran into Fritz Stem, whose dis¬ 


tinguished Columbia CV includes 
University Provost and University 
Professor (emeritus). Author of 
highly regarded works on Germany 
and Europe, he continues globe¬ 
hopping for lectures and confer¬ 
ences and keeps adding to his list of 
awards and honors. 

I received a note from Paul 
Rotondi, who now is retired as 
CEO and chairman of Washington 
Savings Bank in Hoboken, N.J. 
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Merton Reichler, of East Setauket, 
N.Y., writes, "At 85, after a career 
of college teaching (since 1962 at 
SUNY Stony Brook), I now teach 
Roman history and the early U.S. 
Supreme Court in our large (800- 
plus) senior citizen organization, 
which used to be called The Round 
Table but is now (due to a large 
grant) called the Osher Lifelong 
Learning Institute. 

"I have had three wives (all 
deceased) and have three adult chil¬ 
dren and six grandchildren, plus a 
wonderful companion; she is retired 
from college teaching of English and 
American literature. So far, as you 
can see, my health is good enough 
to permit these activities, so I need 
no others. 

"My favorite professors at Co¬ 
lumbia were Larry Chamberlain, 
Dwight Miner '26 and Lionel Trill¬ 
ing '25. In essence, they taught me 
to read critically. When I was at the 
College, there was no 'Core' — or, 
in a way, it was all Core." 

CCT also heard from Charles 
(Chuck) Greenwood Wootton of 
San Diego. "I'm a retired American 
diplomat and Chevron internation¬ 
al public affairs coordinator. I'm 
an active volunteer, currently as an 
Oasis Reading Tutor of second- 
graders, and was honored to be 
named 2011 Volunteer of the Year 
by the San Diego Unified School 
District. 

"I consider the Core the high 
point of my undergraduate experi¬ 
ence." 

George L. Kline '50 GSAS wrote: 
"I can't pick a single favorite Colum¬ 
bia professor. Let me rather mention 
half a dozen professors whose 
courses I recall with special warmth 
and gratitude: Joseph Wood Krutch 
'24 GSAS (18th-century English 


literature); Rose Raskin and Leon 
Stilman '52 GSAS (Russian language 
and literature); Andre von Gronicka 
'42 GSAS (Goethe and Schiller); 
Meyer Schapiro '24, '35 GSAS (20th- 
century painting); and John Herman 
Randall Jr. '18, '22 GSAS (history of 
philosophy). Von Gronicka, bom in 
Moscow of a Russian mother and 
a Baltic German father, taught my 
first college course in Russian. Later 
both Randall and von Gronicka were 
helpful members of my dissertation 
committee. I was happy to be able 
in 1967 to contribute an essay to 
Randall's Festschrift. 

"Another Columbia professor 
whom I recall warmly and admir¬ 
ingly, though I never took a class 
from him, was F.W. Dupee. We 
co-taught Senior Colloquium in 
1958-59 and took turns introduc¬ 
ing the works to be discussed. 

Thus, Dupee, the English professor, 
would introduce Hegel, and I, the 
philosophy (assistant) professor, 
would introduce Dickens. We had a 
brilliant group of students, among 
them David Rosand '59, '65 GSAS, 
now the Meyer Schapiro Professor 
of Art History Emeritus at Colum¬ 
bia, and Erwin Glikes '59, alas no 
longer with us, who was president 
and publisher of Basic Books. 

"The Core Curriculum was a 
treasure. As a returning veteran, 

I fell in love with the sweep of 
Humanities A (from Homer to 
Dostoevsky). Teaching that course 
several times between 1950 and 
1959 was for me a tough but excit¬ 
ing Teaming experience.' 

"As for my current work: 1) I'm 
trying to complete the Kline Archive 
at Yale's Beinecke Library: corres¬ 
pondence with Joseph Brodsky 
(Nobel laureate 1987) and with 
other Russians, drafts of talks and 
translations and so forth; 2) I'm 
revising my Joseph Brodsky: Selected 
Poems (with foreword by W.H. 
Auden, 1973) for republication by 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux; and 3) 
I'm working on the 40th article I've 
produced since retiring from Bryn 
Mawr College in 1991. Meantime, 
my patient wife, Virginia, has put 
up with me for almost 69 years." 

Former CCT correspondent Bert 
Sussman's wife, Shirley '46 GSAS, 
passed away on October 30. She 
earned a master's in public admin¬ 
istration from Columbia, and her 
mentor was Professor McMahon. 

In 1946, Shirley was administra¬ 
tive assistant to first-term Rep. 
Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) and at JFK's 
request set up his office as she did 
the Javits office across the hall from 
JFK. She was part of the team that 
wrote the Marshall Plan. Says Bert, 
"Understatement of the century: It 
was my privilege and pleasure to 
have loved her." 

Share your memories and news 
with classmates by sending a Class 
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Note to the email address at the top 
of the column, or, even easier, by 
submitting it online through CCT's 
easy-to-use webform: college.col 
umbia.edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 

If you are interested in becom¬ 
ing CCT's Class of '47 class cor¬ 
respondent, please contact Alexis 
Tonti 'll Arts, Class Notes editor, at 
alt2129@columbia.edu or 212-851- 
7485 for more information. 

Please mark your calendar for 
the class' 65th Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, scheduled for Thurs¬ 
day, May 31-Sunday, June 3. Take 
a look at the reunion website 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu) 
for some preliminary information. 
More information will start to 
arrive during the spring, so be sure 
Columbia has your correct postal 
and email addresses. 


Eric P. Schellin 

2506 N. Harrison St. 
Arlington, VA 22207 
eschellin07@gmail.com 

I'm sorry to say that the only news I 
have to share this time is an obituary. 

Harry E. Ekblom, a banker, 
attorney and management con¬ 
sultant, died on August 28 at his 
home in Osterville, Mass. He was 
83 and the husband of Elizabeth 
H. (Betty) Ekblom for 61 years. 
Harry was born in New York 
City. He graduated from the NYU 
School of Law and was admitted 
to the New York Bar in 1957. He 
attended the Advanced Manage¬ 
ment Program at the Harvard 
Business School in 1970. 

During his 33-year banking career, 
Harry spent 20 years as a senior of¬ 
ficer at The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
now known as JPMorgan Chase 
Bank. At Chase, he held a number of 
diverse positions including general 
manager, London Branches, and offi- 
cer-in-charge of Western Europe, as 
well as leading the bank's business 
in the Caribbean and Canada and 
head of the Commodities Lending 
Division. Following his career at 
Chase, Harry was elected chairman, 
president and CEO of European 
American Bank in New York in 
1970. Upon the bankruptcy of the 
Franklin National Bank in 1974, EAB 
purchased the branches and other 
viable assets of Franklin from the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. and 
thereby became the largest bank on 
Long Island. EAB was later acquired 
by Citigroup. 

Harry retired from EAB in 
1983 and became an independent 
contractor to A.T. Hudson, a man¬ 
agement consulting firm in New 
Jersey, where he spent 10 years as a 
non-executive adviser. 

He fought with the 40th Infantry 
Division in Korea during 1951-52 
and was awarded the Commenda¬ 



tion Ribbon with Metal Pendant 
for meritorious service. 

In addition to his wife, Harry is 
survived by their children, Harry E. 
Jr. of Wellesley, Mass., Maryann E. 
Cudd of Scottsdale, Ariz., and Neil 
H. of Ridgewood, N.J.; eight grand¬ 
children and one great-grandchild. 

Please share your memories and 
news with classmates by sending 
a Class Note to me at the email ad¬ 
dress at the top of the column. 
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John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@gmail.com 


Writing in September for Decem¬ 
ber perusal presents an interesting 
platform. As you read this, events 
about which there is speculation 
may have found resolution. At the 
very least, the weather will provide 
us with more or less ammunition 
for the arguments regarding cli¬ 
mate change. And with respect to 
that matter, let us hope that politics 
takes a back seat to science and 
also that a new iceberg, larger than 
some countries, crumbles to less 
ominous bits of floating hazards. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
news of the new school year has 
been the situation regarding the 
Dean's Office. While there has been 
considerable on-the-record inquiry 
and testimony, the consequences of 
the changes will only be clear over 
time. We wish the interim dean 
success in his efforts. 

Most significant is the interest 
and email exchange among our 
class members. It is so very heart¬ 
ening to note that regardless of 
graduation having been more than 
60 years ago, we remain strongly 
attached and involved. Those four 
years as undergraduates gave us 
a gift that we continue to repay 
enthusiastically with interest and 
concern. I thank Bill Lubic and Joe 
Russell in particular for their lively 
and informative exchanges. 

A "first ever" submission to this 
column arrived in my email from the 
CCT website (college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/submit_class_note) submitted by 
an "anonymous user." The vagaries 
and mysteries of our digital age 
have created a new language among 
many other alterations to our per¬ 
ception of events. I certainly would 
never have tried to hide my identity 
in submitting the following: 

"Burton Silverman, whose por¬ 
trait of now-deceased Dr. Robert 
Butler '53 P&S was presented at the 
60th class reunion in 2009, will be 
having a retrospective exhibition of 
his work at the Hofstra University 
Museum. The exhibition will run 
until December 16 and includes 28 
works executed over the last de¬ 
cade. Burt has had a 60-year career 


as an illustrator and painter with 
numerous distinguished awards 
and presence in major museum 
collections." 

We are all in debt to Burt for his 
contribution to our last reunion as 
well as for the work of his career, 
now currently on exhibit. We offer 
our congratulations. 

Winter is nigh and with it, the 
promise of spring. That allows 


landscape." 

Showing no inclination to retire. 
Buddy has been active with nu¬ 
merous professional associations 
and continues to strive to improve 
the lives of his clients and the legal 
landscape in which he operates. 

Ed Kessler writes from Oklaho¬ 
ma to report the death of his wife 
of nearly 61 years, Lottie Catherine 
Menger, last May. Ed and Lottie 


The New York Real Estate Journal designated Hubert 
(Buddy) Brandt '50 in May as its "Executive of the 
Month." 


ample time for all of you to send me 
your notes, scribbles, pictures, what¬ 
ever ... CCT is now on schedule 
with the seasons, so get on board! 


E ^| Mario Palmieri 

1 1 33 Lakeview Ave. W. 

Eli Cordandt Manor, NY 10567 
mapal@bestweb.net 

Special recognition was accorded 
Hubert (Buddy) Brandt as the New 
York Real Estate Journal designated 
him in May as its "Executive of 
the Month." Buddy's professional 
status is that of partner in the law 
firm Brandt, Steinberg & Lewis 
in Manhattan, but his connection 
with real estate is based on his 
firm's concentration in property- 
tax appeals and condemnation. It 
is a path he has followed since 1954 
with the firm founded by his father 
in 1932. The Journal's citation reads: 
"Attorney Hubert Brandt has 
been molding the legal landscape 
in Manhattan for over 50 years." 
And he has been, the Journal went 
on, "a staple in the ever-changing 


were classmates in high school in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, where Ed 
lived during WWII while his father 
served in China under General 
Claire Lee Chennault, who com¬ 
manded the famed "Flying Tigers." 

Bemie Prudhomme reminisces 
that his four years at Columbia 
were among the more memorable 
events in his life and he sends best 
wishes to all classmates. Retired 
since 1991, he noted that there 
have been ups and downs but he 
is grateful for good health that has 
allowed him to remain active. 

Rudy Weingartner' s second 
edition of his book Fitting Form to 
Function: A Primer on the Organiza¬ 
tion of Academic Institutions, re¬ 
ferred to in a previous Class Notes, 
was published in June. Readers can 
check out rowmanlittlefield.com; 
enter keyword "Weingartner." 

Sadly, we report three deaths: 

Dr. Arthur S. Campbell of Upper 
Saddle River, N.J. (July); William J. 
Hill of Weston, Conn. (September 
2010); and Rev. S. Neale Morgan 
of Shepherdstown, W.Va. (April 
2010 ). 


Help Support CCT 

C olumbia College Today brings you news of your alma mater 
and profiles of its people you won't find anywhere else. 
Wherever you are — Los Angeles, Louisville, London or the 
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Your tax-deductible contribution helps make all this possible. 
CCT remains free of charge — no donation is required to receive 
the magazine or to access our website (college.columbia.edu/cct). 
But if you choose to support us, you may do so online (college. 
columbia.edu/cct/giving), by phone (212-851-7852) or by mailing a 
check, made payable to Columbia College Today (Columbia College 
Today, Columbia Alumni Center, 622 w. 113th St., MC 4530,1st FI., 
New York, NY 10025). All donors are recognized each fall, after the 
close of the fiscal year on June 30, on the CCT website (www.col 
lege.columbia.edu/cct/falll 1). 

We greatly appreciate your support, and ask that you stay in 
touch and share news at college.columbia.edu/cct/contactus. 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@verizon.net 


The resignation in August of Dean 
Michele Moody-Adams, after her 
relatively short tenure at the Col¬ 
lege, surprised many in our class. 
During last June's campus activi¬ 
ties, the dean delivered a presenta¬ 
tion on "Morality and the Claims 
of History." She explored some of 
the most serious moral obligations 
that we have as members of our 
communities and what arises out 
of choices made not by ourselves 
but by others. Her thought-pro¬ 
voking conclusions will no doubt 
further her successful career in 
the field of education. We all wish 
her well in her future endeavors 
and thank her for her significant 
contributions to Columbia. 

Here are some concluding 
comments and reflections on our 
60th reunion. At the Friday cocktail 
party at the Columbia University 
Club, David Zinman staged a 
reading of an original work, "Pig¬ 
tails in the Outfield." The story de¬ 
scribed a Little League coach who 
gets a young girl on his team and 
they go through a baseball season 
that changes both their lives. The 
cast included David as the coach, 
Elliot Wales as a kibitzer in the 
audience and Elliot 7 s wife, Fran, as 
the "pigtailed" Little Leaguer. Da¬ 
vid's books include The Day Huey 
Long Was Shot and Strom in Limbo, 
a story about the late Sen. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina. 

On June 4, the ever-popular 
Austin Quigley, a former dean of 
the College and now a member of 
the faculty, served as our after¬ 
lunch speaker. His reputation for 
keeping an audience spellbound is 
world-renowned. Once again his 
remarks about his tenure as dean, 
campus life, the Core Curriculum 
at Columbia and conclusions about 
the future of education in America 
were philosophical and thought- 
provoking. When asked if he 
ever thought about becoming the 
president of a college or university. 
Dean Quigley was quick to point 
out that such a position would re¬ 
move him from close contact with 
his students and deprive him of 
what has really given him the most 
satisfaction in his career. 

During reunion festivities, class¬ 
mates and friends enjoyed a Satur¬ 
day afternoon panel discussion as 
members of the class shared their 
professional talents and led lively 
discussions. Many thanks to panel¬ 
ists Ralph Lowenstein, Myron 
"Mickey" Winick, Andrew Sarris 
and J. Mason Gentzler Jr. for 
their leadership and participation. 
Later in the evening, following the 
class dinner, Columbia's basket¬ 


ball coach, Kyle Smith, presented 
plaques honoring the members 
of the Class of 1951 "Columbia 
Hall of Fame" basketball team. 
Recipients included John Azary 
and Robert Sullivan, who are no 
longer living, as well as Frank 
Lewis, Tom Powers Sr. and Gerry 
Evans, team manager. In his com¬ 
ments, coach Smith discussed the 
opportunities to lift the Lions to the 
next level and move ahead of Penn 
and Princeton as perennial Ivy 
League champions. Hopefully, his 
successful tenure at St. Mary's on 
the West Coast, along with some 
20 years of coaching experience, 
will continue to invigorate future 
basketball activity in Levien Gym. 

Here is a short story about Rob¬ 
ert Sullivan, who died on April 12. 
"Sully" was an ardent Catholic and 
supposedly this anecdote could be 
called "Sin and Redemption." Dur¬ 
ing the championship year, in the 
final seconds in the game against 
Princeton, when the Lions were 
protecting a narrow lead, Bobby 
mistakenly called for a timeout 
when Columbia had none. The ref¬ 
eree's penalty gave the Tigers tide 
opportunity to score the go-ahead 
points to win the game. During 
the ensuing in-bound pass. Sully 
stole the ball, ran the length of the 
court and scored the winning field 
goal as time expired. Redemption 
at last! 

In a recent letter to CC '51 
alumni, Robert Snyder, class 
president, reported that 106 class 
members together contributed 
more than $102,500 to the Co¬ 
lumbia College Fund, placing us 
second among all previous 60th 
anniversary classes in this regard. 
Congratulations to the donors. In 
addition, gifts to the class treasury 
have covered incidental expenses 
related to the reunion and left a 
balance of $337 to use as a kitty for 
our 65th reunion in 2016. Can we 
increase the attendance at the next 
reunion from the 123 classmates, 
family and friends who attended 
this year? 

Dean's Pins are given to mem¬ 
bers of each class' Reunion Com¬ 
mittee who have demonstrated 
particular dedication and involve¬ 
ment in their reunion. The members 
who received Dean's Pins this 
reunion were Joseph Ambrose Jr., 
David Berman, Willard Block, Jo¬ 
seph Buda, Robert Flynn, J. Mason 
Gentzler Jr., Mark Kaplan, George 
Koplinka, Harvey Krueger, Robert 
Osnos, George Prozan, Stanley 
Schachter, Robert Snyder, Leonard 
Stoehr, Elliot Wales, Myron Win¬ 
ick and David Zinman. 

Jim Lowe has worked diligently 
since the Vietnam War for the 
return of the NROTC program to 
the Columbia campus. On May 
26, Columbia President Lee C. 


Bollinger and U.S. Navy Secretary 
Ray Mabus signed an agreement 
of their intention to reinstate the 
NROTC at Columbia for the first 
time in more than 40 years. It's a 
start. Midshipmen would begin 
training at SUNY Maritime Col¬ 
lege and hopefully the NROTC 
program would return to the 
Momingside campus some day. 

Jim, from those of us who under¬ 
stand that the rift between American 
citizens and the military is neither 
preferable nor permanent, thank you 
for your perseverance. 

Columbia College Today is now 
published quarterly, with the 
seasons. You are reminded that 
you now have more time to submit 
information to your Class Notes 
correspondent. If you would like 
to have a photograph of the 60th 
reunion attendees, please send me 
an email, or download and print it 
from here: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/fallll / reunion#classphotos. A 
few 60th Reunion Directories are still 
available, too. 

Please support Columbia College 
Today. Send a check, made payable 
to Columbia College Today, in care of 
Karen Iorio, Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 W. 
113th St., MC 4530,1st FI, New 
York, NY 10025, or give online: 
college.columbia.edu/cct/giving. 

It would be helpful in covering the 
expenses for this great publication. 
Every little bit helps! 

Meanwhile, holiday greetings 
and best wishes for the New Year! 
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Sidney Prager 

20 Como Ct. 
Manchester, NJ 08759 


sidmax9@aol.com 


December 22, and the winter solstice 
arrives. The Northern Hemisphere 
ushers in winter. The cold winds 
blow, the snowflakes fly. Hats, coats 
and gloves we must apply. The 
days are short, the nights are long. 

It seems more difficult for people to 
get along. 

We spend much more time 
indoors and we turn up the heat. 
However, reading a good book, 
in a warm easy chair, is hard to 
beat. Many of us love to ski, and 
ice skating is really a lot of fun. My 
wife and I have decided to run, to 
Florida. 

Everybody "keep cool" and stay 
warm. 

Geoffry Brown: Retired after 35 
years teaching theater at Marlboro 


College in Vermont, he is writing 
and performing one-man shows on 
various quintessential Americans 
including Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jackson Pol¬ 
lock and Dr. Benjamin Spock. 

Here's a guy we haven't heard 
from in a long, long time: Don 
Roemermann, who for the first 
two years at Columbia did the 
commute to 116th Street in his 1930 
Model A Ford! While Don majored 
in geology and went on to gradu¬ 
ate from Indiana with an M.B.A. in 
petroleum geology, he ended up 
in the NYC suburbs as a v.p., com¬ 
mercial lending, with The Bank of 
New York. He retired in the late 
'80s and has kept himself busy 
playing lots of bridge and doing 
some volunteer work. For many 
years, Don was an instructor in 
AARP's safe driving class. Feeling 
lucky to have continued to live in 
the beautiful Hudson Valley region 
near West Point, Don, with his wife 
of 56 years, Betty, spends much 
time with their two daughters and 
sons-in-law, who also live in the 
Northeast. Of four grandchildren, 
one is married and another will 
take the vows next year. Betty and 
Don are looking forward to being 
great-grandparents. Let's hope it 
happens soon! 

John Krajcir writes, "In 20021 
received a surprise gift in the mail 
from Chicago. It was a beautiful 
album, titled Columbia Fencing: The 
Golden Years 1951-1955. Teammate 
Ted Reuter '54 painstakingly put 
together copies of all the articles 
on fencing published in Spectator 
from 1951-55.1 was honored to be 
part of those golden years in '51 
and '52 as well as in '48, when I 
was awarded a full scholarship to 
Columbia. In 1951, we won both 
the Eastern Intercollegiate and the 
NCAA in Champaign, Ill., with 
Bob Nielsen '51 (foil), Dan Chafetz 
(epee), yours truly (saber) and our 
great coach, Joe Velarde, who re¬ 
cently was named to the US Fenc¬ 
ing Coaches Hall of Fame. It was a 
great trip down memory lane. But 
the best was yet to come! 

"Ted informed me that coach 
Velarde was living in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia, just 70 miles away. I called 
him, and my wife, Nora, and I got 
together for lunch with the coach 
and his lovely wife, Carol. This was 
our first meeting in 50 years, since 
we both left Columbia in 1952. 

"We spent three wonderful hours 
catching up and reliving some of 
those great memories Ted put 
together. We plan to meet again and 
continue the journey. 

"Thanks to Ted for bringing us 
together. 

"I am retired after a 38-year ca¬ 
reer with DuPont as a West Coast 
marketing manager in the Polymer 
Products Department. Nora and I 
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Joe Sirola ’51 Is an Actor for All Seasons 

By Thomas Vinciguerra '85, '86J, '90 GSAS 



Actor Joe Sirola '51 (left) with fellow actor David McCallum (NCIS, 
The Man From U.N.C.L.E.) on Simla's terrace in Manhattan in June at 
his annual "Champagne and Roses" party, where guests greet the 
blooming of his 18 bushes. 

PHOTO: RUSS WEATHERFORD 


he lights come up. 

The gravelly voice 
rumbles from behind 
the curtain. 

"All the world's a stage," 
intones Joe Sirola '51, stroll¬ 
ing into view, black pullover 
and dark slacks highlighting his 
rough-hewn, tanned face and 
silver hair. "And all the men and 
women merely players..." 

It is, of course, Jaques' solilo¬ 
quy from As You Like It. Before 
the evening is out, Sirola will 
deliver 23 monologues from 
11 of Shakespeare's plays, 
assaying characters as diverse 
as Caliban, Petruchio, Hotspur, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear and 
Prospero. For good measure, 
he will dispense three sonnets 
as well. 

This is Ages of Man, a solo 
piece first performed by John 
Gielgud in 1957. Today, Sirola 
does it for free in school audi¬ 
toriums, libraries, private clubs 
and other venues for students, 
scholars and anyone else who 
craves a dose of the Bard. 
(Those who can't catch him 
live can always get the DVD.) 

It is the culmination of some 
50 years of acting, during which 
time Sirola has worked with 
Clint Eastwood, Rock Hudson, 
Eve Arden, Ed Begley Sr. and 
Gina Lollobrigida, and appeared 
in such familiar fare as NYPD 
Blue, Rhoda, the original Hawaii 
Five-O, The Untouchables and 
The Man From U.N.C.L.E. 

Ages also is a sly evocation 
of Simla's undergraduate days. 
"At Columbia they said to me, 
'Go home on Wednesday, read 
Julius Caesar, and come back on 
Friday,'" he recalls, laughing. "If 
I'd had this DVD in class, I would 
have appreciated it more." 

Sirola was not a natural-born 
thespian. In fact, he says, "I had 
no desire to act in my life." The 
son of Croatian immigrants — 
his father was a carpenter and 
his mother ran a 15-room board¬ 
ing house at 363 w. 19th St. in 
Chelsea — Sirola graduated 
from Stuyvesant H.S. At the 
College he majored in business 


under what was then called the 
professional option; outside of 
class he was on the swimming 
and freshman baseball teams. 
He also played football; his 
position, he recalls, was "on the 
bench." 

After a 15-month stint in 
Korea, Sirola joined Kimberly- 
Clark as a sales promotion 
manager. But the work was 
boring and his girlfriend told 
him, "You're much more than 
a salesman." So at 28, he quit 
and took several arts courses 
at Hunter College, including 
one in acting and directing. 

"We worked eight hours a day 
and my instructor said, 'Make 
your mistakes on stage.'" 

And he did. in 1958, Sirola 
debuted Off-Broadway for $15 
a week in Song for a Certain 
Midnight. "It was terrible. One 
reviewer called it Song for a 
Wrong Key. But Brooks Atkinson 
said, 'Attention should be paid to 
Joe Sirola, who combined brut¬ 
ishness with tender remorse.'" 
Almost immediately Simla's 
career took off; within two years 
he was on Broadway in The 
Unsinkable Molly Brown while 
also starring in the CBS soap 
opera The Brighter Day. "Tallulah 
Bankhead said l was her favorite 


actor. She had it written into her 
contract that during her rehears¬ 
als, she had to stop working 
between 3:00 and 3:30 so she 
could watch the show." 

Since then, Simla's motion 
pictures have included The 
Greatest Story Ever Told and 
Hang 'Em High; among his 
small-screen roles have been 
two villains on Get Smart (no¬ 
tably the evil Bronzefinger, who 
paints his victims to death) and 
the voice of Dr. Doom on the 
animated The Fantastic Four. 
Sirola is proudest, though, of 
two appearances on Steve 
Allen's talk show, Meeting of 
Minds, which depicted histori¬ 
cal figures engaging in verbal 
sparring: He played both Tom 
Paine and Sir Thomas More. 

One thing that has eluded 
him is a continuing TV series. 
Sirola had high hopes for his 
part as the patriarch of an 
Italian-American family in the 
1975 series The Montefuscos, 
the brainchild of Bill Persky and 
Sam Denoff, who created That 
Girl. "I thought it was a sure 
thing. We did eight shows and 
got great reviews. But they put 
us opposite The Waltons. Then 
in 1989 l was in Wolf and they 
put us opposite Roseanne. So 


my luck hasn't been too good." 

Actually, it has been very 
good in another area: The Wall 
Street Journal once dubbed 
Sirola "King of the Voiceovers" 
for his ubiquitous narration of 
radio and TV commercials. He 
has pitched for Mobil, Ford, 

GE, Hertz, Vicks, Boar's Head, 
Wendy's and many others. He 
is even the voice of the Empire 
State Building Tour. He broke 
through, he says, by eschew¬ 
ing the avuncular tone that 
other pitchmen had used. "Not 
knowing any better, I used the 
mic as a person. I spoke to the 
audience rather than at them. 

I went from $3,200 a year to a 
million a year for 20 years." 

"Joe, as far as I know, is the 
most successful voiceover 
artist ever," says Morrow 
Wilson '61. "I met him 30 or 40 
years ago when we were both 
doing voiceovers for Prell. He 
had the 60-second spot and I 
was doing the 30-second one. 
Enter Joe with a box full of 
every kind of imaginable muffin 
and donut, plus coffee. In that 
effervescent way of his, he 
offered it to everyone in the 
room. I remember thinking, 'My 
God, no wonder this guy works 
all the time. Apart from having 
this wonderful, sonorous voice, 
he gives everyone breakfast!"' 

These days, when not de¬ 
claiming as Richard III or serving 
as vw spokesperson "Sluggy 
Patterson," Sirola can often 
be found holding forth with 
Wilson and other friends at the 
Players, a private theatrical club 
on Gramercy Park. When he is 
dressed up, he often sports a 
red rose in his lapel that he has 
clipped from one of the bushes 
in his penthouse garden on East 
66th $treet. "I wear one all the 
time," he says. "Except when I 
do cowboys." 


Thomas Vinciguerra '85, '86J, 
'90 GSAS is a regular con¬ 
tributor to The New York Times 
and editor of Backward Ran 
Sentences: The Best of Wolcott 
Gibbs from The New Yorker. 
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have three sons, Mike, Steve and 
Paul, and three grandchildren, 
Chris, Kaylee and Ryan." 

Our 60th Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end is scheduled for Thursday, 

May 31-Sunday, June 3. Take a look 
at the reunion website (reunion. 
college.columbia.edu) and mark 
your calendars now. More informa¬ 
tion will start to arrive during the 
spring, so be sure Columbia has 
your correct postal and email ad¬ 
dresses. 

Your reporter thanks you for your 
contributions and wishes you good 
health. 
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Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Our exuberant, musically enthusias¬ 
tic and talented classmate Howard 
Pettebone passed away at his home 
on July 28 surrounded by his wife, 
Barbara, and his health aide and 
friend, Sam Agebese, after an 18- 
year battle with transverse myelitis 
and Lewy body dementia. 

After graduating from the Col¬ 
lege, Howard served three years in 
the Navy as a supply corps officer 
and then became a C.P.A. at Arthur 
Young & Co. In 1959, Howard joined 
the First National Bank of Central 
Jersey as an installment loan officer. 
In 1966, he was named v.p. He 
retired as the president of Bank of 
America in 1991. 

Howard and Barbara had been 
married since 1955 and their family 
includes Elaine Ford and her hus¬ 
band, Edwin; Charles Pettebone; and 
Bonnie Carden and her husband, 
Tom. They have six grandchildren. 

At our 55th reunion in 2008, our 
classmates were thrilled to hear a 
recording of Howard's blowing his 
trumpet at the class dinner under a 
tent and the stars in Van Am Quad. 
His triumphant sound recalled 
happy memories of football games 
at Baker Field. 

One of Howard's many friends, 
Jim Higginbottom, sent me the 
following email about our special 
classmate. 

"Howard's service was well at¬ 
tended by friends from all stages of 
his life, including from Columbia. 
As you might have guessed, he 
occupied a huge space in the lives 
of all who knew him, and his 
trumpet will resound in our ears as 
long as we are alive. My wife, Patti, 
and I and our family were tightly 
bound to him and his family all of 
our lives, and we all were there to 
be with them. I visited Howard a 
month before and all he wanted 
to do was sing Columbia and SAE 
songs. We should be glad he came 
to our 55th via telephone and gave 
us a memory we can carry to how¬ 


ever many reunions we have left. 
We know he will be there in spirit." 

Howard's vibrancy and enthu¬ 
siasm will be sorely missed at our 
60th reunion in 2013. 

I'm terribly sorry to also report 
that at the age of 80 one of our 
distinguished, and highly articulate, 
classmates, Rolon W. Reed, passed 
away on September 18 near his 
home in Lake County, Fla. Rolon 
was always famous for his one- 
liners, and he is reported to have 
said that he wanted the following 
carved on his gravestone: "I had a 
ball." 

Quite a few years ago, Rolon re¬ 
tired as a partner in the prominent 
Manhattan law firm of Simpson 
Thacher & Bartlett. For nearly 10 
years in the 1970s and early 1980s, 
he also served as the mayor and 
trustee of the Hudson River village 
of Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., until New 
York Gov. Mario Cuomo appointed 
him as a Westchester County Court 
judge. 

Rolon will always be remem¬ 
bered as the crusading, hard-work¬ 
ing, dedicated classmate we knew 
as undergraduates. Who could 
forget that as the managing editor 
of Spectator, Rolon participated in 
the controversial editorial decision 


Rolon is survived by Diana and 
by his children from his previous 
marriage to Ann, Rolon A. Ill of 
Athens, Greece; Hillary Yeo of 
Cary, N.C.; and Jennifer Simon of 
Camden, Maine; by sister Marilyn 
Mellor of Flowery Branch, Ga.; by 
grandchildren Samuel Reed, Jordan 
and Molly Yeo; and Ella Simon; and 
by his beloved dog, Jesse. 

I'm certain we'll remember Ro¬ 
lon as a towering, talented, exciting 
classmate. Life was always alive 
when he was in the room! 

If you have stories about How¬ 
ard or Rolon, would you take a 
moment to email your anecdotes? 
I'll be delighted to insert them into 
the next column. 
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Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


I have been so pleased to hear from a 
good number of our classmates, who 
responded to a survey I sent out. 

Bob Schaefer went on to P&S 
and then interned at Stanford Hos¬ 
pital & Clinics. After completing 
military service, he went to Switzer¬ 
land and "while there got married 


Ed Cowan '54 and his wife have completed their 
campaign to see a baseball game in each of the 30 


major league ballparks. 


to endorse Adlai Stevenson against 
Dwight Eisenhower in the 1952 
presidential election? Those of us 
who were members of Phi Gamma 
Delta will never forget his superb 
intellect, quick wit, passion and 
creative thinking. He told us then 
and throughout the years, "There 
are two types of people in govern¬ 
ment: those who want to do good, 
and those who want to do well." 
Even as an undergraduate, Rolon 
showed signs of becoming a "char¬ 
ismatic contrarian" who thrived on 
crusading and controversy. 

As the mayor of Dobbs Ferry, 
Rolon set out to fight corrup¬ 
tion and championed reasonable 
development and the preserva¬ 
tion of open space. Never losing 
his endearing sense of humor, 
townspeople fondly remember 
Rolon presiding over board meet¬ 
ings wearing a navy blue T-shirt 
that said "Irate Taxpayer" in large 
white letters. Voters appreciated 
his courage and far-sighted leader¬ 
ship by overwhelmingly reelecting 
him to two additional terms. 

Following his court service, in 
1989, Rolon and his wife, Diana, relo¬ 
cated to their country home in the 
Lake Jem area outside Mount Dora. 
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to my wife of 49 years, Doris." After 
military service. Bob did advanced 
medical work in both California 
and later in the state of Washing¬ 
ton. He was on the faculty of the 
University of Washington for seven 
years and then went into the private 
practice of radiology in Bellevue, 
Wash. Bob retired in 1994. He has 
been involved with volunteer work 
with the Seattle Opera. His fond 
memories at Columbia are "some 
really excellent professors—Jack 
Stein (German) and Douglas Moore 
(music) and laughing my head off 
in geology class while listening to 
Saul Turteltaub." 

David Williams retired in 1998 
and is professor emeritus at the 
University of Memphis. He wrote 
a book that was published in 2007, 
and he collects information on the 
history of music theory (his special¬ 
ty). David wrote, "I have many fond 
memories of Columbia, but I have 
drifted apart from my roommates: 
Larry Gartner, Mike Naver, Brian 
Tansey and Dan Wakefield '55." 

I know that David would love to 
hear from those four. 

Speaking of Saul Turteltaub, 
he recently had his second knee 
replacement, and things are going 
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well. "I guess I am retired, not hav¬ 
ing a series to write or produce after 
50 years, but I am still writing free¬ 
lance — a novel and memoirs. Send 
my best wishes to all classmates. 
Can't think of one I didn't like." 

Ed Cowan and his wife, Ann 
Louise, have completed their cam¬ 
paign (which began in 2000) to see 
a baseball game in each of the 30 
Major League ballparks. They are 
both great fans of the sport and 
as Ed says, "The collateral benefit 
was that we took in a great deal 
of America on side trips, such as 
Minneapolis and Lake Superior, 
Houston and the Texas Hill Coun¬ 
try, Atlanta and a stunning museum 
display of quilts from southern 
Alabama." 

Ed adds that they enjoy summer¬ 
ing in northern New Hampshire. 
While back in Washington, he plans 
to continue his occasional pro bono 
writing about D.C. government 
as well as editing. "In D.C. I see 
several classmates — chiefly, David 
Bardin, Don Crabill and Herb 
Hagerty. I am pleased to note that 
the youngest of our three children, 
Rachel Cowan Jacobs '90, writes her 
class' Class Notes for this maga¬ 
zine." 

I was pleased to hear from Norma 
Dallal, wife of George Dallal. 
George had a fall and broke his 
left hip. He has been active in the 
Albuquerque community, inter¬ 
viewing applicants for the College 
and serving as board member of 
the Albuquerque International 
Association and the New Mexico 
Symphony Orchestra. Norma 
writes, "On his behalf I send 
regards to all his classmates of the 
Class of '54. Our daughter, Melissa, 
is a member of the Class of '93." 

Get well soon, George! 

Jack Bloom responded beauti¬ 
fully to my request for fond memo¬ 
ries of his experiences at Columbia. 
"My freshman year, I was walking 
with Nick Poulos, who was only 
at Columbia for his freshman year, 
along 116th Street toward Mom- 
ingside Drive and we were both 
wearing our freshman beanies when 
who should come by but Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, at that time the presi¬ 
dent of Columbia, who upon seeing 
our beanies stopped and solicitously 
inquired of us how we were doing, 
and so on. The whole thing took 
only a few minutes and ended with 
his wishing us well... this event has 
stuck in my mind all these years. I 
was never bored at Columbia. Who 
could be with teachers like Fritz 
Stem '46, '53 GSAS, Charles Frankel 
'37, '46 GSAS, Jacques Barzun '27, 

'32 GSAS, Andrew Chiappe '33, '39 
GSAS and Douglas Moore, among 
others? It has been a good path. 
Thank you, Columbia." 

Hank Buchwald continues to 
work "full time as professor of sur- 














gery and biomedical engineering 
at the University of Minnesota - 
Twin Cities. I have cut back on my 
operating room time and increased 
my dedication to research, writing, 
meetings and other academic 
activities, avoiding administrative 
responsibilities. 

"I have fond memories of all 
my academic studies at Columbia 
and continually reminisce about 
my time on the swimming team. 

I have one major regret about my 
time at Columbia; namely, that I 
left after my third year on profes¬ 
sional option to attend P&S, and 
then returned to graduate with 
I our class. That fourth year, which 

I would have devoted solely to 
non-pre-med studies, would have 
represented a year of pleasure. My 
advice to Columbians today would 
be to enjoy the full four years and 
not be in such a hurry to start a 
professional lifetime." 

If any classmates either live in 
or near Minneapolis, I would sug¬ 
gest that they contact Hank. He is 
extraordinary in many ways. 

Serge Gavronsky is semi-retired 
from hie faculty at Barnard. He 
will teach a final semester in the 
spring. He is the author of several 
novels, poetry in French and in 
English as well as a translator of 
Louis Zukofsky's A. Serge also has 
been involved with painting. His 
daughter graduated from Barnard. 
He remembers with satisfaction 
"seminars with Lionel Trilling ['25, 
'38 GSAS] and Jacques Barzun ['27, 
'32 GSAS]... working on WKCR 
and tiny roles in the CC theatrical 
production... and I mean tiny." 

Tom Paonessa has a full life de¬ 
spite being retired. He is involved 
with "investments; listening to 
classical music; an interest in wines 
including visiting wineries, tasting 
and collecting; and travel. We have 
been to New Zealand, Australia, 
Alaska and Israel. Through the 
years we have visited most of the 
National Parks in western United 
States and Canada. We have been 
east once to see a childhood friend 
in New Jersey and visit relatives in 
Virginia as well as historical sites in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia." 

Tom's fond memories of Colum¬ 
bia include "being manager of the 
varsity baseball team, working in 
the College cafeteria and a snack 
bar at Baker Field during football 
seasons, and enjoying going to 
classical music concerts at Carnegie 
Hall." 

IF s always good to hear from 
John Timoney, who now is fully 
retired. He writes, "After more 
than 20 years with W.R. Grace & 
Co. in South America and in the 
United States, I joined Applied 
Science International, where I was 
employed until 1997. From 2000-11 
I was a director of Omnicare, an 
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institutional pharmacy, originally a 
subsidiary of W.R. Grace. I am now 
a director of International School 
Services, a nonprofit in Princeton 
where my wife. Ana, and I live. ISS 
operates schools in China and the 
Caribbean. 

"Ana and I have four children 
— all attended Columbia. Two 
sons graduated from the College, 
one from GS and our daughter 
graduated from Barnard. They 
also attended Columbia graduate 
schools. Our grandson is now a 
freshman at Engineering." 

John adds, "One of my fondest 
memories was a conversation with 
Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS in fall 
1950 in Hamilton Hall. We talked 
about the British cardinal, John 
Newman." 

If you haven't read John's book. 
From La Paz to Princeton, I strongly 
recommend it. If you want a copy, 
please let John know; he'll send it 
by "snail mail." 

I feel sad about ending this class 
report by having to tell you that 
George Fadok passed away on 
July 17. He was a warm, caring in¬ 
dividual and will be missed greatly 
by his family and friends. 

I have a good number of respons¬ 
es to my request for information. If 
you haven't responded yet, please 
do so. If there is not enough room in 
one issue of Class Notes, I will add 
the responses to the next issue. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


As most of you already know, CCT 
has become a quarterly publication 
— "new and improved," as they 
call it. Don't think that Columbia 
has forgotten you. The other "hot 
news" on campus during the past 
few months was the resignation of 
Michele Moody-Adams as Dean 
of the College. James J. Valentini 
has settled in quite nicely as the 
interim dean. Before assuming his 
new position. Professor Valentini 
was chair of the chemistry depart¬ 
ment and was one of the faculty 
members of the Columbia College 
Alumni Association. 

If you are making plans for 2012, 
have your "Experiences of a Life¬ 
time by Private Jet" — an unforget¬ 
table adventure in Egypt, Rwanda, 
the Maldives and the Kingdom of 
Bhutan among other lands. The 
plane is leaving shortly — in late 
February. Also in February, don't 
miss "Expedition to Antarctica" 
through Buenos Aires in February 
(bring your parka) — penguins 
galore! In April, you can travel to 
Sie historic cities of Southern Spain 
and Morocco with General Studies 
Dean Peter Awn on the "Fabled 


Andalusia & the Imperial Cities of 
Morocco" cruise. It should be an 
invigorating time for all (depending 
who you go with). [Editor's note: 
Learn more about alumni Travel 
Study Trips here: alumni.columbia. 
edu / research-leam / travel-study- 
trips.] 

Back in warmer New York, Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger's annual "Fun 
Run" kicked off the new academic 
year. Despite a strong finishing kick, 
our president could not overtake 
the leaders. 

The Columbia University Club 
was the venue for a special event 
hosted by the Columbia Alumni 
Association directed toward entre¬ 
preneurs. More than 300 got advice, 
offered help and made connections 
with Columbia alumni entrepre¬ 
neurs. The event was more than 
outstanding. 

Another success for our class: 

We were informed by the College 
that our Class of 1955 Scholar¬ 
ship Fund recently generated a 
one-time increase in income — a 
tremendous benefit in meeting the 
financial needs of the student body. 

The University Senate will be 
quite active this year with various 
items at the top of its agenda in¬ 
cluding the review of the "Conflict 
of Interest" policy, the finalization 
of bringing ROTC back to campus 
and the opening of several Global 
Centers (globalcenters.columbia. 
edu). There is always something 
emanating from Momingside 
Heights (and the Medical Center, 
farther uptown). 

What's going on with the guys 
in our class, you may ask? As 
reported a couple of issues ago. 
Norm Goldstein is back east as 


a senior faculty member in the 
Department of Dermatology, 
Mount Sinai Medical Center. For 
many years Norm practiced his 
trade in Honolulu. Jack Freeman 
reports on the "Annual Boys of 
Summer" festivities held in the late 
summer. Attendees (who brought 
their mitts) were John Naley and 
George Raitt. Absent were Ron 
McPhee and Tom Brennan. Where 
was Tony Palladino? All missed 
their late teammate Don Schap- 
pert. Some members of the Class 
of 1956 also made it to the event. 
Walt Deptula was on the West 
Coast finishing his autobiography, 
which makes for some interesting 
reading: The Path Less Followed: 
Walter Deptula — A Short Biogra¬ 
phy. It includes a lot of interesting 
pictures from days gone by. 

We heard from the perennial 
traveler, Don McDonough, who 
stopped off in Bethesda, Md., to see 
Lew Mendelson before embarking 
for Paris (France, that is). Other news 
from the D.C. area: Sven Johnson 
continues to follow Columbia athlet¬ 
ics from afar, especially the football 
team. 

In New York City, former Lt. 
Gov. Richard Ravitch was honored 
on September 15 by Friends of the 
Upper East Side at the group's 
annual Upper East Side Award 
Dinner. Much toasting and glasses 
held on high. Jack Stuppin is not 
only a terrific artist but he also has 
become a great marketer of his 
paintings. His latest endeavor was 
used in a calendar (2012) called 
"Songs of the Earth." 

The "Class of Destiny" contin¬ 
ues to have monthly gatherings 
in restaurants around the greater 


Columbia School Designations 

in Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the College. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business 

Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

Dental 

College of Dental Medicine 

E 

The Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

Applied Science 

GS 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SIPA 

School of International and Public Affairs 

sw 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 
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New York City area. Don Laufer 
has done a great job in coordinat¬ 
ing these get-togethers. We even 
have gotten Jeff Broido to fly in 
from the West Coast, plus we have 
regulars Ron Spitz, Herb Cohen, 
Chuck Solomon, Larry Balfus, Bill 
Epstein, Bob Schiff and Alfred 
Gollomp, and from time to time 
Anthony Viscusi, Bob Brown, Ro¬ 
land Plottel, Dick Ascher, Aaron 
Hamburger, Tony DiSanto, Alan 
Hoffman and Marty Dubner. We 
cannot forget our Hood Marshall, 
Allen Hyman, who recently re¬ 
turned from Israel, where he hiked 
250 miles in a charity race for Alyn 
Hospital. 

Some sad news to report: Ferdie 
Setaro passed away a couple of 
months ago on Staten Island. His 
good friend Abbott Leban from 
Wilmington, Del., attended the 
funeral. Ferdie will be missed by all. 

Beloved classmates. Although 
U.S. News ranks Columbia as No. 4, 
we definitely know better. The best 
and the brightest entered the College 
in fall 1951. Nothing has changed. 
You guys are still the best. Remem¬ 
ber, hie 60th is rapidly approaching 
— 2015 is your lucky date. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 


Stephen K. Easton 

6 Hidden Ledge Rd. 
Englewood, NJ 07631 
tball8000@earthlink.net 

Hello Classmates, 

Traveling seems to be an activity 
that many of our classmates (retired 
or otherwise) are enjoying. My wife, 
Elke, and I have recently returned 
from a tour of the Adriatic that 
startied in Istanbul and included 
visiting eight ports in 12 days. 
Istanbul, Turkey, and Santorini in 
the Greek Isles were particularly 
impressive. We finished by going to 
Munich for five days and managed 
to attend the last day of Oktoberfest. 
It was like going to Walt Disney 
World with lots of great beer drink¬ 
ing. We all remember that from our 
College days... Skol. Larry Cohn 
and his wife, Judie, recently returned 
from four-plus weeks in Italy and 
two weeks in Croatia, Montenegro 
and Bosnia / Herzegovina. He was 
looking forward to spending two 
weeks in Nuevo Vallarta, hopefully 
attending our Florida get-together in 
early March and celebrating his 50th 
wedding anniversary in June with 
a trip to Alaska. Now that is some 
travel schedule. 

In that light, it would be interest¬ 
ing to hear from any of classmates as 
to their travels and their recommen¬ 
dations for any of us who are retired 
(or not) and who may be interested 
in spending their remaining years 
visiting interesting places. If you 
have any trips that are particular fa¬ 


vorites, and you would like to share 
recommendations, please contact me 
with details. 

As the new College school year 
now has been under way for three 
months, it may be a good time to 
reflect on last year. We had a suc¬ 
cessful 55th reunion (as you have 
read in previous Class Notes). We 
had a successful Columbia College 
fund drive, reaching the goals we 
had set, and in fact funding the 
Dr. Alan N. Miller Class of 1956 
Scholarship. We had two of our 
monthly get-togethers, one in July 
and one in August, both at Daniel 
Link's country club, Bonnie Briar, 
which a number of our class mem¬ 
bers attended, including Gerald 
Fine, Mark Novick, Lou Hem- 
merdinger. Jack Katz — the tennis¬ 
playing attendees — along with A1 
Franco '56E, Alan Broadwin and 
Ron Kapon. In that regard we con¬ 
tinued these monthly luncheons 
beginning in October at Faculty 
House (check your email for exact 
time and details), and will con¬ 
tinue through the winter at either 
Faculty House or the Columbia 
University Club for our midtown 
attendees. It is always good to see 
new faces at our luncheons, so for 
any of you who are in the New 
York area and have never attended, 
or who will be traveling to New 
York at some time, please email me 
and I will make sure that you will 
get the time and location of our 
next luncheons. 

Further, we had a Class of '56 
table at Homecoming, where 
Columbia nearly defeated Penn on 
October 15. We had an after-game 
dinner at a well-recommended 
New York restaurant. 

More classmates attended 
Homecoming this year than they 
have done in quite some time. 

Nick Coch was in attendance, 
just back from Italy where he has 
been representing a Swiss client. 
Nick, who is a patent lawyer, has 
been spending a great deal of time 
flying back and forth to Europe 
and at his homes in Rhode Island 
and Florida. He was staying in 
his New York apartment just long 
enough to attend the game, but I 
suspect it will be quite some time 
before he decides to suffer through 
any more defeats. 

Some of the regulars were there 
as well as some classmates we 
hadn't seen for a while. Ron Kapon 
remains busy teaching about the 
pleasures of wine; Jesse Blumen- 
thal '60 P&S is still working part- 
time as a surgeon, having recovered 
fully from heart surgery. Murray 
Eskenazi, who has retired from the 
business world, told us something 
of which we were unaware — that 
he invented Super Scrabble. Dave 
Onik also was in attendance. You 
may remember Dave as one of the 


stars of Columbia's swimming 
team. That experience appears to 
have come in handy, as Dave is a 
retired SEAL, retired Navy captain 
and, most impressively, served as 
a nuclear regulatory team leader in 
terrorist protection. Axel Heyman 
joined our loyal band of support¬ 
ers. He was in the construction and 
construction lending business and 
now is retired. 

Another of our merry band of 
stalwarts was Ed Villanueva, who 
has been a regular at Columbia 
events. As he himself put it, he 
still is pushing forward, albeit a 
little slower. Stanley Klein was 
an attendee, fresh from his weekly 
Saturday tennis game at Colum¬ 
bia's Dick Savitt Tennis Center. 

Stan continues to practice law in 
New York and New Jersey and 
talks about retirement. 

Leonard Wolfe was in atten¬ 
dance, having just completed his 
book Easy Economics: A Visual Guide 
to What You Need to Know, which 
he produced with a former Fortune 
magazine colleague. The book 
was scheduled for publication on 
November 22 and is the hot item 
on Amazon. It also is scheduled 
to be featured in Barnes & Noble 
bookstores. 

The weather was perfect and it 
was great for all who attended to 
catch up on recent developments. 
Sadly, Homecoming this year was 
little different from so many others 
to which we in the Class of '56 
have grown accustomed since our 
freshman year some 59 years ago. 
We managed to snatch defeat out 
of the jaws of victory and lost to 
Penn to keep our winless record 
intact. 

Mike Vozick wrote in an email 
that the dialogue that we have with 
classmates regarding changes at 
Columbia, including the resignation 
of Dean Michele Moody-Adams 
and the naming of an interim dean, 
James J. Valentini, is a good thing 
and shows how each one of us has 
a stake and a caring interest in our 
alma mater. Mike's key words were 
"creatively critical," "self-criticism" 
and we as "stakeholders," all things 
we have learned from our Colum¬ 
bia education (I trust). 

One of the things that Columbia 
offers for its alumni is the New York 
City Core Curriculum Mini-Course 
Program, which Columbia initiated 
in January 2007. Ralph Kaslick, 
who is an active member of our 
class in using these worthwhile 
programs, writes of his experiences 
as follows: 

"The Columbia College Alumni 
Association implemented the first 
New York City Core Curriculum 
Mini-Course Program in January 
2007. It allows College alumni to 
reinterpret Core Curriculum topics 
from their undergraduate years in 



light of their real-life experiences 
and encourages dialogue between 
several generations of Columbia 
alumni. Class space is capped at 30 
participants to create an intimate 
setting that inspires discourse and 
debate reminiscent of the under¬ 
graduate Core Curriculum. In fact, 
classes seem to be even livelier in 
this alumni version, since students 
are not examined or graded and do 
not necessarily feel compelled to 
impress or agree with the profes¬ 
sor. All instructors are current or 
former teachers in the undergradu¬ 
ate Core Curriculum. 

"Each course consists of three 
two-hour sessions held every other 
week on the same weekday evening 
from 6:30 p.m.-8:30 p.m. Reading 
assignments are carefully limited to 
accommodate the busy schedules 
of working alumni. Supplementary 
materials are provided for those 
with more free time. Generous 
alumni host these Mini-Courses in 
their midtown offices and provide 
food and beverages. Midtown 
locations allow attendance by those 
who work or live in the area and 
cannot conveniently travel to up¬ 
town campus sites in the evening. 

"Alumni in the New York 
metropolitan area receive email 
invitations with course descrip¬ 
tions for the various Mini-Core 
Curriculum classes. Some previous 
Mini-Courses have had relatively 
traditional Literature Humanities 
and Contemporary Civilization 
formats. Samuel Moyn (his¬ 
tory) has taught 'Individual and 
Society' featuring Constant, Mill, 
de Tocqueville and Nietzsche. 
Other courses have transcended 
the conventional boundaries such 
as Christia Mercer's 'Crossroads of 
Literature, Philosophy and Art.' 

"Still other presentations have 
attempted to bring music and art 
into modem perspective such as 
Chris Washbume's 'Jazz in the 
Core' and Robert Harrist's 'Art 
Humanities and Beyond,' which 
included recent Columbia neuro¬ 
science research into the esthetic 
experience and the human brain's 
empathic response to art. 

"Science is the newest addition 
to the Core and has been represent¬ 
ed by such presentations as David 
Helfand's 'Other Worlds: The Fron¬ 
tier of Extrasolar Planets,' Terry 
Plank's 'The Birth of the Earth' and 
Peter deMenocal's 'Understanding 
the Global Warming Forecast.' 

"The mini-courses in New York 
City have met with great success, 
and the Alumni Office looks to culti¬ 
vate interest outside the metro area. 
Alumni interested in more informa¬ 
tion about this innovative program 
fostering intellectual curiosity should 
contact Jennifer Freely, assistant 
director, alumni affairs: jf2261@col 
umbia.edu or 212-851-7438." 
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Those who are interested may 
also contact Ralph Kaslick or Jerry 
Fine. By the way, wives are welcome 
to attend. 

Unfortunately, I'm sorry to report 
that James Vincent (Jim) Cuff Jr. 
passed away in August at St. Paul's 
Health Care Center in San Diego, 
where he had been since suffering 
a stroke in 2004. Jim had been a 
beloved member of our class as well 
as class president during our senior 
year. We send our condolences to 
his family members. 

With the 2011-12 fund year now 
at the halfway point. I'm sure you 
will hear about Columbia's fundrais¬ 
ing activities. In that regard, Dan 
Link, Stan Soren and A1 Franco '56E 
have agreed to continue acting as 
Class Agents for the year. Our class' 
success in fundraising is a direct re¬ 
sult of each of our class participants 
and the work of our Qass Agents, in 
conjunction with the Alumni Office. 
If you have an interest in being a 
Qass Agent, please contact Allen 
Rosso, executive director, Columbia 
College Fund, ar3152@columbia.edu 
or 212-851-7947. 

This year, I suggest that all our 
gifts be directed to the Class of 
'56 Scholarship Fund, where we 
currently have more than $600,000 
(this is separate from the Dr. Alan 
N. Miller Class of 1956 Scholarship, 
for which we have $150,000). By 
adding to the Class of '56 Scholar¬ 
ship Fund we continue to support 
financial aid for worthy students 
attending Columbia. 

Let 7 s make 2012 a special year to 
keep in touch. That means updated 
emails and letting Lou Hemmer- 
dinger (lhemmer@aol.com) or 
myself know what part of your life 
you may want to share in our Qass 
Notes. 

Wishing you all continued good 
health, successful investments and 
pleasant times with the children 
and grandchildren. 
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Ken Bodenstein "[competed] in 
the USTA National Grass Court 
Tournament for men over 70 at 
the Philadelphia Cricket grounds. 
Unfortunately the weather did 
not cooperate, with rains playing 
havoc all week. I lost to the No. 

1 ranked player from the East 
Region, the match being played in- 



Several members of the Class of 1957 met in July at the Columbia 
Alumni Center to begin planning for their 55th Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end (sitting, left to right): Paul Zola, Rabbi Alvin Kass '58 GSAS, Martin 
Brothers and CCT class correspondent Herman Levy; and (standing, left 
to right) Michael Gold and Steven Fybish. 
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doors. My [other] indoor matches 
were called off because of flooding 
roads. Wth the weather forecast 
remaining gloomy, my wife, Diane, 
and I decided to get back to sunny 
California. 

"We did enjoy two days at the 
US Open the previous week. I look 
forward to 2012 as I move up to the 
75 and over tournaments and will 
be one of the 'young guys.'" 

Marty Fisher: "School was 
finally out on June 28 in NYC as I 
walked north on Park Avenue past 
the Waldorf on my way to our class 
luncheon. The air was warm and 
humid; another New York summer 
had finally arrived. I made my way 
past the Villard Houses (built in 
1884 by McKim, Mead, and White 
for the president of Northern Pacif¬ 
ic Railway) and the Helmsley 
Palace Hotel, which nestles between 
them and which brought to mind 
the ever-present shade of Leona 
Helmsley on guard. Then [I passed] 
the rear of St. Pat 7 s on the day after 
New York's legislature had passed 
the Marriage Equality Act (gay mar¬ 
riage). I stopped in the welcome air 
conditioning of the Olympic Tower 
atrium, where wall-size TV screens 
showed the destruction wrought 
by Greek anarchists demonstrating 
against government austerity mea¬ 
sures brought on by the three- to 
four-year-old economic downturn. 

If one knows where to find them, 
the public atria and mid-block 'cut- 
throughs' can make a summer stroll 
through noontime midtown bear¬ 
able. My destination, the University 
Qub, was almost in sight. 

"Fifteen old friends and acquain¬ 
tances met there for our long- 
postponed luncheon. We divided 
into two tables. At table No. 1 were 
Dave Kinne, Jim Barker, Pete An¬ 
ker, Carlos Munoz, Mike Lipper, 
Alan Brown, Ed Weinstein and 
Stan Barnett, who traveled from 
Rhode Island on the very day that 
Whitey Bulger was arraigned. At ta¬ 
ble No. 2 were Ted Dwyer, George 
Lutz, Paul Zola, Bob Klipstein, 
Marty Fisher, Sal Franchino and 
Mark Stanton. The latter two came 
together and survived the Lincoln 
Tunnel. We missed Alvin Kass, 
who was detained at a funeral, and 
Martin Brothers. 

"We hope to see other regulars 
like Steve Ronai, Joe Diamond, 
Neil McLellan, Art Meyerson 
(who was enjoying Shelter Island 
breezes). Bob Lipsyte, Ron Kush- 
ner, Joe Feldschuh, Steve Fybish 
and Bob Flescher as well as the 
vaudeville team of [David] Fink 
and [Jerry] Finkel (or is it Finkel 
and Fink?) later in the fall. 

"Have I missed anyone? Un¬ 
doubtedly, for which I apologize. 

"My trip back to Grand Central 
featured a stop at Versace's Fifth 
Avenue boutique, where men's 


thin ties were marked down to $55, 
and in Saks Fifth Avenue, where 
more fragrances were being sold 
on the main floor than one could 
shake a stick at. 

"That day's news from Wimble¬ 
don carried the twin disasters of the 
losses by both Wiliams sisters in the 
third round. The women's competi¬ 
tion whetted my interest in taking 
in the US Open tennis tournament 
in late August or early September, 
which would have bookended 
another summer for me. 

"All in all, [it was] a lovely late 
June day among old friends in the 
heart of the world's greatest city 
(owned by OUR alma mater!)." 


Marty then reported on the CC 
'57 luncheon held at the University 
Club on September 7, also attended 
by Mark Stanton, Sal Franchino, 
Joe Feldschuh, Mike Lipper, Stan 
Barnett, Alan Brown, Art Meyer¬ 
son, Bob Klipstein, Neil McLellan, 
Dave Kinne, George Lutz, Ted 
Dwyer, Jim Barker and Ed Wein¬ 
stein. Marty said, "We all had a 
good time and are looking forward 
to our BIG 55th in June [and] hope 
to hold one more luncheon before 
winter sets in." 

Mac Gimse, professor emeritus 
of art at St. Olaf College in Min¬ 
nesota, sculptor and poet, writes: 
"Jackie and I are celebrating our 
50th wedding anniversary in 2011, 
so we decided to do 50 romantic 
events, one for each year, about 
one a week. We have been to our 
50th state, Hawaii, where we spent 


a week with our best man and his 
wife, then to a student wedding in 
Berkeley, where I recited poetry for 
the occasion. We drove to Mount 
Rushmore and the Cascade Moun¬ 
tains in Washington State, where 
we settled into a wilderness retreat 
center, and we just came back from 
our first cruise to Alaska with two 
of our teenage grandchildren. Next 
on our list (for many years, actu¬ 
ally) is to tour the autumn leaves of 
New England. 

"We have duplicated what we 
could from our days of courting 
and made our season tickets to the 
opera and theatre into romantic 
events with cozy dinners before¬ 


hand. Depending on how you 
count, Jackie says we are up to 75, 
one for each of our ages. It 7 s been a 
great year so far. 

"Jane and Ed Heiser have a 
lovely retreat on Green Lake, 

Wis. For the last few years Gary 
Angleberger, Ed and I have gotten 
together to reminisce about our 
Columbia days, but also to keep 
our intellectual, aesthetic, theologi¬ 
cal, and magical minds tuned up. 

"Reverend Doctor Gary brought 
CC and Hum Core into Union 
Seminary years ago and continues 
to carry a keen interest in develop¬ 
ments in the world of religion. 
When he is not behind a pulpit, 
Gary commutes with his pastor 
wife, Judy, to Geneva or Minneapo¬ 
lis for sessions of the World Council 
of Churches and on Presbyterian 
governance. 


Ken Bodenstein '57 competed in the USTA National 
Grass Court Tournament for men over 70. 
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Class of 1958 members (standing, left to right) Rudy Hradecky, Stu Hun¬ 
tington, Ira Carlin '64L, Rick Brous '60 Business, Jack McGroarty and irv 
Michlin and (sitting) Hal Wittner got together on July 23 at the home of 
Carlin and his wife, Jane, at a party they hosted for their Southern Cali¬ 
fornia classmates and their guests. 
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"Ed has created an impressive 
array of magic tricks, which dumb¬ 
founded us, and he performs mainly 
for children... hmm. Yes, he goes 
to hospitals, camps and even Alz¬ 
heimer's units to bring smiles to 
folks without much hope. Ed and 
Jane are engaged in a wide range of 
charitable organizations. Ibs always 
fascinating to hear how they devote 
their time and resources to worthy 
causes. 

"I piled bronze sculpture into 
my car and also rehearsed/recited 
my latest poetry, a test run for 
Cambridge and D.C.... I'm glad 
to be creating sculpture and poetry 
at my age. 

"The three of us went through 
our CC '57 yearbook page by page 
for most of the evening and pulled 
precious memories from ancient 
history. I hope to see classmates 
in Cambridge or D.C., or both, or 
at least next spring. It sounds as 
though we all plan to journey to 
our reunion in May-June 2012. 

"Several young composers 
[have set] my poetry to music ... 
for a performance where I recited 
new poetry written for a bronze 
sculpture at a music program on 
September 24, which was Home¬ 
coming at St. Olaf. I love doing this 
sort of thing with young people ... 
The poetry recitation and music 
performance seemed to go well." 

Nick Rudd '64 tells us, "Colum¬ 
bia's newest alumni group, Col¬ 
umbia Alumni Singers (Columbia 
alumnisingers.org), performed at 
Alumni Reunion Weekend in June. 
[Among them were Robert Klip- 
stein, Jerry Weale and Paul Zola.] 
Anyone interested in getting news 
of other activities from this new 
group can sign up for its mailing 


list by updating his or her Alumni 
Directory profile and choosing 
Columbia Alumni Singers on the 
first available email list (alumni. 
columbia.edu/ alumni-directory)." 

Tony Vlahides tells us, "We 
have had a place on Longboat Key 
(Sarasota, Fla.) for seven years. 

Sold our house a year ago May 
and moved to an apartment in 
New Jersey, which we use in the 
summer. We have now made the 
decision to give up the apartment 
and just rent something short-term 
when we come up ... 

"I am working with a partner 
in Europe representing a couple of 
companies; so as long as I have a 
laptop and a phone, I am in busi¬ 
ness. I still make five or six trips a 
year." 

Gene Wagner: "Celebrated 
our back-to-school luncheon on 
September 10 at beautiful Parkers' 
Lighthouse, on the water in Long 
Beach, Calif. Attending were Lew 
Schainuck, John Taussig, Ken 
Silvers, Gerry Werksman, Jon 
Lubin, Mike Gold, Bemie Lynch 
and myself. 

"Mike, our program coordina¬ 
tor, led the discussion of current 
events pertaining to the financial 
crisis and the economy. It's so good 
to be among so many bright and 
intelligent classmates conversing 
comfortably on subjects that could 
be construed as controversial at 
times and still walk away with a 
strong feeling of companionship. 

"Columbia taught us how to 
think rationally, and we still know 
how to do it." 

On July 12, Martin Brothers, 
Steve Fybish, Mike Gold, Alvin 
Kass, Paul Zola and yours truly 
met at the Columbia Alumni Cen¬ 


ter to begin planning for our 55th 
reunion. [See photo.] Present also 
were Alumni Office staff members 
Nick Mider, events coordinator, 
and Paul Staller, then-director, 
reunion giving. Ken Bodenstein 
and Dan Davidson participated by 
telephone. 

Nick discussed a summary of 
the 55th reunions of the Classes of 
1955 and 1956. On that basis, he 
estimated that attendance at the 
55th reunion would be about one 
half of that at the 50th. Nick further 
noted that the Class of 1955 had 
six events running from Thursday 
evening to Saturday evening; the 
Class of 1956 had three events 
running from Friday evening to 
Saturday evening. Both classes held 
a Friday dinner, Saturday luncheon 
and Saturday wine tasting and din¬ 
ner as well as the Saturday Starlight 
Reception, all on campus. The 
Class of 1955 also held a Thursday 
cocktail reception at the Columbia 
University Qub, a Friday tour of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History and luncheon at Citrus, and 
a Saturday discussion on campus. 
Nick said that available on-campus 
sites included Casa Italiana, Low 
Library, SIPA and Faculty House. 

He also said that the Alumni Office 
probably could obtain tickets to 
Broadway shows or the Philhar¬ 
monic at about half-price. 

The discussion then turned to 
suggestions for speakers. Sugges¬ 
tions included Robert Alter, Mac 
Gimse, Erich Gruen, David Kinne 
and Bob Lipsyte; former provost 
Alan Brinkley, former dean Austin 
Quigley, professors Eric Foner '63, 
'69 GSAS, Fritz Stem '46, '53 GSAS, 
Henry Graff '49 GSAS (2012 elec¬ 
tions), Walter Metzger '46 GSAS, 
Samuel Moyn (human rights) and 
James Shapiro '77; and ABC news 
correspondent Claire Shipman '86 
(transition to coeducation). Dan, 
Alvin, and yours truly volunteered 
to serve on the subcommittee to 
select speakers. Subject matter 
suggestions included our activities 
in our middle '70s; Nick said, how¬ 
ever, that classes have not wanted 
panels or lectures on health. In any 
event, Ken recommended against 
having a too-crowded agenda; 
out-of-towners want to visit friends 
and go to shows as well as to attend 
reunion events. 

Steve then suggested inviting 
widows of deceased classmates, 
which Paul Zola thought was a 
good idea. Ken recommended that 
such invitations be done through 
classmates who have known the 
widows. Alvin suggested that the 
reunion include a moment of re¬ 
membrance to deceased classmates. 

Paul Staller then discussed our 
Class Gift to the Columbia College 
Fund. He said that he would speak 
to Carlos Munoz, noting Carlos' 


success in raising funds for our 
50th reunion class gift. Paul Zola 
noted that we are ahead of other 
classes in view of one especially 
large contribution. Paul said that 
fundraising activities will approach 
all classmates. He would be glad to 
provide lists to volunteers, who in 
turn would call 10 classmates. 

Those present tentatively agreed 
to meet again in the fall. 

Take a look at the reunion 
website (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu) and mark your calendars 
now. More information will start to 
arrive during the spring, so be sure 
Columbia has your correct postal 
and email addresses. 

Ronald H. Boorse, a retired 
business owner in Houston, died 
on July 6,2010. 


Barry Dickman 

25 Main St. 

Court Plaza North, Ste 104 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdickmanesq@gmail.com 

We are sorry to report the deaths of 
two classmates. 

Joachim Neugroschel died on 
May 23. Joachim was a well-known 
and prolific translator who trans¬ 
lated more than 200 books into Eng¬ 
lish from Yiddish, French, German, 
Russian and Italian. He is survived 
by his former partner, Aaron Mack 
Schloff. 

Joachim followed a family tradi¬ 
tion of sorts; his father was a Yid¬ 
dish poet. Born in Vienna, Joachim 
immigrated with his family to the 
United States via Brazil, and he 
graduated from Bronx Science. 
Joachim didn't speak Yiddish at 
home; he was self-taught. He trans¬ 
lated works by authors such as 
Sholem Aleichem, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, Sholem Asch, Chekhov, 
Dumas, Hesse, Kafka, Mann, Mo- 
liere, Maupassant, Proust, Albert 
Schweitzer and Nobel Prize Win¬ 
ner Elias Canetti. His Yiddish 
translation of S. Ansky's play. The 
Dybbuk, was widely produced. He 
developed a sub-specialty in Yid¬ 
dish folklore; his published books 
included The Golem; Great Tales of 
Jewish Fantasy and the Occult, The 
Dybbuk and Thirty Other Classic 
Stories; The Dybuk and the Yiddish 
Imagination; Radiant Days and 
Haunted Nights: Great Tales From the 
Treasury of Yiddish Folk Literature 
and The Shtetl: A Creative Anthology 
of Jewish Life in Eastern Europe. 

Joachim also was a critic and 
poet and co-founded and edited 
the poetry journal Extensions, which 
was published from 1970-75. He 
won three PEN Translation Awards, 
the 1994 French-American Transla¬ 
tion Prize and the Guggenheim 
Fellowship in German Literature. In 
1996 he was also made a Chevalier 
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Ordre des Arts et des Lettres. 

Anthony Tobin Layng died on 
June 12 in Winston-Salem, N.C. He 
was a professor emeritus of anthro¬ 
pology, having taught at Washing¬ 
ton University, Tougaloo College, 
Rollins College, Oberlin and Elmira 
College, from which he retired in 
1997, and was an adjunct professor 
at Wake Forest. He is survived by 
his wife, Donna; daughter, Kristin 
Szakos; stepchildren, Maria Greer, 
Ben Bodewes and Andy Bodewes; 
and six grandchildren. 

Tony was a Korean War vet 
and was awarded a Purple Heart 
as a Marine. He transferred to the 
College from Rollins and earned 
an M.A. from Indiana and a Ph.D. 
from Case Western Reserve. A 
tennis enthusiast and a lifelong 
religious skeptic, Tony devoted his 
professional career to promoting 
critical thinking and challenging 
biblical literalism. He was the au¬ 
thor of a book on the Carib Indians 
of Dominica and numerous journal 
and magazine articles. He served 
on the Winston-Salem Human Rela¬ 
tions Commission and was a board 
member of Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. 

Congratulations to Ed Feige 
on the marriage of his son David 
to Robin Gail Steinberg. Ed is a 
professor of economics emeritus 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
David is a Hollywood writer and 
producer who has been involved 
with several TV series. Robin is 
the executive director of the Bronx 
Defenders, a legal aid organization 
where David was formerly the trial 
chief. He proposed to Robin under 
a full moon in the Sahara Desert. 

Joe Dorinson's latest published 
work is O'Neill and Paul Robeson: 
Climbing Jacob's Ladder, which is 
included in the anthology Eugene 
O'Neill and His Early Contemporaries: 
Bohemians, Radicals, Progressives and 
the Avant Garde, edited by Eileen J. 
Herrmann and Robert M. Dowling. 

Joe included a reference to a 
criticism of O'Neill's writing skills 
by Eric Bentley; both Joe and your 
reporter took his "Modem Drama" 
class. Joe also sent us a preview 
copy of an as-yet unpublished 
article, The Premature Sanctification , 
of Steinbrenner. 

From Stu Huntington: "Jane 
and Ira Carlin threw an afternoon 
garden party for their CC '58 
Southern California friends: Stu 
Huntington; Cheryl and Rudy Hra- 
decky; Marcia and Rick Brous; Jack 
McGroarty and his friend Patty 
Kelly; Harriet and Irv Michlin; and 
Helen and Hal Wittner. [See photo.] 
We all enjoyed the delicious salmon 
dinner and bountiful refreshments, 
but most of all the camaraderie of 
our classmates and their partners. 
The weather was balmy, especially 
compared to the oven [in the rest 


of the United States this summer]. 
But, Paradise is not without its risks 
either. Four years ago, the Carlins 
had to evacuate their home for three 
days while a wildfire destroyed 
a huge swath in nearby Rancho 
Bernardo, then came to Ira and 
Jane's Rancho Santa Fe neighbor¬ 
hood and incinerated several homes 
close to theirs. They suffered some 
smoke and water damage, but their 
beautiful home survived and. No. 1, 
so did they!" 

Speaking of Rick Brous, he 
writes "Marcia and I left directly for 
the airport from our 50th reunion 
celebration for a new life in Los 
Angeles. We [joke] that we moved 
here because our three children 
tried to get as far away from us as 
possible, by resettling here in Los 
Angeles. They are all happily mar¬ 
ried and have presented us with 
six grandchildren. But we fooled 
them, and we came out here to be 
with them. The good news is that 
we see a lot of our grandchildren; 
the bad news is that we see a lot 
of our grandchildren. All three of 
our kids have Columbia degrees: 
Sharon '95, '01GSAS; Michael '98; 
and Devorah '01 GSAS. And I'm the 
executive director of the Columbia 
University Alumni Association of 
Southern California. As you may 
recall, I had been president of the 
Columbia Alumni Club of Northern 
New Jersey for many years. So my 
Columbia affiliations now stretch 
from coast to coast." 

Rick was interviewed by NBC 
News on the stock market 7 s gyra¬ 
tions. The producer of the IV 2 hour 
session (about a minute of which 
aired) was a College grad. 

As readers of this column (and 
of The New York Times ) may recall, 
a couple of years ago Bemie 
Nussbaum represented Judith 
Smith Kaye '58 Barnard, then the 
chief judge of New York's highest 
court, the Court of Appeals, in a 
suit against the state legislature to 
increase judicial salaries. The legis¬ 
lature had decided that the judges 
could not have a raise until the leg¬ 
islators received one. Bemie's claim 
that this violated the separation of 
powers was upheld in court, and 
the legislature has now delegated 
the determination of judges' pay to 
an independent commission. Ber- 
nie's argument did not mention the 
Declaration of Independence, which 
includes in its list of grievances 
against King George HI that he had 
"made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices 
and the amount and payment of 
their salaries." As a result, both the 
federal and New York state Con¬ 
stitutions provide that judges' pay 
may not be diminished during their 
terms. However, Seth Lipsky, the 
founding editor of The New York Sun 
and a former senior editor of The 



Spending time together at the "Dining in the Dark" fundraiser for the 
Foundation Fighting Blindness, held on May 17 at the Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco, were (left to right) Alan Kahn '59; his wife, Linda Parnes 
Kahn '71 Barnard; their daughter, Amanda Kahn-Kirby '95; former San 
Francisco mayor and former Speaker of the California Assembly Willie 
L. Brown Jr. and Kahn-Kirby's husband, Mason Kirby '94. Kahn is a long¬ 
time member of the foundation and a major force in its growth and 
fundraising, and Brown was the evening's honoree. 
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Wall Street Journal, recently wrote 
an article for Imprimis magazine, 
"The Floating Dollar as a Threat 
to Property Rights," in which he 
argues that the legal tender law 
(established during the Civil War), 
requiring that paper money must 
be accepted in payment of debts, is 
the "greatest threat to property in 
America." 

And bringing us to Bemie's case, 
Lipsky asks: If judges are paid in 
paper money that has decreased in 
value against gold, is their pay being 
unconstitutionally diminished? So 
he called Bemie to ask why he didn't 
challenge the legal tender laws. "Too 
heavy a lift," replied Bemie. Too bad 
he didn't respond, "According to Jim 
Shenton '49, William Jennings Bryan 
said, 'You shall not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold.'" 

Please note: CCT is now on a 
quarterly schedule, which means 
a longer wait before you see your 
notes in print. Over the next year 
issues will appear in March, June, 
September and December. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month, 
in the Grill Room of the Princeton/ 
Columbia University Club, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). Email Art 
Radin if you plan to attend, up to 
the day before: aradin@radinglass. 
com. 



Norman Gelfand 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


nmgc59@gmail.com 


Kenneth Scheffel writes, "I've 
become a world traveler in my 
old age. Quite an accomplishment 


for someone who never flew until 
coming to New York for our 50th 
reunion. Last summer, I went to 
Germany, France and England, and 
this May to Russia, spending 5 Vi 
days each in Moscow and St. Peters¬ 
burg with a high-speed train ride in 
between. Found the Russians amaz¬ 
ingly candid. They have some of the 
same concerns as we do: a growing 
concentration of wealth, a lessening 
of democracy, an increasing anti¬ 
immigrant feeling, a consolidation 
in the media that limits dissent, a 
growing religious right that aligns 
with the economic oligarchs, a 
rising pollution problem (especially 
from automotive congestion in 
the cities) and so on. Arrived in 
Moscow at the international airport, 
where damage from a Chechnyan 
bomb was evident. On the drive 
into town, saw a large wall graf¬ 
fiti proclaiming 'White Power' (in 
Western, not Cyrillic, letters). At 
the subway entrance across from 
our hotel, we passed a memorial 
to victims of another Chechnyan 
bombing. At the site of the 1980 
Olympics, our guide commented 
wryly: 'You didn't come to the 1980 
Olympics because we were fighting 
in Afghanistan; now, you are fight¬ 
ing in Afghanistan.' 

"The Russians have a rather 
grim sense of humor. As an exam¬ 
ple, do you know what the tallest 
building was in the Soviet Union? 
Answer: the KGB (secret police) 
headquarters. Can you guess why? 
Answer: from its basement, you 
could see Siberia. They also have 
some rather strange customs. On 
the subway, men actually get up 
and give women their seats. You 
don't see that [often] in New York. 

"Of the cities, I liked St. Peters¬ 
burg better. It 7 s far more cosmopol- 
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itan and has the magnificent sum¬ 
mer and winter palaces, including 
all that great art at the Hermitage. 
The architecture also is far nicer 
(none of those ugly Stalinist struc¬ 
tures like Moscow). Even the Mari¬ 
insky Theatre was more impressive 
than the Little Bolshoi (the Big still 
undergoing reconstruction after 
an error in diverting the Moscow 
River). Still, I wouldn't like to be 
in St. Petersburg during the winter 
when instead of the 20 hours of 
daylight (we were there during the 
'white nights'), it has 20 hours of 
darkness. 

"I headed back to Ann Arbor 
to attend Michigan's major home 
football games. But in mid-October 
(between the Little Brown Jug and 
Homecoming games), I took a di¬ 
version by going to Prague, Vienna 
and Budapest. 

"My best as always." 

Bruce Stave writes, "The two 
years since I had to miss the 50th 
reunion because of serious surgery 
have been good ones. My wife, 
Sondra, and I recently celebrated 
our 50th anniversary with family 
and friends at a leading restaurant 
near our home in Coventry, Conn. 
Sandye, as she's known, who 
attended the Bronx H.S. of Science 
and City College, spent a great deal 
of time on the Columbia campus 
between 1957-59 and should be an 
honorary class member. We have a 
granddaughter, Sabrina Eden (21 
months), who joined her brother, 
Stratton, (8). On a recent trip to 
NYC, driving past Columbia on 
Amsterdam Avenue, our son. 
Charming '92, and I sang a terribly 
off-tune version of 'Roar Lion 
Roar.' As we pointed out where 
we had lived, Stratton wanted to 
know if he could go to Columbia 
also. We told him he would have to 
be a very good student! 

"As part of our 50th anniversary 
celebration, Sandye and I traveled 
to Brunei, where we had never 
been, Malaysia, where we were 
relatively recently, and to Singapore, 
which we had not visited in 40 
years. It has changed! In Singapore 
at the National University, we did 
a presentation on oral history. We 
operate a consulting firm. The Stave 
Group (oralhistorybythestave 
group.com), and I am co-general 
editor of the Palgrave/Macmillan 
Studies in Oral History series, which 
has published more than two dozen 
books to date. I keep my office at 
the University of Connecticut, 
although I am not teaching. My in¬ 
stitutional history of the university, 
Red Brick in the Land of Steady Habits: 
Creating the University of Connecti¬ 
cut, 1881-2006, continues to attract 
interest after publication in 2006.1 
am writing from San Diego, where 
we are beginning a trip through 
southern California, to conduct oral 


histories about the Albacore subma¬ 
rine, the prototype for the nuclear 
fleet, and to visit several friends. By 
the time this is published, we will 
be back to snows of Connecticut. If s 
been fun, and continues to be." 

From Michael Marks Cohen 
we hear that he "is still practicing 
admiralty law in New York" and 
still with his wife, Bette Cohen, 
the cantor emerita of a Long Is¬ 
land synagogue; the couple dated 
throughout his years at Columbia 
and hers at Juilliard (which you will 
recall was only a few blocks away 
in the 1950s). They celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary earlier 
this year. And their son Daniel, who 
was elected in 2010 as a member of 
the Democratic State Committee, is 
engaged to be married in January. 

Robin Motz has "written a blog 
for more than two years that is 
published at ghthomas.blogspot. 
com and has more than 350 
subscribers. It discusses current 
medical issues and problems from 
the point of view of a practicing 
internist. My home web site is 
drrmotz.com." 

Jay Neugeboren's recent short 
story collection. You Are My Heart 
and Other Stories, was reviewed 
in Columbia magazine (magazine. 
columbia.edu / reviews / summer- 
2011 / online-only-jay-neugeborens- 
latest-short-story-coUection). I 
read the review, and it is highly 
laudatory. 

Jay also has a new novel. The 
Other Side of the World, scheduled 
for publication in fall 2012. He also 
is an adviser to grad students in 
the Writing Program at the School 
of the Arts. 

From Ben Janowski we hear, "I 
am keenly aware that many, if not 
most, of our classmates have retired 
by this point. I understand the urge, 
as the body no longer can keep pace 
with fantasies of the mind. We can 
no longer do what we imagine. For 
me, life as a consultant proceeds 
at a manageable pace, a very nice 
mix of work, time with family and 
plenty of quiet days. I have been 
a consultant in the diamond and 
jewelry business for almost 20 years 
now, after 20 more as a jewelry 
manufacturer. I do not pursue work 
at all, but it keeps coming in the 
door. Some I reject (or find a way to 
gently refuse) and other, interesting 
projects are accepted. The major 
piece of work over the last couple 
of years has been assisting in the 
conceptualization and merchan¬ 
dising of a new jewelry website, 
Jewelista.com, that recently opened. 
(No promo intended here!) That has 
involved travel all over the world 
to seek out unknown, high quality 
designers. My mobility has been 
helped by a full knee replacement 
last fall, which has been successful. 
The surgeon, Bart Nisonson '62, '66 


P&S, was on the Columbia fencing 
team for a couple of years during 
my fencing days, so I have known 
him for 50-plus years. He is great. 
My family is doing well. My wife, 
Karen, works at Tiffany in New 
York, and loves it. My three children 
are all eminently successful in their 
careers, and have brought us two 
delicious granddaughters. [It is 
forbidden to eat children! NMG] All 
in all, I feel greatly blessed. I will be 
happy to hear from any classmate 
at benjanow@gmail.com." 

Stephen Trachtenberg wants 
you to know that "I got a personal 
trainer and work out three times a 
week. Becoming buff in a 74-year- 
old way — 70-year-old women 
come on to me. My wife, Frandne, 
laughs." 

You may have been following 
Steve's remarks in The New York Times 
in its section "Room for Debate." 

Paul Winick writes, "My wife 
of 48 years. Dotty, and I had a 
wonderful, hectic summer. In 
June, I was ward attending on the 
pediatric ward at the University 
of Miami, Jackson Memorial Hos¬ 
pital, where I am a full professor 
of clinical pediatrics. In July we 
spent time with my daughter and 
her 15-year-old daughter and 
12-year-old son, and then spent a 
week at Club Med with my son, 
daughter-in-law and 7-year-old 
triplet grandchildren. We had a 
blast. In August, my wife and I 
visited family in New York and 
London, then took a 16-day cruise 
around the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Mediterranean Sea. We stopped in 
France, Portugal, Spain, Morocco, 
Monaco and Italy. The stops were 
fascinating and illuminating. While 
we were gone, my second passion, 
creative writing, bore the fruits of 
my labor. My second book. Cancer 
Dreams, was published, as was my 
seventh story in the Chicken Soup 
for the Soul series. This one was in 
Chicken Soup for the Soul: Inspiration 
for the Young at Heart: 101 Stories 
of Inspiration, Humor, and Wisdom 
about Life at a Certain Age. I hope all 
my classmates had as rewarding a 
summer as we did." 

From Matthew J. Sobel, "Dur¬ 
ing successive weekends this 
summer I drove into high heat 
and humidity southwest of my 
home, which is east of Cleveland. 
First, I traveled to Terre Haute to 
bicycle 160 miles across Indiana the 
following day to Richmond. This 
annual event ('RAIN') draws more 
than 1,000 bicycle zealots, and 
this year the afternoon tempera¬ 
tures varied from 100 degrees on 
concrete to 105 degrees on tarmac. 
Although it is not a race, finishing 
times are recorded up to 9 p.m. 

I squeezed under the wire and 
finished at 8:59 p.m. 

"A week later my wife, Susan, 


I 


and I drove to St. Louis to rendez¬ 
vous with my daughter, Elizabeth, 
and her family, who live in Spring- 
field, Mo. We had a grand time 
together but the weather was aw¬ 
ful — the lowest daily maximum 
THI [temperature humidity index] 
was 115 degrees! 

"I am an active member of the 
faculty at Case Western Reserve 
University. It was a productive 
and satisfying summer in research 
because I shepherded toward pub¬ 
lication some work on the logical 
foundations of preferences regard¬ 
ing risk and timing. This topic has 
fascinated me for more than 20 
years and the research results chal¬ 
lenge the orthodoxy. 

"As you see, I remain preoccu¬ 
pied with family, outdoor pursuits 
and research." 

Allan Franklin let us know, 

"The highlight of our summer 
involved classmates. First a quick 
trip to New York for the wedding 
of Stephen, the son of fellow physi¬ 
cist Joseph Krieger. Bob Nelson 
and his wife, Pam, joined my wife, 
Cyndi, and me for a dinner in 
Boulder. The food was great and 
the company even better. My usual 
bike trip took me to the Canadian 
Maritime provinces for a 600-mile 
ride. The scenery was spectacular. 
I'm now back to teaching history 
and philosophy of physics here at 
the University of Colorado." 

Perhaps Matt and A1 can get 
together for a bike ride. 

Mike Tannenbaum moves in 
exalted circles. "I was asked to 
present the great contributions 
made by the United States in the 
field of subnuclear physics at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
and its Relativistic Heavy Ion Col¬ 
lider. The talk was at a symposium 
of the Pontifical Academy of Sci¬ 
ences on the subject of 'Subnuclear 
Physics: Past, Present, Future,' and 
discussed the origin, the status and 
the future of the subnuclear world, 
in other words, quarks and gluons. 
It was held at Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences, Casina Pio IV, Vatican City, 
October 30-November 2.1 stayed at 
the Domus Sanctae Marthae inside 
the Vatican, which is where the 
cardinals stay during the conclave 
when they elect the pope." 

Mike, perhaps you can tell us 
what it was like, as we are unlikely 
to visit the places that you do. 

On a personal note, Linda and 
Gene Appel invited my wife, 

Yona, and I to join them at their 
condominium in Puerto Vallarta. 
We spent a delightful week with 
them and with Billy Host '60 and 
Billy's family. I also had breakfast 
with Steve Trachtenberg in Chi¬ 
cago and lunch with Joe Krieger at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden — all 
very pleasant occasions. 

On a sad note, Dick Donelli 
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has died. His obituary will be pub¬ 
lished in a future issue of CCT. 

Please note that my class email 
list does not include everyone, and 
some addresses are invalid. If you 
do not receive email correspon¬ 
dence from me, chances are you fit 
into one of those two categories. If 
you want to be included in class 
emails, please send me your email 
address; only with your permis¬ 
sion will I share it with Columbia. 

Or, you may send it to CCT at 
cct@columbia.edu (subject line: 
"CC'59 email"), and the CCT staff 
will update your record and then 
share it with me, but again, they will 
share only with your permission. 


Robert A. Machleder 

69-37 Fleet St. 

Forest Hills, NY 11375 
rmachleder@aol.com 

Terrence McNally's play Master 
Class had a Broadway revival this 
summer starring Tyne Daly as 
Maria Callas. Considered by critics 
to be Terrence's finest work, it was 
first presented in November 1995 
and won the Drama Desk Award 
for Outstanding New Play and 
the 1996 Tony Award for Best Play. 
Two members of the original cast, 
Zoe Caldwell (in the role of Cal¬ 
las) and Audra McDonald (in the 
role of a student), won 1996 Tony 
awards for acting. The play, based 
on a series of master classes held 
by Callas at the Juilliard School in 
the early 1970s after her voice had 
faded and her career had come to 
an end, integrates opera selections, 
the diva's penetrating dissection 
and reshaping of the performances 
of three aspiring opera singers, and 
lapses into reflections on her own 
rise, fueled by her intense ambition, 
from a performer criticized for 
being overweight and unattractive 
at the beginning of her career to the 
triumphant pinnacle of achieve¬ 
ment, acclaimed as La Divina, the 
most brilliant and glamorous sop¬ 
rano of an era. Callas' desires, 
insecurities and vulnerabilities, a 
burning hatred of her rivals and 
of a press that derided her early 
performances, and an exposition of 
the commitment and sacrifices that 
are the price of achieving excellence, 
are exposed in impassioned and oft- 
times humorous monologues. 

Terrence fell in love with Cal¬ 
las' voice when he was a youth 
growing up in Corpus Christi, 
Texas; he found himself moved by 
its haunting and unique beauty. 

At a time when he was teaching 
play writing at Juilliard he stopped 
in to observe a master class being 
conducted by Leontyne Price, 
and the idea formed from which 
Master Class evolved. Although 
recordings existed of Callas' master 


classes, Terrence never listened 
to them. "The play," he said, "is 
my projection of Callas' life, not a 
documentary." 

Doug Morris assumed the post 
of chief executive of Sony Music 
Entertainment in July. After serving 
as chief executive and then as chair¬ 
man of Universal Music Group, 
the label he helped found in 1995, 
Doug was granted an early release 
from his contract at Universal to 
join its biggest rival. Doug has been 
regarded as a skilled manager of ex¬ 
ecutives as well as an artistic talent. 
In his tenure at Universal its roster 
of artists has included U2, Eminem, 
Jay-Z, Kanye West, Amy Wine- 
house, Lady Gaga, Justin Bieber 
and Rihanna; it has commanded 
the industry's largest market share, 
with about 31 percent of sales, and 
generated revenues exceeding $6 
billion a year. The eyes of the indus¬ 
try are on Doug to see whether he 
can achieve the same success for the 
Sony label. 


Hillel Halkin, author, scholar 
and translator, appears as one of 
several distinguished talking heads 
in a critically acclaimed documen¬ 
tary released this summer, Sholem 
Aleichem: Laughing in the Darkness. 
The documentary examines the 
life of the humorist and storyteller 
(bom Solomon Rabinovich) using 
archival material and, as a Los 
Angeles Times film critic put it, "per¬ 
ceptive interviews with some of the 
best thinkers in the Yiddish world, 
including academics Dan Miron, 
David Roskies and Ruth Wisse; 
translator Hillel Halkin; the Na¬ 
tional Yiddish Book Center's Aaron 
Lansky; and author Bel Kaufman, 
Sholem Aleichem's 100-year-old 
granddaughter." In the words of 
another critic: "Hillel Halkin proves 
to be the movie's sharpest, funniest, 
most Sholem Aleichem-like com¬ 
mentator." 

A young man's gaze moves in 
an arc, west, south, east, over the 
Hudson River, the George Wash¬ 
ington Bridge, on to the spires of 
Manhattan, then the Bronx with its 
bank of lights from Yankee Stadium 
that illuminate the field as the night 
game progresses; he scans the sky 
from the terrace of his new apart¬ 
ment high above the palisades of 
Spuyten Duyvil. His knowledge of 
the stars and nebulas, informed by 
visits to the Hayden Planetarium 
and overnight hikes with the Boy 
Scouts as a youngster, is limited. 
Now, an opportunity to expand 


that knowledge. He assembles 
the telescope that arrives in a kit 
and affixes it to its wooden tripod. 
Sky-map in hand, he focuses on an 
object in space. The object appears, 
a pinpoint of light in the eyepiece. 
Adjust the lens to draw it closer... 
but it's gone. Focus again, sight the 
object... the waft of the gentlest of 
breezes seems magnified through 
the lens to the intensity of a gale, 
and multiple images in the eyepiece 
are in violent motion; perhaps it is 
only that single point of light, but 
it refuses to hold still. The necklace 
lights of the bridge, the beacon 
of the Empire State Building, the 
brilliant nightscape of Manhattan 
and the glow from the stadium all 
compete with and overwhelm the 
sparkling specs in the firmament. A 
succession of futile efforts and the 
telescope is retired to a place that 
time has forgotten. 

The man, now much closer to 
the end of his string than its begin¬ 
ning, smiles wistfully at this mem¬ 


ory as he reads Tom Hamilton's 
latest book. Useful Star Names: With 
Nebulas And Other Celestial Features. 
Tom, a professor of astronomy for 
32 years, now retired, says that his 
students always preferred to learn 
a star by its name, rather than its 
catalog number. "Teegarden's Star 
is so much nicer sounding than SO 
0255790.5." The book is a wonder¬ 
ful, useful guide for any stargazer; 
a compendium in four parts, list¬ 
ing, alphabetically, the 88 constel¬ 
lations, providing the names of the 
stars, nebulas and galaxies within 
each, their brightness and their 
location according to the two co¬ 
ordinates of Declination and Right 
Ascension. This old man enjoyed 
perusing the lists and finding the 
brightest star, Sirius, which has a 
-1.46 magnitude and is one of the 
closest stars to us at a distance of 
8.6 light years; that it is in the con¬ 
stellation Cards Major (one of the 
smallest constellations — 71st of 
the 88); and, that its Declination is 
-16 A 42'58" and its Right Ascension 
is... but I'll let you have the fun 
of finding that out in Tom's book. 
Tom advises that he is now at work 
on his next astronomy book. And 
this old man, inspired by Useful 
Star Names, is contemplating the 
purchase of another telescope. 

Ivan Koota sends his regards to 
all and advises that his work was 
exhibited in several group shows 
in 2011: The Albany Institute of Art 
Regional Exhibition; the Roberson 



Hillel Halkin '60 appears in the critically acclaimed 
documentary Sholem Aleichem: Laughing in the 
Darkness. 
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Regional Art Exhibition at the Rob¬ 
erson Museum in Binghamton, 

N.Y.; the Albany Center Gallery Re¬ 
gional Competition; the Woodstock 
Artists Association and Museum 
in Woodstock, N.Y.; and the Van 
Brunt Projects in Beacon, N.Y. Ivan 
advised some months ago that he 
was working in collaboration with 
published author Lenny Mintz on 
a book to include Ivan's Brooklyn 
paintings and his collaborator's 
Brooklyn stories. Check Ivan's web¬ 
site (brooklynplaces.com) for more 
information as to its availability. 

A somewhat belated advisory 
to classmates from Nathan Gross 
that the souvenir compact disc of 
the "Sweetest Sixty Suite," received 
after Nathan's cabaret at our 50th 
reunion, will indeed play on a 
computer even if a regular CD 
player refuses it. Nathan spent his 
summer, as he has through the 
years, "teaching French in Paris 
for the University of San Diego In¬ 
stitute on International and Com¬ 
parative Law. My students in the 
past several years have included, 
beyond the usual Californians and 
Midwesterners, young lawyers 
from Russia, Italy, Mexico, Spain 
— from all over the map. They 
are culturally sawier than our 
homegrown varieties; they enliven 
the class atmosphere and keep 
me returning. I also carry out the 
duties of a guide — my training as 
a 17th-century specialist comes in 
handy during walks, especially in 
the Marais neighborhood where 
the institute is located. I conduct 
a favorites tour of the Louvre in 
English, encouraging discussion as 
we stand before objects of special 
interest to lawyers — the Code of 
Hammurabi, for example — and 
paintings that have grown on me 
over some 40-very-odd years. 
Humanities A comes in handy as 
we examine a Rubens based on 
Herodotus and one of Rembrandt's 
Bathshebas. (We used to read 
extensively in the Old Testament 
in my own Humanities sections, 
including the Books of Samuel as 
an example of historiography.) I 
am constantly reminded of how 
Philip Gould taught how to look 
and to see in that one class in Art 
Humanities I took. We also visit 
Reims where somehow (hardly 
somehow, of course: it all comes 
from listening closely to the guides 
in many past visits, and, mostly, 
from my good friend the Internet) 

I have become an expert, amateur 
but knowledgeable nonetheless, 
on the history and sculptural 
programs of the gothic cathedral 
and the basilica of Saint Remi. It 
seems a far cry from Moliere and 
Racine, but in essence observing 
and asking the right questions is 
the practice I learned in college, at 
graduate school and while leading 
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humanities and French literature 
discussions (all of the French lit 
courses considered an extension 
of Humanities A); I continue that 
practice for five weeks each sum¬ 
mer. During the autumn, winter 
and spring months I also devote a 
full academic year to a single major 
project, such as the Proust novel 
(again!) and Hugo's incomparable 
Les Miserables (for the first time). 

I recently completed a painfully 
slow and happily most rewarding 
reading, with the help of two excel¬ 
lent dictionaries, of Doctor Zhivago. 
As for September ... Something 
will turn up. The Janacek operas? 
You never know." 

Bill Tanenbaum and Ira Jaffrey 
spent several weekends together 
hiking and enjoying the Colorado 
outdoors in Aspen, Glenwood 
Springs and Beaver Creek. Bill 
continues his mountain conquests, 
gaining an altitude of 10,200 ft. on 
Beaver Creek Mountain; then white 
water rafting on the Arkansas River, 
a nine-mile ride in category 4-5 
rapids, water at 55 degrees breaking 
over the bow. Bill attended a wed¬ 
ding in Arkansas and met a friend 
for lunch in Tulsa, Okla., and that 
now closes the ring, visiting every 
state. 

At the memorial service for 
Joe Coffee '41 held at the campus 
on April 28, three members of 
the class were in attendance: Bob 
Berne, Richard Friedlander and 
Art Delmhorst. "Joe," Art writes, 
"was the first or nearly the first 
director of alumni relations and 
founded the Columbia College 
Fund, the Alexander Hamilton 
Medal, the John Jay Awards for 
distinguished professional achieve¬ 
ment and CCT. I thought it was 
neat that he had touched three 
members of our class in different 
ways. In my case, he was a fellow 
trustee of the Columbia University 
Club Foundation." 

We mourn the passing of Dr. Rob¬ 
ert J. Capone and Ronald Kane. 

Robert, who was diagnosed with 
leukemia in 2008, died peacefully 
on June 29 at St. Peter's Hospice Inn 
in Albany, N.Y. He earned his M.D. 
at Cornell, did his internship at 
Vanderbilt and completed his resi¬ 
dency at the University of Vermont 
in Burlington. Robert served in the 
Navy as a lieutenant commander 
and practiced at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital from 1968-70. Thereafter, 
he spent two years at UC Davis, 19 
years as a professor of medicine at 
Brown and a cardiologist at Rhode 
Island Hospital, and four years as 
a cardiologist at Strong Memorial 
Hospital and a professor at Roches¬ 
ter University. In 1994, he became a 
cardiologist at Albany Medical Cen¬ 
ter Hospital and was a professor at 
Albany College of Medicine until 
2008, when he retired due to his 


diagnosis. Robert is survived by his 
wife, Emilie, whom he married in 
1964 and with whom he celebrated 
more than 46 years of marriage, two 
sons and four grandchildren. 

Ronald was a certified appraiser 
of antiques and real estate. He was 
a generous benefactor of museums, 
to which he donated antiques. He 
died on May 30 and is survived 
by his sister, Louise Trotman, and 
nephews Adrian and Julian. 

The class sends its sincerest con¬ 
dolences to the families and friends 
of Robert and Ronald. Please for¬ 
ward your recollections of our late 
classmates for inclusion in Class 
Notes. 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summi 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Dr. Jeffrey Rudell's book was pub¬ 
lished in August: Exercise Physiology 
for Swimmers & Divers: Understand¬ 
ing Limitations. It is available on 
Amazon and Barnes & Noble. 

Rich Mace's granddaughter 
Ahrielle Felicity Mace is appearing 
as a principal dancer in Footloose, the 
1980s movie remake that came out 
this fall. She also appeared at half¬ 
time at the Atlanta Falcons' Septem¬ 
ber 17 game. Parents Richard Riurik 
Mace and his wife, Jen, are rather 
proud, as is Rich. Rich spends his 
time playing piano ensemble music 
with a fine bunch of pros, playing 
bridge twice a week under the tute¬ 
lage of a grandmaster and tending 
to every wish his still-hard-working 
United Nations International School 
teacher wife, Ingeborg, requires to 
be fulfilled. Of such pleasures is 
the stuff of retirement made. The 
couple recently returned from a 
two-week vacation to Norway's 
four major cities, where the people 
are still in shock from their own 
particular brush with tragedy. The 
scenery was magnificent. 

Joyce and Stuart Newman cele¬ 
brated their 50th wedding anniver¬ 
sary in June. They married weeks 
after their respective graduations 
from Barnard and Columbia. Joyce 
maintains her ob/ gyn practice in 
Manhattan, and Stuart is as busy as 
ever practicing corporate law, also 
in Manhattan. 

Gerry Brodeur's wife, Judy, died 
on April 1 after a long illness. A 
memorial service was held at St. 
Jude Parish, Londonderry, N.H. 
Gerry visited with Sue and Jack 
Kirik in Moline, Ill., on the drive 
from Las Vegas to New Hampshire 
with Judy's ashes. Bob McCool and 
Wayne Hatfield attended the ser¬ 
vice with their wives, Pat and Fran. 

Wayne and Gerry developed 
a close friendship while playing 
football at Columbia. Wayne flew 


to Las Vegas to provide company 
on the drive to New Hampshire, 
a great act of friendship. He also 
rode back to Las Vegas with Gerry 
and his dog and then flew back to 
Leominster, Mass., via a side flight 
to Denver to see his brother. 

Harold Cohen was a regular 
attendee at class reunions but 
missed our 50th. Stuart Newman 
attempted to track Harold down 
after the reunion but couldn't reach 
him by phone or email. In July, 
he received a letter from Harold's 
wife, Karen, informing him that 
Harold passed away on March 12. 

Harold was an All-State basket¬ 
ball player in high school, an active 
member of AEPi and one of the 
most enthusiastic scholars in our 
class. He sought out the best lectur¬ 
ers, inhaled their courses and was 
transformed by professors such as 
C. Wright Mills. 
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John Freidin 

1020 Town Line Rd. 
Charlotte, VT 05445 


jf@bicyclevt.com 


You will receive this in December. 
But as I write on September 20, 
the late summer sun is glowing on 
Vermont. A week ago, my sweet¬ 
heart, Kathryn, and I returned 
from a sensational bicycle tour in 
Hungary with my old firm, VBT. 
The highlight of the trip was being 
infused with the sad history of 
Hungary, especially the recent his¬ 
tory of Hungarian Jews. Time and 
again I stumbled onto local citizens 
and places that impelled me to see 
and feel more about those heart- 
wrenching times. During the trip 
I read Joseph Kertes' fine novel. 
Gratitude, about the Hungarian 
Shoah. I am still filled with visions 
of that horrendous time. 

The most important news is that 
our 50th Alumni Reunion Weekend 
— Wednesday, May 30-Sunday, 
June 3 — is only a few months 
away. Your classmates are working 
to create a wonderful experience. 
But the key to the occasion is your 
participation. The more of us who 
attend, the more each of us will 
enjoy it. Take a look at the reunion 
website (reunion.coflege.columbia. 
edu) and mark your calendars 
now. More information will start to 
arrive during the spring, so be sure 
Columbia has your correct postal 
and email addresses. 

I have an idea about our reunion 
I'd like to ask you about. To me it 


is most important that the reunion 
provide uninterrupted opportuni¬ 
ties to talk and laugh with class¬ 
mates. But I worry that the enticing 
attractions of Momingside Heights 
and NYC will tempt us to scatter. 
(The usual events, such as formal 
dinners, lectures and campus tours, 
often do not lend themselves to 
casual interaction.) So it occurred to 
me that we could have a wonderful 
time together by chartering a boat 
and taking a cruise for two or three 
hours, during which time we could 
mix and mingle and also enjoy 
unique views of Manhattan. Other 
classes have done this. Does this 
idea appeal to you? 

Hal Watson (halprof39@aol.com), 
Horace Spaulding, Carl Rauh and 
Richard (Dick) Evans had a one- 
day reunion in 2008 in Denver and 
resolved then to attend our 50th. 

In 1961-62 they lived together on 
Riverside Drive. Hal advises us to 
wear our reunion nametags. "None 
of us look like we did in 1962," he 
says. [Editor's note: All reunion 
attendees and guests are provided 
with lanyards and nametags.] 

Hal has retired from Southern 
Methodist University, where he 
was a professor of mechanical 
engineering. He consults on cases 
involving patent disputes. Horace 
is a retired investor in TV cable 
programming and lives in Califor¬ 
nia. Carl practices law in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Dick is a retired Air Force 
colonel and aerospace engineer; 
he now works in private military 
contracting and lives in Denver. 

Howard Felperin (hfelperin@ 
live.co.uk) is "keen to attend our 
50th class reunion." He recently 
moved to the Isle of Wight. From 
1977-95, Howard taught English 
literature (mainly Shakespeare) at 
two Australian universities, the 
University of Melbourne and Mac¬ 
quarie University. In 1996 he re¬ 
tired to England, where he's lived 
ever since. He's published several 
books on Shakespeare and literary 
theory and now spends much of 
his time walking the beach and 
writing poetry — both his own 
and translations from Latin, most 
notably the Aeneid. 

Barry Leeds (bhleeds01@snet.net) 
writes that he, too, is "looking for¬ 
ward to seeing many old friends" at 
our 50th. 

Anthony Valerio's new e-books 
include Lefty and Her Gangsters: A 
Novel of Sex and Power; The Little 
Sailor; Toni Cade Bambara's One 
Sicilian Night; and BART: A Life of 
A. Bartlett Giamatti. 

In early August, John Boatner 
wrote, "Flere in Tennessee we are 
living in hell after hell with record- 
breaking temperatures." John 
recently produced five new CDs of 
his compositions: a concerto for cel¬ 
lo and orchestra, two choral works. 
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a children's choir performance of 
his original settings of three poems 
from Alice in Wonderland and his 
solo piano performance of several 
popular tunes. John muses: "It 
seems that, somehow, the older I get 
to be, the more I actually am able to 
accomplish. Is there a moral in that 
realization?" 

Have you experienced such 
recent spurts of accomplishment? 

From Red Hook, N.Y., Frank 
Stoppenbach (frankst@attglobal. 
net) writes: "In a career as a strate¬ 
gist at IBM, several times what 
seemed like 'Mission Impossible' 
jobs came my way. 

"After retiring, I worked on 
several advocacy efforts, not real¬ 
izing at the time that they, too, had 
a bit of 'Mission Impossible' about 
them. 

"More than one actually got 
done. In 1994, the government 
approved the use of an artificial 
growth hormone, rBGH, in milk 
and also approved rules permit¬ 
ting manufacturers to sue dairies 
that labeled their products with 
language saying they were made 
without the use of that technology. 

"That seemed unfair, and led 
to a 10,000-signature petition. The 
labeling law we sought never came 
about, but thanks to many similar 
efforts nationwide, and informed 
consumers who voted with their 
feet and dollars, the manufacturer 
eventually sold the business, and 
major grocery chains now carry 
rBGH-free milk. 

"That advocacy led me to a run 
for Congress on a platform of re¬ 
newable energy jobs (non-nuclear) 
and single-payer/Medicare for All 
health care. My borrowed $15,000 
versus $1 million for the incum¬ 
bent took 'Mission Impossible' to 
even higher levels. 

"Indirectly, it also led to one more 
effort, surely the gold standard for 
impossibility — seeking an open 
review of AIDS policy and the ques¬ 
tions surrounding it. That didn't 
sound so difficult, because most 
policies get reviewed and science 
normally resolves concerns through 
debate and experimentation. But 
HTV / AIDS has transcended sci¬ 
ence and is now almost beyond 
questioning. This is due to HIV / 
AIDS' dual role: 1) as an explana¬ 
tion for certain illnesses and 2) as a 
cautionary tale to promote sexual 
responsibility. Questioning the first 
undermines the second, so we are 
caught in what might be termed 
a policy trap, doomed to continue 
spending, in New York state alone, 
$500 yearly for each resident on 
HIV/AIDS alone. 

"Two years ago, I put what I 
had learned about HIV /AIDS 
into a presentation and took it to 
policymakers. It seemed to get a 
good reception. Those interested 


can check a brief published letter 
that nets things out, and has links 
to the presentation and correspon¬ 
dence with officials: aidspetition. 
org/letter. A documentary, House of 
Numbers, also may be helpful. 

"On the fun side, we live in a 
great area in a partially passive 
solar house, with a large garden 
that I enjoy. We have three great 
grown children, a wonderful 
granddaughter in Australia and an 
upcoming wedding." 

After graduation, John Phillips 
(jop@me.com) remained on Mom- 
ingside Heights to earn an M.Arch 
from the Architecture School. He 
then spent two years in the Peace 
Corps in Micronesia. After that and 
three years of apprenticeship, John 
became a licensed architect. How¬ 
ever, his Peace Corps experience 
led him to realize that he was not 
as interested in designing build¬ 
ings as in designing the fabric of 
the city. As a senior urban designer 

— first with the Mayor's Office of 
Midtown Planning and Develop¬ 
ment and then with the New York 
City Department of City Planning 

— John, in his own words, "was 
actively involved in the plan to 
save 45 landmark Broadway the¬ 
aters while allowing development 
that preserves the vibrant character 
of Times Square and the theatre 
district. When I retired as director 
of the Bronx office, I was proud to 
have been part of the borough's 
rebirth." 

He continues: "My work pro¬ 
vided a framework upon which 
I've built a full life: one part a love 
of public service and another a 
passion for food. On a couple of 
occasions, work coincided with 
passion as when I co-founded the 
9th Avenue International Festival, 
which brings millions of foodies 
to the city's annual, mile-long 
movable feast. Also, almost on a 
lark, I earned a degree in hotel and 
restaurant management, which 
led to my creating and teaching a 
course in hospitality planning and 
design at CUNY. I love to share the 
joys of cooking, whether through 
private lessons or in crowds on the 
National Mall as part of the Smith¬ 
sonian Folklife Festival." 

John has been featured in several 
cookbooks, including two by Joan 
Nathan. Through the years he has 
traveled widely in the Pacific, Asia, 
Central America, the Caribbean 
and the United States, but mostly 
in Europe. While on a trip to France 
in February, he joined Algernon 
Phillips '64 and his family to visit 
Algernon's daughter (John's god¬ 
daughter), who lives in Lyon. 

John continues: "On a personal 
note, after New York state passed 
its Marriage Equality Act, my part¬ 
ner, John Green, and I decided that 
we would formalize our 36-year 


relationship. So, around noon on 
July 29, we went downtown to get 
a license with the intent of getting 
married in September. However, 
when the clerk told us we could do 
it the same day if we got a waiver 
of the one-day waiting period from 
the judge, we said, 'Why not?' So, 
as of 2:55 p.m. July 29, John and 
I are spouses in the state of New 
York. Until recently, we spent most 
weekends away from the city at 
our home in Millbrook, N.Y. How¬ 
ever, as part of a long-range retire¬ 
ment plan, we decided to sell that 
home and expand our Manhattan 
apartment. To our minds, Gotham 
is still the best." 

Bemie Oxman spent the sum¬ 
mer at his newly built vacation 
home overlooking the Oregon 
coast. He is a chaired professor of 
law at the University of Miami and 
is halfway through his second five- 
year term as co-editor-in-chief of 
the American Journal of International 
Law, widely regarded as the lead¬ 
ing professionally juried journal in 
its field. Recently the International 
Tribunal for the Law of the Sea 
appointed Bemie as judge ad hoc 
on a maritime boundary dispute 
between Bangladesh and Myan¬ 
mar. Hearings were scheduled 
for September at the tribunal's 
headquarters in Hamburg. This is 
the second time Bemie has been 
appointed to this tribunal. Previ¬ 
ously he served as judge ad hoc at 
the International Court of Justice in 
The Hague, the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations, in a 
maritime boundary dispute in the 
Black Sea between Romania and 
Ukraine. He is the only American 
to have served on both courts. 

Armando Favazza reported that 
Sylvain Fribourg passed away 
suddenly on April 24 in California. 
Armando wrote: "Sylvain was my 
closest college friend, and we spent 
many happy hours putting out 
issues of Jester. He had a long and 
successful career as an ob/ gyn at 
Kaiser Permanente in Los Angeles 
and was an avid writer of letters to 
the Los Angeles Times. Through the 
years we shared long, monthly tele¬ 
phone conversations during which 
we solved many world problems. 

In our last call we discovered that 
each of us was reading a new trans¬ 
lation of Herodotus! Sylvain was 
a kind and brilliant person. After 
retiring he was a docent at several 
museums and was president of his 
Kiwanis club. More than a decade 
ago he was fortunate enough to 
meet his soul-mate, a lovely woman 
named Michelle Rodrigues, with 
whom he shared his life and trav¬ 
eled the world. We all shall miss 
him greatly." 

I must also report the sad news 
of the deaths of two other class¬ 
mates. Robert Maddox passed 


away on April 2. While at Columbia 
he played football, ran track, was a 
member of Delta Phi and met Helen 
Warwick, whom he married on 
June 9,1962. Robert was first in his 
class at the Fort Knox Armor School 
and then pursued a career in the 
Marine Corps. In 1967-68 he served 
in Vietnam, where he commanded 
A Company, 3rd Tank Battalion, 

3rd Marines in Que Son Valley. 
Stateside he was an instructor at 
The Basic School for Marine Corps 
officers in Quantico, Va. He retired 
from military service in 1982. 

After that Robert and his family 
settled on the eastern shore of 
Maryland. An avid bicyclist, he 
medaled in the Maryland Senior 
Olympics and rode regularly with 
a local cycling group. Helen, his 
wife of 48 years, daughter Leigh, 
and sons, Robert and Michael, 
survive him. 

Brian O'Gorman, a retired attor¬ 
ney and past president of the Schol¬ 
arship Foundation of Santa Barbara, 
died in San Diego on May 24. 

Please make your plans to come 
to our reunion and let me know 
your suggestions for it. 



Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


Tons of news this issue! I've had to 
brutally edit to get it into this space, 
so go to cc63ers.com to read full 
copy (and see pictures). You'll also 
find notes from Howard Spodek, 
Paul Lehrer, Harley Frankel, Ezra 
Cohen and Jerry Kessler, which, 
because of space, I've had to hold 
for the next issue. 

David Alpem won a $25,000 
grant from the Nathan Cummings 
Foundation, matching a $25,000 
challenge grant from the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York, to continue and 
expand the hour-long For Your Ears 
Only weekend radio and podcast 
program that he has produced 
and hosted since 1982 and which 
up until last year was known as 
Newsweek On Air. The new funding, 
along with promised support from 
The Paley Center for Media in New 
York and the Council on Hemi¬ 
spheric Affairs in Washington, will 
permit efforts to continue opera¬ 
tions for at least another six months. 
But more donations and grants are 
required to add new stations, more 
college interns and new presence on 
Facebook, Twitter and YouTube. 

Zev bar-Lev (ne Rob Lefkowitz) 
writes, "My challenging year, too 
good to keep private: In December 
of last year, after a difficult open- 
heart operation — complicated by 
my asthma, a long-standing chron¬ 
ic cough and my corpulence (225 
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lbs.) — I had a stroke and went 
into a coma. My wife, Shoshana 
(nee Jane Wirth '63 Barnard), sat 
by my bed, urging me to wake 
up. And I did ... just five months 
later! It 7 s rare enough to wake up 
after one month in a coma. I had 
'slept through' my final semester 
of teaching, but had also lost 55 lbs. 
... and my asthma and cough were 
mysteriously gone. After several 
months of rehab. I'm almost as 
good as when I was 30:1 can walk 
upstairs and down. My mind and 
memory were miraculously unaf¬ 
fected by the coma and stroke; I'll 
be teaching my adult-ed Hebrew 
course, for which I recently wrote 
a new version of my textbook 
(this version brings my innovative 
'key-letter' system to the begin¬ 
ning of elementary Hebrew study). 
Although fully retired now. I'll also 
teach my 'Language & Politics' 
course at San Diego State Univer¬ 
sity in the spring." 

Peter Gollon and his wife, Abby 
Pariser '67 Barnard, are delighted 
at the birth of their daughter Kate's 
son, and their first grandson, 

Blake. Being retired allows them 
to travel between Kate's family in 
Rhode Island and their son, David, 
and 3 Vi-year-old granddaughter, 
Olivia, in Burlington, Vt. 

When not visiting friends or 
family or otherwise on vacation, 
Peter continues to advance his 
liberal politics through activity 
in the New York Civil Liberties 
Union, on whose Board of Direc¬ 
tors he served for 25 years and was 
recently elected director emeritus. 

He's also putting his physics 
background to good use as the en¬ 
ergy chair of the Sierra Club: Long 
Island Group, from which position 
he's trying to move the local 
electric utility to faster implemen¬ 
tation of its energy efficiency and 
renewable energy projects. Peter 
is motivated by his knowledge 
that "climate change is real, and is 
driven by human-produced carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere. What 
we and other countries do or don't 
do to limit it will have a profound 
effect on the world we leave to our 
children and grandchildren." 

Michael Bumagin writes, "I 
have 36 hours left in my seventh 
decade, and my favorite birthday 
present so far is a scrub suit em¬ 
broidered with the Columbia Lion! 
If I'd known I'd live so long I'd 
have taken better care of myself!" 

Byron Cohen writes, "I have 
had a contemporary art gallery 
for 16 years. We have closed our 
physical space and now do all of 
our shows on the Internet. We ad¬ 
vertise in ARTnews and represent 
some great contemporary artists. 
Our new website is byroncohen 
gallery.com. I would love to hear 
from my classmates." 


Peter Slocum writes that he 
"was married between freshman 
and sophomore years at Columbia 
College. Went to Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity for grad degree and stayed 
in England with Merrill Lynch. 
Subsequently was CEO of three 
banks in London, Beirut and the 
Bahamas. Now working in invest¬ 
ment business in Carefree, Ariz., 
with oldest son. Portfolio consists 
of four children, nine grandchil¬ 
dren and one great-grandchild." 

Peter, great name for a town. I 
hope it is. 

Carey Winfrey retired on Sep¬ 
tember 30 after 10 years as editor 
of Smithsonian Magazine. Asked his 
plans by The Washington Post, Car¬ 
ey replied: "Something between 
writing the Great American Novel 
and a lot of emails." He was only 
the third editor in the magazine's 
40-year history. 

After more than 35 years in the 
Washington, D.C., area, David 
Chessler Ph.D. '74 GSAS is mov¬ 
ing to Waltham, Mass., to be closer 
to his children and grandchildren 
and farther from hurricanes and 
earthquakes. 

David Orme-Johnson writes, 
"We are spending summers in 
Fairfield, Iowa, where some of our 
kids and many friends live and 
where the university we helped 
found, Maharishi University of 
Management, is located. Winters 
are in the Florida Panhandle, our 
main residence, between Destin 
and Panama City, a beautiful area. 

"I write papers, mainly reviews 
and meta-analysis of research on 
transcendental meditation, and 
paint. I learned pastel painting this 
past summer and now am taking a 
watercolor class. What a joy. We do 
long, daily meditations with a group 
of about 2,000, working on personal 
enlightenment and ostensibly creat¬ 
ing coherence for the United States, 
and go to a lot of concerts and musi¬ 
cal events. Yes, in Fairfield, popula¬ 
tion 10,000.1 tell my New York and 
West Coast friends that this is where 
the action is!" 

Jack McMullen writes, "I am on 
the boards of three venture-backed 
companies and also on the boards 
of three civic organizations in 
Vermont. I was in New Zealand for 
adventure hiking last November 
and in a few months plan to go to 
Patagonia for another outdoors- 
oriented trip, this time with my 
fellow J.D.-M.B.A. classmate, Ed 
Savage. I've attached a picture 
from the New Zealand trip. I'm the 
one in the green shirt in the fore¬ 
ground." (Visit our website to see.) 

Benita and Henry Black recently 
returned from a trans-Atlantic 
crossing on the QM2, where they 
were enrolled in a Road Scholar 
course, "An Insider's Perspective 
of London Theatre Aboard the 


Queen Alary 2." The course con¬ 
tinued on land in London, where 
they were able to live what they 
had learned aboard ship. Henry 
reports that his Columbia class in 
modern drama with Bentley and 
Brustein stood him in good stead 
on the trip. 

Robert Smith writes, "I am 
active in psychiatric research 
and practice. I continue research 
in biological mechanism and 
treatment of schizophrenia and 
autism as a research psychiatrist 
at the Nathan S. Kline Institute for 
Psychiatric Research, where I lead a 
research group, and I am a research 
professor of psychiatry at NYU 
Langone Medical Center. I also 
have a part-time private practice 
in Woodmere, N.Y., where I live 
with my wife. Sultana. I recently 
retired from clinical and research 
duties at Manhattan Psychiatric 
Center after 20 years and was chief 
of psychopharmacology consulta¬ 
tion from 2000-11.1 have current 
research grants from the Stanley 
Medical Research Foundation and 
other philanthropic sources and am 
working on studies of metabolic 
side effects of antipsychotic drugs; 
biological and clinical studies of 
smoking in schizophrenia; effects of 
varenicline in schizophrenia; and 
effects of yoga on metabolic, epi¬ 
genetic, hormonal and psychopa¬ 
thology changes in schizophrenic 
patients. I am a member or fellow of 
prestigious organizations including 
the International College of Neuro- 
Psychopharmacology / Collegium 
Internationale Neuro-Psychophar- 
macologicum." 

Jeff Parson (alias Jefferson 
Parson) writes, "My companion, 
Lauren Oliver, and I recently helped 
to organize a successful musical 
benefit for the northem-Califomia- 
based Environmental Protection 
Information Center (EPIC), which 
is taking California Department of 
Transportation (Caltrans) to court, 
contesting its plans to widen the 
highway (101) through Richardson 
Grove, a state park just south of 
Garberville, Calif., that has one of 
the most beautiful remaining stands 
of ancient redwoods. We raised 
around $7,000 for EPIC's legal fund. 
The event included well-known 
environmental troubadours such 
as Joanne Rand and many local 
musicians, including my band, 
Raspberry Jam, which performed 
12 of my original songs, five of 
them specifically about Richardson 
Grove. We also made a compilation 
CD of Richardson Grove-inspired 
songs. Concurrently, I came up 
with the concept for a billboard 
that we installed on Route 101, near 
Richardson Grove. The sign has 
four identical panels of artist Marc 
Arceneaux's rendering of giant 
redwoods, with a headline that says 


'Richardson Grove — Our Future,' 
but underneath each panel are the 
separate captions: Tourism? Lum¬ 
ber? Development? Inspiration?, 
asking viewers to decide what these 
ancient frees mean to them. For 
more information about the move¬ 
ment to protect Richardson Grove 
and other 'Redwood Curtains,' 
please contact EPIC: wildcalifomia. 
org. Anyone wanting a copy of the 
compilation CD (for a $10 donation) 
or copies of my other two CDs, The 
Baby and the Bathwater and Jefferson's 
Laments, please contact me at jeffer 
son@asis.com. Class of'63 discounts 
available!" 

Yoshiharu Fujisawa writes, "One 
big change took place recently. On 
June 201 relinquished my chair¬ 
man and CEO position at Intemix, 
which I founded in September 
1970, and got listed in the First Sec¬ 
tion of the Tokyo Stock Exchange in 
2004.1 retain the honorary chairman 
title but basically am retired and no 
longer am a board member. I plan 
to concentrate on the nature and 
biodiversity preservation activities 
that I have been involved in for 
almost two decades. After David 
Cohen passed away, I have not kept 
in touch with any classmates and I 
certainly look forward to knowing 
how they have been doing." 

You'll find pictures of Yoshi and 
his family on our website. 

After eight years of serving the 
U.S. Department of Justice as a 
pseudo-special master, monitoring 
and enforcing Microsoft's compli¬ 
ance with the 2002 final judgment 
in the long-running antitrust case, 
Harry Saal is "retired" once again, 
seeking the next big thing. Having 
two young grandchildren living 
nearby in Palo Alto seems to be fill¬ 
ing all his free time in the interim. 
Harry's wife, Carol, has had quite 
a challenging year due to multiple 
rounds of chemotherapy and a 
stem cell transplant for mantle cell 
lymphoma. She is participating 
in a clinical trial of personalized 
immunotherapy that promises 
lifelong immunity against a recur¬ 
rence of MCL. 

Ira Malter' s wife, Cynthia, re¬ 
cently completed a set of five murals 
for the new Sarabefh's restaurant in 
Tribeca at Jay and Greenwich Streets. 
"Have a look," Ira says. "We live in 
Arizona in the winter and Vermont 
in the summer." 

Lee Lowenfish turned summer 
into a paradise of baseball travel 
and baseball writing for his blog 
(leelowenfish.com) and also the 
booktrib.com and lovemyteam. 
com blogs. 

He made two trips to Coopers- 
town, N.Y., once to speak about his 
new project on baseball scouting, 
"Competitors and Colleagues," 
and the other to attend the annual 
late July Hall of Fame inductions. 
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Lee continues to speak on many 
campuses about his award-winning 
biography Branch Rickey: Baseball's 
Ferocious Gentleman, and is slated 
to talk baseball in December before 
Columbia alumni groups in Tampa 
and Sarasota, Fla. 

After 40 years, Burt Brody is re¬ 
tiring as professor of physics from 
Bard College. He's keeping his 
home upstate (an 1817 farmhouse 
overlooking the Hudson) but 
spending most of his time residing 
in his apartment near Lincoln Cen¬ 
ter, enjoying New York City. 

Our regular Second Thursday 
lunches are a great place to recon¬ 
nect. If you're in NYC, try to make 
the next Class of '63 lunch, sched¬ 
uled for December 8, and then on 
January 12 and February 9. Check 
cc63ers.com for details. 

In the meantime, let us know 
what you are up to, how you're 
doing and what's next. 


Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
norman@nolch.com 

I write as the first fall chills hit 
New York City. But the passing of 
summer has its rewards. 

The informal, once-a-month 
class lunches have resumed. How¬ 
ard Jacobson, Fred Kantor, Beril 
Lapson, Steve Rodner and Allen 
Tobias attended in September and 
we discussed everything from 
Beril's three weeks in China to the 
resignation of the College dean, all 
while enjoying the food and drink 
at the Columbia University Club in 
Manhattan. 

After lunch, walking toward the 
subway with Howard and Fred, 

I recognized Richard Heffner '46, 
the host of public television's long- 
running and informative interview 
program. Open Mind, which first 
broadcast in 1956. As the crowds 
pushed past us on the street the 
four of us discussed Open Mind 
and Columbia. 

Remember, we meet for lunch at 
12:30 p.m. on the second Thursday 
of the month (December 8 this 
year), so join us. 

Ivan Weissman reports on Qass 
Day: "On a rainy May day, Howard 
Jacobson and I carried our class ban¬ 
ner during Qass Day ceremonies. 

To our amazement, the flag carriers 
received loud cheers from the gradu¬ 
ates. We also were thrilled to receive 
Columbia College ponchos to help 
us survive the rain. Five members 
of our class had signed up to march, 
but the downpour may have kept 
our classmates away." 

Richard Muller has published 
The Instant Physicist: An Illustrated 
Guide, which incorporates material 
from his previous book Physics for 



Future Presidents: The Science Behind 
the Headlines (college.columbia.edu/ 
cct / jan_feb09 / columbia_forum) 
and his college lectures to answer 
questions about physics with the 
use of color cartoons. 

Steve Rosenfeld has retired 
from his New York law firm, where 
he specialized in securities litiga¬ 
tion, and now devotes pro bono 
time to representing children in 
need of legal assistance. A former 
president of the Legal Aid Society, 
and a subject of a special New York 
Law Journal report "Lawyers Who 
Lead by Example," in 2010, Steve 
contributed 630 hours to helping 
children. "Representing children 
is about as different to what I had 
done in my career as you could 
imagine. I still wanted to be a law¬ 
yer when I retired, but I wanted 
to do something entirely different. 
Of all the things Legal Aid does, I 
thought that children, and particu¬ 
larly children in neglect cases, are 
among the most vulnerable and 
most in need of representation." 

Steve also is chair of New York 
City's Conflict of Interest Board and 
chair of the Board of Visitors at the 
CUNY School of Law. "For the sixth 
straight year. New York attorneys 
have named me a 'Superlawyer' for 
appeals," Steve says. "Because this 
comes from my peers, I am greatly 
honored." 

In the late spring my wife, Jac¬ 
queline, and I spent 10 days travel¬ 
ing through Virginia's Shenandoah 
Valley. It was a wonderful trip filled 
with history and beautiful vistas. 

We even learned that the Charlot¬ 
tesville area has many vineyards 
(Thomas Jefferson purportedly 
said Virginia wines could one day 
equal those of France). High in the 
Allegheny Mountains we bathed 
in Jefferson Springs, whose healthy 
98-degree mineral waters have been 
enjoyed for hundreds of years. It 
was all great fun. 

Send me a note. We all want to 
hear from you. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


For some reason, this column has a 
particularly literal bent, as the items 
below were gathered from publicly 
available information. Future ap¬ 
pearances of this column will be 
enlivened if you would write to me 
at packlb@aol.com giving me news 
of your personal doings. 

Jeffrey Bell has a new book out. 
The Case for Polarized Politics: Why 
America Needs Social Conservatism. 

It is scheduled to be published by 
the time this issue of CCT reaches 
you. According to the publisher's 
description, Jeffrey argues that 


social conservatism is uniquely 
American because it is in reality an 
outgrowth of American exception- 
alism. It exists here because the 
founding principles of the United 
States — centering on the belief 
that humanity receives its equal 
rights directly from God rather than 
from government — retain a mass 
following among American voters, 
even in the wake of abandon¬ 
ment of belief in America's theistic 
founding by elites and institutions 
that once espoused it. Jeff argues 
that a worldwide upheaval in the 
1960s set the stage for the rise of 
social conservatism, which had no 
earlier political existence. The 1960s 
upheaval resulted in the triumph 
of the social agenda of the left, 
particularly the sexual revolution, 
among elite opinion in the United 
States as well as Europe, Japan and 
elsewhere. In subsequent decades, 
according to Jeff, the global left has 
sidelined its century-long drive for 
socialism and returned to its late- 
18th-century roots in the thought of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the radi¬ 
cal French revolutionaries known as 
the Jacobins, who believed human 
fulfillment depends on liberation 
from most civilized institutions, 
particularly organized religion and 
the family. 

Despite the many predictions of 
its demise, social conservatism has 
gained and held popular strength 
in the United States because of its 
roots in a theistic version of the 
European enlightenment of the 
17th and 18th centuries, which 
Jeff describes and analyzes as the 
"conservative enlightenment." It is 
a rich, optimistic belief system that 
not only dominated the American 
founding but also transformed 
society in the English-speaking 
world and remains an attractive 
alternative in the eyes of many of 
the world's peoples — certainly 
in comparison to the competing 
universalisms advocated by the 
left enlightenment and by the 
anti-egalitarian Islamic revival. 

The ability of social conservatism 
and of its parent, the conserva¬ 
tive enlightenment, to revive and 
spread this natural law-centered 
democratic vision could reshape 
the battle of ideas that increasingly 
defines our post-Cold War world. 

Last June, Jeff spoke before a 
Tea Party rally in Iowa. He said to 
them, "The people of Iowa have 
changed our politics. Iowa helps to 
shape the national debate not only 
because you are the first state, but 
because caucus-goers are extremely 
well-informed." Jeff urged Iowans 
to get informed and learn how to 
organize and participate in politics. 
"IT s up to you. You are the type of 
people who have changed politics 
in this country the past 30 years. It 7 s 
urgent. You can change the country 


and you can change the world." 

According to Publishers Lunch, 
David Denby is working on a new 
book, set in a public high school, 
about how reading and engaging 
with literature can build charac¬ 
ter and create good citizens, and 
what teachers and parents can 
do to spark students' passion for 
reading. We all recall how David's 
Great Books chronicled his return to 
Columbia for the Core Curricu¬ 
lum. We certainly look forward to 
David's next work. 

Niles Eldredge was featured in 
a recent blog by Ritchie Annand 
(blogs.nimblebrain.net, search for 
"Niles Eldredge"). Niles is a propo¬ 
nent of "punctuated equilibrium" 
in the evolution of species, mean¬ 
ing that evolution happens in fits 
and starts instead of smoothly. In a 
Los Angeles Times article, "Alternate 
Theory of Evolution Considered," 
which appeared in 1978, Niles 
was quoted as saying, "If life had 
evolved into the wondrous profu¬ 
sion of creatures little by little, then 
there should be some fossiliferous 
record of those changes; that is, one 
would expect to find transitional 
creatures that were a little bit like 
what went before them and a little 
bit like what came after them. 

"But no one has found any evi¬ 
dence of such in-between creatures. 
This was long chalked up to 'gaps' 
in fossil records, gaps that propo¬ 
nents of gradualism confidently 
expected to fill in someday when 
rock strata of the proper antiquity 
were eventually located. 

"But all of the fossil evidence 
to date has failed to turn up any 
such missing links, and there is a 
growing conviction among many 
scientists that these transitional 
forms never existed. And if this 
is so, then the gradualist view of 
evolution is an inaccurate portrayal 
of how life developed." 

The blogger points out that cre¬ 
ationists have quoted Niles' article 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
EMAIL to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 
Class Notes received by 
Monday, December 12, 
are eligible for inclusion in 
the Spring 2012 issue. 
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dishonestly and out of context, 
claiming that he admitted that "no 
one has found any such in-between 
creatures ... and there is a growing 
conviction among many scien¬ 
tists that these transitional forms 
never existed." Of course, what Niles 
meant is that if evolution proceeds in 
fits and starts, the chances of finding 
fossil records from the relatively 
brief periods of time during which 
accelerated evolution occurred are 
remote, but that does not mean that 
the evolution did not occur. In any 
event, being misquoted by creation¬ 
ists is a back-handed acknowledge¬ 
ment by them that Niles is a leading 
thinker in the scientific world of 
paleontology and evolution. 

Steven Millhauser also has a 
new book. We Others: New and 
Selected Stories, a selection from 
three decades of work. In a July 1 
interview with Publishers Weekly, 
the interviewer noted that five of 
the seven new stories in the book 
use the collective voice or point of 
view. Steven responded: "What's 
fascinating about 'we' is that it 
invites conflict. There's nothing 
innocent about 'we' — it implies a 
not-we who ... must be dealt with. 
Sometimes the not-we is a stranger, 
like my knife thrower, who enters 
a community and causes trouble; 
sometimes it's a hostile group, like 
the corporation in 'The Next Thing' 
that wants to take over the town. 
And there's another crucial thing 
about using a collective narrator 

— it's uncommon. It 7 s liberating. If 
you read a story with an T or a 'he' 
or a 'she,' you're in familiar territory 

— but 'we' is mostly unexplored. I 
think of 'we' as an adventure." 

The interviewer noted that the 
earliest stories in the book seem to 
reflect the real world and realism 
in a way that the newer work does 
not. Steven commented, "Strange as 
this may sound, I consider myself 
a realist. Or let 7 s say. I've always 
had a complicated relation to 
so-called realism. What I dislike is 
conventional realism — a system of 
gestures, descriptions and psycho¬ 
logical revelations that was once a 
vital way of representing the world 
but has become hackneyed through 
endless repetition. I'd argue that a 
conventional realist isn't a realist 
at all, but a falsifier of the real. The 
'fantastic' has no interest for me in 
itself. Its justification is that it's a 
way of getting at something real — 
something that can't be gotten at 
in any other way. In this sense. I'd 
say that I've never broken my tie 
to realism. As a reader, I revere the 
classic realists, writers like Maupas¬ 
sant and Chekhov and, yes, early 
Hemingway and his American 
descendants, right up to the present 
day. My argument isn't with realism 

— it's with what passes for realism 
and is actually unrealism." 


Stuart Berkman 

Rua Mello Franco, 580 
Teresopolis, Rio de Janeiro 
25960-531 Brasil 
smbl02@columbia.edu 

We have learned of the passing of 
Richard Thompson, retired psy¬ 
choanalyst and program manager, 
New York City, this past April. 

Other than that sad information, 
those who believe in the old adage 
that no news is good news will be 
delighted to know that we have 
abundant good news — in other 
words, absolutely no news at all to 
report on this go-around. Of course, 
most of our classmates have been 
too busy to write, off somewhere 
collecting Nobel prizes, Pulitzer 
prizes, Oscars and Palmes d'Or. No 
wonder they have no time to write 
and to share with our classmates 
news about all their spectacular 
achievements! 

We'll be willing to overlook this 
temporary epistolary lapse, as long 
as you promise to make a signifi¬ 
cant effort to write for the following 
issue, OK? 

Send a note to me at the email at 
the top of the column, or use CCT's 
easy-to-use webform: college.colum 
bia.edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 
Your note will come right to me. 

[Editor's note: Brian Hesse '71, 
who entered with the Class of 
'66, has passed away. Please see 
the Class of '71 column for more 
information.] 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


My wife, Diane, and I were de¬ 
lighted to have dinner with Cliff 
Kern, who was in Santa Barbara 
for a Sideways trip with a group of 
friends. Cliff is the same charming 
person who was my study partner 
as we labored and laughed our 
way through obscure economics 
problem sets during our senior 
year. He enjoys teaching economics 
at SUNY Binghamton as well as 
Mahler concerts in New York and 
his gourmet experiences. 

Peter Miller writes, "Inspired by 
those who have recently written in, 

I break a 44-year silence to report 
that I've been elected a member of 
the Cosmos Club in Washington, 
D.C., for 'meritorious original work 
that introduces an important inno¬ 
vation in approach, methodology, 


technique, knowledge, vision, or 
alters perceptions that influence the 
nominee's field in science, literature, 
or the arts.' This relates to the nearly 
300 editions of photogravure etch¬ 
ings I've done since 1991, many of 
which are in museums and private 
collections. They spring from a vi¬ 
sion nurtured by 30 years in Japan, 
unique in both technique and style, 
but accessible to all. I recognize, 
from my own experience, that 
many accomplishments are unac¬ 
companied by overt recognition, 
titles, awards, and the like, and look 
forward to reports of such 'inner- 
directed' achievements here." 

Jeff Newman wrote to express 
his profound sadness at the pass¬ 
ing of his roommate and friend of 
nearly 50 years, Don Krim. "Don 
and I met during our first week at 
the College and became friends at 
once. We were roommates during 
our last three years there and 
during all three years at the Law 
School. We remained close. I spent 
much time visiting with Don in the 
hospital in the final months and 
at home in the final weeks, after 
he returned for hospice care. Don 
faced his final days with the same 
courage and dignity that he always 
displayed. 

"Don was president for more 
than 30 years of Kino International 
and built it into a highly respected 
and acclaimed film distribution com¬ 
pany. Kino was acquired recently 
by Lorber Films, whose principal 
is Richard Lorber. In the past four 
years, three of Kino-Lorber's films 
were nominated for Academy 
Awards for Best Foreign Language 
Film. 

"Don's funeral service was held 
on May 23 at Riverside Memorial 
Chapel. Don leaves his wife, Susan; 
daughter, Miriam; and son, Simon. 

I spoke at his funeral service: 'Don 
once quoted Emerson in a letter he 
sent me, "Always do what you are 
afraid to do. " Don took his own coun¬ 
sel. He chose to forsake a well-trod¬ 
den corporate path that potentially 
beckoned and instead to go the far 
riskier route: by audaciously launch¬ 
ing his now universally acclaimed, 
but then modest, venture.... 

"'The same Don Krim who had 
been troubled by the injustices he 
saw in the '60s was troubled by the 
injustice he saw only weeks ago. 
During a hospital visit early last 
month, Don spoke eloquently, if 
softly, against one political party's 
proposal to balance the budget 
on die backs of the poor and the 
elderly.'" 

We will miss Don. 

Mark Minton writes, "At the 
invitation of the Alumni Office 
and the Columbia College Fund, 
a small group of your Class of 
1967 alumni colleagues met at The 
Korea Society in New York on June 


20 to begin the work of planning 
for our 45th Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, scheduled for Thursday, 
May 31-Sunday, June 3. Bob Costa, 
Jonathan Kranz, Roger Lehecka 
and I were the advance-guard 
in attendance at this preliminary 
meeting, but we got good advice 
from Alumni Office staff members 
Heather Hunte of the Columbia 
College Fund and Nick Mider 
of the events team. This session 
marked the first step, and we 
plan to meet again and hope to be 
joined from then onward — in per¬ 
son, online or through conference 
calls — by others who are willing 
to help with this important event. 

"Our 2012 reunion will coincide 
with Dean's Day, with its usual of¬ 
ferings of classes and presentations 
(Saturday, June 2), so the program 
offerings will be rich. We are seek¬ 
ing a good venue for an opening 
reception Thursday evening, May 
31. Many of you may remember 
the wonderful cocktail reception 
hosted by the late Jeremy Epstein 
at his home in Brooklyn for our 40th 
reunion. Issues to be decided are 
the number of separate programs 
or meals planned for our class and 
a speaker for a proposed closing 
dinner on Saturday. As we have 
done before, we'll also be recruit¬ 
ing class members to present talks 
about their careers, experiences or 
interests. 

"We need enough class mem¬ 
bers to work on preparations and 
to staff several committees: Events 
(planning events/recruiting speak¬ 
ers), Communications (getting the 
word out) and Class Gift (fundrais¬ 
ing). If any of you are interested in 
participating in these preparations, 
please let me know: mintonmc@ 
gmail.com. Any class colleague 
wanting to help is very welcome." 

Please take a look at the reunion 
website (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu) and mark your calendars 
now. More information will start to 
arrive during the spring, so be sure 
Columbia has your correct postal 
and email addresses. 

Your classmates want to hear 
from you, particularly as we ap¬ 
proach our reunion. Please do write. 
Send a note to me at the email at the 
top of the column, or use CCT s easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/submit_class_note. Your 
note will come right to me. 


Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 
arthurbspector@gmail.com 

Greetings to the Class of 1968. 

I saw Gordon Harriss, John 
Slattery and Seth Weinstein at 
my home in September for a little 
political event. I run into Seth at the 
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gym; he always looks fit. Gordon 
sounds like he is busy at Davis Polk 
and Seth has been swamped with 
all kinds of activities. And John is at 
Corcoran and is doing well. I heard 
from Ken Tomecki recently; he 
was off to Heidelberg, Germany, to 
do some lectures. He sounded full 
of energy and spirit. I also spoke 
to Jim Shorter, who was off to a 
conference in Panama. I heard from 
Gregg Winn, who sounded like he 
was still teaching and enjoying the 
west coast of Florida. Hollis Pe¬ 
tersen reported that he and his wife 
were off again to Key West (now, 
there is a great place for a class re¬ 
union). I received a long note from 
Ed Brennan, who seems unenthusi- 
astic about domestic political events 
but sounded in grand spirits. David 
Shapiro continues to write poems 
and do his artwork. I suspect his 
art talents will be well recognized 
in the future. Paul Brosnan — Ed 
Brennan's roommate — constantly 
sends me great thoughts on the 
present administration. He seems 
less ebullient each day. Bob Brandt 
sent me a great series of notes — his 
warm memory of David Sidorsky's 
philosophy classes is exceptional. 

I, too, wish I had a DVD of some of 
those classes. Talking to Gordon, 

I wish I had a couple of lectures 
from his late dad's classes (college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/ cctmar_aprlO/ 
around_the_quads6), as I am a 
public finance banker 36 years and 
counting. 

Paul de Bary and I were with 
his dad, Ted '41, at the first football 
game of the year. I saw men's head 
basketball coach Kyle Smith there 
and we talked for a while. I am 
convinced we have a great coach 
and recommend your going to lots 
of games. What he did last year 
was superb. This year he has six 
first-years, so good luck coach, 
and go Lions! When I said 1968, 
of course, he bowed with august 
appreciation for what we had our 
senior year. 

I am keeping busy at work, but I 
do promise to reach out to you more 
during the next few months. Happy 
to finally hit 65, along with some 
of our classmates. We represent the 
vanguard of the new 45 crowd. 

I was pleased to received these 
next two wonderful notes. Enjoy 
them as much as I did! 

Peter Janovsky: "I enjoyed sum¬ 
mer in the city, biking to and from 
work every day on my Dahon 
folder, ending with a tour around 
the Central Park loop on the way 
home. I do commercial litigation 
and bankruptcy at Zeichner Ell- 
man & Krause. My twin daugh¬ 
ters, Geena and Isabel, are in the 
fifth grade at the Calhoun School 
on West 81st Street and West End 
Avenue. Geena is a very talented 
artist and singer, and, like her dad. 


an aspiring film critic. We have 
our differences — her No. 1 film is 
Thor, while mine is Rung Fu Panda 
(Part 1 of course). Isabel is a bud¬ 
ding pianist and ardent devotee 
of The Lord of the Rings trilogy, 
especially the elf archer Legolas. 

A few months ago she donated 
12 inches of her hair to the Locks 
of Love program, which provides 
hairpieces for kids suffering from 
long-term medical hair loss. 

"I've been in touch with band 
alumni and others from various 
classes, including Richard Fried- 
lander '60, Mike Tracy, Steve 
Bachenheimer, Cliff Andrew, Dan 
Carlinsky '65, Frank Mirer '66, Stan 
Adelman '67, Neil Harwayne '67 
and Dick Menaker '69. 

"For some reason, I have not 
run into Art on the street in quite 
some time. For years, every couple 
of months I'd encounter Art at the 
Columbus Avenue Haagen-Dazs, 
Fairway or Zabar's, the movies 
or even on Broadway in Saratoga 
Springs. Where are you. Art? I'm 
sure this will change as our 45th 
reunion approaches. (By the way, 
if s not too early to send your 
updated autobiographies to me at 
pjanovsky@zeklaw.com.)" 

Peter, I am looking forward to 
seeing you and your wife and the 
twins sledding in the park this 
winter! And yes, our next reunion 
is near at hand, but it is the 70th 
reunion that we should all plan to 
attend (and do that 10K walk). 

And Jeff Kumit wrote: "On June 
4,1 was on campus for Dean's Day 
and participated in the first reunion 
event of the recently organized 
Columbia Alumni Singers (colum- 
biaalumnisingers.org), the newest 
affinity group of the Columbia 
Alumni Association. I am part of 
the organizing committee of this 
group, and we had a wonderful 
day. We rehearsed in the morning, 
took a lunch break, rehearsed a little 
more and then gave a concert in the 
late afternoon. Last year there was 
a similar event, but it was aimed at 
alumni of the Glee Club. Columbia 
Alumni Singers is open to anyone 
who sang in any organization at 
either Columbia or Barnard. This 
year my wife, Abby '68 Barnard, 
and I both sang. Other members of 
our class who attended were Jon 
Bauman and Mas Taketomo. We 
had the opportunity to meet up 
with friends and make new friends 
from other classes. 

"Anyone who is interested in get¬ 
ting involved in Columbia Alumni 
Singers can check out the website 
and / or get in touch with me or with 
Nick Rudd '64, who is the head of 
the organization (RuddNick@aol. 
com). 

"I am preparing to retire after 
43 years as an educator. I've been 
at Queensborough Community 


College since 1985, and I've been 
chair of my department since 2003. 

I worked until mid-August, and 
then Abby, who retired in 2005, 
and I began to enjoy ourselves. We 
are looking forward to traveling 
when school is in session and have 
scheduled a trip to Italy for next 
October. Both of our children are 
married, but there are no grand¬ 
children yet. As we see it, another 
whole life is ahead of us." 

Jeff, great to hear from you. 
Congratulations to you and Abby. I 
keep hearing about our classmates 
moving into new chapters... sounds 
great to me. I sing at my piano and 
enjoy it. I hope all our classmates 
are singing, laughing—my favorite 
activity — and enjoying their Kindle, 
Android or other device. Galaxy Tab 
or other similar wondrous product, 
and exercising a little or more than 
that daily. 

Please write. Send a note to me 
at my new email address, at the top 
of the column, or use CCT's easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/submit_class_note. Your 
note will come right to me. 


Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 
moberman@ 
kramerlevin.com 

John Erickson emails from the state 
of Washington: "Hello from the 
Pacific Northwest! Drop-in visits 
from classmates have dropped off, 
so it must be time for an update. For 
those of you who have not visited, 

I live just outside Olympia with an 
old Lab on a quiet cove across from 
the Evergreen State College beach. 
There's an old refurbished Pocock 
double wherry in the carport, avail¬ 
able for a row on short notice. My 
daughter recently started at Lewis 
& Clark College in Portland, Ore., 
and my wife and I are separating 
after 20 years, so I am entering a 
period of relative solitude. My time 
with Kenneth Koch is still paying 
off: a good poem should bring a 
twinkle to your eye. If not a patch. 
Professionally, I am a senior envi¬ 
ronmental planner with our state 
Department of Ecology. It remains 
good public service and always is 
challenging. Most of my work these 
days is budget-related. This year, 

I am chairing our cross-program 
Sustainability Team. About 10 years 
ago I led a state-of-the-art project 
called 'Pathways to Sustainability': 
a strategic planning model for 
how an organization can become 
environmentally sustainable. Ironi¬ 
cally, we're well on our way, but 
Pathways is still state-of-the-art. 



Inquiries welcome, as they say: ecy. 
wa.gov/biblio/ 0201008.html. Drop 
me a line: jeri461@ecy.wa.gov. Be 
well!" 

From Steve Silberblatt: "I am a 
supervising attorney at the Criminal 
Defense Practice of the Legal Aid 
Society in Queens County. Three 
years ago I was assigned to repre¬ 
sent a defendant named Kareem 
Bellamy, who had spent 14 years in 
prison for a crime that most now 
believe he did not commit. He had 
other counsel who worked tirelessly 
for his release, as did highly expe¬ 
rienced retired law enforcement 
officers who became convinced that 
another person had confessed to 
the murder for which Bellamy had 
been convicted. Unfortunately, prior 
counsel made the mistake of need¬ 
lessly introducing into evidence a 
tape recording that turned out to be 
faked, thus giving the Queens DA 
the opportunity to argue the court 
had been victimized by fraud. Prior 
counsel was forced to withdraw. It 
therefore fell to me to convince the 
court to vacate Bellamy's convic¬ 
tion, which was originally based 
on seriously questionable evidence. 
After a three-year struggle, we 
prevailed in both Supreme Court 
and the Appellate Division, and 
the Queens DA wisely de'clined to 
further prosecute Bellamy. In Sep¬ 
tember, the case was dismissed and 
sealed, and Bellamy is now a free 
man. Since the Legal Aid Society is 
not compensated by the city for this 
kind of work, and our labors are not 
commonly recognized, cases of this 
kind are not widely reported. But I 
think it's a dramatic and interest¬ 
ing story, particularly in light of the 
recent execution of Troy Davis. 

"Last year I attended convoca¬ 
tion at the Law School to commem¬ 
orate the founding of the University 
Senate, in whose creation I evi¬ 
dently played a role in 1969. To my 
delight, one of my favorite teachers, 
historian Walter Metzger, was pres¬ 
ent and spoke eloquently. Oddly, 
though he said he didn't remember 
me visually, he said he remembered 
my voice! Upon learning that I had 
spent my life as a legal aid lawyer, 
he was so enthusiastic and support¬ 
ive that I became, for the first time 
in my life, embarrassed." 

Fredric Fastow reports: "It has 
been an eventful year. My daughter, 
Ramona, who serves as a captain 
in the Army at the Grafenwoehr 
base in Germany, on March 27 
married Capt. Chad Jones, who 
also is stationed at Grafenwoehr 
(last time I looked, the coverage by 
The New York Times could still be 
found on its website). My daughter 
Helene continues her career right 
here in New York City, where she 
works for the Daisy Fuentes line of 
fashions at Regatta, a division of Li 
& Fung. On a rainy spring day, my 
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daughter, Sara, graduated from The 
Hartt School, the performing arts 
conservatory of the University of 
Hartford; she recently left the rain 
behind and relocated to Las Vegas, 
where she will be dancing in the 
show Jubilee! at Bally's Las Vegas 
Hotel & Casino. My wife, Judith, 
continues her social work career 
at Edenwald residential center, 
where she works at placing dually 
diagnosed teenagers in adoptive or 
foster homes. I am still at the Port 
Authority of New York and New 
Jersey Law Department, where 
I review and edit construction 
contracts and related documents. In 
my little free time I compose music 
and play occasional solo fingerstyle 
guitar gigs." 

From Doran Twer: "Every¬ 
thing I know about football (not 
that much) I learned from Jimmy 
O'Connor, Ron Tarrington, Marty 
Domres et. al., which has stood me 
in good stead as my now 19-year- 
old son, Aden (yes, I have a kid 
that young), has developed into a 
standout wide receiver. Although 
Columbia showed great interest 
in him for the Class of 2014, the 
academic hurdle was just a little 
too high. However, I am happy to 
report that as a sophomore at Get¬ 
tysburg College, after three games, 
he leads the Centennial Athletic 
Conference in receiving with 21 
receptions, 430 yards and five 
touchdowns, including a 32-yard, 
game-winning reception as time 
expired versus Ursinus on Septem¬ 
ber 10 (which has gone viral on 
YouTube). I am sure my classmates 
in the football program would be 
surprised that I produced a football 
player. I certainly am. Maternal 
genes often rule." 

Mark Wattenberg writes: "After 
graduating from the Law School 
('73), I began working for a legal 
aid office in very rural Western 
New York. In one form or another, 
I've been there ever since. I mostly 
handle landlord-tenant, land 
contract and mortgage foreclosure 
cases. My wife, Elizabeth, works 
with volunteer EMS squads. Our 
son works at an art gallery in Chel¬ 
sea. My favorite activity is chess." 

Mark also shared some recollec¬ 
tions of College life: "Every week¬ 
end in my freshman year, I looked 
forward to the bridge games that 
took place at the end of my floor. It 
was a diverse group that included 
a rising academic star, destined for 
Oxford, who also belonged to an 
elite college senior society, and his 
plain-spoken, good-natured, very 
loyal half-Hawaiian roommate. 

In a nearby room was a classics 
scholar from a devout, traditional 
Catholic family and one of his suite 
roommates, who was from Florida, 
very earthy, and had come to the 
college thinking about a military 


■ 


career. Occasionally, students from 
other dorms would sit in, includ¬ 
ing an African-American student 
who spoke dreamily about classical 
music. Unfortunately, my room¬ 
mate and his buddy from several 
doors down did not participate. 
They both had plenty of personal¬ 
ity, but they were more interested 
in trying to find dates at Barnard or 
the other all-women colleges in the 
area (usually a doomed effort) than 
in playing cards. For some reason, 
no one in the running bridge 
game picked up that I was Jewish. 
Possibly as a result, from time to 
time, there would slip out minor 
ethnic slurs. Having grown up in 
Minnesota, I said nothing. Then 
during one game, the player from 
Florida made an unusually graphic 
remark. Something must have 
registered on my face. Everyone 
froze. There followed a humble 
and heartfelt apology. That put an 
end to the ethnic slurs." 

Thanks to Dan Carlinsky '65 
— a longtime friend of CCT — for 
alerting me to a concert listing 
for Cam Brown, appearing at the 
New York Society Library. Cam 
performed on bass along with 
jazz vocalist Sheila Jordan. The 
program announcement tells us 
that Cam has appeared on more 
than 125 recordings (each one, ap¬ 
parently, a missed opportunity for 
CCT news), and the list of jazz leg¬ 
ends with whom he has performed 
is truly remarkable. Cam was the 
founder of the Don Pullen/George 
Adams Quartet, and he currently 
performs with his own group. The 
Hear and Now. 

As you probably know by now, 
CCT is being published on a quar¬ 
terly basis instead of bimonthly. 

This means, as class correspondent, 

I have four deadlines per year 
instead of six, which is a positive. 
However, it means each column 
counts more, putting pressure on 
me to use the allocated space so 
that our class can stay in touch. For 
this column, I sent out individual 
emails to almost 50 classmates 
soliciting news by my deadline 
and, at least, a response to let me 
know if news would be sent. I have 
a list of our class members, but the 
contact information includes email 
addresses for less than half the class; 
I selected from that part of the class 
for which I have email addresses 
some 50 classmates who have not 
been recently mentioned in the 
column. John, Steve, Fredric, Doran 
and Mark answered my call and 
sent in some news; two other class¬ 
mates responded to say they would 
not be sending news. But most of 
the group did not respond to my 
email, making it difficult to produce 
a column classmates will enjoy 
reading and leaving me to wonder 
whether it is worth my time to 


chase after classmates. I ask those 
who are not receiving emails from 
the College to provide me with their 
email addresses, and I ask those 
who are solicited to send in news or 
views on how the College experi¬ 
ence has influenced their lives to at 
least respond to my emails. Better 
still, readers of the column should 
send in news without having to be 
individually asked. 

Apart from missing email ad¬ 
dresses for many classmates, the 
College has no contact information 
at all for some two dozen members 
of our class. Here is a list; if you 
can help us locate any of these 
classmates, please send me an 
email: David B. Alger, Leslie Bar- 
ta, Steven C. Berger, Martin P. Bid- 
mead, John M.L. Bryan, Hussein 
E Chalabi, Renee Chinquapin, 
Joseph J. Delisa, Hugo Fernandez, 
Walter R. Gelles, Gary R. Gunas, 
Steven W. Hecht, John S. Lenart, 
William T. Lewis, Stephen M. 
Mark, Frank R. Nelson, Michael 
P. Owen, Joel K. Rabkin, James A. 
Robins, Louis H. Rowen, Philip 
S. Slabosky, Roderick G. Smith, 
William T. Taylor, Rene B. Wilson 
and Richard L. Wilson. 

Finally, I refer classmates to the 
Obituaries section of the Fall issue, 
which sadly reports the passing 
of Joseph Okon and Joel Ouellet. 
Full obituaries will follow in a 
future issue. 


I Leo G. Kailas 

Reitler Kailas & Rosenblatt 
I 885 Third Ave, 20th FI. 
New York, NY 10022 
lkailas@reitlerlaw.com 


First, I am happy to report that 
during Columbia's 2010-11 fiscal 
year ending on June 30, our class 
contributed $132,979 of unrestrict¬ 
ed money and $220,000 in total 
contributions to the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund. We helped make 2011 
a record year for contributions to 
the College Fund. Thank you to all 
who helped to make this possible, 
and keep giving to the College 
(college.columbia.edu/ giveonline 
or call the Alumni Office: 212-851- 
7488). 

On the news front, Phil Russotti 
checked in and we had lunch. He 
is proud of his son, who works 
with a maritime/shipping firm 
in London and apparently will be 
marrying well! 

Dennis Graham updated me on 
the success of former football Lions 
Terry Sweeney, Peter Stevens, Bill 
Poppe, Bemie Josefsberg, Frank 
Furillo, Dick Alexander and Jim 
Wascura, who all urge class mem¬ 
bers to attend Lions football games. 
I attended last year's Homecoming 
game and had a wonderful time. 
Dr. Barry Franklin reported on his 


son Joshua '10's graduation with 
honors as a philosophy major. 
Joshua now is in his second year at 
NYU Law School and is fluent in 
Chinese. 

The Columbia Alumni Singers, 
Columbia's newest affinity group 
(columbiaalumnisingers.org), in¬ 
cludes among its members James 
Marsen. The Alumni Singers 
performed at this year's Alumni 
Reunion Weekend. 

I am proud to report that my 
three children all completed col¬ 
lege and all are gainfully employed 
in different parts of the country. 
Now that my wife. Merle, and I are 
empty-nesters, our children feel 
compelled to send their friends 
and their friends' families to New 
York to stay with us. 

Keep the news coming in. Send a 
note to me at the email address at the 
top of the column, or use CCT's easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/cct/submit_class_note. Your 
note will come right to me. 


Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 

Brian Hesse M.Phil '73, Ph.D. 

'78 passed away on April 2 at 66 
(legacy.com / obituaries / centre 
daily / obituary.aspx?n=brian-c- 
hesse&pid=149994844). Brian 
appears to have entered with the 
Class of '66. 

Excerpts: "An anthropological 
archaeologist. Dr. Hesse was direc¬ 
tor of the Jewish Studies Program 
at Penn State's College of the 
Liberal Arts. He was a professor 
of Jewish Studies, Classics and 
Ancient Mediterranean Studies, 
and Anthropology. While at Penn 
State, Dr. Hesse chaired the Col¬ 
lege of Liberal Arts Committee on 
Undergraduate Studies, served on 
the Committee on Academic Integ¬ 
rity and the School of Languages 
Outreach Committee, and was a 
member of the Faculty Senate.... 

"For more than 35 years, he 
participated in extensive field 
work in the Middle East and South 
America, excavating and analyzing 
material from many sites, most no¬ 
tably in Ganj Dareh in western Iran 
and at Ashkelon and Tel Miqne- 
Ekron in Israel. Dr. Hesse brought 
his compendious knowledge to 
the classroom and conveyed his 
enthusiasm for the study of animal 
bones to hundreds of appreciative 
students. A devoted, gifted, and 
multi-talented public educator. 

Dr. Hesse developed the exhibit, 
'Western Civilization: Origins 
and Traditions/ at the Smithson¬ 
ian Institution of Natural History. 
Through his research. Dr. Hesse 
greatly advanced knowledge 
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Mark Allen 71 Guides NASA to Mars Research 

By Robert E. Calem '89J 


I t takes nine months for a 
spaceship from Earth to 
reach Mars, but don't let 
that fool you into thinking 
the two planets are really so 
far apart. What actually sepa¬ 
rates one from the other, says 
Mark Allen 71, is a measly 
25 miles; that's the distance 
above Earth where the chemi¬ 
cal and physical composition of 
this planet's atmosphere most 
closely resembles that of Mars. 

Allen, principal scientist at 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
(JPL) of the California institute 
of Technology (Caltech) in 
Pasadena, is the NASA chief 
scientist behind the planned 
2016 launch of the ExoMars 
Trace Gas Orbiter, a spacecraft 
whose mission is to study the 
chemical composition of the 
Martian atmosphere and to try 
to find evidence of primitive 
life, or of magma and geother¬ 
mal processes, in the planet's 
subsurface. 

It is a tremendously ambi¬ 
tious pursuit — the first truly 
joint planetary mission be¬ 
tween NASA and the European 
Space Agency — and it would, 
if successful, herald the first 
detection of life or a habitable 
region outside of the Earth. All 
evidence to date has marked 
Mars as a dead planet, both on 
its surface and in its interior. 

Outcomes aside, though, 
for Allen the ExoMars mission 
represents something more: 
the culmination of a long and 
impressive career first formu¬ 
lated amidst the turbulence of 
Columbia in the 1960s. 

"The story starts with my 
entering Columbia knowing I 
wanted to be a research chem¬ 
ist," yet not having much more 
than a vague notion of a career, 
Allen says. Guided by people 
such as physical chemistry 
professor George Flynn '64 GS, 
'66 GSAS, "the strong Columbia 
chemistry department allowed 
me to see what world-class 
research was like" and, with 
graduation looming, a scientific 
breakthrough in space finally 


spawned one of his own. 

"In my senior year, l learned 
about the discovery of molecules 
in interstellar space (the region 
between the stars), an environ¬ 
ment where conventional wis¬ 
dom at the time would suggest 
that molecules shouldn't exist," 
he says. "I chose this burgeon¬ 
ing field of astrochemisry as my 
future research interest." 

Columbia led to a Ph.D. in 


chemistry from Caltech in 1976, 
where Allen completed one of 
the earliest research papers to 
present "model simulations" 
of the molecular clouds in 
interstellar space, which was 
published in 1977. 

Not staying away from Co¬ 
lumbia for long, he returned to 
New York for a two-year fellow¬ 
ship at NASA's Goddard institute 
for Space Studies, a Columbia 
collaborator, where he met 
Yuk Yung, a visiting researcher 
from Harvard, and Gordon Chin 
70,78 GSAS. Both would later 
play key roles in shaping Allen's 
career. 

In 1978, Yung drew Allen to 
return to Caltech as a postdoc¬ 
toral fellow in planetary sci¬ 
ences, preparing him for a move 
to JPL in 1981. in the mid-1990s, 
Chin resurfaced with a new 
opportunity: to jointly develop 


a mission proposal to NASA for 
orbiting Venus and studying the 
chemical composition of that 
planet's middle atmosphere, 
which bears much resemblance 
to Earth's middle atmosphere. 

Although NASA subse¬ 
quently did not undertake the 
Venus mission, Allen says, the 
experience was instrumental in 
shaping his work. Building on 
that mission proposal, 10 years 


ago he was the first to create 
the concept of a Mars trace gas 
mission and led a team (includ¬ 
ing Chin) to write a new mission 
proposal to NASA. Through a 
variety of twists and turns, this 
proposal gave rise to the Exo¬ 
Mars orbiter project last year. 

in hindsight, Allen credits the 
College for the foundation that 
made it all possible. The Core 
Curriculum "honed my skills in 
articulation of points of view 
orally and in writing," he says, 
adding, "I was told by a very 
senior JPL program manager 
that l prepared the clearest 
mission proposals he had ever 
read." Four years on the Ferris 
Booth Hall Board of Managers, 
of which he was president in 
his senior year, taught him lead¬ 
ership skills that he still uses 
today, he says. 

Great study habits also con¬ 


tributed to Allen's successes, 
especially in the late 1960s, 
when Columbia was engulfed 
in the societal and political 
turmoil of the times. 

"We were at Columbia dur¬ 
ing all the turbulence, [but] he 
was a serious science student 
and he didn't let any of that 
distract him," recalls his friend 
and dormmate in what was 
then known as Livingston Hall, 
Richard Fuhrman 71, a former 
member of the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association Board 
of Directors. "He took the indus¬ 
trial-strength courses, and that's 
frankly what got him to what 
he's doing today. But, despite 
the pocket protector, he was 
a regular guy who had a sense 
of humor. He was very sweet, 
very thoughtful." The two get 
together once a year when Allen 
returns to Long Island, where he 
grew up and Fuhrman now lives, 
to visit family and friends. 

Allen gives the most credit 
to his parents for setting him 
in the right direction. "I was 
admitted to MIT, but my par¬ 
ents really didn't want me to 
go because they thought it too 
specialized," he remembers. "I 
think they were remarkably on 
the ball." 

When it launches in 2016, the 
ExoMars orbiter will travel for 
nine months to reach the outer 
limits of Mars' atmosphere. 
"Aerobraking," reducing its 
orbit radius to where observa¬ 
tions can commence, will add 
another seven months. Those 
observations, once begun, will 
stretch the mission out another 
two "Earth years," Allen says. 
"That takes me to [age] 71" and 
may make this the last project 
he undertakes — the zenith of a 
journey that began in Morning- 
side Heights and extended to 
the heights of outer space. 


Robert E. Calem '89J is a 

freelance journalist based in 
Hoboken, N.J., who has cov¬ 
ered a wide range of technol¬ 
ogy and business subjects for 
25 years. 



Mark Allen 71 chairs a meeting of the joint European Space Agency/ 
NASA mission to Mars. 
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of animal domestication and its 
significance for the development 
of civilizations. He published 
hundreds of articles and manu¬ 
scripts in professional journals. 
Many of these works, along with 
his book. Animal Bone Archaeology: 
From Objectives to Analysis, were 
co-authored by his wife, Paula 
Wapnish Hesse.... 

"But most of all he was devoted 
to his wife, Paula, and his daugh¬ 
ter, Arielle.... 

"From 1967 to 1969, Dr. Hesse 
served with the U.S. Army in 
Vietnam as a communications 
specialist.... 

"In lieu of flowers, please direct 
inquiries to the Penn State Jewish 
Studies Program, 814-865-1369." 

David Harrah: "I'm retired after 
30 years in the computer industry; 
15 years with IBM in New York, 
then Apple, the late Sun Microsys¬ 
tems and HP. The last 20 were all 
in press relations. Now living near 
Santa Cruz, Calif." 

Gary Rotenberg: "Having 
recently relocated to London with 
my wife, Jane J. Dickson '74 Bar¬ 
nard, I could not, unfortunately, at¬ 
tend the reunion. Jane's company, 
MetLife, asked her to relocate in 
order to assume responsibility for 
the legal oversight of all transac¬ 
tions emanating from Europe and 
Asia. Our daughter, Eloise Dickson 
Rotenberg '12 Barnard, joined us 
in London for the summer, and 
our other daughter, Emma Page 
Rotenberg '09 Barnard, visited us 
for three weeks in July, capped off 
by a well-coordinated meeting of 
the four of us in Paris and dinner at 
Laurent. Our son, Thomas Dickson 
Rotenberg '07 NYU-Tisch, visited 
us in August before heading to Los 
Angeles in the fall to further his 
career in the cinema. Somewhat 
miraculously, he obtained a job 
writing and directing commercial 
videos. 

"In the meantime, I pursue 
corporate advisory work in the 
energy sector and expert witness 
assignments in investment banking 
and corporate finance and help 
to get our house, in Highgate and 
dating to 1830, in order. The house 
has provided lodging for a number 
of visiting friends and family, at 
one stretch accommodating visi¬ 
tors for nine straight weeks. I have 
also reconnected with colleagues 
from my various investment firms, 
including Smith Barney, NatWest 
and Merrill Lynch, and London- 
based law firms. In light of all 
the education expenses we have 
assumed (Tom and Emma went to 
Loomis Chaffee and Eloise to In- 
terlochen, and then Emma did her 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins) 
through the years, we foresee the 
need for continued employment. 

"I hope everyone had a great 


time at the 40th [reunion]!" 

From a press release from Yale 
University Press: "On October 15, 
Yale University Press will publish 
Leon Trotsky: A Revolutionary's Life, 
the newest book in Yale's highly 
praised Jewish Lives series. Author 
Joshua Rubenstein is a leading 
expert on human rights and the 
former Soviet Union and an ac¬ 
claimed writer. In his hands, Trotsky 
emerges as a brilliant and brilliantly 
flawed man. 

"Trotsky was both a world-class 
intellectual and a man capable of 
the most narrow-minded ideologi¬ 
cal dogmatism. He was an effective 
military strategist and an adept dip¬ 
lomat, yet he staked the fate of the 
Bolshevik revolution on the meager 
foundation of a Europe-wide Com¬ 
munist upheaval. He was a master 
politician, yet he played his cards 
badly in the momentous struggle 
for power against Stalin in the 
1920s. He was an assimilated and 
indifferent Jew who was among the 
first to foresee that Hitler's triumph 
would mean disaster for European 
Jews, and that Stalin would attempt 
an alliance with Hitler if Soviet 
overtures to the Western democra¬ 
cies failed.... 

"Joshua Rubenstein is the North¬ 
east Regional Director of Amnesty 
International USA and a longtime 
associate at Harvard University's 
Davis Center for Russian and Eur¬ 
asian Studies. He is the author of 
Tangled Loyalties: The Life and Times 
of Ilya Ehrenburg and is coeditor of 
The KGB File of Andrei Sakharov and 
Stalin's Secret Pogrom: The Postwar 
Inquisition of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee, both published by Yale 
University Press. Stalin's Secret 
Pogrom received a National Jewish 
Book Award." 

Ed Wallace: "With both sons — 
Richard '12 and Will '14 — nearly 
grown, I have resumed my volun¬ 
teer participation in NYC civic life. 
New Yorkers For Parks (NY4P), the 
former Parks Council, on whose 
board I served in 1985, has asked 
me to serve as chair. Phil Milstein 
was quick to support our Fall 
Gala and I hope other classmates 
who value our underfunded city 
parks will also help, either by 
volunteering in an NYC park or by 
contributing." 

Bennett Alan Weinberg: "As 

co-author of The World of Caffeine: 
The Science and Culture of the World's 
Most Popular Drug, the definitive 
book on caffeine, which has been 
translated into Italian, Spanish and 
Japanese, I have recently become a 
media consultant to The Coca- 
Cola Co., handling media issues 
and contacts relating to caffeine. 

I have also launched a website, 
worldofcaffeine.com, featuring 
the latest, greatest scientific, health 
care, and cultural information 


about caffeine, the most popular 
psychoactive drug in the world. 

"And I have written The Case of the 
Missing Rembrandt, the first of The 
Columbia Mysteries. These novels 
feature a Columbia philosophy 
professor who becomes an amateur 
detective and are largely about 
Columbia professors and largely set 
on the Columbia campus. The first 
novel is centered around the theft 
of the Rembrandt that hung in the 
University president 7 s office. I would 
like to hear from any agents or edi¬ 
tors interested in seeing this book: 
baw@bawinc.com." 

Steve Ross: "Left the East Coast 
32 years ago for a job teaching 
history at USC. All my New York 
prejudices about the West Coast 
disappeared very quickly. Los 
Angeles is a great place to live and 
work. After 10 years of research 
and writing, I finally published 
Hollywood Left and Right: How Movie 
Stars Shaped American Politics. The 
book offers two counterintuitive 
arguments: first, conservatives have 
a longer history in Hollywood than 
liberals, and second, even though 
the Hollywood Left has been 
more visible and numerous, the 
Hollywood Right has had a greater 
impact on American politics. 

"I'll be in New York doing a talk 
at the 92nd Street Y on January 
25 and would love to see any old 
Columbia friends who might be 
interested in hearing more about 
the relationship between Holly¬ 
wood and politics — from Charlie 
Chaplin to Governor Arnold." 

From a news email from NYU, 
Matt Santirocco: "On August 
1,1994,1 arrived at New York 
University as the new dean of the 
College of Arts and Science. On 
August 1 of this year, I [stepped] 
down from that position to take 
on new responsibilities as senior 
vice provost for undergraduate 
academic affairs. The intervening 
years have been exhilarating and 
transformative, both for the college 
and for the university. They have 
also been deeply rewarding for me 
personally. But 17 years is a very 
long time — both for the college 
and for me — and I had been 
considering for a while other ways 
to contribute to the university's 
global agenda. 

"So it is with great enthusiasm 
and excitement that I have agreed 
to take on this new role, in which 
one of my primary responsibilities 
will be to lead the development of 
the liberal arts curriculum for NYU 
Shanghai, the latest addition to our 
Global Network University." 

Greg Wyatt had a solo sculpture 
exhibit, "Muses and Creators," at 
Kouros Gallery, in Manhattan, Oc¬ 
tober 6-29. By now you all know of 
Greg's work, but for anyone from 
another class reading this column. 


Greg, the sculptor-in-residence at 
the Cathedral Church of St. John 
the Divine, bases his work on the 
philosophy of "spiritual realism," 
merging realistic images and 
abstract masses of form, space and 
energy. 

The Class of 1971 gave a Reunion 
Class Gift, through the June 30 
end of the 2010-11 fiscal year, of 
$1,243,799 in unrestricted money for 
the Columbia College Fund, break¬ 
ing the record previously set by 
... the Class of 1971. The class also 
gave $8,024,800 in total contribu¬ 
tions to the University. 

Classmates can submit eNews/ 
Class Notes items directly to me by 
responding to my emails such as 
the eNews, or writing to my email 
address at the top of the column, 
or via CCT's web submission form: 
college.columbia.edu/cct/submit_ 
class_note. Please always include 
your name as you would like it to 
appear, and the email address at 
which I should correspond with 
you regarding editing or follow¬ 
up questions. If you refer to other 
alumni, please include their last 
names (even if they are your chil¬ 
dren) and include their class year if 
they are not our class. If you refer 
to other Columbia degrees than 
from the College, please include 
the specific degree and year. 

As for me, I do thank those 
who include thanks to me in their 
emails, even as I edit out those 
thank yous (and usually without 
acknowledging them) before 
publishing the senders' items in 
the eNews and CCT Class Notes. 

I don't want it to seem that such 
comments, although appreciated, 
are necessary or even helpful in 
getting items published. However, 

I do include the following item be¬ 
cause it is from my CCT boss (and 
colleague on the Reunion Com¬ 
mittee), who could cut my class 
correspondent salary in half with 
the snap of fingers at any moment 
he chose, without needing to even 
draft, edit or file any paperwork. 

Alex Sachare: "It was wonder¬ 
ful to see such a great turnout at 
reunion — great to see old friends 
and make some new ones. Kudos 
to Dick Furhman, Richard Hsia, 
Phil Milstein and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Reunion Committee for 
planning a terrific weekend, and to 
Jim Shaw for helping get the word 
out. As CCT editor, I was especially 
pleased that Jim was feted at our 
Saturday dinner for his service to 
the Class of 1971 as our correspon¬ 
dent since day one. Think about 
it, that 7 s 40 years in one job, at the 
same salary he was making when 
he started! Special thanks to Greg 
Wyatt for arranging for our Friday 
dinner to be at the National Arts 
Club, a truly amazing venue." 

Congratulations to Dawn Queen, 
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a member of the Class of 2015 and 
daughter of Cary Queen, and to 
recent alumni Hannah Lepow 'll, 
daughter of Les Lepow, and James 
Mueser '11E, son of John Mueser. 

A heartfelt welcome! (And to any 
other classmates' children entering 
or graduating from schools other 
than the College or Engineering.) 

Remember 45 Septembers ago, 
and the feelings we had, including 
of adventure, as we entered Colum¬ 
bia College. We are still connected. 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 


pappell@aol.com 


This summer, my wife and I 
crossed the George Washington 
Bridge to see a wonderful perfor¬ 
mance of Bye-Bye Birdie, produced 
by SummerStage in Leonia, N.J. 
The company, which puts on a 
full-scale Broadway musical each 
summer, is the brainchild of Frank 
Livelli, who founded it 12 years 
ago. Every winter, Frank (who 
also does the sound design) and 
his colleagues select a musical and 
begin the long process of casting 
and staging it. Cast members come 
from Leonia and nearby towns, 
and each play is chosen with an 
eye toward ensuring lots of parts 
for children and teens. Beginning 
with its initial production of The 
Wizard of Oz in 2000, SummerStage 
has produced such classics as 
Oliver!, The Music Man and Annie 
Get Your Gun. In the fall, Frank 
oversees the distribution of the 
profits from the shows to school 
arts programs and other cultural 
groups in Leonia — more than 
$80,000 so far. Frank, who is a 
cardiologist and clinical professor 
of medicine at Columbia, plays 
many other roles in town, includ¬ 
ing serving on the board of health. 
But it was obvious from the way 
his fellow townspeople responded 
to him that founding and running 
SummerStage has made him very 
dear to many of their hearts. 

This fall, the Armen Donelian 
Trio played the Pittsfield City 
Jazz Festival (Mass.), Small's Jazz 
Club in Greenwich Village and 
the Cafesjian Center for the Arts 
for Yerevan, Armenia, among 
other venues. Having gone to see 
SummerStage, getting to one of 
Armen's performances is next on 
my list. 

Our 40th reunion is scheduled 


for Thursday, May 31-Sunday, 

June 3. Take a look at the reunion 
website (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu) and mark your calendars 
now. More information will start to 
arrive during the spring, so be sure 
Columbia has your correct postal 
and email addresses. 

Looking for an even easier way 
than emailing me to send in your 
class notes news? Now you can 
submit it online via CCT's web 
submission form: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 
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1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


betral@bellsouth.net 


This issue's notes, in order of 
appearance: Bill Pollack is v.p. of 
global development and marketing 
at NIKSUN, a leading supplier of 
cyber security and network perfor¬ 
mance appliances headquartered in 
Princeton, N.J. Chuck Weger and 
his wife, Vicki Hayes '74 Barnard, 
are doing well in rural Vermont, 
having moved three years ago from 
the D.C. area, despite "floods, mi¬ 
nor earthquakes and the occasional 
bear in the backyard." Chuck does 
computer consulting and "hopes 
to retire soon if the economy isn't 
sold to the lowest bidder." His new 
hobbies are sailing, hiking and 
wood-splitting, and he is just now 
giving up his dreams of being an 
astronaut. David Weinstein is a 
freelance writer in El Cerrito, Calif., 
where he (mostly) writes about 
modem architecture for CA-Modem 
magazine and its website (eichler 
network.com/camodem.html). He 
founded El Cerrito Trail Trekkers, 
which leads hikes on local trails 
and urban paths and also leads 
Green Team cleanups for the city's 
Environmental Quality Committee. 


would have been totally different 
without it." Michael Vitiello has 
been elected chair of the NIH's 
Sleep Disorders Research Advisory 
Board, which makes recommenda¬ 
tions on research priorities and 
develops long-range plans for the 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention 
of sleep disorders. He is a professor 
(of too many disciplines to name 
here) at the University of Washing¬ 
ton in Seattle and a co-director of 
the Northwest Geriatric Education 
Center and of the Center for Re¬ 
search on the Management of Sleep 
Disturbances. Michael's research 
focuses on the causes, consequences 
and treatments of sleep disorders 
and cognitive decline in the context 
of aging. 

Last and somewhat late, Lorin 
Walker has had a busy last five 
years: moved to Kansas City, Mo.; 
became chief learning officer for 
Tercon, an international leadership 
consultancy; added five grand- 
kids (for a total of seven); went on 
20 backpack trips, mostly in the 
Rockies; wrote a self-help book on 
personal change; wrote three songs 
that were performed locally; and, 
unfortunately, lost his wife of 40 
years. 

There you have it, gents. May 
your sails always be full. 
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532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


f.bremer@ml.com 


Are you starting to notice a "gen¬ 
eration gap" between you and the 
younger workers around you? It 7 s 
not just that they don't relate to 
much about what the hippie move¬ 
ment was all about or why it was 
a big deal that JFK was Catholic. 

It is more than that. I recently saw 
on CNN.com (on my iPad) a Time 


Michael Vitiello '73 has been elected chair of the 
NIH's Sleep Disorders Research Advisory Board. 


David's also v.p. of the El Cerrito 
Historical Society and chair and 
founder of the Friends of the Cerrito 
Theater. 

Thom Harrow lives in New 
Canaan, Conn., where he owns and 
runs a network of airport businesses 
that serve private aviation; his 
businesses are located in Florida, 
D.C. and California. Thom worked 
on Wall Street for 30 years after 
graduating from the B-School. He 
is remarried, to Kristen, and has 
two stepchildren in addition to his 
own sons. He muses that "the more 
time passes, the more ... I see that 
my entire adult journey has been a 
path that began with the College. It 


magazine article called "Top 10 
Things Today's Kids Will Never 
Experience." It said, "The Class of 
2014 doesn't wear watches, doesn't 
write in cursive, and has no idea 
why Nirvana is awesome." It goes 
on that today's young adults don't 
know about camera film (let alone 
mailing it off and waiting two 
weeks for your pictures to return), 
getting lost in the pre-GPS world, 
or having a 26-volume World Book 
encyclopedia whose data is three 
years old. I was recently referring 
to a spreadsheet I had done on 
one of those green pads and an as¬ 
sistant said, "What do you mean? 
Spreadsheets are done on Excel." 


The times they are a-changin'! 

We haven't heard much from Dr. 
Joel Halio, a family practice and ge¬ 
riatrics doctor in Great Neck, N.Y., 
in quite a while. Then I received a 
letter saying, "I may be one of the 
last few solo practitioners in New 
York, but I find it quite rewarding." 
He then added the motivation for 
coming forth. "I had a patient last 
week who was my student 20 years 
ago. I made enough of an impres¬ 
sion on him to remember me. So I 
started thinking about teachers I've 
had who made a lasting impression 
on me. The one person at Columbia 
who affected me most was Peter 
Pouncey, even before he was our 
dean. So I'm sending a check to 
the Columbia College Fund in his 
honor." (Which College professors 
had the greatest influence on you? 
No check necessary—but it doesn't 
hurt!... college.columbia.edu/ 
giveonline.) 

From Beverly Hills we learn that 
Isaac Palmer is involved in a new 
venture. Isaac is a managing direc¬ 
tor of MESA Global, a boutique 
investment bank that specializes in 
media and entertainment transac¬ 
tions. He is now launching a "capi¬ 
tal raise" for a new Broadway musi¬ 
cal, Finding Neverland (it is about 
the fellow who invented Peter Pan, 
not about Michael Jackson). This is 
expected to be the first production 
in a slate of new musicals produced 
by Harvey and Bob Weinstein 
based on their Miramax film library. 
If you've got a spare million or two, 
give Isaac a call! 

Spanning the two coasts is an 
update on Peter Sullivan, who 
abandoned NYC for his native Los 
Angeles. He and his wife, Mary 
Krueger '74 Barnard, moved to 
southern California in 1981 to raise 
a family, but after twin daughters 
(Hilary '07 and Caroline '07) were in 
New York, they gave in to their de¬ 
sire for the diverse culture of New 
York City. It didn't hurt that the law 
firm he was/is a partner at in Los 
Angeles, Gibson Dunn & Crutcher, 
wanted him to move to New York 
to bolster its antitrust practice here. 
Among Peter's career accomplish¬ 
ments is his 10-volume treatise on 
antitrust. Antitrust Laws and Trade 
Regulation, which the U.S. Supreme 
Court has called "authoritative." In 
addition to being admitted to the 
New York and California bar, Peter 
also is a qualified English solicitor 
and a member of the Brussels bar 
(which allows him to practice com¬ 
petition law before the European 
Commission). 

A belated "welcome back," Peter 
and Mary! 

A few years back we learned that 
Abbe Lowell had left New York- 
based Chadboume & Parke for the 
Chicago mega-firm McDermott 
Wll & Emory. Then a few months 
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ago, I got a call from a classmate 
saying he had just read that Abbe 
had returned to Chadboume. I 
finally was able to catch up with 
our busy "white collar criminal at¬ 
torney" between what he described 
as a "fun trial on Long Island" and 
preparing motions in the John Ed¬ 
wards case, and learned the reason 
for his boomerang move. "Bigger 
was not better for my practice. A 
somewhat smaller firm, where I 
know my partners, was more satis¬ 
fying." Looking on the Chadboume 
& Parke website, I saw what Abbe 
failed to mention: he was recently 
honored as one of The National 
Law Journal's 34 "most influential 
lawyers." 

Abbe gets a few extra benefits 
now that he comes to New York 
(from his home in Washington, 
D.C.) each week. He is now able 
to see daughters Alizath (30), 
a licensed social worker and 
therapist at the New York Psychi¬ 
atric Institute (part of NewYork- 
Presbyterian) and Elana (26), who 
is in her third year at the School 
of Dentistry. His third daughter, 
Reilly (10), is back home in D.C. 
when he returns. A second benefit 
of the weekly trip is that he can 
teach a criminal law class at the 
Law School. [Editor's note: Read 
more about Lowell in the feature in 
this issue.] 

Also having spent a lot of time 
running between New York and 
Washington, D.C., is portrait pho¬ 
tographer and film documentarian 
Timothy Greenfield-Sanders. His 
2008 The Black List Project, a travel¬ 
ing exhibition of large-format color 
portraits of politicians, musicians, 
actors and other well-known black 
personalities (and two-part HBO 
documentary on what it means to 
be an African-American in our con¬ 
temporary society), moved to the 
National Portrait Gallery in D.C. 
as of October 28. While this was 
being staged, he also was prepar¬ 
ing for the late September opening 
of The Latino List, a parallel group 
of portraits of prominent Latinos 
along with another documentary 
on HBO. 

From New England comes news 
from Stuart Offner, who is a part¬ 
ner in the Boston law firm Mintz, 
Levin, Cohn, Ferris, Glovsky and 
Popeo doing commercial real estate 
work (a lot of which brings him to 
New York). He tells us that his son, 
Theodore, is an economist with the 
Analysis Group, an expert witness 
firm run by Paul Samuelson's 
daughter-in-law. Ted is applying to 
business school. Daughter Olivia 
lives in Manhattan and does corpo¬ 
rate communications. I didn't catch 
what his other daughter, Sophia, is 
up to, but I bet she is still in school. 

These are challenging economic 
times for most of our class, but Dr. 


Steve Blumenthal has a special 
challenge. The good news for the 
Portland, Maine, pediatrician is 
that all four of his kids are out of 
the house. The bad news is that 
three are in college and one is in 
law school. Steve is surely working 
extra hours these days! 

A last note to put some salve 
on those of us facing the daunting 
event of turning 60.1 was checking 
the spelling of sexagenarian in 
the Webster's New Compact Office 
Dictionary next to my computer 
at work. I was pleased to find the 
word is right between "sex" and 
"sex appeal." Not a bad place to 
spend the next decade! 

There you have it. Classmates 
exploring the arts on both coasts, 
lawyers continuing to redefine 
their careers and our children 
showing us the way to the 21st 
century. Couldn't be better. 
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Randolph M. McLaughlin recently 
was named of counsel at Newman 
Ferrara, a New York firm specializ¬ 
ing in real estate transactions. 

Several members of the class 
have communicated condolences 
to Henry Bunis and family at the 
passing of his father. 

Walter Ricciardi of Paul, Weiss, 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, New 
York and former deputy director. 
Division of Enforcement, U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion, was a member of the faculty of 
the ABA's American Law Institute's 
seminar "Accountant 7 s Liability: 
Litigation and Issues in the Wake of 
the Financial Crisis." He is an invet¬ 
erate traveler — he returned from 
London the week before the quick 
trip to D.C. for the seminar. (And 
I am happy to report that no hur¬ 
ricanes or earthquakes marred his 
trip.) Elis wife, Clara Ricciardi '75 
Barnard, recently was honored at 
the UJA-Federation of New York's 
Volunteer Recognition Ceremony 
for her work and dedication to 
New York Legal Assistance Group's 
LGBT Law Project. A volunteer 
attorney for NYLAG since 2009, 
Clara's involvement has helped 
the project expand the number of 
individuals assisted. Perhaps her 
greatest contribution to the project 7 s 
success has been enhancing its 
ability to draft wills and other life 
planning documents through its 
LGBT Life Planning Legal Clinic. 
There was a great picture of Walter 
and Clara in one of the announce¬ 
ments. 

I had a legal question that I 
posed to a few of my classmate 
buddies: Bob Katz, Bob Schnei¬ 


der, Steve Jacobs, Walter Ricciardi 
and Ira Malin. They confirmed my 
expectations, but the best response 
came from Bob K. — "Malin is not 
a lawyer, so he is the best quali¬ 
fied to answer." Gave me a good 
chuckle, and it was good to hear 
from all. (Cards and emails from 
other classmates are invited and 
welcome on any topic!) 

While this won't appear until 
winter. I'm writing this at the end 
of the summer. The mid-Atlantic 
region has had an earthquake and 
two major hurricanes in the last 
three weeks. I know classmates 
and others up and down the coast 
had issues as well. I'm ready to dry 
out! I'm also looking at the stack of 
books I've read (or have waiting) 
and many of them remind me 
of classmates. I recently finished 
Neil Selinger's A Sloan Product: A 
Memoir of a Lost Boy, picked up just 
before he passed in July (college. 
columbia.edu/cct/ fallll / obituar 
ies2). On one of my antiquing and 
shopping adventures, I found sev¬ 
eral of Elaine Pagel's books, which 
make me think of Terry Mulry and 
Sigmond Wissner-Gross. After 
seeing it reviewed on the front page 
of The New York Times Book Review, 

I picked up Absolute Monarchs, a 
wonderful history of the papacy. So 
many seemed like old friends, as I 
came across many in my Columbia 
studies in religion. I read it around 
the time I saw Fr. John McCloskey. 

I think he would approve of it more 
than the Michael Baignet books I 
also purchased! And Bob Schnei¬ 
der and I do like an occasional 
James Patterson or other mystery/ 
thriller. Daniel Silva's Portrait of a 
Spy was particularly chilling in light 
of this summer's events in Europe. 

I haven't read anything new from 
Fernando Castro, but know he 
continues to do public readings of 
his latest, Redeemable Air Mileage: A 
Collection of Poems about Travel and 
Other Journeys, up and down the 
West Coast. 

What was on your summer 
reading list? 



Clyde Moneyhun 

Boise State University 
Department of English 
200 Liberal Arts Building 
1910 University Dr. 

Boise, ID 83725 


clydemoneyhun@ 

boisestate.edu 


Larry Katz was close to the reunion 
but not at the reunion. He had a 
conference on the Upper West Side 
on June 2, but had to go home to 
Providence as soon as it was over. 

In July, Larry finished his 14th year 
at the Bureau of Jewish Education 
of Rhode Island, which recently 
joined with two other organizations 


to become the Jewish Alliance of 
Greater Rhode Island. He recently 
was awarded the degree of doctor 
of pedagogy honoris causa by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Charles Martin's Hong Kong 
suspense novel. Neon Panic, was 
published in October (neonpanic. 
com). Charles lived for 17 years in 
Hong Kong, first as a musician and 
then as a writer and broadcaster, 
and now lives in Seattle with wife, 
Catherine, and son, Toby. 

Michael Musto's new book, 

Fork on the Left, Knife in the Back, 
appeared September 1. It's a collec¬ 
tion of some of his most memo¬ 
rable Village Voice columns about 
celebrity, nightlife and politics. 

After a 30-year career as a trial 
lawyer, mostly in criminal defense, 
Vincent Briccetti was sworn in 
as United States district judge for 
the Southern District of New York 
in April. He was nominated by 
President Barack Obama '83 and 
confirmed (unanimously) by the 
Senate. Vinnie will preside at the 
White Plains Courthouse, and says 
he's excited about starting a new 
career at the advanced age of 56. 

We've lost two classmates. Jo- 
siah Greenberg, an attorney, died 
on January 5 in a tragic commuter 
train accident in Montclair, N.J.; he 
was a founding partner of Green¬ 
berg & Oser and was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court. 
Dana Brand, chair of English at 
Hofstra, was famous as a Mets 
blogger and author of Mets Fan 
and The Last Days of Shea: Delight 
and Despair in the Life of a Mets Pam, 
he died of a sudden heart attack 
on May 25 in Sandy Hook, Conn. 
Condolences to both the Greenberg 
and Brand families. 
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And we are back... During the 
longer-than-previous-year's break 
between this issue and the last, I 
have heard from a number of class¬ 
mates, including Virgel Aquino, 
Norman Back and Gairy Hall. Nor¬ 
man and Gairy are M.D.s, Gairy in 
Atlanta, where he has been, on and 
off, during the past 20 years. Gaby's 
wife is a nurse in the public school 
system there; their daughter gradu¬ 
ated from Auburn in 2009 and son 
Gairy Jr. from Columbia in 2011. 
Gairy Sr. was pleased to march in 
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the Alumni Parade of Classes on 
Class Day, May 17. Meanwhile, 
Norman writes, "I thought it might 
be interesting to see how many 
of our dassmates really went into 
medicine or law, how many have 
retired and how many pursued 
more sane occupations." 

This is a good question, and 
while it would certainly be impos¬ 
sible to collect this information via 
the column (though I can assure 
you that, sane or not, CC 'll in¬ 
cludes lots of doctors and lawyers 
— just really lots). But it seems like 
there ought to be statistics kept on 
these things, somewhere. 

Virgel hosted a barbecue at his 
home in southern New Jersey in 
August attended by Jose Leites as 
well as Domingo Nunez '76, Fer¬ 
nando Ortiz Jr. '79, Rafael Padilla 
'80 and Walter Rivera '76. "All 
of these Columbia graduates at¬ 
tended with their spouses," Virgel 
says, "and we plan to make it an 
annual event." Incidentally, Virgel 
has been v.p. and chief compliance 
officer at MetLife since 1997. 

I don't know how I dropped the 
ball on this, but I meant to report 
last winter that, in February, Sam 
Sweet was named executive direc¬ 
tor of the Atlas Performing Arts 
Center in Washington, D.C. Sam 
earned an M.B.A. from Virginia 
Tech. He has been managing direc¬ 
tor at the Shakespeare Theatre (in 
Washington) and the Signature 
Theatre (in Arlington, Va.) and, 
more recently, COO for the Corco¬ 
ran Gallery of Art and College of 
Art + Design. He is an adjunct 
professor in the M.A. management 
program at George Mason Uni¬ 
versity and also has a consulting 
practice, aptly named Sam Sweet 
Consulting, which helps nonprofits 
build organizational capacity. 

Updates department: Peter Rose, 
whom I mentioned in the last col¬ 
umn, was recently (September 12- 
18) in residence at the MICA MOCA 
project space in Berlin, where he 
directed as well as performed in 
Main Street. And David Paterson, 
whom I may also have mentioned, 
is now on the air as an afternoon 
drive-time radio host. I haven't 
heard him since I don't live in the 
New York area, but if you want to, 
just tune to WOR-AM (710). 

Our 35th reunion is coming up, 
Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 3. 
Take a look at the reunion website 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu) and 
mark your calendars now. More 
information will start to arrive dur¬ 
ing the spring, so be sure Columbia 
has your correct postal and email 
addresses. 

P.S.: I don't think that I'm hard 
to find or anything, but if you're 
looking for a quick way to submit a 
note, update, mature reflection on 
life's meaning or senseless-but-oh- 


so-cleansing rant, you can now just 
go to college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
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A light news issue this time. Please 
send in something before the end 
of the year for the next issue. You 
can reach me through the email ad¬ 
dress above or through CCT's easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu / cct / submit_dass_note. 

Vet and attorney Christopher 
Allen and his wife, Mary, have 
been working furiously toward be¬ 
coming empty-nesters. Son Chris 
Jr. (24) is working his way up the 
corporate ladder at Subway Corp., 
while Mike (22) is in medical 
school at Tel Aviv University. (Dad 
has always told the kids that he 
keeps seeing emergency veterinary 
cases in the middle of the night "to 
make a few extra shekels." Now 
Mike really understands what that 
means!) 

James (17) is in a hotly contested 
competition for valedictorian of his 
high school class and is looking at 
every Ivy except the one in NYC. 
Go figure. 

Mary is in the process of launch¬ 
ing her own remedial education 
company to assist school districts 
in compliance with constantly 
more demanding student remedia¬ 
tion requirements. 

Chris is in his 20th year of 
practicing law exclusively for vet¬ 
erinarians and veterinary-related 
companies. "I sort of have my two 
veterinary hospitals on auto-pilot 
so I can keep up with the legal case 
work," he says. His favorite part of 
the corporate clients is the junkets 
to board meetings. Last one was in 
Buenos Aires and another one will 
be in Havana. 

He adds, "I can't wait for the 
Cuba trip, although the paperwork 
for Americans is brutal. I went to 
China as an undergrad, when the 
only private vehicles were black 
bicycles. No secret how that place 
has changed; I am excited to see 
Cuba before relations are inevitably 
re-established with that country." 

Our classmates' prominence in 
journalism and print continues with 
word that John A. Glusman now is 
v.p. and editor-in-chief of the pub¬ 
lishing house W.W. Norton & Co., 
and Dean Baquet has become the 
managing editor for news operations 
of The New York Times. CCT reported 
both of these appointments in the 
Fall issue (college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/fallll / around_the_quadslO). 

The early October death of Steve 
Jobs brought to light the remarkable 
relationship he developed with Bill 


Campbell '62, '64 TC, who — along 
with his then-wife Roberta '69 
TC— certainly was a dominant 
fixture on campus during our time 
at Columbia. In addition to his role 
as the leader of Intuit software, as a 
major benefactor to the College and 
as a leader of Columbia's Board of 
Trustees, Bill actually is one of the 
most influential and trusted figures 
in the entire technology world. 
While some of the future greatness 
we rubbed shoulders with while 
at Columbia may have blossomed 
unexpectedly, I think any of us 
who got to know coach Campbell 
(in my case, through interviewing 
him for the pre-game shows for 
WKCR) always knew there was 
something remarkable and "large" 
about his humanity and ability to 
bring his philosophy and perspec¬ 
tive to any situation. Now it turns 
out that the very people who have 
created much of fire modem world 
at Apple, Google and elsewhere felt 
the same way. That's neat. [Editor's 
note: For more on "the coach of Sili¬ 
con Valley," go to college.columbia. 
edu/ cct_archive/may05.] 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Bob Klapisch was voted among 
the nation's Top-10 columnists 
for the third consecutive year by 
Associated Press Sports Editors. 

"I cover the Yankees and Mets for 
the Bergen Record and FoxSports. 
com (I was with ESPN.com for 12 
years before joining Fox in 2009). It 
all started at Spectator, where I was 
sports editor in '78-'79. 

"I'm still playing baseball in New 
Jersey, pitching for the Hackensack 
Troasts, an 18-and-up team that was 
ranked fourth in the country last 
year. I'm married with two kids (8 
and 7) in Westwood, N.J., just a few 
blocks away from Paul Fernandes, 
who was my varsity baseball coach 
at Columbia. Small world. That's 
the last 30-plus years in a nutshell." 

Steven H. Shapiro, general 
counsel and corporate secretary 
at Cole Taylor Bank, received the 
Governance Professional of the 
Year award, presented by Corporate 
Secretary Magazine. Steven was rec¬ 
ognized for orchestrating changes 
that protected the company, helped 
improve shareholder communi¬ 
cations and reduced the bank's 
overall legal budget. 

Rich Baer recently joined United 
Health Group as e.v.p. and chief 
legal officer. He will be responsible 
for overseeing the company's 
legal, regulatory and compliance 
matters. For the past decade. Rich 
was general counsel for Qwest 
Communications International and 


also CAO since 2008. Prior to that, 
he was a partner at the Denver law 
firm Sherman & Howard and an 
associate at Rosenman & Colin, a 
New York law firm. Rich earned a 
J.D. from Duke. 

Robert Klapper: "I guess you 
can say a hobby of mine is trying 
to find the Columbia College con¬ 
nections in my life. Here's a recent 
one for me. My father fought in 
WWII and, typical of his genera¬ 
tion, never went into much detail 
while I was growing up about the 
battles and heroic actions that he 
and his buddies perpetrated. He 
brought back three souvenirs after 
the war: a Nazi helmet, a German 
Walther pistol and his corporal 
uniform that hung in the closet and 
was never worn again. When he 
passed away in 2004 at 89, it was 
only at his funeral that I saw the 
medals he won and photos from 
his time in the Army. One of the 
photos was taken on November 10, 
1945, in Paris in front of the Louvre 
museum, as his troop, after fight¬ 
ing in Germany, was one of the 
first to free the city. (My daughter 
is studying for her master's in in¬ 
ternational business. If those guys 
didn't win the war, there would 
be no such opportunity for my 
daughter in France.) 

"About a month ago a patient 
of mine, one of Hollywood's iconic 
stunt men, visited me after his 
shoulder surgery. He saw a photo 
of my dad hanging in my office 
and asked me where in Germany 
my father fought. I told him he 
was in the Battle at Remagen. He 
then tells me of the many movies 
he worked on. He was the stunt 
coordinator for a movie made in 
1969, The Bridge at Remagen. The 
following week he brought me a 
DVD of this movie. 

"During Memorial Day week¬ 
end I sat down and watched the 
movie. I got to see for the first time 
my father's uniform with the same 
army patch actually being worn by 
a live person. It sent goose bumps 
up my spine. The movie portrayed 
the bravery and the life-risking 
battles fought by these brave men. 
The leader of this troop, the corpo¬ 
ral (in my mind the role my father 
played) was played by none other 
than George Segal '55! Wow!" 


Michael C. Brown 

London Terrace Towers 
410 W. 24th St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10011 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com 

I saw some familiar faces this fall 
at Robert K. Kraft Field. While our 
Lions football team has taken it 
on the chin, the fans still hope for 
brighter days. 

Super lawyer Dave Maloof and 
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his son, David, joined me at the 
Albany game. Dave is running 
his transportation practice out of 
Westchester and still rooting on his 
beloved Jets! Young David is an 
up-and-coming wrestler at Fair- 
field Prep who hopes to be a Lion. 

Steak dinners are abundant in 
NYC, and Bruce Paulsen and I 
had a great night at Ben Benson's 
Steakhouse. Over a New York strip 
steak, Bruce and I discussed the 
state of Columbia College, pirates 
and his daughter's equestrian 
riding. 

Bruce runs his litigation practice 
from downtown at Seward & 
Kissel, where he handles complex 
commercial disputes. He lives 
near Columbia with his wife and 
daughter. [Editor's note: CCT 
profiled Paulsen in May/June 
2009: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
may_jun09 / alumni_profilesO.] 

Homecoming weekend found 
the Eric Blattman family, the 
Browns, the Shawn FitzGerald 
family and the AJ Sabatelle family, 
along with Joe Ciulla, at the Class 
of '61 kickoff dinner. For those of 
you who have not visited Faculty 
House, I urge you to do so. The 
facility is renovated and the food 
is good. The night is always filled 
with fun and great laughs about 
our playing days. AJ has promised 
to join us at the golf outing next 
May! 

David Walker, with whom I 
am on the East Harlem Scholars 
Academy (ehtp.org) board, and I 
attended the opening ceremony 
this fall of our new charter school. 
NYC Schools Chancellor Den¬ 
nis M. Walcott greeted the 108 
enrolled children. The organiza¬ 
tion has been around for 50-plus 
years as an after-school tutoring 
program, and we took a bold step 
and created an NYS-approved 
K-5 charter school. It is currently 
K-l, and the young scholars are 
flourishing in one of the most 
economically and educationally 
challenged neighborhoods in the 
city. We are giving these children 
a wonderful opportunity to excel 
and expect to see them on campus 
one day. 

It was great to see Columbia 
ranked No. 4 in U.S. News & World 
Report, and we should all be com¬ 
mended. Jim Gerkis and I, both 
on the Fund Development Coun¬ 
cil, remind you that through your 
commitment to the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund (college.columbia.edu/ 
giveonline) we are able to provide 
students with the best education 
possible in a very competitive 
environment. Thank you! 

Drop me a line at mcbcu80@ 
yahoo.com or use CCT's easy-to- 
use webform: college.columbia. 
edu / cct / submit_class_note. Your 
note will come right to me. 



Kevin Fay 
3380 Darby Rd. 
Glenmore 
Keswick, VA 22947 


kfay@northridgecapital. 

com 


Classmates: It 7 s been an exception¬ 
ally quiet six months since the 
reunion and three months since 
our last column. Perhaps some of 
you have been on extended travel 
(please tell us about it). Or, you 
wanted to send a letter but forgot 
to buy stamps. (Note: You can 
send Class Notes to me via college. 
columbia.edu / cct / submit_class_ 
note.) In any event, we want to hear 
what you're up to. 

One sad report: Michael Steven¬ 
son passed away following a long 
illness. If you knew Michael and 
would like to contribute something 
about him to the next column, 
please contact me. I certainly 
remember seeing Michael around 
campus, although the passage of 
time has erased details such as 
classes we may have taken together. 

And one happy report: Edward 
T. Mechmann is the Guild of 
Catholic Lawyers' Charles Carroll 
Award recipient for 2011. The 
award is named after the American 
patriot Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
town, the only Catholic signatory 
to the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. It is presented annually to 
a Catholic lawyer who has earned 
distinction in the profession or in 
public service by exemplifying 
integrity and the highest standards 
of professional conduct in the 
promotion and advancement of 
justice. 

Ed graduated from the College 
magna cum laude and from 
Harvard Law cum laude in 1984. 
He was an assistant United States 
attorney in the Eastern District of 
New York from 1984-93, when he 
and his wife left to serve as lay mis¬ 
sionaries in West Virginia. He earned 
an M.A. in religious studies from 
the St. Joseph's Seminary Institute 
of Religious Studies in 1994 and 
since then has been employed by the 
Archdiocese of New York, first as the 
coordinator of the Public Policy Edu¬ 
cation Network and now as assistant 
director of the Family Life / Respect 
Life Office. Ed has three children and 
is a Fourth Degree member of the 
Knights of Columbus. He and his 
wife teach marriage preparation and 
natural family planning, and volun¬ 
teer in the church and community. 

Ed is the author of God, Society 
and the Human Person: The Basics of 
Catholic Social Teaching and assisted 
in the development of the marriage 
preparation booklet Partners in Life 
and Love. He has written several 
articles on religion and law and has 
appeared before several state and 
federal legislative committees on 


health care reform and family life/ 
respect life issues. He writes a blog 
for the archdiocese called Stepping 
Out of the Boat: blog.archny.org/ 
steppingout. 


REUNION MAY 31 -JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Robin Vanderputten 
robinv@columbia.edu 
212-851-7399 

DEVELOPMENT Matt Marsallo 
mem22l9@columbia.edu 
212-851-7452 



Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 


weisman@comcast.net 


Greetings Gentlemen, 

After such a fine set of contribu¬ 
tions last quarter, I got bupkis... 
Oh, well. As a reminder, our 30th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend is com¬ 
ing up, Thursday, May 31-Sunday, 
June 3. This will be a great oppor¬ 
tunity to meet up with old friends. 
Could get awkward, though, if you 
haven't sent in a submission. So 
do yourself a favor and drop me a 
note to the email at the top of the 
column, or use CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/submit_class_note. Your note 
will come right to me. 

Take a look at the reunion website 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu) and 
mark your calendars now. More 
information will start to arrive dur¬ 
ing the spring, so be sure Columbia 
has your correct postal and email 
addresses. 

Cheers. 



Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking / Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 


bkroy@msn.com 


Greetings, classmates. I am writing 
this column while returning from 
Kentucky, where I was attending 
a juvenile industry trade show. 

The featured musical group at the 
industry party was KC and the 
Sunshine Band. Great nostalgia trip 
through their hits from the '70s and 
'80s. I received many congratula¬ 
tions at the show for successfully 
leading the fight against the passage 
of NY State bill S5317 mandating 
warnings on baby bottles and cups 
regarding sugary liquids causing 
tooth decay. As the largest manu¬ 
facturer of baby bottles and cups in 
New York state, I personally lob¬ 
bied Gov. Andrew Cuomo to veto 
this bill, which was passed by the 
New York State House and Senate. 
Non-uniform, state specific warning 
requirements are anathema to busi¬ 
ness, and issues like this one need to 
be federally regulated. By exercising 


his veto. Governor Cuomo shows 
that he understands how excessive 
government regulation can cripple 
industry. 

With the implosion of the hous¬ 
ing market, millions of Americans 
out of work, unprecedented fed¬ 
eral, state and consumer debt, ex¬ 
treme stock market volatility, talk 
of a double dip recession and shat¬ 
tered consumer confidence, this 
country desperately needs small 
business to create jobs and invest 
in our infrastructure. In spite of the 
challenging economic climate, I 
have started a new company. Fun 
King. In January, we are launching 
a 75-product line of party supplies. 
We hired outside lawyers to file the 
articles of incorporation and regis¬ 
ter our trade name. Our accoun¬ 
tants will be filing a separate tax 
return. Our computer consultants 
will be upgrading our systems. 

We hired a merchandising and QC 
person who was unemployed and 
formerly affiliated with a major 
retailer. We will be adding ware¬ 
house, design and sales people to 
our payroll. Ads have been placed 
with both Barnard and Columbia 
career services. 

We also continue to expand 
our baby and pet businesses. We 
recently acquired the rights to 
Disney Princess and Toy Story in 
the infant category. We will market 
these alongside our other Disney 
properties — Pooh, Mickey and 
Cars. We were named one of the 
three finalists for Fisher Price's 
Licensee of the Year, and have ex¬ 
panded our distribution rights for 
this license into India and Canada. 

I firmly believe that business 
(especially small business) is the 
engine that creates jobs and drives 
this economy. Government needs 
to offer incentives for business 
owners to take risks, invest their 
capital, create jobs and stimulate 
the economy. 

I attended the last two Columbia 
College Alumni Association Board 
of Directors meetings. The College 
had 29,393 applicants and a 6.4 
percent selectivity rate. Columbia is 
exploring the possibility of Global 
Core Curriculum requirements. Un¬ 
like other Core Curriculum classes 
such as Art Humanities, Global 
Core classes can be applied toward 
a student 7 s major. Reunion atten¬ 
dance was up 15 percent over last 
year. This spring 7 s College Career 
Night was well attended by stu¬ 
dents and alumni, with more than 
86 alumni from myriad industries. 

I had the pleasure of meeting in¬ 
terim Dean James J. Valentini at the 
most recent board meeting. Dean 
Valentini, who arrived at Columbia 
in 1983, was appointed the interim 
dean on September 2. Since Dean 
Michele Moody-Adams resigned 
when the students arrived this year. 
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a quick transition was critical. Inter¬ 
estingly, Dean Valentini noted that 
his parents never graduated from 
high school. Currently, 15 percent of 
College students are first-generation 
college students. A former chair of 
the chemistry department. Dean 
Valentini's interaction with students 
helped him prepare for his current 
role. He described Columbia as be¬ 
ing the greatest college in the great¬ 
est university in the greatest city in 
the world. He noted that the 29,393 
applicants this year were second to 
Harvard. Dean Valentini's goal is to 
figure out what kind of college we 
want to be and then determine how 
to raise the money to get there. 

President Lee C. Bollinger also 
spoke at the board meeting. He 
stated that he was surprised to 
receive Dean Moody-Adams' res¬ 
ignation, referred to it as a "painful 
moment" and said he tried to per¬ 
suade her not to resign. President 
Bollinger described there being a 
"sense of mistrust," which he is 
determined to overcome. As a law 
student at Columbia in 1968 and 
having learned about the firing and 
rehiring of Dean Austin Quigley, 
President Bollinger understands 
the historical context for disputes 
between the University adminis¬ 
tration and the College. But after 10 
years as president, he felt we had 
moved significantly beyond these 
differences. There is an extraordi¬ 
nary amount of attention focused 
on the College, as evidenced by his 
teaching a class at CC. He stated 
emphatically, "Columbia College 
students deserve the very best the 
University has to offer." President 
Bollinger strongly endorses the 
Core Curriculum and maintaining 
need-blind admissions. He is com¬ 
mitted to improving the commu¬ 
nication between Low Library and 
the College and finding real solu¬ 
tions for any mistrust. President 
Bollinger also thinks the University 
is as great today as any point in the 
last 50-60 years. A great University 
needs space and resources. The 
Manhattanville expansion is a 
tremendous opportunity to create 
a new campus during the next 
half-century. The $4 billion capital 
campaign goal, the second highest 
amount in the country, was met 
early and has since been raised to 
$5 billion. 

Mark Momjian was a 2011 
Alumni Medalist at the University 
Commencement. Alumni Medal¬ 
ists are Columbia alumni selected 
to receive this high honor for their 
distinguished service of 10 years or 
more to the University, including 
its schools, alumni associations, 
regional Columbia Clubs and 
University-wide initiations. Mark 
is chair of the Philadelphia ARC 
and a tireless supporter of Colum¬ 
bia College. 


From Mark's firm's website 
(momjiananderer.com / profiles_ 
mark2.html): "A graduate of Co¬ 
lumbia College and the Columbia 
University School of Law, Mark 
Momjian's family law practice 
encompasses all aspects of divorce, 
support, child custody, and ap¬ 
pellate litigation. He writes and 
lectures frequently about trends in 
domestic relations, with a special 
emphasis on biotechnology's 
impact on family law. A member 
of the Board of Editors of The 
Matrimonial Strategist since 1994, 
Momjian has published dozens of 
articles on specialized aspects of 
family law, some of which have ap¬ 
peared in the National Law Journal t 
the American Journal of Family Law, 
and Divorce Litigation. His articles 
on family law have been cited 
in numerous law reviews and 
journals, including the Yale Law 
Journal, the Virginia Journal of Social 
Policy and the Law, Law and Psychol¬ 
ogy Review, Law and Inequality, and 
the American University Journal of 
Gender, Social Policy and the Law. 

"Listed in Best Lawyers in Amer¬ 
ica, Who's Who in American Law, 
and Pennsylvania Super Laioyers, 
Momjian has handled family law 
cases in over a third of Pennsylva¬ 
nia's judicial districts. Momjian is 
co-author with his father, Albert 
Momjian, of Pennsylvania Fam¬ 
ily Law Annotated, published by 
TTiomson/West and currently in its 
tenth edition. Momjian has argued 
major appeals before the Penn¬ 
sylvania appellate courts, and in 
2006 he successfully defended the 
constitutionality of Pennsylvania's 
Grandparents' Visitation Act before 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
He also successfully argued the 
first appellate case in the country 
in which a non-biological parent 
was directed to pay child support 
to her former domestic partner. 
Momjian has been quoted on fam¬ 
ily law topics in newspapers across 
the United States, including The 
New York Times, Los Angeles Times, 
and The Wall Street Journal, and 
he has been interviewed by Larry 
King on CNN's Larry King Live, as 
well as by Matt Lauer on NBC's 
The Today Show." 

A more complete description of 
Mark's credentials can be found on 
the same site. 

Bruce Abramson '87 GSAS: 
"This summer, following nearly 
seven years flying solo, I brought 
my practice in to become a partner 
at Rimon. All of my old contact 
information will continue to work, 
but please add bruce.abramson@ 
rimonlaw.com to your list of safe 
email addresses. Rimon's firm 
structure provides me with the au¬ 
tonomy to continue and to expand 
my practice in some powerful and 
exciting directions. Prior to hang¬ 


ing my own shingle, I spent parts 
of my career as a computer scien¬ 
tist, as a strategic consultant, as an 
antitrust and valuation economist, 
and as an intellectual property law¬ 
yer. These experiences allowed me 
to combine expert witness work 
(in both valuation and computing/ 
software/Internet industry issues) 
with strategic advising of small 
businesses and startups, while 
pursuing my research interests at 
the intersection of technology, busi¬ 
ness, law and public policy. 

"Rimon lets me continue working 
on all of these topics. In addition, it 
provides me with colleagues who 
can help me augment my valua¬ 
tion, IP, business planning, strategy 
and negotiation services with a full 
suite of services critical for corporate 
growth. Of equal importance, how¬ 
ever, is the extent to which the firm's 
philosophy mirrors my own. One 
of the reasons that I hung my own 
shingle was my desire to work with 
clients large and small, on a variety 
of matters, in ways that are simply 
not possible under a standard 
billable-hour arrangement. Through 
the years, I crafted a variety of agree¬ 
ments with my clients, including 
reduced hourly rates, success or 
contingency fees, equity arrange¬ 
ments and fixed-fee-for-fixed-task 
agreements. Rimon prides itself 
on its preference for alternative, 
value-driven fee arrangements as 
appropriate to the needs of the cli¬ 
ents. As a result, I can continue to say 
what I have been telling prospective 
clients for years: If you believe that 
I can make a positive contribution 
to your business's growth, to your 
negotiations or to resolving your 
dispute, we will find a compensa¬ 
tion structure that lets us work 
together. Along these same lines, I 
am particularly excited about our 
forthcoming launch of a program 
that combines mentoring and legal 
concierge services, targeting small 
companies and tech startups. Watch 
for that announcement soon!" 

Bruce holds a Ph.D. in computer 
science from Columbia and a J.D. 
from Georgetown. His clients have 
included The World Bank, the 
governments of Greece and India, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Procter & Gamble, Hotjobs, AOL, 
RealNetworks, Bandag, Pitney Bow¬ 
es, IBM, Northrop, Duke Energy and 
Neopost. Prior to joining Rimon, he 
developed a practice through his 
two firms that he founded, Infor- 
mationism and Gordian Solutions. 
Bruce has published five books and 
more than 40 scholarly articles. 

Eric Epstein: "I live with my wife, 
Michele Shapiro '85 Barnard, '91J, 
and daughter, Esme, in Manhattan. I 
am a manager and senior counsel for 
the New York City Law Department 
and Office of Corporation Counsel. 
Michele is a senior editor for Weight 


Watchers magazine. Esme is a sev¬ 
enth grader at Salk School of Science. 
I was looking forward to seeing 
many of my Columbia friends at 
Homecoming." 


Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
14 Bond St., Ste 233 
Great Neck, NY 11021 
dennis@berklay.com 

Michael Ackerman, in his own 
words: "After working as an 
entertainment lawyer forever, 
with the music industry in freefall 
and thoughts about how I could 
afford college for my 9-year-old 
son, Landon, keeping me awake at 
night, I looked for an escape lad¬ 
der. I fortunately found one in the 
class action claims administration 
business. I recently joined Heffler 
Claims Administration — a pioneer 
in the industry, virtually inventing 
claims administration in the 1960s 
— and became its first employee 
outside of Pennsylvania (the com¬ 
pany is based in Philadelphia). So 
if you know any lawyers who have 
class action cases requiring notice 
provision or claims administration, 

I hope you'll send them my way: 
madkerman@heffler.com." 

A bit closer to home. Rich Mack- 
soud: "Hurricane Irene threatened 
to disrupt things, but I dropped off 
my son, James '15, for New Student 
orientation on what turned out to 
be a beautiful morning. James is a, 
graduate of Montclair (N.J.) H.S., 
where he was involved in Model 
UN and Model Congress. He also 
was part of the national champi¬ 
onship team in the annual Fed 
Challenge economic competition 
sponsored by the Federal Reserve. 
James plans to focus on the social 
sciences (economics, anthropology). 
He is taking Lit Hum and is thrilled 
that he got a single in Jay versus a 
double in Carman (which, by the 
way, looks shockingly the same 
after more than 25 years). Rich also 
noted he "was thrilled at the oppor¬ 
tunity to actually drive and park on 
College Walk during the drop off." 

Rich recently joined uTest, a start¬ 
up that provides "crowd-sourced" 
web and mobile testing, and is a 
major account manager. Rich and 
his wife soon will celebrate their 
20th anniversary. They live in Mont¬ 
clair with their other son, John. 

And even closer to home, in ad¬ 
dition to the office address change 
(which you may note at the top of 
the column), Dennis Klainberg is 
proud to announce the recent (and 
final!) bar mitzvah in his immediate 
family, that of Jacob Philip. With 
No. 1 son Adam enjoying a success¬ 
ful freshman year at SUNY New 
Paltz, and daughters Emma and 
Sydney shining as thespians and 
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Cathy Webster '87 (left), with her children, Meredith and Thayer, spent 
time in Paris this past summer with llene Weinstein Lederman '87 and 
her children, Hannah and Max. Their family trips overlapped so they 
met in the Luxembourg Gardens and shared a wonderful afternoon. 


star students at Manhasset H.S., I'm 
also most proud of my wife, Dana, 
now an assistant registrar at Teach¬ 
ers College. 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 11050 
jw@whitecoffee.com 

Denis Searby is contracted as the 
visiting professor in ancient Greek 
at Uppsala University for three 
years, ending in June, when he 
returns to Stockholm. "I am run¬ 
ning an EU project called Sharing 
Ancient Wisdoms (Greek-Arabic) 
in Uppsala, King's College London 
and Vienna, Austria. The third 
volume of my translation of The 
Revelations of St. Birgitta of Sweden is 
being issued by Oxford University 
Press in December. What else? Yeah, 
I am 'chairman' (probably being the 
only choice) of the Alumni Represen¬ 
tative Committee (studentaffairs. 
columbia.edu/ admissions/ alumni/ 
volunteers.php) here in Sweden, 
and we have been active for a num¬ 
ber of years. The number of Swed¬ 
ish applicants has been growing 
for the past 10 years, so they have 
been keeping the few CC alumni 
here busy. IT s fun to interview 
them, especially because I have the 
perspective of a faculty member of 
a Swedish university." 

Mischa Zabotin and his wife, Ni¬ 
cole '87 Barnard, live in Larchmont, 
N.Y. Their boys are in 11th and 
12th grade at the French-American 
School of New York (FASNY), a 
bilingual, multicultural school in 
lower Westchester. "Time will tell if 
they hear alma mater's call and if 
she'll answer.... As a result, I'm 
taking a two-year leave from the 
Alumni Representative Committee 
that I've served on for many years 
and will sorely miss interviewing 
[more of] those bright applicants 
I've had the pleasure to meet. When 
I'm not a banker by day at Credit 
Agricole Securities, I chair the Board 


of Trustees of FASNY. The school 
recently purchased a 130-acre site 
in White Plains that will serve as 
the future home for our campus 
and also will become a unique 
60-80-acre nature preserve, thereby 
doubling the publicly accessible 
green space in White Plains. This is 
a fascinating and transformational 
project." 

For Daniel Wolf Savin, "the big 
news in my life is that I got married 
on June 26 to Fryda Villars. Fryda is 
an architect who lives in New York 
City but works outside of the city. 
My lab also is located outside of the 
city, at Columbia's Nevis Labora¬ 
tories in Irvington, N.Y. We met on 
the Marble Hill Metro-North train 
platform commuting to work. After 
many months of seeing one another 
on the platform, we started talking 
one day. Two-and-a-half years later 
we got married at Harkness Memo¬ 
rial State Park in Waterford, Conn., 
in a beautiful outdoor amphitheater 
overlooking Long Island Sound. Our 
marriage is definitely part of the up 
side of public transportation." 

Congratulations, Daniel! 

A couple of job change announce¬ 
ments: Brian Cousin has joined the 
law firm of SNR Denton, where he 
represents companies, partnerships 
and executives in a variety of litiga¬ 
tion, employment law, executive 
contract and real estate workout 
matters. 

And Tom Scotti now is a man¬ 
aging director of Consensus Ad¬ 
visers in Boston. Consensus has 
broad experience advising retail 
and consumer products companies 
undergoing significant transforma¬ 
tions to their business models. The 
company has significant industry 
experience representing and advis¬ 
ing companies, entrepreneurs, 
investors, creditors and lenders in 
financial and brand equity transac¬ 
tions. Tom's daughter, Anne, is a 
high school senior and preparing 
her college applications. 

In recent months I have crossed 
paths with several of my former 



Kingsmen leaders ... I had the plea¬ 
sure of meeting David Zapolsky in 
Seattle for a Mariners game, along 
with his fiancee, Lynn, and her son, 
Sam. David recently completed a 
cross-country trek with his son Ian, 
culminating in their arrival at Car¬ 
man for New Student Orientation 
just as Hurricane Irene arrived. 

And because I intruded on the 
'86ers' space in my last column, 
iT s only fair to go the other way 
and congratulate Charles Lester '84 
upon his appointment as executive 
director of The California Coastal 
Commission. Dr. Lester was unani¬ 
mously voted to the position after 
being acting executive director since 
August. Charles has been with the 
Coastal Commission since 1997 and 
has been senior deputy director 
since 2006. The commission chair 
dted Charles' "unique experience, 
unwavering integrity and clear vi¬ 
sion" that he brings to this position. 

Finally, at my 30th high school 
reunion this fall (what a concept, 
but tons of fun), I bumped into 
Howie Kaye and Stephen Mang- 
hisi. Howie lives in Dix Hills with 
his wife, Toby, and has worked for 
many years in IT infrastructure 
at Morgan Stanley. Steve lives in 
Closter, N.J., and is a radiologist 
in New York City (affiliated with 
West Side Radiology Associates, St. 
Luke's-Roosevelt Hospital Center 
and P&S). 


Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett6@gmail.com 

A flurry of updates from our 
classmates! 

After leaving Lazard in late 2009 
to run for the United States Senate 
in his home state of Nevada, John 
Chachas chose to start something 
new rather than return to a larger 
banking firm. Together with several 
former colleagues, John now runs 
Methuselah Advisors, a merchant 
banking group focused on digital 
and media enterprises. The firm is 
headquartered in New York and 
"the cloud," according to John. 

He continues to work with the 
Republican Party in Nevada as 
well as maintain an active speak¬ 
ing calendar on domestic economic 
policy matters. 

John Brynjolfsson continues to 
be a booster of the stellar Columbia 
Lions men's golf team, and their 
star coach, Rich Mueller, who 
has kept them in contention for 
the Ivy's top spot for three out of 
the last four years (and ready to 
bounce back from their impressive 
second place this past spring). John 
manages Armored Wolf, a success¬ 
ful global macro hedge fund in 
Orange County, Calif. He's glad his 



son found his passion — aviation, 
which he's pursuing as a freshman 
in Purdue's world-famous aviation 
program. 

Eric Fromm is chief revenue 
officer and managing director at 
SPORTIME, which operates 12 
fitness clubs in Long Island, NYC, 
Westchester and the New York 
capital region. Eric has been mar¬ 
ried for 24 years to Lori. They have 
three children: Daniel (21), Carly 
(19) and Alana (16). 

Congrats to Bennett Gordon on 
the birth of his daughter, Mira Rose 
Jay-Gordon, on April 26! 

Here are some notes from '86ers 
in their own words. 

Meir Feder: "I live in Manhat¬ 
tan with my wife, Abbe Gluck, 
and 4 Vi-year-old twin boys, Ollie 
and Ryan. Abbe is a professor at 
the Law School. I'm a partner at 
Jones Day, specializing in appellate 
and complex litigation. I recently 
argued and unanimously won a 
case in the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Goodyear Dunlop Tires Operations 
S.A. v. Browne." 

John Featherman: "Doing well. 
Lost the Philadelphia Republican 
mayoral primary by 64 votes 
citywide! The moral of the story 
is your vote always counts. To 
quote the Terminator, you can bet 
"I'll be back!' I don't mind losing if 
people understand how impor¬ 
tant their vote is. Check out my 
video — it was on the front page 
of the Drudge Report, and we got 
national coverage." 

Google John and you'll see lots 
of press and videos. 

Paul Dauber: My wife, Emily, 
and I recently had a son, Sam. He's 
4 months old and weighs 18 lbs. 
Eats a lot! We also have three girls: 
Rosie (6), Chloe (5) and Lily (3). 

I'm a partner at PWC in business 
development and live in Chap- 
paqua, N.Y. I still do triathlons and 
recently finished the Toughman 
Half Iron triathlon in Croton, N.Y." 

Ted Kenney: "In a triumph of 
science and perseverance over 
infertility, my wife and I welcomed 
our first child, George Yimpakom 
Kenney, on March 1,2010. At this 
point he's speaking about equal 
amounts of English and Thai." 

Joel Berg: "My biggest news 
is that the organization I run, the 
New York City Coalition Against 
Hunger, which previously worked 
only in NYC, recently expanded 
to run a nationwide program in 
18 states, helping families obtain 
food stamp benefits and summer 
meals. See nyccah.org/our-work/ 
national-americorps-anti-hunger- 
program." 

Scot Glasberg: "I live on the Up¬ 
per East Side with my wife, Alisa, 
and my children, Alex (11), Evan 
(5) and Chloe (TVi), our newest 
addition, bom May 28,2010.1 am 
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A group of CC '91 classmates got together for a mini-reunion in Ridgewood, 
N.J., on August 1. Celebrating were (left to right) Kieran Corcoran '94L, 
Derek Manwaring, Paul Kuharsky '93J, Kamran Ahmad and Julio Cuevas. 

PHOTO: ATHENA (LENAS) MANWARING '91 BARNARD 


president of the New York Regional 
Society of Plastic Surgeons and v.p., 
finance, for The American Society of 
Plastic Surgeons and Plastic Surgery 
Foundation." 
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With less than six months to our 
25th Alumni Reunion Weekend 
(Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 
3), the excitement is growing pal¬ 
pable, as I am hearing from both 
frequent column contributors as 
well as first-time contributors, all 
of whom I hope to see in May! 

Take a look at the reunion 
website (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu) and mark your calendars 
now. More information will start 
to arrive in the spring, so be sure 
Columbia has your correct postal 
and email addresses. 

I am so pleased that Jim Mc- 
Knight, a first-time contributor, sent 
in the news that he and his wife, 
Betsy, recently had their first child, 
Katherine Elizabeth. Jim said, "The 
newest member of the CC Class 
of 2033 entered the world on April 
29 at 4:28 p.m., weighing 6 lbs. and 
measuring 21 in." Jim, a partner at 
Mintz Levin, a New York City law 
firm, lives with his family, including 
their chocolate lab. Mack, in Atlan¬ 
tic Highlands, N.J. 

After nearly 20 years of living in 
London, Richard Kramer relocated 
to Singapore in August for one year 
to travel Asia with his family (twin 
sons and a daughter) and further 
expand his company. Arete Resarch. 
Now in its 12th year, and with of¬ 
fices in London, Boston and Hong 
Kong, Richard founded Arete in 
early 2000 as the first independent 
research firm, helping investors 
understand future technologies free 
from the conflicts of interest that 
came to public attention a few years 
after he founded Arete. In addition, 
Richard helped organize a reunion 
in New York City last autumn of the 
Columbia Ultimate Frisbee team 
that twice competed in the Nation¬ 
als in the late '80s. 

Teresa Saputo-Crerend wrote in 
with this update: "I live in West¬ 
chester with my husband. Bill 
Crerend '84 Princeton, and kids 
(two girls and a boy, 11,9 and 6). 
We moved out of the city five years 
ago and, while I miss it every single 
day, I am getting used to this more 


peaceful life. I work on my small 
business, A Little Peace (alittlepeace. 
com), a jewelry company. I love 
designing and making jewelry and 
running and growing my business. 
A Little Peace is currently in 10 re¬ 
tail shops. I spent many, many years 
in corporate marketing at Evian 
Water and then on my own as a 
consultant. Now I run my company 
and donate a portion of my profits 
to public education... a passion of 
mine." 

Teresa is in touch with some of 
her Columbia tennis pals as well 
as her former suitemates Christine 
Jamgochian Koobatian (the tough¬ 
est chick I know), Lauren Alter- 
Baumann and Michelle Estilo 
Kaiser. Teresa added, "The move 
to Westchester hasn't been so bad 
because [these friends] come up to 
our house almost every weekend, 
and I love it (and so does my hus¬ 
band, actually). Alexandra Wallace 
Creed '88, Leslie Gittess '88 and 
Steven Kantor '88 also are among 
my regular houseguests. Between 
my brothers (Doug Saputo '81, 
littlefamilyfilms.com, and Paul 
Saputo '83) and I, we live quite the 
Columbia existence." 

Teresa saw other tennis alums 
during the summer including Sue 
DeLara '90, Radhi Majmudar '90, 
Holly Turchetta Lee '90 and Howie 
Rappaport '85. 

She has been involved with 
Columbia for the last few years 
and recently hosted a reception at 
her Bedford home for alumnae in 
the Northern Westchester/Con¬ 
necticut area. 

Ilene Weinstein Lederman wrote, 
"I had the great fortune of meeting 
up with Cathy Webster in Paris this 
summer. Our trips overlapped so 
our families met in Luxembourg 
Gardens. We had a wonderful after¬ 
noon together." [See photo.] 

Eli Kavon presented a paper at 
the International Symposium on 
Monotheism and Postmodernism in 
China in June. Professor Xu Xin, the 
driving force behind Jewish studies 
at the University of Nanjing, invited 
him to present at the conference, 
which included scholars from the 
United States, Australia, Canada, 
Israel and Japan. Eli's presentation 
was titled "Abraham Geiger and 
Abraham Isaac Kook: Messianism's 
Return to History." He said that 
what was most impressive was the 
dedication of Chinese professors 
and doctoral students to their study 
of western religion. He added 
that the growth of Judaic studies 
in China is an important one that 
bodes well for an emerging China 
on the world scene and for relations 
between the People's Republic and 
the State of Israel. 

And following up on our previ¬ 
ous note, Nicole Belson Goluboff 
wrote that she and her husband. 


Erik Goluboff '86, "are thrilled to 
report that our son, Justin '15, is 
loving the College!" 

Jennifer Insogna Donarski is 
an active member of the Celiac 
Disease Center at Columbia. Her 
son, James (10), has celiac disease, 
which is a complete intolerance to 
gluten (wheat, rye and barley) and 
is treated by following a gluten-free 
diet. Jennifer was active in planning 
the center's 10th anniversary gala 
this past October in New York 
City and would love to hear from 
other gluten-free members of the 
class. Sharing tips on how to raise 
a gluten-free child in a Dunkin' 
Donuts world is one of her favorite 
hobbies! In fact, Jennifer and I have 
already been trading stories about 
good gluten-free vacation cities 
in Europe because I have family 
members with celiac disease and I 
also am always on the lookout for 
good gluten-free food. 

And in late-breaking news, Lee 
Ilan and her husband, Peter Engel, 
are proud to announce the birth 
of their daughter. Mavis Irene Ilan 
Engel. She was bom October 8 and 
weighed 7 lbs., 2 oz. Lee wrote that 
both mother and baby are doing 
great and Mavis is a sheer joy to be 
around. "We feel truly blessed and 
are very thankful for the incred¬ 
ible love and support of friends 
and family in helping us get to this 
wonderful place," she said. 

If you haven't already, please 
check out the Columbia Class of 
1987 page on Facebook for up-to- 
the-minute reunion updates. I also 
will post updates on my Twitter 
feed at @SarahAKassPhD13, so 
you are welcome to follow me 


there for more reunion informa¬ 
tion. And please let me know as 
soon as possible if there is someone 
you are trying to track down to 
see if he or she is coming to the re¬ 
union — we may know! The more 
of us who come, the merrier our 
reunion will be! Guaranteed! 


Eric Fusfield 

1945 South George 
Mason Dr. 

Arlington, VA 22204 
ericfusfield@bigfoot.com 

Our latest overseas update comes 
from Beijing, where Michael Langer 


25 Years of 
Coeducation 

I n May 1987, the first 
fully coed class gradu¬ 
ated from Columbia 
College. As we approach 
the 25th anniversary of 
this occasion, we want to 
hear from alumni about this 
turning point in the Col¬ 
lege's history. Share your 
memories of the transi¬ 
tion on campus and in the 
classroom, and let us know 
about the impact that Co¬ 
lumbia has had on your life. 

Please share your mem¬ 
ories at college.columbia. 
edu/coeducation. 
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now runs his own consulting firm, 
Cross-Border Communications. 
"Since 1997, we have been help¬ 
ing clients from all over the globe 
develop essential skills to achieve 
personal, team and organizational 
goals," CBC's website reports. Sam 
Bloom, who visited Michael in 
China a few years ago, writes, "I 
teach French at Barnard and Ford- 
ham (I got my Ph.D. from Columbia 
some time back) after having taught 
in Israel for eight years." 

Claudia Kraut Rimerman writes, 
"I wish I had excitement of global 
proportions to report, but I guess the 
globe is exciting enough right now, 
so I'll just report on the small doings 
in Stamford, Conn. I live here with 
my children, ages 8,10 and 12, and 
my husband. I run a small consult¬ 
ing firm that advises health- and 
insurance-related entities on strategic 
issues, legislative and regulatory 
matters, and new products and 
distribution. I have recently begun 
Muay Thai kickboxing, which I do 
enthusiastically three times a week; 
I'm up to my orange belt with one 
stripe. I am going for black belt. This 
summer, some kickboxing buddies 
and I ran in the Warrior Dash in 
New York state. It's a wild, 3 Vi-mile 
course up a mountain, with 12 obsta¬ 
cles, such as climbing over cars and 
trucks, scaling walls, crawling under 
barbed wire and jumping over fire. I 
finished in the top 22 percent, which 
was pretty cool, since the bulk of the 
contestants were men between the 
ages of 20 and 35." 

Claudia has maintained contact 
with a number of classmates. "I 
keep in touch with Diane Bauer 
Orlinsky and planned to visit her 
in Baltimore this fall," she says. 
"[Dianej's a high-profile derma¬ 
tologist, and she was going to help 
make my skin beautiful in advance 
of my son's bar mitzvah this fall. 
Laurence Holzman has finally left 
the city but continues to write musi¬ 
cal theater with Felicia Needle- 
man and also manages the White 
Plains Performing Arts Center. He 
lives with his wife and two sons in 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. Johnny Roskes 
has been in New York City for a few 
years, after a decade in Hong Kong. 
He lives right near Columbia and 
boasts a phenomenal art collection 
and an enviable social life." 

Please keep the updates coming! 
Email me or friend me on Facebook. 


Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 

Brookline, MA 02446 
emilymilesterry@me.com 

Filic Chung '89E, who has been in 
land development for about 15 years 
in Florida, wrote, "[I] have been very 
fortunate in having dodged the bulk 
of the economic meltdown since '05. 


I have two children, 7 and 5, who are 
both looking forward to attending 
Columbia one day. The brainwash¬ 
ing has already begun! Of course, 
they are still at an age where they 
believe the words I say and do not 
discount them out of hand." A busy 
single dad, Filic keeps in touch with 
a few friends from college and got 
together with Michelle Chung-Han 
last summer in New Jersey with the 
kids. You can find Filic on Facebook, 
where he has enjoyed reconnecting 
with fellow Columbians, such as 
Dave Kooby. 

It 7 s been a long time since my 
husband, Dave Terry '90, and I 
listened to Paul Greenberg '90 on 
1010 WINS, but Paul hasn't slowed 
down any. He is the CEO of Col- 
legeHumor, which is owned by IAC 
in New York, responsible for the 
leadership, strategic development 
and day-to-day management of 
CollegeHumor.com, Dorkly.com, 
Sportspickle.com and TodaysBigTh- 
ing.com as well as their related 
mobile and social applications. 
Together, the sites reach a combined 
15 million monthly unique visitors. 
Previously, as president, digital, of 
Time Inc. Lifestyle Group, Paul was 
responsible for 10 digital proper¬ 
ties (including RealSimple.com, 
MyRecipes.com, CookingLight. 
com and AllYou.com) and in 2009 
was named one of The Hollywood 
Reporter's "Top 50 Digital Power" 
executives while serving as e.v.p. 
and general manager of TV Guide 
online. Paul has two girls (7 and 4). 

I should have a lot more in our 
next column, as Dave and I and 
our three kids planned to go to 
Homecoming on October 15. 

Hope to hear from more of you 
soon! 


PW1 Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

UJl] 313 Lexington Dr. 
yy Silver Spring, MD 20901 
cowan@jhu.edu 

In August, I was in New York and 
walked from West 104th Street to 
College Walk. What fun to relive 
some memories as I passed by 
Koronet, Famous Famiglia and 
Amir's, but I also experienced a 
touch of melancholy to discover 
Cafe Pertutti is no more. (I'm sure 
I did more than eat in college 
but these are the neighborhood 
places I remember best.) The best 
newcomer to the neighborhood, 
though, is the Columbia Alumni 
Center at 622 West 113th Street 
(between Broadway and Riverside 
Drive). It's a lovely space that 
offers alumni wonderful hospital¬ 
ity (water, coffee and tea, work 
stations, Wi-Fi, air conditioning, 
comfy couches), so if you're in the 
neighborhood, stop by and check it 
out. And now, onto the news: 


Thank you, Scott Hall, who 
writes: "OK, after seeing so many 
issues where only one of us wrote 
in, sandwiched between years with 
many more updates, I finally made 
the decision to devote 30 seconds of 
my time for an update. If I can get 
my 3-year-old to turn the volume 
down on Scooby-Doo maybe I'll 
even extend it to 45.1 am married 
with three children (10,9 and 3), 
living in Long Valley, N.J. I own a 
spice-importing business, dealing in 
a wide range of bulk spices, herbs 
and seeds we import from India, 
Spain, Peru, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras and China, selling bulk 
product to manufacturers and 
spice-packers throughout North 
America. Business has been great, 
growing steadily over the years." 

German Gomez has left the pri¬ 
vate sector and returned to work¬ 
ing for Uncle Sam. You can find 
him at the Department of Justice, 
where he is an assistant general 
counsel in the General Counsel's 
Office Executive Office for United 
States Attorneys. As German 
describes it, they are "the lawyers' 
lawyers" in that they represent 
and provide counsel on a variety 
of issues to the attorneys working 
for the United States Attorneys' 
Offices across the country. 

Justin Abelow is a managing 
director at Houlihan Lokey in New 
York. He has a pre-school-aged 
daughter, and a son in second 
grade who already is a big Lions 
football fan. Justin runs into Regine 
and James Stone frequently. 

Sandra Garcia reports that "after 
20-plus years in Student Financial 
Planning at Columbia's medical 
campus, I now am assistant dean 
of admissions and student affairs at 
the College of Dental Medicine. I've 
been doing this since August 2010. 
My daughter, Chloe, started her 
third year of college at Clark Univer¬ 
sity in Worcester, Mass. Columbia 
has been my home for all of my life 
... it educated me (M. A. from Teach¬ 
ers College in 2007) and employed 
me most of my adult life." 

Jeffrey Berk wrote to me from 
California, I think. "For much of 
the last few years. I've been work¬ 
ing abroad. I recently returned 
from four months in the Cordillera 
Blanca mountain range of Peru and 
the Bolivian Amazon producing a 
series for History Channel. In 2010, 
I spent much of the year in the Hi¬ 
malayas. Next month. I'm scouting 
some particularly remote locations 
for another series. While the work 
is physically challenging (often in 
extreme weather conditions) and 
requires long hours (often seven 
days a week), it 7 s also tremendous¬ 
ly rewarding and fun. I may never 
go back to producing shows in a 
cushy soundstage again." 

If any of you has a story about 




a remote location you've been to, 
perhaps based on a vacation expe¬ 
rience, let us know about it. 

My Carman hallmate architect 
Isaac-Daniel Astrachan's latest 
masterpiece as principal at Stephen 
B. Jacobs Group was the design 
and completion of the new Gan- 
sevoort Park Avenue NYC hotel 
that opened in February. He's on 
the board of son Aidhan's soccer 
club. Downtown United Soccer 
Club, and also is involved in the 
club's inner-city program. City Soc¬ 
cer in the Community, in partner¬ 
ship with Manchester City Football 
Club. I'd say that 7 s a lot of soccer 
know-how for a former member of 
the JV Columbia tennis team. 

Anita Bose has left the agency 
side of public relations after many 
years. Since June, she's been v.p. 
of external communications at 
inVentive Health, a global clinical, 
commercial and consulting services 
provider to the pharmaceutical, bio¬ 
tech and life sciences industries. She 
lives in New York but spends a lot 
of time in Boston, at the company's 
global headquarters. She passed 
along the happy news that Arlene 
Hong, Darren Duffy and their son, 
Colin, welcomed son Spencer to the 
world on September 1. 

Jim Barkley is the CAO and 
managing director in charge of 
Global Compliance Risk Manage¬ 
ment at Citigroup, where he has 
been for the last 10 years. He lives 
with his wife, Pam, and 13-year- 
old twin daughters, Hope and 
Sarah, in Tarrytown, N.Y. Pam and 
Jim recently were in Virginia for 
the wedding of Filippo Ghia '92E 
to Elizabeth Cosby, where they all 
celebrated among friends and Pi 
Kappa Alpha fraternity brothers. 

Sometimes, the news I report 
comes to me from the University, 
such as with the updates that follow. 

Janice Min now is editorial direc¬ 
tor of The Hollywood Reporter. If you 
read the May 29 article on Janice in 
The New York Times, you will see that 
she has hit another home run. 

Dr. Warigia Bowman, assistant 
professor of public policy at the 
University of Mississippi and visit¬ 
ing assistant professor at American 
University in Cairo, Egypt, has 
been named assistant professor at 
the University of Arkansas Clinton 
School of Public Service. 

According to Crain's New York 
Business (June 13 issue), Jared I. 
Sandberg has become an editor 
at Bloomberg.com. He previously 
was a banking and finance editor 
at The Wall Street Journal. 

Jan Castro, CEO of Pala Invest¬ 
ments in Switzerland, recently joined 
the board of Capstone Mining Corp., 
a Canadian mining company. 

As for the rest of you, if you have 
news, let me know. And happy 2012 
to everyone! 
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Linda Appel Lipsius ’93 Redefines Sustainable Business 


By Laura Butchy '04 Arts 


W hile many busi¬ 
nesses have been 
revising practices 
during the last 

several years to become more 
green and sustainable, Linda 
Appel Lipsius '93 has helped 
to launch a business that was 
sustainable from the start. 
Teatulia (teatulia.com) not only 
sells black, green, white and 
herbal infusion teas grown in 
a single garden and shipped 
directly to the store, but also 
aims to protect the environ¬ 
ment with everything from or¬ 
ganic production to eco-friendly 
packaging. 

As co-founder and CEO of 
the international tea company, 
Lipsius believes in the com¬ 
pany's organic tea as well as all 
aspects of Teatulia's sustainable 
approach to business. Teatulia's 
teas are grown in a single 
garden in Northern Bangladesh, 
the only tea garden in Ban¬ 
gladesh to be USDA certified 
organic, according the com¬ 
pany's website. The garden was 
started in 2000 by Lipsius' busi¬ 
ness partner, Teatulia founder 
and president K. Anis Ahmed. 
"We wanted to create jobs in 
this remote and impoverished 
rural area," Ahmed says. "But 
we also wanted to do it in a 
socially responsible manner, 
hence organic tea." 

Ahmed, a friend of Lipsius' 
husband, Adam, was discussing 
a possible move into the U.S. 
tea market with Lipsius during 
a visit to the United States in 
2006. Lipsius had a background 
in marketing and had been G.M. 
of Orange Glo Europe, v.p. of 
international sales and manager 
of Western U.S. sales at Orange 
Glo international (OGI), where 
she launched products such as 


OxiClean, Kaboom and Orange 
Glo. Since OGI was about to 
be sold, and she was inter¬ 
ested in the mission of Teatulia 
(named forTetulia, the region 
in Bangladesh where the tea is 
grown), she offered to analyze 
the potential U.S. tea market. 
Though she quickly discovered 
the most formidable chal¬ 
lenge — the average American 
doesn't know a lot about tea — 
Lipsius realized the company's 
unique focus on organic tea 
and corporate social responsi¬ 
bility had potential. 

A partnership was born, and 
now Lipsius works from Tea¬ 
tulia's office in Denver, manag¬ 
ing sales and operational issues, 
in April, she visited the garden 
in Bangladesh to see firsthand 
the expanded operations. In 
addition to providing workers 
with a living wage, the Teatulia 
Cooperative also offers educa¬ 
tion, health and cattle-lending 
programs for the garden's 
workers and neighbors. 

"Linda has been absolutely 
crucial to the growth of Teatulia 
in the U.S.," Ahmed says. "From 
ideas to the patient day-to-day 
nitty-gritties, she's given her 
heart and soul and all her exper¬ 
tise to it." Teatulia began selling 
to Whole Foods Rocky Mountain 
Region in 2009. Since then sales 
have increased 1,700 percent, 
and Teatulia products now are 
sold at specialty and health food 
stores in five regions in addi¬ 
tion to through the company's 
website and at its home store in 
Denver. 

Although happy to be living 
in her hometown again, Lipsius 
appreciates her years spent in 
New York while attending the 
College. After being impressed 
by a Columbia recruiter and 



Linda Appel Lipsius '93 in April in the Teatulia organic tea garden in 
Northern Bangladesh. 


Days on Campus, Lipsius de¬ 
cided to attend the College and 
majored in political science. 

She also kept busy helping 
with Columbiafest as well as 
being an RA in Schapiro and a 
campus tour guide. She spent 
her junior year in Ireland. 

After a few years in the 
nonprofit world, Lipsius worked 
for Roche Laboratories directing 
marketing campaigns. She then 
earned an M.B.A. at NYU in 2001 
and joined OGI, her family's busi¬ 
ness, in 2000. While at OGI, she 
spent a few years setting up the 
European business in London, 
where she drank her fair share 
of tea. However, it was her first 
taste of Teatulia tea at home 
one day that really sold her on 
marking tea in the U.S. 

"Now l am a pretty serious 
tea drinker," Lipsius says. "I love 
trying different teas prepared 
and packaged in different ways. 
And l find good tea refresh¬ 
ing — something that wouldn't 
have occurred to me." 

in addition to working 


with Teatulia, Lipsius recently 
produced her first independent 
film, 16-Love, the story of a junior 
tennis champion who has to ad¬ 
just to normal teenage life after 
injuring her ankle. Released this 
year, the film was a partnership 
with her husband, a longtime 
filmmaker. Lipsius also is kept 
busy by their 4-year-old daughter 
and 2-year-old son, and she is 
involved in the local alumni club. 

Leaving the day-to-day op¬ 
erations of the movie business 
to her husband, Lipsius con¬ 
tinues to focus on expanding 
Teatulia's presence in the U.S. 
"The product is exceptional," 
she says, "and the mission is 
spot-on and directly relevant 
to the Tetulia community. I 
hope that what we are doing 
at the garden will be able to 
positively impact how other 
companies run their business." 

Laura Butchy '04 Arts is a 

writer, dramaturg and profes¬ 
sor of English and theatre 
based in Brooklyn. 



Margie Kim 

1923 White Oak Clearing 
Southlake,TX 76092 


margiekimkim@ 

hotmail.com 


Hello, all! I recently returned from 
New York to help celebrate Julie 
Levy's older daughter's bat mitzvah. 

Elise Scheck; Annie Giarratano 


Della Pietra and her husband, Chris 
Della Pietra '89; and Rema Serafi '91 
Barnard also were in attendance. 
We'll all be in Miami in a couple of 
months to celebrate Elise's son's bar 
mitzvah. If s hard to believe that 
we're old enough to have children 
celebrating bar/bat mitzvahs! 

Cory Flashner sent in this up¬ 
date: "I was married this past July 


to my girlfriend of several years, 
Chrissie Hines. There were several 
CC '91 grads in attendance includ¬ 
ing Jim Burtson, Ken Shubin 
Stein, and Cece and Mike Murray. 
Additionally, and much less sig¬ 
nificantly, I recently left my job as 
a state prosecutor and became an 
assistant United States attorney in 
the District of Massachusetts. 


Paul Kuharsky and his wife, 
Teresa, live in Nashville, with their 
son, Simon (2). Mom and Dad are 
working hard with the boy to avoid 
a Southern accent. Paul's in his 
fourth year as an NFL blogger for 
ESPN.com and is a regular radio 
presence on Nashville's top-rated 
sports talk show. Paul recently met 
up with some CC '91 friends at the 
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home of Derek Manwaring and his 
wife, Athena (Lenas) Manwaring '91 
Barnard, who hosted a Carman 13 
reunion of sorts. Derek and Athena 
have happily settled in Ridgewood, 
N.J., with their children, Leandros 
and Eleni, after their most recent 
assignment in Switzerland. Derek 
is global marketing director for Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive. Also in attendance 
was Kamran Ahmad, who met An¬ 
gela Grinstead in London (where she 
was an attorney with his brother). 
They were married in 2006 and now 
live in Orange County with their 
boys, Aden and Alec. Kamran works 
in corporate finance and M&A at 
Corinthian Colleges but really works 
harder at wrangling the gang for its 
annual Columbia reunion in Vegas 
for March Madness. Julio Cuevas 
is an assistant district attorney in 
NYC who wanted desperately to be 
cryptic here and gave Paul creative 
license. Paul shares that Julio has 
extended his wardrobe beyond 
black, no longer buttons the top but¬ 
ton of his shirts, has run a marathon, 
is still an awful golfer and likes to 
vacation in Montreal. He lives on the 
Upper West Side with his longtime 
girlfriend, Kerry Kiang. And finally, 
also at the gathering was Kieran 
Corcoran and his wife, Alyssa, who 
have clung with desperation to the 
Upper West Side. But with toddler 
(Kieran II) in tow, they are planning 
a move to nearby Tenafly, N.J. 

Kieran is a partner at a nontradi- 
tional, blended contingency-oriented 
complex litigation boutique. Kieran 
and family attended the "Carman 13 
reunion" as Carman 12 interlopers. 
[See photo.] 

Daniel Balsam wrote: "I'm the 
chief foodie of the Epicurean Circle 
of the Columbia University Club 
of Chicago. Each month, I organize 
prix fixe dinners at Chicago's trend¬ 
setting restaurants for a devoted, 
multi-generational group of food 
aficionados representing all of Co¬ 
lumbia's schools. Since the event 7 s 
inception two years ago, we have 
explored cuisines from Ethiopia, 
Nepal, China, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
Greece and the United States. We 
had two more events lined up for 
the fall. Going forward, I welcome 
any out-of-towners who would like 
to partake in our culinary cornuco¬ 
pia. Weekdays, I wear the engineer¬ 
ing hat that I earned so diligently 
in Columbia's history department, 
and design and assemble cloud- 
enabled information infrastructure 
for financial services companies. 
Weekends, I don my marine biology 
cap, which I also earned in Colum¬ 
bia's history department, and enter¬ 
tain and educate children from 
around the globe at Chicago's Shedd 
Aquarium, where I am a volunteer 
docent. Every other winter, I lead 
Columbia alumni and their families 
on a private tour of the Shedd's 


wonderful animal collections. In 
March, I will travel to the remote is¬ 
land of Papua New Guinea, where I 
will dive pristine reefs, discover new 
marine fauna and explore WWTI 
naval wrecks. Warm regards from 
the Windy City!" 

Sara Armstrong and her family 
live and bike-commute in New 
Haven, Conn. They recently were 
featured in the September/October 
edition of Momentum Magazine. 

You can see the digital edition 
here: momentum-digitalmag.com/ 
SeptOct2011. Sara writes about her 
family's bicycling adventures at 
fullhandsx3.blogspot.com. 

Carl Marci switched from aca¬ 
demic medicine to co-founder and 
CEO of a neuromarketing firm, 
Innerscope Research. He recently 
celebrated his ninth anniversary, 
but has no kids as of yet. 

Adam Barrison wrote that 
Claude Mattessich was married 
earlier this year to Sabina Blaskov- 
ic. The wedding in St. Catharines, 
Canada, was attended by a proud 
group of his Fiji brothers including 
Adam, Tony Alessi '91E, Shereef 
Anbar '91E, John Hopp, Eric Hopp 
'98 and Jamie Mendelson. 

Don't forget that we have a 
Facebook page — Columbia Col¬ 
lege Class of 1991. It's a great way 
to keep up with classmates. And, 
you can always submit updates 
directly to me via CCT's web 
submission form: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct / submit_class_note. 

Until next time ... cheers! 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Jennifer Freely 
jf226i@columbia.edu 
212-851-7438 

DEVELOPMENT Amanda Kessler 
ak2934@columbia.edu 
212-851-7883 



Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


Hi out there! Let 7 s get right to the 
news. 

I spent a summer evening with 
Eric Garcetti in Southern California, 
taking in a high school football 
game, having dinner and catching 
up. Eric, who is president of the 
Los Angeles City Council (college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/ mar_aprlO/ 
featuresO), had some big news to 
share — he's running for mayor. No 
doubt during the months leading 
up to the election there will be more 
to report, but for now, know that 
one of our own is taking a shot at 
being the leader of a major metro¬ 
politan area. 

Sticking with Los Angeles- 
themed news, Mignon Moore is 


an associate professor of sociology 
at UCLA. While Mignon was 
a faculty member at Columbia 
(2000-06), she collected data for 
her 2011 book. Invisible Families: 
Gay Identities, Relationships and 
Motherhood among Black Women. 

Congratulations! 

I heard from Eva Grabum 
through the CCT website. (If you 
haven't tried submitting news there, 
if s quick and easy: college.colum 
bia.edu/cct/submit_class_note.) 
Eva enjoys running her active 
tour company. Terracotta Journeys 
(terracottajoumeys.com), which 
offers cycling and walking tours of 
•Spain and Portugal. Eva told me 
that "things are picking up but we'd 
love to host some Columbia alums. 
Come join us!" 

I received a long email from Jen¬ 
nifer Madrid, who wrote, "After 
six years raising three beautiful 
children (Nico, Alexa and Isabella), 
I reinvented myself as a corporate 
events manager at the Bedford Post 
Inn (bedfordpostinn.com) in Bed¬ 
ford, N.Y." Jennifer says she loves 
working "on behalf of such kind, 
hip, forever young owners" and at 
a place that "feels like more than 
a meditative eating experience." 
She is reconnecting with many CC 
friends seeking a romantic day in 
the country. Jennifer also told me 
that her best news is that her three 
children "think the Columbia quad 
is an extremely cool place to visit. 
I'd love to say if s the academic 
aura and that they are future intel¬ 
lectual Lions but I think they like 
chasing the pigeons, as we don't 
have any such urban activity up 
here." 

Finally, on the personal front, if s 
been a summer and early autumn 
filled with travel. I can add Venice, 
Italy; Anchorage, Alaska; and even 
Split, Croatia, to my places visited. 
For now, I can safely say, it feels 
good to be home and sharing all 
of our classmates' news with you. 
Keep it coming, and be well. 
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Betsy Gomperz 

41 Day St. 

Newton, MA 02466 


Betsy.Gomperz@gmail.com 


I received a nice note from Down 
Under when my McBain floor- 
mate, John Callaghan, responded 
to a recent plea for news. John 
has been living back in Australia 
since 1994 and is married with two 
daughters. Missy (5) and Piper 
(3). After leaving Morningside 
Heights, John received another 
undergraduate degree in electrical 
engineering from the University 
of Technology, Sydney. He also is 
a kung fu instructor and speaks 
intermediate-level Mandarin. 

I also was fortunate enough to 


hear from Richard Carrick, who 
returned to Columbia this fall to 
teach the graduate composition 
seminar in the music department. 
As you may have guessed, Richard 
is a composer. His works have 
been performed internationally 
by the New York Philharmonic, 
Vienna's Konzerthaus and the 
Tokyo International House, among 
many others. He also conducts, 
plays piano and guitar, co-founded 
and co-directs the New-York based 
contemporary ensemble Either/Or 
and teaches "20th Century Music" 
at NYU. This fall he released his 
first CD ( Richard Carrick: The Flow 
Cycle for Strings ), and the release 
concert took place in October at the 
Austrian Cultural Forum. 

Congratulations, Richard! 

As for family news, Richard and 
his wife, Nomi Levy-Carrick '92, 
have two children, Hannah (4) and 
Claude (3), and enjoy life in NYC. 

Best wishes to everyone this 
holiday season and I hope you have 
a healthy and happy New Year! 


PM Leyla Kokmen 

L* Ti I 440 Thomas Ave. S. 
KflU Minneapolis, MN 55405 
lak6@columbia.edu 

Saskia Traill writes with the happy 
news that she had twins, Penelope 
and Timothy, on May 25. "The twins 
and their dad. Josh Weinberger, 
enjoyed a hot, sticky summer in 
Harlem," she writes. "Our apart¬ 
ment is just a few blocks from Co¬ 
lumbia, and I can see East Campus 
from my building's roof (not quite 
the same as seeing Russia from my 
house, but you get the idea). I've 
enjoyed getting back in touch with 
Community Impact alums at a 
couple of events this past year, and 
encourage any Community Impact 
supporters to look out for the Cl 
Alumni Organization." On the 
career front, Saskia is v.p. of policy 
and research at The After-School 
Corp., a nonprofit dedicated to 
giving all kids expanded learning 
opportunities that support, educate 
and inspire them. 

In other baby news. Josh Shan¬ 
non and his wife, Rona Marech, 
welcomed their second child, Mae, 
in August. The family, including son 
Jasper, live in the Mount Pleasant 
district of Washington, D.C., and 
Josh teaches contemporary art his¬ 
tory at Maryland. "Now and then 
we get to see Kay Bailey, Eric Roston 
'93 and his wife, Karen Yourish '98J, 
for a collaborative afternoon of true 
kid chaos," Josh writes, adding that 
they've also spent time with John 
Mathews '93, his wife, Linda, and 
their kids since they moved to D.C. a 
couple of years ago. 

Lola Rephann earned her 200- 
hour yoga teacher training certifica- 
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tion in June 2010 and has been 
teaching regularly since then. She 
also started an independent record 
label. Plan B Recordings (planbre 
cordingsnyc.com), about three years 
ago with her business partner, DJ 
Spider. Not only does she release 
music regularly, but Lola also works 
on her own music production as 
dakini9. "I make electronic dance 
music," Lola writes, "mostly deep 
house and techno. Anyone interest¬ 
ed in my yoga practice or music can 
view my blog dakinisbliss.com." 

David Robbins went on to 
medical school, settled down in 
Battery Park and is "happily single 
in the city." He works at Lenox 
Hill Hospital in a field known as 
interventional endoscopy. "I was 
trained as a gastroenterologist, but 
most of my work relates to early 
cancer detection and treatment of 
digestive cancers," he writes. "I get 
to do some teaching and clinical 
research as well — good times!" 

Laurie (Galluzzi) Reid lives in 
Syracuse, N.Y., with her children, 5 
and 7, and teaches ecology at Bry¬ 
ant & Stratton College. "I still have 
fond memories of Bacchante, Fiddler 
on the Roof, The Wiz and The Varsity 
Show," she writes. 

Miranda Pinckert lives in Menlo 
Park, Calif., with her husband, 
Christian, and their 2-year-old 
daughter. Miranda worked for 
Yahoo! for many years and now 
is finishing a doctorate in clinical 
psychology. 

And finally, my own update: 
After almost three years working 
for the Minnesota Department 
of Health in communications, I 
recently started a new job as associ¬ 
ate director of public relations for 
OptumHealth, part of the health 
services arm of UnitedHealth 
Group. I am in charge of leading 
strategic planning for external 
communications and media and 
public relations for OptumHealth's 
Care Solutions division, which 
provides a broad range of health 
and wellness services including 
tobacco cessation, disease manage¬ 
ment and diagnosis support. A big 
change from fire public sector, but 
very interesting so far. 

Thanks to everyone who wrote 
in! Until next time. 


Janet Lorin 

127 W. 96th St., #2GH 
New York, NY 10025 
jrflO@columbia.edu 

While Hurricane Irene ruined our 
family vacation in August, it brought 
a nice reunion with Ari Abramo- 
witz, who also lived on Carman 10. 

My husband, Scott, our 3-year- 
old son. Eke, and 1-year-old daugh¬ 
ter, Charlie, evacuated the beach 
house where we were vacationing 



near Westerly, R.I., and headed to 
Providence. Scott found a restau¬ 
rant for dinner, and soon after we 
sat down Ike began talking to a 
little girl at the table next to us. I 
looked up to talk with her dad, and 
it was Ari! 

"How serendipitous! Sitting at 
abutting tables with Janet at the 
only restaurant in Providence to 
stay open throughout Irene," Ari 
writes. "I was taking the family 
(wife and trio of kids) on an Eastern 
seaboard road trip (Chevy Chase- 
style), with stops on the Vineyard 
(hanging out with Christine Lai 
and her family), in Providence and 
in Boston. Even splurged on a Sox 
game (though we had to endure 
typically awful pitching courtesy 
of John Lackey). The kids were 
psyched as long as they could order 
cotton candy." 

Ari's kids are Logan (6), Gabby 
(4) and Brynn (2). He is still in New 
York, is a copyright/entertainment 
lawyer and digs for good music. 
Ari and his wife, Gwen, have been 
married for nine years. The couple 
met at business school. Gwen went 
to Michigan and was in brand 
marketing at Kraft. 

"I keep thinking I'll magically 
run into someone from our class 
on the street," he writes. "But it 
somehow almost never happens. 
Only in Providence." 

Ari's mention of Christine was a 
good reason to check in with her. 

After graduation, Christine 
worked in equity research on the 
sell side, first at Sanford Bernstein 
and later at JPMorgan, covering 
property casualty insurance compa¬ 
nies. She left to join her then-boss at 
the insurance company Chubb. She 
moved over to the buy side — first 
at Chilton Investment Co., where 
she followed European financials, 
and then later at Carlson Capital, 
where she traded global insurance 
companies. 

Christine left the buy side after 
her son, Spencer, now 7, was bom. 
Two years later, she had Wesley, 
now 5. From 2006-09, she was CFO 
of Dr. Bobby, a dermatological-lev¬ 
el skincare line for children created 
by a pediatric dermatologist. In 
2002, she married Craig Elkind '91 
Business. 

"Since 2009 I've been a full-time, 
stay-at-home mom," Christine 
writes. "We live in Greenwich (since 
2001) and spend summers on Mar¬ 
tha's "Vineyard. Periodically we have 
mini Columbia gatherings at our 
house that include the Abramowit- 
zes, Robyn Pangi Sassaman, Sura 
Alammar Rathore, Kelly Dailey and 
Kevin Dailey '95 GS." 

Robyn earned a master's in 
public policy from Harvard's John 
F. Kennedy School of Government 
in 2000 and stayed on at the Ken¬ 
nedy School as a researcher with 



A group of CC '94 classmates, all mothers, vacation together yearly "to 
reconnect and share the wonderful joys of motherhood. Nine kids in 
total between all the ladies, so that's a lot of complaining ... err, excuse 
me, celebrating how hard we work all year," shares Sharene (Barnett) 
wood. Relaxing in Miami Beach at The Palms Hotel in mid-May 2010 
were (left to right) Annys Shin, Wood, Kemba Dunham, Nicole (Johnson) 
Sanders and Leslie De Lara Luck. The group has traveled to Mexico, 
Miami, Scottsdale and Las Vegas. 


the executive session on domestic 
preparedness for a few years. 

She married Corey Sassaman in 
2002, and they moved to Kalama¬ 
zoo, Mich. While they were living 
in the Midwest, they adopted two 
children from Kazakhstan: Hayden 
(7) and Kathryn (5). She freelanced 
for The Kalamazoo Gazette, writing 
a weekly column and editing a 
monthly magazine, while staying 
home with the kids. 

The family now lives in Wood- 
Ridge, N.J., outside of New York, 
and for the last three years Robyn 
has been working for the New York 
County (Manhattan) District Attor¬ 
ney's Office as director of legislative 
affairs and special projects. 

Danny Ackerman writes from 
the West Coast that he started teach¬ 
ing a white-collar crime seminar 
at Loyola Law. "I've been living in 
South Pasadena for 10 years, still 
single, no kids and enjoying life," 
he writes. 

I ran into Eric Roston '93 at 
Bloomberg, where I have worked 
for 3 Vi years. Eric lives in D.C. with 
his wife, Karen Yourish '98J, and 
their daughter Madeline (4). Karen 
is deputy graphics director of The 
Washington Post. 

Eric is the sustainability editor 
of Bloomberg Businessweek (busi 
nessweek.com), which is a website 
about the global race among coun¬ 
tries and companies for resources 
— energy, commodities and ideas. 
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Ana S. Salper 

24 Monroe PL, Apt. MA 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 


asalper@ebglaw.com 


Greetings, classmates, and happy 
winter. Only a bit of notes for you 
this time around. 

I am happy to report that my 
good friend Matt Lasner has 
returned to New York from Atlanta 
to accept a position as an assistant 


professor in the Department of Ur¬ 
ban Affairs & Planning at Hunter 
College. Welcome back. Matt! He 
reports that Bekah Burgess works 
in the Department of Drawings 
and Prints at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Don't let the momentum from 
our reunion subside — please 
send in more notes! Write to me 
directly or use CCT's easy online 
form: college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 
submit_class_note. 

For now, I leave you with this: 

"Dwell in Possibility." 

—Emily Dickinson 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Patricia Carchi 
pc2389@columbia.edu 
212-851-7807 

DEVELOPMENT Harrison Kobb 
kh2468@columbia.edu 
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Sarah Katz 

1935 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Plans are under way for our class' 
15th Alumni Reunion Weekend, 
Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 3. 
Take a look at the reunion website 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu) 
and mark your calendars now. 
More information will start to 
arrive during the spring, so be sure 
Columbia has your correct postal 
and email addresses. Hope to see 
many of you there! 

Congratulations to Alex Gross- 
man, who was recently named 
creative director at Bon Appetitl 
Also, congratulations to Naveena 
Ponnusamy, who has been named 
executive director of development 
at RAND Corp. 

Jeanette Brown is writing about 
early childhood education for 
Delaware Valley Association for the 
Education of Young Children. Her 
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Mike Erman '99 married Sinead Carew on April 4 in Durrow, Ireland. Joining the newlyweds were (front row, left 
to right) Jen Song '99; Cade Zeidler '99 Barnard; the groom; the bride; Vikash Jain '99; the groom's sister, Joanna 
Herman '98; and Miranda Stamps '00 Barnard; and (back row, left to right) Lauren Becker '99; Emmy Pointer '99; 
Dan Sorid '99, '09J, '10 Business; Babi Pal '99E; James Boyle '99; Jay Cosel '99; Ben Hall '99E; Ethan Davidson '99; 
Konrad Fiedler '99; Matt Paige '99; the groom's brother-in-law, Brooks Herman '98; and Jay Albany '99. 


columns can be found at promising 
kids.org/ author/ one-smart-mom. 

Lauren Goodman completed her 
first Ironman-distance triathlon this 
summer at Ironman Lake Placid. 
She had so much fun that she's 
already signed up to do another one 
in Mont Tremblant, Canada, next 
year. Lauren is a trusts and estates 
lawyer at Katten Muchin Rosenman 
and lives on the Upper West Side. 

John Dean Alfone valiantly 
trudges along with the production 
of his first motion picture. Substance. 
The crew shot a trailer for the movie 
in March in New Orleans and rural 
Louisiana. After spending the sum¬ 
mer in Los Angeles "talking up the 
movie," he now is back in New 
Orleans gearing up for production 
once again. He is seeking business 
partnerships/equity. More about 
the project can be seen here: spon 
sume.com/project/substance. 

Endre Tvinnereim was elected 
to the Bergen (Norway) City Coun¬ 
cil on the City Air List ("Byluftlis- 
ten"). He started in October and 
will serve four years. Endre and 
friends created the party list last 
winter during a smog episode, 
as Bergen briefly became one of 
Europe's most polluted cities. His 
election represents the first time 
since 1947 that a candidate not 
associated with any of the national 
political parties enters the Bergen 
City Council. 


Sandie Angulo Chen 

10209 Day Ave. 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
sandie.chen@gmail.com 

Hello, classmates. We have more 
baby announcements! 

Adina Berrios Brooks and her 
husband, Ross, had a daughter, 
Clara, on June 25. Clara joins sister 
Nola. The Brooks family lives in 


Harlem and, based on Adina's Face- 
book photos, often can be found 
playing in Momingside Park. 

Justin Garrett let his friends 
know his baby news via Facebook: 
"Say hello to Roxanne Lily, bom 
today, June 1, at 1:51 p.m. (6 lbs., 14 
oz., 19.75 in.), perfectly cute. Mom¬ 
my, daddy and big sister are all 
healthy and psyched." "Mommy" 
is Garrett's wife, Rachel, and big 
sister is 3-year-old Jane. 

Reena Russell Maldutis and 
her husband. Lex Maldutis '91, '93 
SIPA, '94 Business, announced the 
birth of their daughter, Sloane Zoe, 
who was bom on February 27 at 
5 lbs., 7 oz. The double-Columbia 
couple lives in Manhattan. 

Lea Goldman is the deputy 
editor of Marie Claire and has a little 
boy named Ozzie, who was bom 
April 25,2010. Lea is married to Ofer 
Goldstein and lives in NYC. Lea sees 
a couple of alums on a regular basis: 
Tony Maciulis, who is producing a 
new syndicated talk show for Katie 
Couric at ABC, and Claudia De- 
Simio '99, a v.p. at BNP Paribas. 

I had the pleasure of staying with 
Anne Pordes Bowers and her hus¬ 
band, Pete, when my husband, Hans 
Chen '97, and I were in London for 
our 10th anniversary last summer. 
Anne and Pete live in a very 
Brooklyn-ish part of South London, 
and they took us on a fab tour of the 
city. Anne is a freelance government 
consultant, and Pete is a tutor and 
teacher. If you find yourselves across 
the pond, give them a ring! 


Laurent Vasilescu 

127 W. 81st St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10024 
lament. vasilescu@ 
gmail.com 

This is my third submission to 
Columbia College Today and I haven't 


been asked to resign yet. So thank 
you! Lots of updates from our class: 

Abe Lee married his college 
sweetheart, Jennifer Chu '99 Bar¬ 
nard, in December 2010, and they 
had a daughter this fall. He noted 
that Andrew Chen recently moved 
to Shenzhen, China, as an entre¬ 
preneur. Andrew's entrepreneurial 
notoriety includes popularizing 
aqua massage machines throughout 
California's malls. Sarah Holst 
Alloy shared the wonderful news 
that she and her husband, Jonathan, 
welcomed their first child, Samuel 
William, in April. They reside in San 
Francisco. 

More baby news to share! Kay 
Rokhsar and her husband, Yaron, 
recently welcomed a new addition 
to their family, Jamie. Brother 
Oren (3) is very happy but wants 
more attention from his parents. 
While juggling two children, Kay 
works at Morgan Stanley as a v.p. 
in the municipal investment bank¬ 
ing group. 

Continuing with the baby theme, 
Nancy Kim Lin recently published 
her first book. Dear Milo: Outrageous 
Stories from Your Foul-Mouthed Mom¬ 
my. It's a humorous book about life 
lessons for any would-be-parent. 
The book already is receiving rave 
reviews for its rip-roaring humor. 
Any publishers in our class should 
feel free to contact Nancy at nancy@ 
joeclin.com, as she is looking for a 
new publisher for her second book. 
Dear Milo Volume 2. Nancy saw 
Fabian Sy a few months ago. He 
lives in Connecticut and has a 
recently born daughter, Adriana. 

On to weddings now! 

Mike Erman married Sinead 
Carew on April 4 in Durrow, Ire¬ 
land. The wedding was a real hit, 
with many classmates able to make 
the trip. The celebrations kicked 
off at 2 in the afternoon and ended 
well past 2 in the morning. Brooks 


Herman '98, who is married to 
Mike's sister, Joanna Herman '98, 
submitted the nearby great picture 
with plenty of people from our 
year. [See photo.] 

Is it ethical to write about one's 
own wedding as class notes writer? 
Probably not, but I'm still going 
to do it. Sophie Anderson and I 
married in Brussels, Belgium, on 
June 18.1 said yes at the altar and 
everyone danced the night away to 
the Macarena and ABBA. 

Please don't hesitate to email me 
more baby, wedding or job-related 
updates, and I will make sure to 
include them in the next edition of 
CCT, which is now published quar¬ 
terly rather than bimonthly. Send 
a note to me at the email at the top 
of the column, or use CCT's easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. Your 
note will come right to me. Thanks! 


Prisca Bae 

344 W. 17th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10011 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Last October, Abigail Shrier (nee 
Krauser) and her husband, Zach, 
welcomed twin boys into the 
world: Raphael Milton and Jack- 
son Zvi. Abigail writes, "Every 
day for the past year since, the 
boys have surprised us, delighted 
us and kept us laughing. We 
looked forward to celebrating 
Rafi and Jack's first birthday, on 
October 11, with aunt Lindsay 
Bourkoff (n£e Shrier) '03, uncle 
Natan Bourkoff '03 and aunt 
Lizabeth Shrier '03." 

Juliet Ross and Dan Burstein 
hosted a 4th of July weekend in 
the Catskills with Don Saelinger, 
Katherine Dube '00 Barnard, 
Sander Cohan and his wife, Katie 
Connolly. This visit was very dif¬ 
ferent from previous gatherings, as 
each couple brought along a baby 
this year. Andrew Nathan (Nate) 
Saelinger, Don and Katherine's 
son, will be 2 in December. They re¬ 
cently moved back from D.C. after 
nearly two years in San Francisco, 
and Juliet and Dan are thrilled to 
have them back on the East Coast. 
Pete Connolly Cohan, Sander and 
Katie's son, turned 1 in June; they 
live in Boston. Dan's and Juliet's 
son. Jack Baxter Burstein, turned 1 
in July. Like Juliet, Jack is an Upper 
West Side native and, like Dan, he 
is a big Red Sox fan. They recently 
caught up with Laura Weber, who 
was celebrating her engagement to 
Noah Finn. 

Mark Neighbors and his wife, 
Christina Chong '01 Barnard, 
recently moved to Beijing, where 
Mark is embarking on his first tour 
as a Foreign Service officer at the 
U.S. Department of State. Mark 
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and Christine will be in Beijing 
until August 2013. 

Nadia Carter and Benoit Busseuil 
were married in France on Septem¬ 
ber 10 at the Chateau de Bagnols and 
spent their honeymoon in Hawaii. 
Nadia has been a senior manager at 
Accenture. 



Jonathan Gordin 

3030 N. Beachwood Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90068 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


I hope everyone had a great sum¬ 
mer and is gearing up for a great 
holiday season. I cannot believe 
how quickly fall zoomed by. This 
month, I am passing along lots of 
joyous baby news from the Class of 
2001.1 will continue to have more 
news on this front for months to 
come, as I know we have lots of 
classmates in early to late stages of 
pregnancy! 

Rebecca Bradley (nee Siegel) and 
her husband, John, are excited to 
announce the birth of their son, Paul 
Albert, on October 4. He weighed 
7 lbs., 9.5 oz., and was 19 in. long. 
Congratulations to Becca and John! 

Elisa Tustian (nee Melendez) 
and her husband, Andrew Tustian, 
welcomed their son, Charles Mi¬ 
chael, on May 20. Congratulations 
to Elisa and Andrew! 

Karl Ward and Jaclyn Strassberg 
welcomed Annabelle Elizabeth in 
i the early morning hours of July 4. 

She weighed 6 lbs., 5 oz. and was 
19 in. 

Jonathan Lemire and Carrie 
Melago '04 GSAS welcomed their 
son, Beckett Robert, into the world 
on July 18. Their boy was bom at 
Beth Israel Medical Center in Man¬ 
hattan, arriving at 7 lbs., 5 oz. and 
20% in. and, much to everyone's 
surprise, he seems to have red hair. 
In his first six weeks of life, Beckett 
lived through a record-setting heat 
wave, an earthquake and a hur¬ 
ricane, so his parents expect he'll 
be a hard kid to impress. 

Jon is a reporter at The New York 
Daily News' City Hall Bureau and 
is the paper's FDNY beat reporter. 
Recently, he has covered the city's 
budget crisis, the start of President 
Obama's re-election effort and the 
Anthony Weiner scandal as well 
as the 10th anniversary of the 9-11 
terrorist attacks. Carrie, who has 
briefly put her career on hold to be 
home with Beckett, is an assis¬ 
tant city editor at the Daily News, 
overseeing the paper's transit and 
education coverage. The couple 
continue to make their home in 
their beloved Brooklyn neighbor¬ 
hood of Cobble Hill. 

Cambria Matlow and her part¬ 
ner, Ben Bach, had a son, Forrest 
Emmanuel, in early fall. She pro¬ 
vided an update on her documen- 



Jessica Atrio '01 and Jason Wooten '01, '06 Business, who started dating when they were undergraduates, tied 
the knot after 13 years on May 28 in New York City. The day before, at the rehearsal dinner, other alumni joined 
them to wish them well: (left to right) Kirsten Harlow '01 Barnard, Alexandra Steele '01, Elizabeth Farren '01, 
the bride, Abhilash Patel '02, the groom and Jane Lynch '01. Eight other alumni attended the wedding: Dorianne 
Steele '99; Rebecca Roses Harrison '01 and, her husband, Travis Harrison '01; Colleen O'Malley Goldberg '01 
and, her husband, Andrew Goldberg '00; Benjamin Cahan '01, '06 GS; Tamer Makary '01 and James Sullivan '01. 


tary film. Burning in the Sun: "Prob¬ 
ably the best source of news on the 
film is our blog, buminginthesun. 
wordpress.com. Recently our main 
character was featured in a Wired 
UK article for his work. We also 
recently signed with an educational 
distributor, Bullfrog Films, are 
planning a small theatrical release 
for the fall in select cities across the 
United States and are anticipating 
a national TV broadcast in 2012 on 
PBS on the Afropop series. I started 
work on my next film this summer, 
a personal documentary about my 
mother and sister." 

Jordan Fischbach and his wife, 
Yael Silk, recently relocated from 
Santa Monica, Calif., to Pittsburgh. 
Here are the highlights from Jor¬ 
dan: "I earned my Ph.D. in policy 
analysis from the Pardee RAND 
Graduate School (as of April 2010) 
and now am employed full-time 
at RAND as an associate policy 
researcher. I work primarily on 
policy challenges related to climate 
change adaptation, with a focus on 
long-term water resources plan¬ 
ning nationwide and flood risk 
mitigation in Louisiana and other 
coastal areas." 

Tamer Makary and Effie Ad- 
amopoulos welcomed "an Emirati- 
bom, half-Australian-Greek and 
half-Egyptian-American bundle 
of joy named Alexandras (Alec) 
Makary on June 25, weighing in 
at 3.625 kg." Congratulations to 
Tamer and Effie! 

Tamer was married in October 
2010 in Greece. His best men were 
Courtney Reum and Jason Wooten. 
"We got married in Sounio, Greece. 
Among the alumni attendees were 
Emeka Ofodile, Eric Albin and 
Tamer Obied. 

"Also, I recently was promoted 
to managing director and head of 
corporate finance at my firm, Arqa- 
am Capital, specialized in mid cap 
cross-border mergers and acquisi¬ 


tions. In addition to overseeing the 
global corporate finance business, I 
also am a member of the manage¬ 
ment committee. This past January 
we advised on the first Middle 
Eastern majority acquisition of an 
Indonesian bank and are working 
on several other 'milestone' cross- 
border deals." 

Lest you think I only report on 
baby news ... I love hearing from 
classmates about anything — new 
jobs, volunteer work and so on. 
After bumping into Vanessa Buia 
at reunion a few months back, she 
provided an exciting update. 

After owning her own ground 
floor gallery in Chelsea for six years, 
Vanessa has reopened as Vanessa 
Buia LLC, an art advising firm 
based in Chelsea specializing in 
post-war and contemporary art. 

She closed the gallery in April 
2009 and opened her new business 
this past May after doing a couple 
of years of freelance advising for 
past clients. She curated the first 
show of Richard Massey's new 
foundation in 2010. Massey is a 
MoMA board member and a New 
York Stem Cell Foundation found¬ 
ing board member. 

Best wishes to all for a wonder¬ 
ful holiday season. Stay in touch. 
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Sonia Dandona 
f | rJ Hirdaramani 
mgmm 2 Rolling Dr. 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
soniah57@gmail.com 

Happy holidays CC '02! This time, 
I have an update to report. My 


son, Aarav Hirdaramani, was bom 
on July 31 in NYC! As always, 
please send me your updates at 
soniah57@gmail.com or use CCT's 
easy-to-use webform: college. 
columbia.edu/cct/ submit_class_ 
note. Your note will come right to 
me. 

Albert Lee '02E is in banking at 
Barclays after getting his M.B.A. 
from Columbia in 2007. He lives in 
Union Square in NYC. 

Su Ahn is studying at Insead 
between France and Singapore. 

Alison (Ali) Gold relocated to 
Washington, D.C. (again) in Janu¬ 
ary. She now is a program manager 
at Living Cities, which aggregates 
dollars and influence of 22 of the 
world's largest foundations and 
financial institutions to invest in 
innovative approaches to connect 
low-income people to economic 
opportunity and strengthen Ameri¬ 
can cities. 

Ben Letzler has joined SJBerwin 
in Munich as an associate in the 
Investment Funds Group. He hopes 
everyone passing through Munich 
will say hello (bletzler@gmail.com)! 

Rich Feistman writes, "Got 
married in May. Working on a Ph.D. 
in the Human Development and 
Family Studies Department at the 
University of Missouri." 

Clea Bowdery married Tory 
Marinello in June 2010 in New 
Paltz, N.Y. In attendance were 
Amanda Luken '03, Alan Den- 
niberg and Charles (Sandy) 
London. 

Looking forward to seeing 
you all at our 10-year reunion, 
scheduled for Thursday, May 31- 
Sunday, June 3. Take a look at the 
reunion website (reunion.college. 
columbia.edu) and mark your 
calendars now. More informa¬ 
tion will start to arrive during 
the spring, so be sure Columbia 
has your correct postal and email 
addresses. 
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Many Columbians gathered in Cooperstown, N.Y., for the June 30 wed¬ 
ding of Katie Day Benvenuto '03, associate director, athletics develop¬ 
ment, and Dan Benvenuto, associate director, events and ticket opera¬ 
tions for Columbia Athletics. The ceremony was held at Christ Church 
Episcopal and the reception at the famed Otesaga Hotel. Several of 
the bride's suitemates were in attendance, including (left to right) Amy 
Schultz '03, Samantha Lee '03, Emily Doyle '03, Stephanie Reeder '04 
and Debbie Kaplan '03. Also on hand were numerous colleagues of the 
couple from the athletics department. 
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Michael Novielli 

World City Apartments 
Attention Michael J. 

Novielli, A608 
Block 10, No 6. Jinhui Road, 
Chaoyang District 
Beijing, 100020, People's 
Republic of China 
mjn29@columbia.edu 

Season's Greetings to you and 
yours. As we approach our ninth 
year since graduation, more and 
more members of our class have 
husbands, wives, domestic partners 
and children with whom to cel¬ 
ebrate the holiday season(s). More 
news on that in this column. If you 
have an update to share with me, 

I encourage you to do so through 
the CCT website: college.columbia. 
edu / cct / submit_class_note. 

Jessica Macari (nee Slutsky) 
and her husband, Ariel, welcomed 
their first child, a daughter, Layla 
Hannah, on June 30 at 10:43 p.m. She 
weighed 6 lbs., 6 oz. and was 19 V 2 in. 

Phillip Chu writes, "My wife, 
Flor, and I had our first child, Isa¬ 
bella Mai, on January 12." 

After getting married in a bam 
in Iowa, Julia Green and her hus¬ 
band moved to Chicago; he is an 
actuary and she is finishing up her 
first novel. Eric Kriegstein writes, 
"I am completing my M.B.A. at 
UCLA this year. I married Brielle 
Anderson this September in Ver¬ 
mont. Columbians present at the 
wedding were Doug Imbruce '05, 
Daniel Goldman '04, David Brum- 
berg '04 and Joey Fischel '04." 

On October 16,2010, Nyssa 
Fajardo married Chris Lee at St. 
Patrick's Cathedral in New York 
City. The couple was honored 


to have Nicole Washington as a 
bridesmaid. The reception took 
place at the Mandarin Oriental, 
where guests danced late into the 
night. Other Columbia alumni in 
attendance included Bram Alden, 
Andrew Brill, Tito Hill '05, Jamal 
Trotter, Hanoi Veras '03L, Brendon 
Pinkard '02L and Leah Threatte 
Bojnowski '04L. The couple resides 
in Manhattan. Nyssa is an associ¬ 
ate general counsel for Hudson 
Heights IPA and Chris is a princi¬ 
pal at Apollo Global Management. 

Ben Casselman writes, "The 
biggest and best news off the top: 

In May, I married the beautiful Erin 
White in my parents' backyard 
on Cape Cod, Spectator was well 
represented: Adam B. Kushner 
was a groomsman and gave a stir¬ 
ring toast, and former Spec editors 
Amba Datta, Megan Greenwell 
'06 Barnard and Maggie Gram '05 
were in attendance. 

"Erin and I met in Dallas, where 
I've been a reporter for The Wall 
Street Journal covering the oil and 
gas industry. That turned out to be 
an interesting beat last year, when 
Russell Gold '93 and I led the pa¬ 
per's coverage of the Gulf of Mexico 
oil spill. Our coverage was honored 
with a Gerald Loeb Award and was 
named a finalist for a Pulitzer Prize. 

"After surviving the hottest sum¬ 
mer in U.S. history (no joke), Erin 
and I are preparing to leave Texas 
to move back to New York, where 
I'll cover the U.S. economy for the 
Journal and Erin will look for op¬ 
portunities in journalism and public 
relations." 

Polly Auritt lives in Venice Beach 
with Chris Kosfeld '02 and works at 
MTV in scripted television. 



Sheref Hassan writes, "I am 
finishing my residency in orthopae¬ 
dic surgery in the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine / Montefiore 
Medical Center program. In August 
I started my fellowship training in 
orthopaedic surgery sports medi¬ 
cine at Union Memorial Medical 
Center." Defne Amado graduated 
with an M.D./Ph.D. and is doing a 
residency in neurology at Penn. 

Alfred Chung writes, "I'm in my 
second year in the M.B.A. program 
at USC Marshall School of Business. 
I'm also working on a new startup 
idea called Site Unseen. I enrolled in 
a Startup Weekend event recently, 
pitched my idea, formed a team, 
built a product demo and pitched 
the business plan and product 
demo to a panel of judges from the 
startup community here in Los An¬ 
geles. After 42 business ideas were 
presented, then eight final pitches, 
we won! You can find more infor¬ 
mation about Startup Weekend and 
Site Unseen here: uscnews.usc.edu/ 
business / entrepreneurs_in_action. 
html and here: siteunseenla.com." 

Sam Arora writes, "My first bill 
in the Maryland General Assembly 
became a law — it was a law to 
close a loophole in Maryland's gun 
laws so that criminals trafficking 
in illegal guns would have to serve 
their sentences. It went into effect 
October 1." 

A.J. LaRosa has relocated to 
Burlington, Vt., where he will 
join the firm of Burak Anderson 
& Melloni. His practice will focus 
on environmental, land use and 
complex civil litigation. In 2009, A.J. 
teamed up with a number of skiers 
to found famousintemetskiers.com, 
a web-based publication dedicated 
to inspiring back-country skiing ad¬ 
ventures. A.J. is the weatherman for 
the site and publishes detailed and 
accurate forecasts for mountain lo¬ 
cations across the Northeast. If you 
are ever in Vermont and want to ski 
some powder, drop him a line. 

Don Lee went on a weeklong 
sailing trip in Turkey/Greece with 
Nadim El Gabbani, Vanessa Karlo 
'03 Barnard, Ian Coogan '02 and 
Alison Traweek '03 GS. 


Angela Georgopoulos 

200 Water St., Apt. 1711 
New York, NY 10038 
aeg90@columbia.edu 
Hello, CC'04! 

I hope you are all doing well. 
Just a friendly reminder to send in 
your news and updates — don't 
be shy! Feel free to email me at 
aeg90@columbia.edu or contact me 
via CCT's web submission form: 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/ submit_ 
classjnote. On to the news: 

Jacob Barandes earned a Ph.D. 
from the Department of Physics at 



Harvard and joined the depart¬ 
ment as a lecturer in physics. Alisa 
Weilerstein is one of the 2011 
MacArthur Foundation "genius" 
grant recipients. Kelley Remole 
earned a Ph.D. in neuroscience 
at Columbia this past spring. She 
married Lucas Bejar in 2009. 

Congratulations to you all! 

Liz Mulaikal finished medical 
school and an internal medicine 
residency at Georgetown. In July, 
she came back to New York City 
to begin a three-year fellowship in 
pulmonary and critical care medi¬ 
cine at NYU. She also reports that 
there was a mini Columbia reunion 
with some of the lacrosse girls in 
May at Adrienne Moll's wedding. 

Congratulations to Daniel 
Wise, who married Laura Gee '04 
Barnard. Daniel teaches 10th grade 
humanities at High Tech H.S. in San 
Diego. He has a master's in second¬ 
ary English education from Pace 
and is pursuing a master's in school 
leadership at the High Tech High 
Graduate School of Education. 

Last, but definitely not least, 
congratulations to Blake Wallach 
'04E, who married Lina Tipo- 
grafshik in September at Oheka 
Castle in Long Island. Bemadine 
Goldberg '04 Barnard, Angela 
Georgopoulos and David Neis- 
tadt were on hand to help celebrate 
the happy couple. 


Peter Kang 

205 15th St., Apt. 5 
Brooklyn, NY 11215 
peter.kang@gmail.com 

Lauren Mancia and Adam Gidwitz 
'04 were married this past June in 
Lenox, Mass., and a gaggle of Co¬ 
lumbians were there to cheer them 
on. Adam and Lauren now live in 
Brooklyn Heights, where Lauren is 
working on her dissertation in me¬ 
dieval history from Yale, and Adam 
is writing his second middle-grade 
novel, which is due out in August 
from Penguin. His first, A Tale Dark 
and Grimm, was featured in CCT in 
the March/April 2011 issue (college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/ mar_aprll / 
bookshelfl), was named a New York 
Times Editor's Choice, and came 
out in paperback this past August. 
In January, Lauren's dissertation 
research will bring them to France, 
where they will live in Paris and 
Rouen for eight months. If you're 
interested in subletting their apart¬ 
ment from May-August, contact 
Lauren at l.manda@gmail.com. 

On September 4, Rebecca Weber 
married Ben Carver in Brecken- 
ridge on a bluebird Colorado day. 
Several Columbia alumni attended, 
including Rebecca's father, Joseph 
Weber Jr. '81J, bridesmaid Lindsay 
Joelle Glabman and friends Rena 
Rudavsky, Isaac Kohn '04, Cara 
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Rachele, Maggie Gram, Nick 
Summers, Telis Demos '04, Kelly 
Rader '10 GSAS, Adam Kushner 
'03 and Ajay Vashee. Rebecca and 
Ben met at Stanford Law and are 
attorneys at firms in New York. 
They live in Boerum Hill. 

On August 1, Jessica Hollinger 
and her husband became the proud 
parents of their first child, Nolan 
Joseph. 

Shelley Diaz recently started 
at the School Library Journal as an 
assistant editor of book reviews 
and managing editor of the Extra 
Helping newsletter. 

Elizabeth E. Hall earned a J.D. 
from Emory University School 
of Law in Atlanta on May 9. She 
was awarded a Pro Bono Publico 
Award for volunteering more than 
100 hours of legal public service 
and was selected by a committee 
of deans and faculty to receive the 
Robert Beynart Award for Profes¬ 
sionalism and Ethics. After taking 
the bar exam, she will return to 
New York City as a first-year associ¬ 
ate at Arent Fox. 

Evita Mendiola moved back to 
her hometown, San Antonio. With 
her master's in social work from 
Columbia, she recently was promot¬ 
ed to director of intake at Haven for 
Hope, a nonprofit, transformational 
campus and shelter for homeless 
men, women and children. Evita 
is a newly appointed committee 
member of the San Antonio Art 
Museum's Contemporary Art 
Department. She also is learning 
how to weld. 

Graham Donald is in his third 
year of surgical residency at UCLA 
and is doing research in pancreatic 
cancer. He lives in Venice Beach and 
recently reconnected with Holly 
Gaglio (nee Holly Miller, married to 
Ryan Gaglio) in Long Beach. 

And lastly, I was very lucky to 
be married to Melanie Lee this 
past summer in Doylestown, Pa. 
Several Columbia alums were in at¬ 
tendance: Sally Huber, Selena Ali 
Taliento, Santa Konka, Joyce Kim, 
Matt Fisher '05E, Shantanu Jani 
'05E, DJ Park '06E, Michael Novielli 
'03, Jay Mung '04E, Stephanie Lung 
'04, Eric Wang '05E, Sei-Wook Kim 
'07E, Sol Park '06, Diana Finkel '05 
Barnard, Louise Che '05 Barnard, 
Newman Sund '95 and Vivian Sund 
'95. It was a very nice time. 

Hope all is well! 


Michelle Oh Sing 

9 N 9th St., Unit 401 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
mo2057@columbia.edu 

This past year, many of our class¬ 
mates tied the knot! Please read 
their joyful announcements. 

Johanna Berger married Chad 
Cinquegrana on July 3 in Elmhurst, 


Ill. They are both teachers and 
work on the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan in a K-12 public school. 
Some of Johanna's dearest Colum¬ 
bia friends traveled to Chicago for 
the wedding. 

Lianna Heidt and Andrei Marks 

were married in Bloomington, 

Ind. on June 4. The wedding party 
included Bernardino Allegretti, 
Musetta Durkee, Josh Flinn, Katie 
McGerr and Roopa Vasudevan. 
Also in attendance were Christina 
Massey and Natasha Marks '13E. 
The couple met while working in a 
neurobiology lab at the Columbia 
University Medical Center. Lianna 
recently graduated from the Indiana 
University School of Medicine and 
is starting her pediatric residency at 
the Children's Hospital of Philadel¬ 
phia. Andrei earned a law degree 
from the Indiana University Maurer 
School of Law and is pursuing a 
career in game development. [See 
photo.] 

Nattha Chutinthranond and 
Philip Fileri were married on 
June 4 in Nattha's hometown of 
Syracuse. The celebration included 
a wonderful reception at her 
parents' restaurant. Lemon Grass. 
Many friends from Columbia were 
in attendance: Paul Fileri, Kinara 
Flagg Ashvi Sivapalan, Laura 
Regensdorf, Meredith Humphrey, 
Katy Steinmetz, Micah Springut, 
Bill Verigan, John Jadzcak, Solo¬ 
mon Kahn '06E, Mira Siegelberg 
and Asher Mullokandov. Nattha 
and Phil live in Boston, where she 
is assistant director of finance at 
the Hotel Marlowe in Cambridge 
and he is writing his dissertation in 
history at Harvard. 

Sarah Tarasevich writes, "My 
husband, Nick, and I welcomed our 
adorable, dimple-cheeked son, Ga¬ 
briel, on April 4. Virginia is thrilled 
to be a big sister, and I'm loving life 
as a stay-at-home mom!" 

David Ferris recently was ac¬ 
cepted into the French Foreign Le¬ 
gion. He will serve his tour of duty 
with the 13th Demi-Brigade in the 
African nation of Djibouti and is 
excited for this new adventure! 

Kate Caruselle graduated from 
Brooklyn Law (Class of 2011) and 
moved back uptown after three 
years in Brooklyn. She began 
working in October as an assistant 
district attorney for the Bronx 
County District Attorney's Office. 

Stephen Kunen took the New 
York and New Jersey bar exams 
this past July and took his bar trip 
with his girlfriend in China, where 
they visited about 10 cities during 
a month including Chongqing, 
Shanghai, Beijing and Hong Kong. 
He started work at Wilson Sonsini 
Goodrich & Rosati's New York IP 
litigation group in September and 
is excited to be back in N.Y. 

Jacob Rubin writes to share 



some news about our classmates: 
"Hi to the class from San Francisco! 
Wanted to give a shoutout to Matt 
Del Guzzo, who recently became 
a certified private investigator in 
addition to completing medical 
school. Chris Belz returned to 
NYC after two years in Texas and 
he looks forward to maintaining 
his vegan eating habits at amazing 
New York restaurants. Lastly, 
Jimmy Mark has started a candy 
company in his spare time. Great 
friends doing great things! Hope 
the class is doing well!" 

Emily Jerome is excited to share 
her new fashion line: emilyjerome. 
com. It was recently called "the 
label to watch" in Harper's Bazaar. 

Victoria Baranetsky writes, 
"Dear '06ers, Reunion was great! 

I am going to Oxford for one year 
to do research on a fellowship. If 
you happen to be jumping over 
the pond as well please drop a line: 
victoriabaranetsky@gmail.com." 
Her note was accompanied by a 
haiku: 

"Just finished J.D. 

"I absconded 9 to 5 

"For some tea and tweed!" 

As always, thanks to all for 
sharing! 
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Washington, DC 20036 
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Columbia College Class of 2007, 

I hope that everyone had a great 
fall and is looking forward to our 
fifth-year Alumni Reunion. Save the 
date — Thursday, May 31-Sunday, 
June 3. More information is avail¬ 
able at reunion.college.columbia. 
edu. Until then, here are some excit¬ 
ing updates from our class: 

Love is in the air for CC '07 ... 

Elizabeth B. Epstein and Jona¬ 
than S. Miller were married on July 
4 and were featured in The New York 
Times on July 10. The Times notes, 
"Elizabeth Barbara Epstein and 
Jonathan Seth Miller were married 
Monday evening at the Greentree 
Country Club in New Rochelle, 

N.Y. Rabbi Haskel Lookstein, the 
principal of the Ramaz School in 
Manhattan, where the couple met 
in a ninth-grade English class, led 
the ceremony." 

Thomas Weldon '08 and Marissa 
Doyle, who reside in Columbus, 
Ohio, were engaged in NYC on July 
3. The two spent the night at their 



Lianna Heidt '06 and Andrei Marks 
'06 were married in Bloomington, 
ind., on June 4. The wedding party 
included CC ’06 classmates Bern¬ 
ardino Allegretti, Musetta Durkee, 
Josh Flinn, Katie McGerr and Roo¬ 
pa Vasudevan. Also in attendance 
were Christina Massey '06 and 
Natasha Marks '13E. The couple 
met while working in a neurobiol¬ 
ogy lab at the Columbia University 
Medical Center. 

PHOTO: LISA WALKER 


favorite NYC spots by limo with 
their closest Columbia friends. 

Mike Martinez writes, "I am 
thrilled to announce that I married 
my high school sweetheart, Laura, 
on May 20 in Montclair, N.J. It was 
an amazing day and a most memo¬ 
rable reception thanks in large part 
to my 20-plus best friends/Colum¬ 
bia classmates, who kept the dance 
floor popping all night long." 

Additionally, Christine Kwak 
and Edward Kim '08 were married 
this past May. Columbia alumni in 
attendance included bridesmaids 
Michelle Kwak '12 and Jane Park 
as well as groomsmen William 
Kim '08E, Michael Lee '08E, Brian 
Kim '08 and Benjamin Koo '08E. 
[See photo.] 

Congratulations and wishing 
you all the best! 

In July, Andrew Russeth began 
writing for The New York Observer, 
where he covers art. Also, Andrew's 
award-winning blog 16 miles of 
string can be found at 16miles.com. 

After 3% years of working in 
Broadway general management 
and producing — most recently on 
the Tony Award-winning The Book 
of Mormon — Geo Karapetyan is 
pursuing an M.B.A. at NYU Stem 
School of Business. While he's 
enjoying the Village, he is looking 
forward to returning to Morning- 
side in May for our reunion. 

Margaret Bryer shares, "I spent 
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Christine Kwak '07 and Edward Kim '08 were married in May. Columbians in attendance included, among many guests, bridesmaids Jane Park 
'07 (front row, third from left) and Michelle Kwak '12 (front row, fifth from left) and groomsmen (front row, to the right of the groom, left to right) 
William Kim '08E, Michael Lee '08E, Brian Kim '08 and Benjamin Koo '08E. 

PHOTO: CLY CREATION 


the summer in Kibale National Park 
in Uganda collecting data for my 
master's thesis on redtail monkey 
nutrition and behavior. Now I'm 
back in New York finishing my mas¬ 
ter's program at CUNY Hunter." 

Joyce Hau is now a Googler 
in Beijing. She writes, "If anyone 
comes by this way, let me know!" 

Negar Kordestani spent three 
years as a program coordinator for 
the National Center for Learning 
Disabilities in Washington, D.C. She 
now is attending Villanova Law 
and looks forward to becoming a 
practicing attorney. 

Kasia Nikhamina shares, "I've 
been volunteering at Compost for 
Brooklyn (compostforbrooklyn. 
org), a community compost garden 
in my neighborhood, Kensington/ 
Ditmas Park, Brooklyn. The garden 
is now in its second year. In July 
alone, we diverted nearly 3,000 
pounds of organic waste from land¬ 
fill. Our garden attracts local pol¬ 
linators, and we use the resulting 
compost for neighborhood planting 
projects. Check out our website 
and feel free to get in touch with us 
(compostforbrooklyn@gmail.com) 
if you're interested in starting a 
similar project in your area!" 

Thank you all again for your 
submissions! 


Neda Navab 

7 Soldiers Field Park, 
Apt. 7C 

Boston, MA 02163 
nn2126@columbia.edu 

Hey, Class of 2008! I have a num¬ 
ber of exciting accomplishments 
and updates to share from our 
classmates. I hope you enjoy read¬ 
ing them, and please send me any 



messages you would like me to 
include in the next issue. We love 
hearing from you! 

Jason Bello completed a Ph.D. 
in political science at Oxford and 
is moving to Washington, D.C., to 
join McKinsey & Co. 

Caroline McNamara says, 
"Although my fellow Columbians 
may be disappointed in my fickle 
allegiances, I swapped my Colum¬ 
bia Blue for Violet this fall. I started 
an interdisciplinary masters at NYU 
through its Draper Program. I'm 
excited to continue the studies that I 
began at Columbia." 

Satjot Sawhney has a special 
message for our classmates: "It 
took me four years at Columbia to 
figure out that I wanted to be an 
entrepreneur. It was a better-late- 
than-never moment. I'm writing 
this note because the most helpful 
people after college in my entre¬ 
preneurial endeavors have been 
fellow alumni. Thank you all!" 

Carmen Jo Ponce graduated 
this past May from Duke Law. "I 
recently took the bar exam, and I 
am preparing to move to Houston, 
Texas, to begin my new job at Baker 
Botts law finn. It has been a busy 
and exciting year for me!" 

Chenni Xu is a guest researcher 
at Tsinghua University in Beijing, 
working on an environmental gov¬ 
ernance project, especially focusing 
on women's roles in environmental 
protection. She also writes for 
womensworldwideweb.org. 

At Michigan Law School, Maxi¬ 
milian Bulinski has been accepted 
as a fellow with the Australian Law 
Reform Commission. In addition to 
rewriting outdated laws in the land 
of marsupials, he looks forward to 
living in Sydney for six months and 
learning to SCUBA. Max also is ea¬ 


gerly awaiting the publication of his 
article, "Next Millennium Falcon: 
Redefining Loss-of-Chance," which 
sadly is more about legal loss-of- 
chance doctrine and less about 
Wookies than the title might imply. 

In July, Elizabeth Grefrath left the 
Columbia Center for Oral History to 
take a position at the national head¬ 
quarters of the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union. She will be the special 
assistant to the legal director, Steven 
Shapiro '72, and will focus primarily 
on the ACLU's work in the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court. Although she will miss 
Columbia and Momingside Heights 
(especially Thai Market!), Elizabeth 
is looking forward to working in 
downtown NYC. She celebrated her 
one-year wedding anniversary in 
October. At some point she will do 
the necessary paperwork to legally 
hyphenate her last name. 

Rachel Belt is the logistics coor¬ 
dinator for a trauma and critical 
care hospital in Port-au-Prince, 

Haiti. "I began work here in March 
and even as we approach the sec¬ 
ond anniversary of the earthquake, a 
large number of the people who lost 
housing in the earthquake still live in 
tents, and although there is a newly 
elected president, the prime minister 
still is not approved and there is no 
functioning government." 



Alidad Damooei 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


damooei@gmail.com 


Gary Mesko and Feryal Hirji '09 
Barnard were married in a beautiful 
wedding, which took place over 
four days, on the island of Zanzibar, 


Tanzania. The official ceremony was 
on July 16. There were many friends 
and relatives present, including a 
whole group from Columbia. Three 
groomsmen were from Columbia: 
Ralph DeBemardo, Gene Kaskiw 
and Stefan Savic '08. A great time 
was had by all, especially when the 
bride and groom were serenaded 
on stage with a special presentation 
of the Temptations' "My Girl" sung 
by Ralph, Gene and Stefan with 
the ladies as backup dancers! [See 
photo.] 

In June, Maxime Glass got en¬ 
gaged to Evan Hamick. The happy 
couple plans to get married in July 
2012. 

Dan Blank completed a master's 
in English at Oxford and began a 
Ph.D. at Princeton this fall, focus¬ 
ing mainly on Shakespeare and 
the early modem stage. The past 
year has been filled with travel, 
mostly Down Under: In February, 
he gave a paper on a fragmentary 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library 
at the 2011ANZAMEMS Confer¬ 
ence in Dunedin, New Zealand. 

He returned to the Southern 
Hemisphere in May, traveling in 
Australia through Sydney, Mel¬ 
bourne and Brisbane. Dan's excited 
to jump back into academia, though 
he probably will spend much of his 
time at Princeton trying to find a 
theater company that's at least half 
as much fun as the King's Crown 
Shakespeare Troupe. 

Jeff Petriello is producing his 
first feature film, Druid Peak. IT s 
set in West Virginia and Yellow¬ 
stone National Park. With the 
help of Josie Keefe and executive 
producer James Franco, this tale 
of a troubled teen and a bunch of 
wolves surely will be a beautiful 
testament to the practical applica- 
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Jared Hecht ’09 Reinvents Mobile Communication 

By Yelena Shuster '09 



) ■ ared Hecht '09 does 
sleep. Some nights. As for 
how many hours a day he 
works? "All of them," he 
says. 

Many 24-year-olds living in 
New York would sympathize. 

But few can say they're running 
their own start-up valued at a 
reported $80 million. 

in May 2010, Hecht co-found- 
ed GroupMe (groupme.com) 
with 29-year-old Steve Martocci 
as a group text messaging ap¬ 
plication that allows any 
phone (smart or otherwise) 
to function like a chatroom. 
Users form groups and can 
see and respond to all the 
text messages sent to each 
other. A year-and-a-half 
later, the app boasts users 
in more than 90 countries 
with at least 100 million 
messages sent per month. 

Like many inventions, 
GroupMe was inspired by 
love. Hecht's now-wife, 

Carrie Weprin, didn't have 
a good way of keeping 
in touch with friends at 
a concert; festivals are 
notorious for shaky phone 
and Internet service. Hecht 
knew they could solve the 
problem over basic text. 

He enlisted his good friend 
Martocci, the lead software 
engineer at Gilt Groupe, 
and a few weeks later, they 
developed a group messag¬ 
ing prototype. 

Within a week, the app 
had changed the way Hecht and 
Martocci communicated. By Au¬ 
gust, they had quit their jobs at 
Tumblr and Gilt Groupe, respec¬ 
tively, met with venture capital 
investors and raised $850,000. 

In September, they launched 
the beta version of the app 
and users skyrocketed beyond 
what they ever imagined. What 
started out as a convenient way 
to keep in touch with friends at 
music festivals evolved into a 
life-changing system for stop¬ 
ping crimes in a neighborhood 
watch and coordinating relief 
efforts after natural disasters. 

By December, Hecht and 


Martocci had raised another 
$10.5 million of financing from 
investors. Then, almost a year 
after the launch, and with 
competitors such as Facebook, 
Google and Apple working on 
their own group messaging 
services, GroupMe was acquired 
by video phone giant Skype for 
a reported $80 million. "What 
was most important to us was 
making sure people all over the 
world can experience GroupMe, 
and we wanted to take every 


competitive advantage we had 
to make sure that happened," 
Hecht says. 

Though his baby face and 
typical sweatshirt-and-jeans at¬ 
tire suggest an amateur, Hecht 
has been honing his entrepren¬ 
eurial skills since college. Work¬ 
ing his senior year as manag¬ 
ing director and publisher for 
Columbia's student-written and 
produced guidebook, inside 
New York, provided him the 
foundation for running his own 
company. As part of the Center 
for Career Education's (CCE) 
Student Enterprise program, 
inside New York was founded 


to develop management skills 
through student-operated 
businesses. "I was running a 
business with real revenue 
and a real product that was 
distributed with sig¬ 
nificant impact," Hecht says, 
reminiscing about receiving his 
own copy during freshman year 
.orientation, which he referenced 
throughout college. Dean of Ca¬ 
reer Education Kavita Sharma 
and senior associate director 
Beth Vanderputten served as 


mentors. "They were the safety 
net, and that was a rare op¬ 
portunity to have in business," 
Hecht says. 

Vanderputten was not sur¬ 
prised at all that Hecht achieved 
success so quickly after graduat¬ 
ing. "The level of maturity he 
brought as a manager usually 
takes a lot more coaching," she 
says. Hecht's editor-in-chief at 
Inside New York, Joseph Meyers 
'10, seconds that opinion: "Jared 
possesses a rare combination 
of traits — a gleeful, boyish 
enthusiasm and a hard-nosed 
pragmatism — that made him a 
great publisher to work for." 


GroupMe co-founder Jared Hecht '09 at his sleek Flatiron office. 
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Yelena Shuster '09 is a free¬ 
lance writer whose work has 
been featured in Manhattan 
magazine, The Fiscal Times and 
Cosmpolitan.com. 


The political science major 
oversaw finances, managed a 
core staff of 20 daily as well as 
30-50 freelancers, built a sales 
team and entered new markets. 
Under Hecht's leadership, Inside 
New York evolved into the in¬ 
tercollegiate guidebook to NYC 
with writers contributing from 
schools such as Fordham, Pratt 
and NYU. In addition, Inside 
New York finally developed a 
digital presence beyond a static 
Contact Us page. For the first 
time, all reviews were pub¬ 
lished online, along with 
a blog that was refreshed 
throughout the academic 
year. "We wanted to be 
competitive with Spectator 
and Bwog — something 
students paid attention to 
day in and day out — and 
not just Columbia stu¬ 
dents," Hecht says. 

Aside from inspiring him 
to one day start his own 
business, the experience had 
a more direct effect: Hecht 
was personally recruited by 
Tumblr president John Malo¬ 
ney to join its tech start-up 
after Maloney heard about 
Hecht's leadership with the 
publication. After a year of 
accumulating tech savvy as 
TUmblr's business develop¬ 
ment manager, the idea for 
GroupMe came along. 

Since then, the life of this 
young entrepreneur has 
been both exhilarating and 
exhausting: "Some nights 
you are on top of the world and 
think you're building the best 
thing ever, and then other nights 
you think that some horrible 
competitor is going to knock 
you off the face of the earth." 
Even so, he would never trade 
the inherent risks for a typical 
office job. "We're helping change 
the way people communicate," 
Hecht says. "That is the best 
feeling ever." 
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Gary Mesko '09 and Feryal Hirji '09 Barnard were married on the island of Zanzibar, Tanzania, over four days. 
The official ceremony was on July 16. Among the many friends and relatives who joined in the festivities 
were (left to right) Chantal McKay '09, Ula Kudelski '09, Katrina Cragg '09, Clark Koury '09, Jade Smith '09 Bar¬ 
nard, the bride, the groom, Kaitlyn Busier '10, Stefan Savic '08, Ralph DeBernardo '09, Erin Conway '11, Gene 
Kaskiw '09, Andrea Derricks '07 and Cody Steele '09. 


tions of a Columbia College degree 
in philosophy. 

After two years of consulting in 
the Middle East, Josh Mathew re¬ 
turned to the majestic Jersey shore 
in August. He enjoyed working 
in Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Syria, 
and he is excited for new paths 
ahead. Also, while living in Jordan, 
he had the pleasure of meeting six 
wonderful Columbia undergrads 
interning in Jordan through the 
Center for Career Education. He 
recently went camping with Phillip 
Hetcher '13 and Amirah Sequeira 
'12 in the Wadi Rum desert, where 
they woke up to a beautiful sunrise 
and a Ford Taurus stuck in the sand. 
Also, after some persuasion from the 
fantastic Dominique Jean-Louis, 
who has been working for the Office 
of Undergraduate Admissions, Josh 
interviewed about 10 Jordanian high 
school students for Columbia under¬ 
graduate admissions. He enjoyed 
tike experience because he could 
explain why he chose Columbia 
to many students who had never 
visited the campus or the United 
States. Through that process, he met 
an extraordinary young man, Thaer 
Al-Sheikh Theeb '15E. 

Finally, in March, Josh attended 
a potluck mini-reunion in Brooklyn 
with Dominique, Nhu-Y Ngo, Ga- 
brielle Apollon, Courteney Ervin, 
Maryam Parhizkar and Sumaiya 
Ahmed. 

The summer after graduation, 
Grace Park lived and worked as 
an environmental educator on the 
A] Meerwald, New Jersey's historic 
tall ship. Since then, Grace moved 
to Massachusetts and has been 
administering grant programs 
for renewable energy and energy 
efficiency. Most recently, she has 
managed a grant program that 
helps multi-family housing own¬ 
ers retrofit their buildings to save 


energy, reduce operating costs and 
help tenants save on utility bills. 

In her spare time, Grace has been 
an active member of the Columbia 
University Club of New England, 
and she has had a great time get¬ 
ting to know local alumni through 
its events. She now has moved to 
Washington, D.C., and is looking 
forward to connecting with Co¬ 
lumbia alumni in the D.C. area! 

And, finally, Yelena Shuster is a 
copywriter for Saks Fifth Avenue. 
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Julia Feldberg 

4 E. 8th St., Apt. 4F 
New York, NY 10003 


juliafeldberg@gmail.com 


Since it likely will be snowing by 
the time you read these notes, I will 
not say that I cannot believe an en¬ 
tire school year has passed without 
us at Columbia. No, I will not say 
that. Instead, I will dive right in to 
the updates: 


met there, but he will not miss the 
East Coasti s humidity. 

Laura Taylor is performing with 
the Metropolitan Opera for the 
2011-12 season. She has some excel¬ 
lent information and advice for the 
rest of our class: "Don Giovanni will 
be directed by Michael Grandage, 
who won the Tony for Best Direction 
of a Play for the play Red in 2010. 

Don Giovanni is arguably one of Mo- 
zarti s best operas, and the integrity 
of this production and its cast makes 
me proud to be a performer at the 
Metropolitan Opera! For more infor¬ 
mation on the Met Opera season and 
tickets, check out this link metop- 
erafamily.org/opera/don-giovanni- 
mozart-tickets.aspx. 

"For alums who are students 
at other institutions or still have 
their student IDs, they should be 
able to sign up for the Met Opera 
student tickets program (signifi¬ 
cantly discounted tickets for the 
2011-12 season and beyond). More 
information on that at this link: 


Laura Taylor '10 is performing with the Metropolitan 
Opera for the 2011-12 season. 


After working at a New York- 
based consulting firm for a year, 

Joe Saia got bored and decided 
to take the next logical step in his 
career — move to Silicon Valley and 
sell robots. He now is a business 
development analyst at RoboteX, a 
robotics startup in Palo Alto, Calif., 
that designs, manufactures and sells 
surveillance robots to police, SWAT 
and military organizations. Joe's ex¬ 
cited to work in an entrepreneurial 
environment, and he hopes to curry 
favor with the human race's future 
robotic overlords. He will miss New 
York and all of the great people he 


metoperafamily.org / metopera / 
students/ register.aspx. 

"This year has taught me that 
you can actually do anything that 
you set your mind to. Upon gradu¬ 
ating from Columbia, I wanted to 
dance and I wanted to teach, but I 
didn't want to choose between the 
two. As a Met Opera performer and 
a Kaplan Test Prep teacher/tutor. 
I'm able to do both of the things I 
love and still pay rent/eat/live/ 
go out. Sure, it took some hard 
work and difficult balancing acts at 
first, but the trial and error was so 
worth it. 


"I have friends who are going 
through a rough time right now in 
jobs that don't really thrill them, 
and I don't want any of my class¬ 
mates to feel like they have to stay 
in a professional situation that isn't 
exactly what they want out of life!" 

Emelie Kogut spent the spring 
in Geneva working for an NGO 
that helps strengthen legal institu¬ 
tions in developing countries. 
Aside from working, she spent 
her time skiing, wine-tasting and 
traveling around Europe. Now, 
she is back in New York City 
and has started a new job at an 
intellectual property law firm in 
30 Rock (which has also become 
her favorite television show!). She 
hasn't gotten too far away from 
Columbia, however, as she's still 
living in Morningside Heights. 
Even over a year after graduation, 
she still feels nostalgic seeing all of 
the freshman with their big, blue 
carts during move-in weekend! 

Nellie Bowles is using her 
Fulbright scholarship in 2011-12 to 
write for a newspaper in Johannes¬ 
burg on witch doctors in Swazi¬ 
land. She and Laura Seidman went 
on a romantic vacation together to 
Ravenna, Italy. 

A few of our classmates aren't 
quite done with school yet. Ve¬ 
ronica Couzo is attending Notre 
Dame Law and will be studying 
law in the hopes of practicing 
entertainment law in New York 
City or California. Ben Freeman 
is in his second year at Harvard 
Law. Pin-Quan Ng started in the 
Ph.D. program in government at 
Harvard and misses New York 
(and Columbia) terribly. 

Kate Redbum and Sarah Leon¬ 
ard haven't left the house since Hur¬ 
ricane Irene. Their hobbies include 
canning and growing their own 
water. They're adapting to Brooklyn 
just fine. 
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Colin Sullivan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


casullivan@gmail.com 


Season's greetings to the Class of 
2011! Now that summer is behind 
us, we each seem to have entered 
a new rhythm, whether it's an in¬ 
ternship, a first job out of college or 
continuing on to graduate school. 

To begin, Amanda Olivo is 
working on campus as a research 
technician in the [Virginia] Cornish 
['91] lab completing work in bio¬ 
chemistry. During the summer, she 
spent a month traveling Europe 
(Dublin, London, Paris, Venice, 
Florence and Rome). Throughout 
her travels she met up with many 
Columbians including Doug Yolen 
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Classified 

Advertising 


ADVENTURES 

running trips northwest leads all-inclusive trips in WA state. Check us 
out at runningtripsnorthwest.com! 


SERVICES 

promote your BOOK on tv, radio talk shows, print. Columbia alum offers 
free consultation. Frank Promotion, 561-737-2315, frankpromo@aol.com. 


CLASSIFIED AD INFORMATION 


REGULAR CLASSIFIED RATES: $3 per word for one issue, 
discounts for four consecutive issues. Ten-word minimum. 
Phone (including area code) and PO boxes count as one word. 
Words divided by slashes, hyphens or plus signs are counted 
individually. Email and web addresses are priced based on 
length. No charge for Columbia College class years or 
ampersands (&). We boldface the first four words at no charge. 
Additional boldface words are $1 per word. 

Display Classifieds are $100 per inch. 

PAYMENT: Prepayment required on all issues at time of order. 
Check, money order, MasterCard, Visa and 
Diners Club with MasterCard logo only. 

No refunds for canceled ads. 

10% discount for Columbia College alumni, faculty, 
staff, students and parents 
Mail or email orders to: 

Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530,1st FI. 

New York, NY 10025 
Email: cctadvertising@columbia.edu 
Online: college.columbia.edu/ cct/advertise_with_us 
Telephone: 212-851-7852 
Deadline for Spring 2012 issue: 

Thursday, January 26,2012 


RENTALS 

Historic Jekyll island, Georgia. 4BR cottage near beach. Weekly. Bingham '65 
CC. 732-571-0552, jekyllrental.com. 

PERSONAL 

DUTCHESS COUNTY, N.Y. CC grads contact Fred Ripin '54 for reminiscences at 
mauripin8@hvc.rr.com or call 845-876-3592. 


Community Impact Connect! 

We are looking for you! 

If you volunteered during your time at Columbia, you 
might have been a Community Impact (Cl) Volunteer! 

This December, we are planning a fantastic 
complimentary reunion party for you, our alumni! 

Send us your contact information to find out more. 


d 


Email Us at: CIAO(a:communitvimpactatcu.ora 
Website: www. communitvimpactatcu. ora/ci/ 
Tel: (212) 854-2617 


COLUMBIA JEWELRY 
at CUJewelry.com 

1754 Crown Cuff Links, 
Lapel Pins, Pendants. 
Lions, CU designs. 
Fine, hand-made. 

718.796.6408 



Alumni Comer 

(Continued from page 96) 


TIE, Keshal Patel, Ben Gaston, 
Bryan Kipp 'HE, John McGovern, 
Flan Gallagher and Felix Vo. 

Thomas Rhiel is a technical ac¬ 
count manager at Google in New 
York. He lives in leafy, pleasant. 
Fort Greene, Brooklyn. He's not a 
huge fan of the C train. 

Betsy Morais lives in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., on a fellowship at Atlan¬ 
tic Magazine. She has been working 
with the editorial staff and writing 
pieces that are available online. 

Having celebrated graduation 
aboard a bicycle in France and 
Italy, Joey Shemuel is counseling 
homeless and at-risk youth in San 
Francisco and learning how to 
pickle everything he can get his 
hands on. 

During the summer, Erie Rosen¬ 
berg spent time at home in Boston 
while making frequent trips to NYC 
to hang out with Class of 2011 bud¬ 


dies. He went to Coney Island for 
the first time with Ian Kwok and 
his cousin. He highly recommends 
it. He is attending Georgetown 
University Law Center (alas, not yet 
in the real world). 

Last but certainly not least, 
George Mu has entered the warm 
and fuzzy world of consulting at 
Booz & Co. (along with me!). He 
wishes he had all the frequent flyer 
miles before he spent this past 
summer traveling around Asia. 

Thank you very much to those 
of you who submitted notes, and I 
look forward to hearing more ex¬ 
citing updates from the rest of the 
class in a few months! Send a note 
to me at the email at the top of the 
column, or use CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. Your note 
will come right to me. 


the years, dealers have sworn with 
straight faces that the cows, dogs, 
cats, tigers and even one frog they 
had in stock were in fact lions. A 
few close friends with exquisite 
taste have spotted, and occasional¬ 
ly even bought for us, some of our 
favorite pieces, while other friends 
have had to be forcibly restrained 
from continuing to shower us with 
well-meant leonine kitsch. 

Building and enjoying our lion 
collection has informed and inspired 
my active Columbia involvement at 
the College, the Business and Law 
Schools, the Libraries, the Society of 
Columbia Graduates, the 1754 Soci¬ 
ety, the Columbia University Qub 
of New York and most recently, the 
Columbia Alumni Singers. I look for¬ 


ward to continuing both my service 
to alma mater and expanding and 
deepening the Lion Collection. 

To view more of Garrett's collection, 
go to Web Extras at college.columbia. 
edu/cct. F! 


Michael Garrett '66, '69L, '70 Busi¬ 
ness has lived for decades in Park Slope, 
Brooklyn, and Shinnecock, Southamp¬ 
ton. He spent his legal career as general 
counsel of global financial services busi¬ 
nesses and has devoted himself to a mix 
of legal, consulting, coaching and board 
activities; Columbia; photography; 
piano; gardening; fine-woodworking; 
and family, which includes his son, 
Justin Graham Garrett '98, his son's 
wife and two grandchildren. 
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Alumni Corner 


Hoard, Lion, Hoard 

Obsessively collecting the King of Beasts 

By Michael Garrett '66, '69L, '70 Business 


I n the mid-1960s, the captain of the all¬ 
male cheerleaders had the option of be¬ 
ing the Lion mascot. I became captain in 
fall 1964, and at the first football game 
donned the fierce and lifelike — as con¬ 
trasted with the Disneyish "Roar-ee" 
of current years — Lion suit. As in the movie 
The Mask, a quiet English major was suddenly 
transformed into a wholly different aggressive 
leonine character with complete anonymity 
and unlimited license. I never looked back, 
and wore the suit for every football and bas¬ 
ketball game and alumni event until I graduat¬ 
ed. Among many other adventures in the Lion 
suit, I met and spoke with President Kennedy 
in the Harvard stands three weeks before his 
life was cut short; pawed the girl who became 
my wife, Sandra Lief Garrett (we're both Leos 
and were married in August) and began 45 
years of collecting not wives but depictions of 
the spirit of Columbia — the King of Beasts. 

Our collection of lions from every culture, country and century 
and in every style and medium, including jewelry and clothing, 
exceeds (perhaps by quite a bit) 4,000 items. Through the decades, 
in the course of our extensive travels around the world and virtual 
travels on the Internet, we have amassed leonine representations 
including a 14th-century (and a dozen other) inkwells; a 19-cen- 
tury carousel figure; an elaborately carved Victorian dining room 
set; six different meerschaum pipes; 100 or so lion boxes; a work¬ 
ing porcelain lion toilet; 16 door knockers; 22 pairs of cufflinks; 10 
sets of earrings; 30 stickpins and tie tacks; 50 broaches, pins and 
pendants; 90 ties; seven belt buckles; six antique pocket watches; 
a dozen silk scarves; countless knobs, pulls, handles and hooks; 
14 mugs and steins; hundreds of 18th- and 19th-century images 


on paper; four lamps; 20 bronzes; a sterling 
dinner service for 12; 40 Christmas ornaments; 
innumerable stuffed and other toys; an 18th- 
century Yy *b sign; nine medallions; 17 military 
medals; and large prides of lions in base and 
precious metals, glass and crystal, all kinds of 
wood, simple and semi-precious stone, resin, 
plastic, cloth, paper and soap. The specific list¬ 
ing of objects within and beyond these catego¬ 
ries is a work in progress that currently runs to 
two volumes. 

There are myriad stories of the provenance 
and purchase of many of our lions. The car¬ 
ousel figure and dining room set came from 
scouring the merchandise listings in The New 
York Times. We found the silver service in part 
on eBay and in part in a most unlikely catalog. 
In Venice, we discovered a glass sculpture of 
the Lion of Venice undusted for 25 years in a 
dark comer of Salviati. In London, at Gray's 
Antique Stalls, a friend outbid a duke for an 
early 19th-century rampant lion silver inkwell. A dealer bought 
my favorite pocket watch for me in Paris moments before an auc¬ 
tion likely would have increased its price tenfold. In that vein, 
much of the jewelry, watches and art was carefully conjured 
away from folks who did not understand the value of what they 
had — a process that has become much rarer in its application 
since the universality of the Internet and other enemies of igno¬ 
rance such as Antiques Roadshow. When I paid a sculptor in Ja¬ 
maica with a large denomination bill, he tried to give me change 
in hashish. Leaving Egypt, we were stopped and surrounded by 
armed soldiers when a large marble head buried in our suitcase 
appeared on the security monitor to be a large bomb. Through 

(Continued on page 95) 




From left, a working porcelain toilet, or "Still Life with Water Feature"; the collector's kitchen, or "Lions on and over the Range"; and a special col¬ 
lection of small match safes, boxes, pipes and more. 
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hoose as many 
as you like. 


Q Business networking 
□ Lectures and presentations 
Q Concerts 
Q Young alumni events 
Q Private museum tours 
Q Sporting events 

Q Broadway shows and 
backstage tours 


□ Social mixers for all ages 

Q Meet the author 

Q Special meals and wine tastings 

Q Events with other Ivy clubs 

Q Family fun events 

Q Special interest groups 
of all kinds... 

.or start your own group 


It’s always your choice at the Columbia Club. 
Come see how the club’s many stimulating activities 
and events could fit into your life. 

For more information or to apply, 
visit www.columbiaclub.org 
or call (212) 719-0380. 

The Columbia University Club of New York [5 
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MESSAGE FROM THE DEAN 


Alumnae Enhance the College 
Through Leadership, Philanthropy 


ear Columbians, 

This issue celebrates the 25th anniversary of 
the graduation of Columbia College's first fully 
coeducational class. I wasn't at Columbia in 1987, 
but by the time I arrived on campus four years lat¬ 
er, it would have been im¬ 
possible to imagine Columbia College with¬ 
out women. Female students have made 
up 45-50 percent of every incoming class 
since 1983, and as a professor of chemistry, I 
have taught more than a thousand women. 

My female students have gone on to gradu¬ 
ate school and successful careers in a wide 
range of industries. And, like the members 
of the first coeducational graduating class, 
they have unquestionably left their mark on 
the College. 

Since becoming dean, I am even more 
aware of the talents and accomplishments of 
Columbia College alumnae and their dedica¬ 
tion to the College through their work with 
the Dean's Alumnae Leadership Task Force 
and Columbia College Women (CCW). 

In 2010, the College founded the Dean's 
Alumnae Leadership Task Force, a group of 
23 women who aim to shape the future of 
alumnae leadership, engage more alumnae 
in the life of the College and broaden phi¬ 
lanthropy at the school. The group already 
has raised a significant amount of money 
for the College. Alumnae giving to the Columbia College Fund 
rose 53 percent from Fiscal Year 2009-10 to Fiscal Year 2010-11, 
and several task force members made large commitments for 
scholarships. I met with this group in the fall and was excited to 

Share Your Memories of 
the Move to Coeducation 

ere you on campus during the mid-1980s, 
when Columbia College made the transition to 
coeducation from the all-male school that it had 
been for more than two centuries? As the 25th anniversary 
of the graduation of the first coed class approaches (see 
special section in this issue), we invite you to share your 
recollections of that turning point in the College's history and 
let us know about the impact that Columbia has had on your 
life. Please submit your memories at college.coiumbia.edu/ 
coeducation. 


hear about its many accomplishments and goals. With task force 
members' help, we hope to involve more alumnae as fundraising 
volunteers and alumnae leaders and increase awareness of the 
opportunities for alumnae to become more involved in Columbia 
College and make a difference in students' lives. 

CCW was founded by College alumnae 
in 1989 to create network within the alum¬ 
nae and student communities and build the 
legacy of women at the College. Today, the 
group provides resources and program¬ 
ming for alumnae and female students 
through student scholarships and a success¬ 
ful mentoring program. This year, as I wrote 
in the Winter 2011-12 issue (college.colum 
bia.edu/ cct/ winter 11 /message_from_the_ 
dean), the CCW mentoring program at¬ 
tracted more than 300 female students, who 
are matched with an alumna individually 
or in groups. And a survey conducted last 
year by the Dean's Alumnae Leadership 
Task Force found that more than 600 alum¬ 
nae were interested in volunteering with the 
CCW mentoring program. We encourage 
more alumnae to get involved. (You can find 
out more about the group at college.colum 
bia.edu/alumni/getinvolved or by contact¬ 
ing Sarah Seredych Trimmer, assistant direc¬ 
tor, alumni affairs: sst2132@columbia.edu or 
212-851-7977.) 


A s graduation approaches, we also are looking for ways 
to keep seniors involved. In January, at the Columbia 
College Class of 2012 Senior Fund Kickoff, I intro¬ 
duced my "3-2-1 Challenge." I asked seniors to give 
at least $20.12 to the College for three years, to ask two of their 
friends to do the same and to have their dollars matched 1:1 by 
an alumni donor. We've had a great response so far —122 seniors 
donated and 41 signed on to the challenge as of mid-February. I 
hope some of that response is due to my offer to match any dona¬ 
tions made on the night of the kickoff. An alumnus also pledged 
to give $5,000 when the Class of 2012 reaches 250 donors. Our 
goal is to reach 750 donors by the end of the semester. 

I am looking forward to seeing many of you at Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend, Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 3. All alumni 
are invited to Saturday's Dean's Day, one of the many events dur¬ 
ing reunion, and I hope that you will all be able to attend. In the 
meantime, please continue to write to me at columbiacollege@ 
columbia.edu. 





James J. Valentini, Dean of Columbia College 
and Vice President for Undergraduate Educa¬ 
tion (Interim) 
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Letters to the Editor 



Japan After the Storm 

Congratulations on a brilliant and beauti¬ 
ful Japan issue (Winter 2011-12). Terrific 
work. I like your breadth and depth of ed¬ 
itorial coverage; [it] makes CCT far more 
interesting, informative, intelligent and 
readable than just a straightforward alum¬ 
ni magazine. I admire the powers that be 
at Columbia for providing the resources 
to produce such an outstanding quarterly 
publication. 

Larry Grossman '52 
Westport, Conn. 

Congratulations on a fine Winter edition 
of CCT. The article on Donald [Keene '42, 
'50 GSAS] was great. And it was nice to 
catch up with Gerald Curtis. 

Wm. Theodore de Bary '42, '53 GSAS 
Tappan, N.Y. 

[Editor's note: De Bary, the John Mitchell Ma¬ 
son Professor Emeritus, provost emeritus and 
Special Service Professor in East Asian Lan¬ 
guage and Culture, also forwarded the follow¬ 
ing letter, which was addressed to him.] 

I was a minor and fleeting student of 
yours at Columbia College in 1968 in the 
Oriental (Asian) Humanities course that 
you and Professor Keene taught that year. 
The course and your and his conduct of it 
opened my eyes and mind to ideas and 
perspectives that have continued to nour¬ 
ish my personal and intellectual growth 
ever since. 

I never became an expert in the field 
and I did not pursue any advanced de¬ 
grees in any fields related to your exper¬ 
tise or the content of that course. I will not 
appear on the list of students who have 


become superb scholars in their own right 
and successors to your groundbreaking 
work in the field of Asian studies. It is for 
that very reason that I am sending you one 
of the unexpected fruits and perhaps un¬ 
intended consequences of your encounter 
with one anonymous student. The en¬ 
closed book. What the One Reveals to All 
People — Some Possibilities for Conversation 
and Action, would probably never have 
been produced except for the widening of 
perspective my contact with you and Pro¬ 
fessor Keene provided. 

Paul Luther '68 
Bernardston, Mass. 

Professor Gerald Curtis' article "Tohoku 
Diary" in the latest CCT was both fascinat¬ 
ing and inspiring. However, I find it utterly 
amazing that nowhere in its six pages does 
it mention the Fukushima nuclear melt¬ 
down. 

Next to the great Kanto plain, the Sen¬ 
dai coastal plain is one of Japan's most 
important agricultural areas. The fact that 
this area is fast becoming a nuclear dead 
zone similar to Chernobyl [and] that ra¬ 
diation from this disaster is already hav¬ 
ing health effects on the U.S. West Coast 
would seem to merit some mention. The 
Tohoku region is only 100 miles to the 
north. It is not immune to wind-borne 
radiation from Fukushima. 

Kenneth Eardley 70 

Underhill, Vt. 

Keene-sensei 

[Editor's note: Albon Man '40 forwarded the 
Winter 2011-12 issue of CCT to a longtime 
friend, retired Bucknell history professor 
David Lu '54 SIPA, '60 GSAS, and received 
the following letter in response.] 

When I finished Columbia, the commu¬ 
nity of Japanese scholars was still rather 
small, and I was invited to join its faculty 
seminar where Keene-sensei was one of its 
regulars. 

In summer 1964,1 invited him to come 
to Bucknell to speak about Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon at a summer seminar I held 
for high school teachers. I knew about his 
expertise on the Japanese Kabuki theatre, 
so nothing surprised me. But when his 
discussion veered to Shakespeare for com¬ 
parison, I was impressed by his ability to 
dte verse after verse from different plays 
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without any notes. He is a superb translator 
of Japan's literary works, because he is so 
well grounded in the English literature. We 
had quite a few Japanese students on cam¬ 
pus that summer studying English. Keene 
met many of them and remembered their 
names well enough to call them by name 
the following day. As for those high school 
teachers in my seminar, he seemed to have 
had a harder time remembering their 
names. In a way he was more of a Japanese 
than an American even at that time. 

His passion for things Japanese is un¬ 
mistakable. Columbia College Today's article 
captures the spirit of this rare individual 
quite well. 

David Lu '54 SIPA, '60 GSAS 
Bell Air, Md. 

Hoard, Lion, Hoard 

Your publication of the "Alumni Comer" 
article, "Hoard, Lion, Hoard" (Winter 
2011-12), about my lion collection, made 
my holiday season a joyous one indeed. 
I have heard from dozens of old friends 
and acquaintances, two fellow lion col¬ 
lectors, five collectors of other things who 
thanked me for validating their aberrant 
behavior and one fellow who just wanted 
to assure me that I was nuts. 

Michael Garrett '66, '69L, 70 Business 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 



I enjoyed the article about Michael Gar¬ 
rett '66, '69L, '70 Business' lion collection. 
Above is my lion, which I acquired in NYC 
on Third Avenue near East 60th Street. It is 
solid silver, 8 inches long, 4 inches tall and 
by an Israeli artist. I bought it in 1992 on 
the occasion of my 65th birthday. It 7 s the 
best looking lion I've seen anywhere. 

James J. Griffith '48 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Walter C. Langsam 
Walter C. Langsam '30 GSAS may be 
the "Walter" whom Armen Matigan '35 
is trying to recall ('25-'40 "Class Notes," 
Winter 2011-12). Langsam left Columbia 
in the late 1930s. 

I wouldn't be surprised if by the time 
you give Mr. Matigan a choice of "Wal¬ 


ters" he will have recalled the one he had 
in mind. As one gets older (I'm 94) the 
mind is a funny thing; whatever you can't 
recall at the moment pops up later. Ver¬ 
mont's capital stumped me; four months 
later at 3 a.m. Montpelier came to mind. 

I congratulate you on CCT. It's a fine 
publication. I look forward to receiving it. 

John McCormack '39, '40 Business, '48L 
Dallas 

[Editor's note: According to an obituary pub¬ 
lished in The New York Times in 1985, 
Langsam taught at Columbia from 1927-38 
and later was president of Wagner College, 
Gettysburg College and the University of 
Cincinnati.] 

Return of ROTC 

The response of Professor Emeritus Allan 
Silver (one of my favorite teachers when 
I was an undergraduate) to my letter ob¬ 
jecting to the return of ROTC to Colum¬ 
bia [Fall 2011] is in effect a roll-out of the 
newest model, an "improved" ROTC, 
call it ROTC-Lite: no uniforms, no guns, 
no drills; the trainees are in fact "indistin¬ 
guishable" from other students. Although 
just how other students get "firsthand ex¬ 
perience" of those who serve from train¬ 
ees who are indistinguishable from every¬ 
one else is a bit obscure. 

Silver points to Iraq war planners who 
"escaped" Vietnam service as a cautionary 
tale about "militarized" civilians making 
war policy, but fails to note that almost all 
Vietnam war planners were veterans of 
WWII and/or Korea, including the devis¬ 
er of the infamous "strategic hamlets" pro¬ 
gram, Columbia's own Roger Hilsman. 
This military experience did not prevent 
them from expending 58,000 American 
lives in pursuit of objectives that accom¬ 
plished absolutely nothing in the national, 
or other, interest. 

The larger issue, entirely missed by 
Silver, is the enormous and increasing 
dominance of the Pentagon in American 
and international affairs, as documented 
by Professor Chalmers Johnson in his 
recent three-volume treatise on the sub¬ 
ject, and as quantifiable in its astronomi¬ 
cal annual budget. Inviting a "stealth" 
ROTC back into the Columbia commu¬ 
nity validates and re-institutionalizes the 
military-academic complex and sends 
the wrong message to the wider public 
as to Columbia's independence from the 
warfare state. 

David N. Stern '66, 72 GSAS 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Professor Selig 

You published a letter last fall that called 
attention to retired Professor Karl-Ludwig 
Selig, who resides in a nursing and reha¬ 
bilitation facility at the comer of West 87th 
Street and Riverside Drive. I vacationed in 
Manhattan with my family this past win¬ 
ter holiday, and I took the opportunity to 
visit the professor, who devoted the better 
part of his life to teaching. While facing 
the challenges of medical problems, he re¬ 
mains alert and engaging. I am glad that 
my teenage daughter had the opportunity 
to meet a Columbia legend. 

Professor Selig was quite insistent that I 
alert all Columbia alumni to the fact that he 
continues to welcome both letters and visi¬ 
tors. For those who would like to bring good 
cheer to his life, his address is Karl-Ludwig 
Selig, The Kateri Residence, 150 Riverside 
Dr., Ninth Hoor, Room 5B, New York, NY 
10024; facility phone: 212-769-0744. 

Dr. Charles Markowitz '82 
Ocean Township, N.J. 

Correction 

The publisher of Jacques Barzun: Portrait of 
a Mind was listed incorrectly in Bookshelf 
in the Fall 2011 issue. The publisher is Fred¬ 
eric C. Beil. CCT regrets the error. Read an 
excerpt in this issue's "Columbia Forum." 


Manage Your 
Subscription 

I f you prefer reading CCT online, 
you can help us go green and save 
money by opting out of the print 
edition. Click "Manage Your Subscrip¬ 
tion" at college.columbia.edu/cct and 
follow the domestic instructions. We 
will continue to notify you by email 
when each issue is posted online. You 
may be reinstated to receive the print 
edition at any time by sending a note 
to cct@columbia.edu. 


CCT welcomes letters from readers about 
articles in the magazine but cannot 
print or personally respond to all letters 
received. Letters express the views of 
the writers and not CCT, the College or 
the University. Please keep letters to 250 
words or fewer. All letters are subject to 
editing for space and clarity. Please direct 
letters for publication "to the editor" via 
mail or online: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
contactus. 
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AROUND • QUADS 

A Look Behind the Core Curriculum 



Prejudice (1813); and Virginia Woolf's To 
the Lighthouse (1926). 

The Core Curriculum began in 1919 
with Contemporary Civilization, a 
course on war and peace issues that 
attempted to deal with "the insistent 
problems of the present" in light of the 
"persistent voices of the past." In 1937, 
75 years ago, what is now known as 
Literature Humanities joined the Core. 
Other Core courses are University Writ¬ 
ing, Art Humanities, Music Humanities 
and Frontiers of Science. CC and Lit 
Hum are two-semester courses, the oth¬ 
ers each one semester. 

The RBML, located on the sixth floor 
of Butler Library, preserves and provides 
access to important editions of, and in 
some cases autographed manuscripts by, 
the majority of authors taught in CC and 
Lit Hum. Additionally, the collections 
include subsequent editions, translations 
and adaptations, which demonstrate 
the transmission and reception of these 
works across centuries and attest to their 
continuing importance. The RBML 
also holds the papers of many of 
the important figures in the found¬ 
ing and development of the Core, 
in particular those of John J. Coss 
(Class of 1908 GSAS) and John Er- 
skine (Class of 1900,1903 GSAS). 
RBML is also home to the papers 
of Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS; 
Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 
1882,1884 GSAS); Harry J. Carman 
'19 GSAS; Irwin Edman (Class of 
1916, '20 GSAS); Moses Hadas '30 
GSAS; Douglas Moore; Lionel Trill¬ 
ing '25, '38 GSAS; Mark Van Doren 
'21 GSAS; Jack Beeson; and many 
others involved in the development 
of the various branches of the Core. 

The current CC and Lit Hum 
reading lists are available on the 
Core Curriculum website: college. 
columbia.edu/core. 


T he Core Curriculum stands 
out as one of the founding — 
and enduring — experiments 
in liberal arts higher educa¬ 
tion in the United States. With 
its curriculum and teaching methods con¬ 
tinually evolving, it remains as vibrant 
today as when it was instituted in 1919. 

Now, those interested in going deeper 
have an exciting new resource: two online 
exhibitions about the Core, produced by 
the Columbia University Libraries' Rare 
Book & Manuscript Library. Created by 
Karla Nielsen last summer as part of her 
work as Association of Research Libraries 
CEP Fellow based in the RBML, "Core 
Curriculum: Contemporary Civilization" 
and "Cure Curriculum: Literature Hu¬ 
manities" were launched in December. 

To access the exhibits, go to https: / / 
ldpd.lamp.columbia.edu/ omeka/ exhibits/ 
show/cc and https: / /ldpd.lamp.columbia. 
edu/omeka/exhibits/show/lit_hum. 

The texts and manuscripts in the ex¬ 
hibit, some of which date from before the 


advent of printing, come from a variety 
of RBML collections, including those of 
Stephen Whitney Phoenix, George Arthur 
Plimpton, Gonzalez Lodge, David Eugene 
Smith and the Libraries' first special col¬ 
lection. Early materials include a papyrus 
fragment of Homer's The Iliad dating from 
the first century BCE; a manuscript por¬ 
tion of the Quran, written and illuminated 
in 1259; a 14th-century fragment from the 
Hebrew Book of Numbers; and a 14th-centu¬ 
ry manuscript of Aristotle's Ethics, Politics, 
and Economics. 

Other highlights include a copy of 
Herodotus' Historia (Venice, 1502), owned 
by Erasmus; a copy of Homer's Works 
(1517) owned by Melancthon and Martin 
Luther; the first printed polyglot Bible 
(1514-22); Galileo's Starry Messenger 
(1610); Shakespeare's first folio Works 
(1623); Rousseau's The Social Contract 
(1762); John Jay's manuscript of Number 
5 of The Federalist Papers (1788); Mary 
Wollstonecraft's A Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman (1792); Jane Austen's Pride and 


Pages from Dante's Divine Comedy (left) and Hobbes' translation of Thucydides' The History of the 
Peloponnesian war (right). At center, the dust jacket for first British edition of Woolf's novel, 
published by Hogarth Press in 1926. 

PHOTOS: COURTESY RARE BOOK & MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
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Delbanco Receives National Humanities Medal 



President Barack Obama '83 awards the 2011 National 
Humanities Medal to The Julian Clarence Levi Professor in 
the Humanities Andrew Delbanco in the East Room of the 
white House on February 13. 

PHOTO: OFFICIAL WHITE HOUSE PHOTO BY CHUCK KENNEDY 


A ndrew Delbanco, the Julian 

Clarence Levi Professor in the 
Humanities and director of the 
Center for American Studies, 


received the 2011 National Hu¬ 
manities Medal from President 
Barack Obama '83 in a cer¬ 
emony in the East Room of the 
White House on February 13. 

Delbanco was honored, ac¬ 
cording to the citation read at 
the ceremony, "for his insight 
into the American character, 
past and present. He has been 
called 'America's best social 
critic' for his essays on current 
issues and higher education. 
As a professor in American 
studies, he reveals how classics 
by Melville and Emerson have 
shaped our history and con¬ 
temporary life." 

Delbanco was one of nine 
recipients of the National Hu¬ 
manities Medal; eight National 
Medal of Arts winners were 
honored at the same ceremony. 
Delbanco is a recipient of Columbia's 
Great Teacher Award from the Society of 
Columbia Graduates and the Lionel Trill¬ 
ing Award from Columbia students for 


his book, Melville, His World and Work. His 
essays appear regularly in The New York 
Review of Books and other journals and 
he is a Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and a Trustee of the 
Library of America, the Association of 
American Colleges and Universities and 
the Teagle Foundation. 

His new book. College: What It Was, Is 
and Should Be, will be published in March. 
He is working on a book about abolition¬ 
ism and American culture that will be 
published by Harvard University Press. 


Hire Columbians 

ho better to hire Columbia 
students than Columbia 
alumni? That's the idea 
behind "Hire Columbians," a new 
campaign by the Center for Career 
Education to get Columbia alumni to 
hire students for internships or full¬ 
time positions. For more information, 
go to careereducation.columbia.edu/ 
hirecolumbians. 





Classes 

1942 

1947 

1952 

1957 

1962 

1967 

1972 

1977 

1982 

1987 

1992 

1997 

2002 

2007 


Come celebrate Alumni Reunion 
Weekend 2012. The weekend 
will feature: 


In an effort to reduce costs and be environmentally-friendly, 
Columbia College Alumni Affairs and your class’s Reunion 
Committee will communicate with you via e-mail as much 
as possible. 


# Class-specific panels, cocktail receptions and dinners 
planned by each class’s Reunion Committee; 

“Back on Campus” sessions featuring Core Curriculum 
lectures, Public Intellectual lectures and more as part 
of Dean’s Day on Saturday; 

New York City entertainment options including 
Broadway shows and other cultural activities; 

& All-class programs including: Wine Tasting and 
Starlight Reception with dancing, champagne and 
sweets on Low Plaza; and 
d? Camp Columbia for little Columbians, ages 3 - 12 . 



Register today! For more information or to register, 
please visit http://reunion.college.columbia.edu/. 


If you register before Wednesday, May 2, 
you’ll receive a 10 percent discount on 
all events, excluding Broadway shows. 
New York City Ballet and New York 
Philharmonic tickets. 


Questions? Please contact Fatima Yudeh, 
fy 2165 @columbia.edu or 
212 - 851 - 7834 . 


SAVE THE DATE ^ THURSDAY, MAY 31-SUNDAY, JUNE 3, 2012 
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ALUMNI IN THE NEWS 


Judd Gregg '69 


■ Judd Gregg '69, former 
U.S. senator, congressman 
and two-term governor of 
New Hampshire, has been 
named an international 
adviser to Goldman Sachs. 

Joining a group of 17 inter¬ 
national advisers, he will 
provide strategic advice to 
the firm and its clients and as¬ 
sist in business development 
initiatives globally. During 
his three terms in the Senate, 

Gregg served as the rank¬ 
ing Republican member on committees 
including Appropriations; Banking, Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Affairs; and as chairman of 
the Budget Committee. He also played the 
roles of A1 Gore and John Kerry in George 
W. Bush's preparations for the 2000 and 
2004 presidential debates. Read CCT's 
profile of Gregg at college.columbia.edu/ 
cct_archive/jul05/ cover.php. 

■ Miriam Rahali '05's resort-wear fashion 
line, Marena y Sol, debuted last July and 
has been spotted on celebrities such as 
Paris Hilton and Kim Kardashian as well 
as in the pages of Us Weekly magazine. The 
brightly colored and elaborately embel¬ 
lished swimsuits, sarongs and caftans are 
made in India with materials from Dubai. 

In an interview with Spectator, Rahali 
explained the line is "for all the indepen¬ 
dent and free-spirited women." Formerly 
a Teach for America teacher in Harlem 
and disabilities advocate with the Victor 
Pineda Foundation in Paris, Rahali remains 
committed to philanthropy and donates a 
portion of Marena y Sol's profits to TFA, the 
Pineda Foundation and UNICEF. 

■ Dr. Russell Warren '62 nev¬ 
er made it to the Super Bowl 
as a player, but on February 
5 in Indianapolis he partici¬ 
pated in his fifth title game 
as the team physician for the 
New York Giants, 21-17 win¬ 
ners over the New England 
Patriots in Super Bowl XLVI. 

Warren, who played on Co¬ 
lumbia's Ivy League cham¬ 
pionship 1961 team, tried out 
for the Giants but didn't make it and went 
to medical school at Syracuse, becoming 
one of the leading orthopedic surgeons in 
the country. He has been surgeon-in-chief 
at New York's Hospital for Special Surgery 
since 1993 and the Giants' team doctor 




for the past three decades. 
Having been on the winning 
side in 1986,1990,2008 and 
now 2012, and the losing side 
in 2000, Warren says, "The 
Super Bowl is one of those 
games where the high of 
winning is so high, but the 
low of losing is so low." On 
the losing end of Super Bowl 
XLVI was Robert K. Kraft 
'63, owner of the Patriots and 
a Columbia trustee emeritus. 

- Kraft, who purchased the 
NFL franchise in 1994, is the first owner in 
NFL history to have his team 
play in six Super Bowls. 

■ Jodi Kantor '96's new 

book. The Obamas, has been 
making headlines across the 
country for its inside look at 
the first couple's lives. The 
book, which covers topics 
from faith and family to the 
unseen influence of Michelle 
Obama on her husband's 
presidency, was featured in 
The New York Times and The New Yorker, 
among other publications. Kantor started 
her journalism career at Slate in 1998 and 
was the youngest Arts & Leisure editor of 
The New York Times ; she has covered the 
Obamas since 2007. She was honored with 
the Columbia Young Alumni Achievement 
Award in 2003 and was named one of 
Crain's "40 Under Forty" in 2004. 

■ Julian R. Geiger '67, '70 Business was 
named president and CEO of Crumbs 
Bake Shop in November. Prior to his ap¬ 
pointment, he was a director 
of Crumbs, a cupcake bakery 
with more than 40 locations, 
including one in Morning- 
side Heights at Broadway 
and West 109th Street. Geiger 
also is chairman of the board 
of Aeropostale and previous¬ 
ly was president of merchan¬ 
dising for Macy's East. 



Jodi Kantor '96 


Dr. Russell Warren '62 
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■ Jennifer Schnidman 
— Medbery '06 was honored in 
August by President Barack Obama '83 
as one of the White House's Champions 
of Change Young Entrepreneurs for her 
education software company. Drop the 
Chalk (kickboardforteachers.com). She 
also was named one of Inc. magazine's 


"Top 30 Under 30" young entrepreneurs 
in the July/ August issue. Schnidman 
Medbery launched her company in 2009, 
after wrestling with the challenges of 
tracking students' progress during her 
time as a Teach for America teacher in 
New Orleans. As part of her venture, the 
computer science major developed Kick- 
board, a software program that allows 
teachers to make detailed notes and see 
patterns in students' work and behavior. 
Kickboard is in use in 15 New Orleans 
charter schools, and Schnidman Medbery 
hopes to expand soon. 

■ Brothers Courtney Reum 
'01 and Carter Reum '03 in 
September landed on Inc. 
magazine's 2011 list of the 
country's 500 fastest grow¬ 
ing private companies for 
their liquor business, VeeV 
Acai Spirit. The mention (the 
business earned spot No. 242) 
was among the latest in a run 
of media coverage that also 
included an August feature 
on CNBC's How I Made My 
Millions and an October article on the CNN 
Money website (money.cnn.com, search for 
"VeeV"). VeeV is the first liquor to be made 
from the Brazilian acai berry, a "superfruit" 
known for being rich in antioxidants. Read 
more about the Reums and their business 
in the January/February 2011 issue: college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/jan_febll/features^ 

■ Sharon Block '87 has been named by 
President Barack Obama '83 to serve on 
the National Labor Relations Board. Pre¬ 
viously, Block served as deputy assistant 
secretary for congressional affairs at the 
U.S. Department of Labor. From 2006-09, 
she was senior labor and employment 
counsel for the Senate Health, Education, 
Labor and Pensions Committee, where 
she worked for the late Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.). Block earned a J.D. 
from Georgetown, where she received 
the John F. Kennedy Labor Law Award. 
Speaking of Block and her two fellow 
appointees, Richard Griffin and Terence 
Flynn, Obama said: "We can't wait to act 
to strengthen the economy and restore 
security for our middle class and those 
trying to get in it, and that's why I am 
proud to appoint these fine individuals 
to get to work for the American people." 
The recess appointment came in January. 

Karen Iorio 
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Futterman Offers Students Career Advice 


W hat better way for students 
to learn about a field than 
from people already work¬ 
ing in it? That's the idea 
behind a series of dinner discussions be¬ 
ing hosted by the Center for Career Edu¬ 
cation and the Columbia College Alumni 
Association Career Education Committee. 

The first event took place on November 
28 at the Columbia Alumni Center, where 
a group of College students interested in 
careers in the entertainment industry gath¬ 
ered to meet with actor and screenwriter 
Dan Futterman '89; his wife and co-writer, 
Anya Epstein; and playwriting graduate 
student Jason Kim '08. 

"This sort of support wasn't that easy 
to find when I was at the College, but it's 
something I would have loved to have 
had made available to me," Futterman 
said. "It's a pleasure to help today's un¬ 
dergraduates." 

Futterman has appeared on Broadway 
in Angels in America and in films includ¬ 
ing A Mighty Heart alongside Angelina 
Jolie. Fie was nominated in 2006 for an 
Academy Award for his screenplay for 


the film Capote. 

Epstein started out as an assistant and 
writer on NBC's Homicide: Life on the Street. 
She and Futterman were writers and ex¬ 
ecutive producers for the third season of 
HBO's In Treatment and are currently de¬ 
veloping a new series, T, for HBO. 

The couple hired Kim as their assistant 
for In Treatment. He now is in his second 
year working toward an M.F.A. in play¬ 
writing at The New School. Kim previ¬ 
ously was a researcher at The New Yorker. 

Futterman told students to be wary of 
the maxim, "Write what you know," and 
instead suggested, "Write what you can 
imagine and expand the horizons of what 
you know." He noted that his and his wife's 
new series, T, features a transgender char¬ 
acter, and that they did extensive research 
in preparation. They hope to draw on com¬ 
mon experiences, such as alienation and the 
search for identity, in telling the story. 

"Be willing to be surprised by what 
path you take and the opportunities that 
come to you," said Epstein, who added 
that she never thought her job at Homicide 
would teach her so many lessons she 



Dan Futterman '89 and his wife, Anya Epstein, 
pause on the red carpet prior to the 78th Acad¬ 
emy Awards in Los Angeles on March 5, 2006. 
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could apply to her work. 

Kim came to playwriting after a period 
of indecision and an unhappy two-week 
stint as a paralegal. He advised students 
to be open to new possibilities and to 
"embrace the uncertainty." 

The series continues this spring with 
discussions on public relations, health 
care and international development. 

Karen Iorio 
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EAN'S DAY • SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 2012 • NEW YORK CITY 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


REGISTER TODAY! • WWW.COLLEGE.COLUMBIA.EDU/DEANSDAY 


Columbia College and the Columbia College Alumni Association are proud to 
sponsor Deans Day 2012. Scheduled for Saturday, June 2, the program provides the 
opportunity for alumni and parents to participate in thought-provoking lectures 
and discussions with some of Columbia’s finest faculty and prominent alumni. 

Deans Day 2012 is particularly noteworthy, as the Public Intellectual Lectures 
will explore the theme of “Science and Innovation.” Faculty and alumni will host 
conversations that explore questions in the field of science and the groundbreaking 
methods of research and solutions that are being discovered. These stimulating 
discussions promise a morning of intellectual discourse, which is the cornerstone 
of the Columbia academic tradition. 


Registration Opens — Alfred Lemer Hall 

Dean’s Continental Breakfast 

with Opening Address by James J. Valentini, Dean, 

Columbia College 
Camp Columbia for Kids 
Public Intellectual Lectures 

Lunch <jfe> 

Core Curriculum Lectures 

Affinity Receptions, including Varsity Athletics, college 
R eid Hall Reunion and Columbia University alum iTT 
Marching Band 


8:00 a.m. 
8:30-10:15 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 
10:30-11:45 a.m. 
Noon-l:30 p.m. 
2:00-3:30 p.m. 
3:30-5:00 p.m. 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 

Jacqueline Bryk ’13 Eyes Career in Broadcasting 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


L ocal television reporters 

seemingly have little in com¬ 
mon with the authors of the 
Western canon, but budding 
broadcast journalist Jacqueline Bryk 
'13, an English and comparative lit¬ 
erature major, argues otherwise. 

On a fall afternoon in Momingside 
Heights, after a trip to midtown to 
purchase film equipment for Super 17, 
the health show on Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Television (CTV; cutelevision.org) 
that she created, hosts and produces, 
Bryk described the connection be¬ 
tween her career goals and the classic 
texts she has studied in the Core Cur¬ 
riculum and her major courses. 

"Where can I learn to tell stories? 
From how the greats tell their sto¬ 
ries," says Bryk, who is currently 
studying abroad at University Col¬ 
lege London. "That's what reporters 
do; they tell stories." 

Last summer, Bryk interned for E! 
Entertainment News, the weekend 
edition of NBC's The Today Show and 
Fox's The Five. The last of these, a 
political talk show, offered the most 
valuable experience, she says, because 
it was just launching. "It was an in¬ 
credible experience for an intern who 
doesn't usually get to see that," says 
Bryk, who edited scripts, cut graphics 
and video clips, conducted research 
and interacted with the anchors. 

In May 2010, Bryk launched Super 17, 
which promotes positive health and fit¬ 
ness choices. Episodes usually feature a 
health expert, and guests have included 
TV personality Daphne Oz, author of 
The Dorm Room Diet: The 10-Step Pro¬ 
gram for Creating a Healthy Lifestyle Plan 
That Really Works, and actor Reed Alex¬ 
ander, creator of KewlBites, a website 
that encourages kids to eat well. 

"Health has always fascinated me; 
my dad is a doctor," says Bryk, the 
daughter of Eli Bryk '78, '82 P&S, chair¬ 
man of the Department of Orthopaedic 
Surgery at New York Downtown Hos¬ 
pital and a member of the College's 
Board of Visitors. "I've always been in¬ 
terested in topics that can help people. 



Jacqueline Bryk '13 is confident studying literature will 
prepare her fora career in broadcast journalism. 
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I think health is a topic that is not cov¬ 
ered much in college, which is where 
students are really on their own." 

Bryk likens Super U’ s format to that 
of breakfast shows such as Good Morning 
America. She estimates that she devotes 
20 hours a week to the show, which is 
filmed in Alfred Lemer Hall. At press¬ 
time, five episodes, each five to eight 
minutes long, have aired. 

Bryk was a student at Ramaz H.S., 
on the Upper East Side, when she be¬ 
came interested in broadcast journalism 
through YouthBridge-NY, a leadership 
training program run by the Jewish 
Community Relations Council of New 
York. That experience helped her land 
her first industry internship, with Fox 
Business News in summer 2009. Gareth 
Williams, the Violin Family Professor of 
Classics, chair of the classics department 
and Bryk's Lit Hum preceptor, points 
out that Bryk's journalistic experience in¬ 
forms her approach to literature. "Given 
her interest in the media and especially 
the communicative power of television 


news, she has an acute sense of the 
value of the spoken word," he says. 

In 2011, Williams wrote a letter of 
recommendation for Bryk that helped 
her secure a scholarship from New 
York Women in Communications. As 
a member of the nonprofit's student 
committee, she has helped plan and 
run its annual student conference. 

In addition, since high school, Bryk 
has been a paid literary assistant to 
Wall Street Journal reporter Lucette 
Lagnado. 

Bryk chose the College in part 
because she sought a comprehen¬ 
sive education. "The Core will help 
me in my professional career, be¬ 
cause being a journalist, I need to be 
familiar with all sorts of industries 
and have some basic knowledge 
about them," says Bryk. "I may 
walk into a room to interview a mu¬ 
sician; I have some history having 
taken Music Humanities." 

Bryk, a self-described "thrill 
seeker" who enjoys skiing and has 
gone bungee jumping, moved to 
New York City from Long Island as a 
ninth-grader and loves the energy of 
the city. "It's a huge draw for me to 
be surrounded by so many news or¬ 
ganizations," she says. "New York is 
where everything is happening." 

At Columbia, Bryk is carrying on a 
family tradition. Her mother is attorney 
Laurie Wolf Bryk '78 Barnard, and her 
four older siblings — she is the second 
youngest of six — all attended either 
the College or Barnard. 

"There's definitely that familial con¬ 
nection. Columbia was more like com¬ 
ing home than really going out in the 
world," says Bryk. "I like to say I was 
born into Columbia." 

To view videos of Bryk hosting Super U, go 
to Web Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 


Nathalie Alonso '08 is a freelance jour¬ 
nalist and an editorial producer ofLasMay 
ores.com, Major League Baseball's official 
Spanish language website. She also writes a 
career blog for women, herfabcareer.com. 
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Dean’s Scholarship Reception Brings Together Donors and Students 


N early 500 scholarship donors 
and student recipients filled 
Roone Arledge Auditorium on 
February 2 to meet and mingle 
at the annual Dean's Scholarship Recep¬ 
tion. This annual event brings together 
donors and students in a casual setting so 
the students can thank their benefactors 
and discuss their experiences. 

"This is a ledger sheet/' said Interim 
Dean James J. Valentini, holding up a 
piece of paper for the room to see. "As of 
yesterday, we spent this year more than 
$70 million on financial aid. But that 7 s 
not financial aid. Those are entries in an 
account statement. Financial aid is about 
helping other people.... I personally 
thank all the donors for sending us these 
students. Without them, life at Columbia 
would not be nearly as rich." 

Francisco Lopez-Balboa '82, benefac¬ 
tor of the Frank and Victor Lopez-Balboa 
Scholarship Fund with his twin, Victor '82, 
spoke on behalf of donors, recalling how 
it took 10 years to pay off his College and 
graduate school loans. Now in a position 
to be financially generous, he wants to 



interim Dean James J. Valentini refers to the led¬ 
ger sheet that notes that the College this year 
has spent more than $70 million on financial 
aid; Donald Margolis '63, donor of the Donald 
Lee Margolis Scholarship Fund, chats with one 
of his student recipients, Kevin Brown '14. 
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make life easier for today's students. "As I 
reflected on my Columbia experience, be¬ 
fore, during and after Columbia," he said, 
"it was apparent and really important to 
me to be in a position to help students af¬ 


ford and attend a great school." 

Komal Kothari '12, a double major in 
biology and economics who immigrated 
to the United States from India at 6 and 
grew up in Edison, N.J., spoke on behalf 
of scholarship recipients. The recipient of 
the Isabel and Irving N. Tolkin Memorial 
Scholarship Fund as well as the Charles 
Halstead Cottington Scholarship Fund- 
Columbia College, Kothari eloquently 
expressed how much it meant to her to 
receive these scholarships. 

"From the moment I entered those 
gates on 116th and Broadway I have felt 
engaged and stimulated," she said. "I have 
grown so much in these past four years. I 
have had access to myriad opportunities 
that I might not have encountered other¬ 
wise. The Core has taught me new ways 
of seeing the world and cultivated in me a 
habit of inquiry.... The connections I have 
built here will last me a lifetime." 

View a gallery of photos from the Dean's 
Scholarship Reception on the College's Face- 
book page: facebook.com/columbiacollegel754. 

Lisa Palladino 


Travel with Columbia 



CHINA, TIBET, AND THE 
YANGTZE RIVER 

October 20-November 7,2012 

Join alumni and friends on a unique small-group adventure 
exploring the history, art, and cultures of China and Tibet 
October 20-November 7,2012. Limited to just 24 
travelers, this intimate journey takes us to Beijing, Xian, 
Chengdu, Lhasa, Chongqing, Dazu, the Three River Gorge, 
and Shanghai.This air, land, and cruise inclusive travel pro¬ 
gram is the perfect opportunity to discover China and Tibet, 
from the hutongs of Beijing to Tibetan temples and the neon 
skyline of Shanghai. 


For more information about any of our trips, visit alumni.columbia.edu/travel or call 866-325-8664. 


Learn more. Stay connected 
alumni.columbia.edu 


COLUMBIA alumni 
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Mark Mazower, professor of 
history and the Ira D. Wallach 
Professor of World Order 
Studies, specializes in the his¬ 
tory of modern Greece, Europe 
and the transformation of the 
international system. He has 
authored numerous books 
including Hitler's Empire: Nazi 
Rule in Occupied Europe, 
which won the Los Angeles 
Times Book Prize for History, 
and No Enchanted Palace: 

The End of Empire. Born 
and raised in London, 

Mazower earned a B.A. 
from Oxford, an M.A. from 
Johns Hopkins and a Ph.D. 
from Oxford. He has taught at 
Columbia since 2004. 


How has spending time 
in many different parts of 
the world influenced your 
perspective? 

I came to history without 
knowing a lot about Brit¬ 
ish history or any of the 
history that most people in 
Europe turn to first — say, 
the French Revolution or the 
Third Reich. Then I became 
immersed in the history of 
modern Greece. So when I 
then returned to the history 
of these bigger countries, I 
was struck by how differ¬ 
ent they were, the impact of 
scale. That's not an insight 
that comes if you never leave 
your native shores. 

Can you elaborate? 

IF s only in going to the smaller 
neighbor that you can see 
what being a Great Power 
means for others, whether 
that is the power of political 
influence, money, prestigious 
ideas or an invading army. 

Living in Greece, you could 
never pretend that you were in 
a place that had ever enjoyed 
full control over its destiny. 
Whereas what Americans are 
now coming to terms with 
is a big country learning that 
lesson. Even big countries are 
small countries now. 


What else can we take from 
what's happened in Greece? 

It's a front line in some very 
big struggles, and they're go¬ 
ing to play out elsewhere. We 
used to think modern demo¬ 
cracy was fostered by the 
nation state but now it seems 
that power is leaching out of 
the nation state and is being 
determined elsewhere — ei¬ 
ther in Berlin and Paris or in 


what is happening to those 
ideas and those institutions 
today. Is the world becoming 
an ungovernable place and is 
the fault, if it is, in our insti¬ 
tutions or in our ideas?... I 
was glad to give the lecture, 
because I've been muddling 
through a book on this subject 
and searching for the argu¬ 
ment that I believed was in 
there, and while I gave the 


Five Minutes with ... Mark Mazower 


the Standard & Poor's rating 
agency; it's basically being 
determined by the market. 

So you have this huge battle 
between the politicians and 
the market over the nature of 
democracy. 

An older generation of 
politicians remembered the 
Depression and the Second 
World War as two forma¬ 
tive events that taught them 
that markets need powerful 
state institutions to prosper 
and to give them confidence. 
This generation no longer 
believes that, or they behave 
like they no longer believe 
that. So now the question 
becomes: Can we recover 
confidence in governmental 
institutions or are we simply 
going to say, they are not 
to be trusted, they are to be 
whittled down as far as pos¬ 
sible, and we're now at the 
mercy of the markets? 

In November you delivered 
the University Lecture on the 
rise and fall of international 
government. What was the 
premise? 

Basically I was asking, 
where did this idea 
come from that the 
world is a govern¬ 
able place, and 
that you could 
create interna¬ 
tional institutions 
such as were created 
in the 20th century, and 


lecture I had the illusion that 
I had an argument, [laughs] 
And I haven't yet changed 
my mind. 

What's the most valuable 
thing a professor can do for 
his or her students? 

Help them to think clearly. 
And write clearly, I suppose. 
It's one of the reasons I like 
teaching Contemporary Civi¬ 
lization. You end up having 
close relationships with the 
undergraduates, which is 
difficult to emulate in a large 
lecture class. 



How many languages do 
you speak? 

Greek, Italian, French and 
German ... and of course 
that's not nearly enough. I 
should really know Turkish 
and others to write properly 
on many of the subjects that 
interest me. But life is short. 

Are you married? Do you 
have kids? 

Yes and yes. We have twins, a 
boy and girl, who turned 
3 in December. 

What's your favorite 
place to be? 

We spend time on an island 
called Tinos, in Greece. 

What historical figure would 
you most like to meet? 

I'd start with Venizelos. He 
was the most important 
statesman in modern Greek 
history, a fascinating, mer¬ 
curial figure, magical with 
words, charismatic, beloved 
and loathed. 

If you weren't a historian 
or a professor, what would 
you do? 

I would be swimming every 
day, in a large river or the sea. 

Are there any foods from 
home that you miss having? 

It's always a struggle to find 
Marmite, of course — it's 
made from yeast extract. 
Don't ask. PG Tips are 
easier, on the tea front. But 
you can tell your readers 
I will happily receive con¬ 
signments of Marmite. 

( Address them to 
the Department of 
\ History. 

1 


Interview: 
Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 
Photo: 
Michael Dames 

For more conversation 
with Mazower, and to 
watch footage from his 
University Lecture, go to 
Web Extras at college. 
columbia.edu/cct. 
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Frouman Named Marshall Scholar 


lex Frouman '12 has been 
named a Marshall Scholar. He 
plans to use the award, which 
provides full funding for up to 
40 recent American college graduates to 
study at the institution of their choice in 
the United Kingdom for two to 
three years, to study economic 
policy at Oxford this fall. 

The Marshall Scholarship 
commission announced in 
November that Frouman 
would study at Oxford, al¬ 
though as of February 16 he 
had not received his official 
acceptance. Frouman told CCT 
that he would have access to 
"amazing" scholars at Oxford 
and added, "My interests are 
definitely still open right now. I 
do know I want to do economic policy and 
I have had exposure to, and experience 
and an interest in, financial regulation, but 
there's lots of time to change things up." 

Interim Dean James J. Valentini, who 
knows Frouman well, described him as a 
"great kid" and added, "He is richly de¬ 
serving of a Marshall, and I'm very proud 
of him." 


Frouman, who said he felt "humbled, 
lucky and grateful," originally doubted 
whether he should apply because of the 
competitiveness of the process. 

"It was the support of my friends, who 
encouraged me, and the notion that you 
never know," Frouman said. 
He also attributes his success 
to the faculty who supported 
him though the process. 

"I'm just glad my applica¬ 
tion resonated with the selec¬ 
tion committee and that my 
interview went well," Frouman 
said. "At this point, I think it 
was absolutely worth it." 

Frouman received a call 
from the scholarship's New 
York commission chair on 
November 21. "Hearing that 
I won was one of the happiest moments 
of my life," he said. "First I cried a little 
and then I called my parents, told my 
girlfriend and emailed my professors to 
let them know and thank them. I could 
never have won without the inspiration 
and guidance from my professors and my 
advisers." 

Benjamin W. Gittelson '15 


Alston Wins Prize 
at Sundance 

D irector and screenwriter Mack 
Alston '87 won the U.S. Docu¬ 
mentary Special Jury Prize for 
an Agent of Change at the 2012 Sun¬ 
dance Film Festival in January for his 
documentary Love Free or Die. Alston 
was one of seven College alumni pre¬ 
senting films at the annual celebration 
of independent filmmakers in Park 
City, Utah. 

The Sundance Film Festival selects 
200 films for exhibition from more than 
9,000 submissions, and more than 
50,000 people attend those screenings. 

Other College alumni whose works 
were screened at the festival were 
Ben Cosgrove '90, executive produc¬ 
er, Tim & Eric's Billion Dollar Movie; 
Yana Gorskaya '96, editor, Celeste and 
Jesse Forever; Timothy Greenfield- 
Sanders 74, director, producer and 
photographer, About Face; Carley 
Hugo '06, co-producer, Bachelorette; 
Ronen Landa '01, composer of original 
score, The Pact; and Elisabeth Vas- 
tola '07, costume designer, Keep the 
Lights On. 




“Give back to 
Columbia. 
Because it’s 
something we 
can do, and 
should do . . 

— KENNETH FORDE '59PS 

UNIVERSITY TRUSTEE 

THE 1754 SOCIETY 


“A SURGEON’S SURGEON.” 

Kenneth Forde, M.D., a pioneer 
in the field of colon cancer, has 
educated and inspired generations 
of Columbia doctors. 

Dr. Forde likes to say, “At Columbia, 

I’ve gone from applicant to student 
to intern to resident to professor and 
now to Trustee.” 

Now, he is leading by example once 
again—by including Columbia in 
his will. 

Join Dr. Forde and others in the 1754 Society, a group of alumni 
and friends who have made bequests and other planned gifts to the 
University. 

To learn more about Dr. Forde and planned giving, 
visit giving.columbia.edu/plannedgifts or call 
800-338-3294. 
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Roar, Lion, R oar 


FB Coach Mangurian Stresses “W Word” 


ete Mangurian brings more 
than 30 years of football coach¬ 
ing experience, including three 
seasons as the head coach at 
Cornell, to his latest challenge — 
building the Columbia football program. 

"Excellence in football is measured in 
wins," Mangurian declared upon being 
introduced to the Columbia community 
as the Patricia and Shepard Alexander 
Head Coach of Football at Faculty House 
on December 9. "We're going to use 'the 
W word' around here. We need to expect 
to win. It has to become part of who we 
are. We will not be defined by our past. 
We will learn from it and move on." 

Mangurian, 56, has done his share of 
moving since beginning his career as of¬ 
fensive line coach at Southern Methodist 
in 1979-80. He worked at New Mexico 
State, Stanford and his alma mater, 
Louisiana State, before moving to the pro 
ranks in 1988. There, he was an assistant 



Pete Mangurian spoke to fans about his 
plans for Columbia's football program at half¬ 
time of the Lions' 61-56 basketball win over 
Cornell at Levien Gym on January 21. 

PHOTO: MIKE MCLAUGHLIN 


to Dan Reeves with the Denver Broncos 
and moved with Reeves to the New York 
Giants and Atlanta Falcons. 

His only head coaching experience 
came in three seasons at Cornell from 
1998-2000. The Big Red finished last in 
the Ivy League at 1-6 in his first season 


but improved to 5-2 in each of the next 
two years, the best two-year conference 
record in school history. Cornell finished 
third in the Ancient Eight in 1999 and sec¬ 
ond in 2000 before Mangurian returned to 
the NFL for 10 more seasons as an assis¬ 
tant coach. He has coached in two Super 
Bowls, in 1990 with Denver and in 2008 
with New England. Most recently he was 
an assistant coach with Tampa Bay. 

"Pete Mangurian is an outstanding foot¬ 
ball coach," said Director of Athletics M. 
Dianne Murphy, whose ties to Mangurian 
go back to her days as associate athletics 
director at Cornell, where she was on the 
search committee that recommended hiring 
him in 1998. "He brings tremendous experi¬ 
ence with a plethora of impressive mentors, 
including Bill Amsparger, Dan Reeves and 
Bill Belichick. He has worked in great orga¬ 
nizations under Pat Bowlen, owner of the 
Denver Broncos, and Robert K. Kraft '63, 
owner of the New England Patriots. Pete's 




Help your recent grads spread their wings 

Spacious, well appointed studio residences at 
Griffin Court are priced from S599K, and can be yours 
for less than the price of renting*. 

pP^uU'Service Building with Complete Amenity Package | Landscaped, Two-Tiered 
Private Courtyard | 421a Tax Abatement and Attractive Financing Options 

Learn more at www.griffincourtcondo.com 

fsl Th« complete terms are in an Offering Plan available from the WE N D Y fRIFFON 

“* Sponsor. File No. CD08-0664. ‘Applies to qualified purchasers. 212.732.0372 


Summer Advising Sessions 

O ne of the relatively recent traditions linking genera¬ 
tions of Columbians takes place at the Summer 
Advising Sessions conducted by the Division of 
Student Affairs in conjunction with the Center 
for Career Education and the Alumni Office. These annual 
sessions provide information about Columbia for incoming 
students and their families so that they may "hit the ground 
running" when they come to New York, in the words of Dean 
of Advising Monique Rinere. 

In one of the sessions' highlights, alumni are invited to hand 
out copies of The Iliad, the first reading assignment in Literature 
Humanities, to the incoming students. Many alumni who have 
done so say it's a great way to connect with today's students 
and give back to the College. 

Following is a list of 2012 Summer Advising Sessions that 
have been scheduled as of mid-February: 


Saturday, June 2, Houston 
Saturday, June 9, Atlanta 
Tuesday, June 12, Boston 
Thursday, June 14, Chicago 
Saturday, June 16, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sunday, June 17, NYC 
Monday, June 18, Los Angeles 


Tuesday, June 19, NYC 
Tuesday, June 19, San Juan 
Capistrano, Calif. 
Thursday, June 21, 

San Francisco 
Saturday, June 23, NYC 
Sunday, June 24, Seattle 
Sunday, July 1, NYC 


Alumni who would like to participate in handing out The Iliad 
at any of these sessions should contact Patricia Carchi, coor¬ 
dinator, student-alumni programs: 212-851-7807 or pc2389@ 
columbia.edu. 
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experience speaks for itself." 

Columbia, whose last winning season 
came in 1996, compiled a 17-43 record in 
six seasons under Norries Wilson. The 
Lions avoided a winless season in 2011 
by beating Brown in the season finale, 
after which it was announced that Wilson 
would not return as coach. 

Mangurian is undaunted by the recent, 
and not-so-recent, past. "The first step in 
this process," he said, "is going to be an 
honest evaluation of where we are, how 
we got here and what we're going to do 
to move on to the next step. We have to 
change the culture." 

m REBOUNDING: Mark Cisco '13 set 
a Levien Gym rebounding record when 
he hauled down 20 boards to go with 
18 points in a 61-56 win over Cornell on 
January 21. Cisco broke an arena record 
set by two Brown players in the 1970s, Phil 
Brown in 1975 and Rob Crichton in 1977. 

■ WOMEN'S TENNIS: Bianca Sanon '14 
got the spring women's tennis season 
started on the right foot as she won the 
Flight A singles bracket at the 2012 Cor¬ 
nell Winter Invitational January 27-29. 
The Plantation, Fla., native did not drop a 
single set on her way to the title, beating 
athletes from Army, Cornell and Colum¬ 
bia. Sanon teamed with Tiana Takenaga 
'14 to take a second title, in the A doubles 
bracket. The Lions also notched two team 
wins to start the dual match season, beat¬ 
ing Hofstra 7-0 and Massachusetts 5-2. 

■ SAVE THE DATES: Saturday, April 21, 
Baseball Alumni Day; Tuesday, May 1, 
Varsity 'C' Celebration. 

For the latest news on Columbia athletics, 
visit gocolumbialions.com. 

Alex Sachare 71 


Women’s Soccer Celebrates 25th Anniversary 



Members of the 1986 women's soccer team celebrated a 25th reunion along with other 
alumnae and members of the current team. 


PHOTO: DARLENE CAMACHO/COLUMBIA ATHLETICS 


M ore than 80 alumnae, student-ath¬ 
letes and family marked the 25th 
anniversary of Columbia's first 
varsity women's soccer team with a dinner 
at Faculty House on January 27, hosted by 
women's soccer coach Kevin McCarthy '85 
and Columbia Athletics. 

Members of that inaugural 1986 team in 
attendance were Lesli Allison '88, Kyra Ti¬ 
rana Barry '87, Amy Bevacqua '88 Barnard, 
Mary Egan '89 Barnard, Kristin Friedholm 
Bissinger '90, Lynn Murphy '90, Kimberly 
Neuhaus '89, Lauren Nisonson Heller '88, 
Donna Pacicca '87 and former assistant 
coach Shawn Ladda. 

"We are thrilled to welcome back so 
many of our outstanding alumnae," Direc¬ 
tor of Athletics M. Dianne Murphy said. "We 
hope you continue to visit Columbia, attend 
our athletics contests and stay engaged 
with the program." 

Recalling her experience in the early days 
of Columbia women's soccer, Pacicca said, 
"Building up to that first varsity year, we 
played anyone and everyone. We looked for 
pickup games whenever we could. If there 
was a patch of space and a ball, we were 
playing soccer." 

Joan Campion '92, formerly president 
of the Varsity 'C' Club, said, "I was asked 
to speak on what Columbia women's soc¬ 


cer meant to me and my first thought was, 
everything! I'm so grateful for the opportu¬ 
nity to be here with my teammates and so 
many friends. They mean so much to me. I 
hope this becomes a regular event." 

Kelly Hostetler '11 spoke of the impact 
being a soccer player at Columbia had on 
her college experience. "Columbia women's 
soccer meant more than just games, wins 
and losses," she said. "Columbia women's 
soccer has meant friendship, support and 
family. We are grateful to those who came 
before us for giving us the opportunity to be 
part of this amazing program." 

When asked about the 25 years of 
women's soccer, McCarthy spoke about the 
women who began the program and the 
direction in which it is headed. 

"When l took the head coaching posi¬ 
tion, l learned of the history of the Ivy 
League, that many of the programs were 
pioneers in the history of women's soccer. 
Our program was no different," McCarthy 
said. "Initially, we set a goal of being a 
model program in our department in terms 
of consistency and competitiveness. Now 
we have moved beyond just being com¬ 
petitive in the Ivy League. We have won an 
Ivy League championship [in 2006], but we 
know that is not enough. We all want more. 
We are ready." 


Have You Moved? 

To ensure that you receive 
CCT and other College infor¬ 
mation, let us know if you 
have a new postal or email 
address, a new phone num¬ 
ber or even a new name. 

Click "Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct 
or call 212-851-7852. 



DATE SMART! 


Join the singles’ 
network exclusively 
for graduates, faculty 
and students of the 
Ivy League 
MIT, Stanford and 
few others. 

www.rightstuffdatinq.com 

1-800-988-5288 
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Coeducation: Then and Now 

A look at the continuing influence of the College’s landmark decision 



I n the context of Columbia 
College's 258-year history, the era of coeducation is relatively short. 
Plotted on a timeline that begins with the founding of King's College 
in 1754, women's arrival in autumn 1983 carves a notch nearly nine- 


tenths of the way down. And yet, for those who are 
first walking the campus today, those earlier all¬ 
male years are difficult to imagine. People see a stu¬ 
dent body that is split nearly 50-50 between men and 
women, watch women play on 15 varsity teams, fol¬ 
low their accomplishments in the arts and academ¬ 
ics — and wonder, could the shift to coeducation re¬ 
ally have happened so recently? 

In a way, the seamlessness of the transition is 
an important reason to mark the 25th anniversary of 
the graduation of the Class of 1987. Women's influ¬ 
ence on the life of the College was immediate and 
wide-ranging, and without an understanding of 
what came before, it is difficult to fully appreciate 
what happened afterward. 


As this special section shows, coeducation's 
ripple effects are still being felt — by women students 
and the alumnae who mentor them, by female facul¬ 
ty and the administration that encourages their pres¬ 
ence, by the mothers and children who are forming 
bonds over a shared undergraduate experience. 

It also is worth remembering that the decision to 
admit women was motivated less by feminist prin¬ 
ciples than by the dual goals of increasing application 
numbers and improving the quality of life for all stu¬ 
dents, which it did. Looking at the bigger picture, co¬ 
education, together with guaranteed student housing 
and the revitalization of New York City, has led to a 
sustained renaissance for Columbia College. 

For this, we celebrate. 


Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 


Illustration by Christopher Burrell 
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By 

Shira 
Boss 
’93, ’97], 
’98 SIPA 


On break during 
orientation, 
August 1983. 
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COURTESY COLUMBIA 
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Class of 1987 Heralds 
New Era at Columbia 


arking the end of the four-year transition from the all-male school it had 
been since 1754, Columbia College graduated its first fully coeducational 
class 25 years ago this spring. Nearly half the students who donned sun¬ 
glasses and mortarboards on that bright May afternoon were women, and 
while the fanfare that had accompanied their freshman year focused large¬ 
ly on their presence, the celebration by the end of senior year had shifted to 
their accomplishments: Most of the Class Day awards went to women, and 
the valedictorian, salutatorian and class president were all women. Collec¬ 
tively, their leadership and academic success made a powerful statement 
about how women had enhanced the life of the College. 


And their impact was only just beginning. 

Coeducation in part inspired, and in many ways 
contributed to, a renaissance at the College that con¬ 
tinues to this day. U.S. News & World Report now 
ranks Columbia fourth in the nation among national 
universities (it was 15th in 1983). In a marked turn¬ 
around from the turmoil of the 1960s and malaise 
of the 1970s, today's students are infused with 
school spirit, and satisfaction with alma mater runs 
deep. In a survey last year of graduates of all coed 
classes, nine out of 10 described their undergradu¬ 
ate experience and current feeling toward the Col¬ 
lege as "good" or "excellent." A record 95 percent 
of seniors last year contributed to the Senior Fund. 


The era of the all-male College lies firmly in the past, 
with reminders only in the realm of alumni, where 
any woman past her mid-40s is sure to be a wife or 
other relative (unless she is Anna Kornbrot '74E, '75 
or Ann (Candy) Stein '78E, '78, exceptions who were 
accepted into joint programs with Engineering). 

"We broke through that glass ceiling at Columbia, 
and women continue to break through glass ceilings in 
many areas, nationwide," says Julie Menin '89, chair¬ 
person of NYC's Community Board 1 and a candidate 
for Manhattan Borough President. "I remember all 
those times sitting in Lit Hum and other Core class¬ 
es, and especially my political science classes. Those 
courses and my experience at Columbia were vital in 
laying the foundation of what I'm doing today, 
and my interest in politics and government. 
It 7 s why I became a regulatory attorney and 
why I'm running for office." 

The first coed class, 1987, made a grand 
entrance, starting with admissions and fol¬ 
lowing through to graduation. "The women 
who arrived were extremely motivated to 
be intellectually, athletically and affectively 
engaged in the life of the college," says Han¬ 
nah Jones '87, president of the senior class 
and now a seventh-grade humanities teacher 
in Cambridge, Mass. "We had the backing 
of administrators and peers. What a crop of 
progressive, and basically nice, men with 
whom we went to college. We also had our 
path-breaking sisters at Barnard, who were 
already taking Columbia College classes and 
living in Columbia College dorms." 
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Donning their 
beanies, two 
first-years 
mark the start 
of a new era 
on August 29, 
1983. 



Members of the 
Class of 1987 
gathered at the 
van Amringe 
Memorial: 
(standing, left 
to right) Kokoro 
Kawashima, 
Vania Leveille, 
Marya Pollack 
and Shelley 
Coleman; 
(seated, left 
to right) 
Salutatorian 
llaria Rebay, 
Valedictorian 
Linda Mischel 
and Class 
President 
Hannah Jones. 
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Women 
accounted 
for about 
45 percent 
of the 
incoming 
freshmen 
in 1983. 
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"I felt 
proud 
for what 
women 
in our 
class had 
achieved by 
graduation 
in all 
realms of 
Columbia 
College!' 


Opposite: 

Stand, Columbia 
women! The 
first fully 
coeducational 
class graduated 
on May 13, 

1987. 
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Columbia received 55 percent more applications 
for the Class of 1987 than for the all-male Class of 
1986, and selectivity improved from 40 percent ac¬ 
cepted the previous year to 31 percent accepted. (The 
trend has continued, with 6 percent of applicants ac¬ 
cepted to the Class of 2015.) In 1983, the final tally for 
the incoming class included 357 women, 45 percent 
of the total of 800. The students also were more geo¬ 
graphically and ethnically diverse than in previous 
years and collectively had a much-improved student 
profile in terms of test scores and high school class 
rankings. "The College got better, more diverse and 
rejuvenated in the teaching as well," Robert Pollack 
'61, professor of biological sciences and dean of the 
College from 1982-89, told CCT in 2009. "It became a 
safer, happier, more interesting place." 

"Many of the women Columbia attracted in its 
first coed class were truly intrepid," says Linda 
Mischel Eisner '87, the class valedictorian. "The 
neighborhood around Columbia today bears only 
a hint of resemblance to the neighborhood in 1983. 
New York City's then-gritty Upper West Side near 
Morningside Heights was its own frontier as much 
as coeducation was." 

The first women who attended Columbia were in¬ 
dependent and assertive. They immediately stepped 
into leadership roles on campus, holding about 75 
percent of those positions at the end of their four 
years. "There was a 'beat the boys' mentality among 
the women, that perhaps our male counterparts 
were unaware of — perhaps we had set up a com¬ 
petition that they did not perceive or felt was irrel¬ 
evant," Jones says. "I felt proud for what women in 
our class had achieved by graduation in all realms of 
Columbia College." Among the prominent organi¬ 
zations with women at the helm were the Columbia 
Volunteer Service Center (president, Vania Leveille 
'87) and the United Minorities Board (chair, Annie 
Fils-Aime '87), precursors to Community Impact 
and the Intercultural Resource Center, respectively. 

Former University President Michael Sovern '53, 
'55L has joked that on Class Day 1987, "The only 


men on the program were from the administration!" 

In addition to the achievements of the valedictorian 
and salutatorian, women won a great number of the 
awards. "That added to the excitement and to the 
feeling that women in the class had excelled in un¬ 
common ways," says Mischel Eisner. 

Women have shone both on campus and as alum¬ 
nae ever since. Mischel Eisner, for example, a com¬ 
puter science major, worked after graduation as a 
quantitative analyst developing financial software, 
then earned a J.D. from Yale, was a tax attorney 
and now is in the public sector as a federal judicial 
law clerk. "With my Columbia College education to 
ground me, I am always ready to take on the next 
challenge," she says. 

"Is there any aspect of my life that would be the 
same if I'd gone to another school? No," says Kendra 
Crook '95, an M.B.A. prep .coach for the nonprofit 
Management Leadership for Tomorrow. "My intense 
love for New York City, how I approach things, why 
I'm good at my job, my appreciation for diversity ... 

How did I go from being a white girl in Maine, with 
not a single black face in my high school, to working 
now to help minorities get into business school? My 
first-year roommate was black, my suitemate was 
Asian, a lot of my basketball teammates and class¬ 
mates were African-American and Hispanic. When 
you live like that on campus, you start to think, 'This 
is the way life should be.'" 

Y ears ago, before coeducation at Colum¬ 
bia, that sentiment was reversed: It was 
the College campus that needed to re¬ 
flect the reality of the outside world. As 
a College student in 1980 noted in a cam¬ 
pus survey: "Life is coed, school should be also." By 
the early '80s, secular, all-male colleges were nearly 
extinct; the other Ivies and even the five U.S. mili¬ 
tary academies were enrolling women. How could | 

Columbia, as part of a large university in the middle i 

of a cosmopolitan city, make the transition so late? I 

In a word, Barnard. The undergraduate school I 

for women had been established in 1889, in part j 

through the rallying efforts of Annie Nathan Meyer, 
a student in Columbia's Collegiate Course for Wom¬ 
en. (CCW allowed women to enroll in a home-study 
program and sit for exams alongside male students 
for the same credit, but Meyer and others wanted a 
more substantive education for their female peers.) 

Starting in 1973, the College and Barnard allowed 
cross-registration of most courses, the Core except- | 

ed, and by the mid-'70s a portion of undergraduate 
housing had become coed through a Barnard ex¬ 
change program. But the coed experience remained 
quite limited for College first-years, who took Core 
classes not open to women and most of whom lived 
in all-male Carman Hall. A faculty resolution in 1975 
and student surveys in the early '80s offered some 
of the first concrete proof that the status quo had be- 
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University 
President 
Michael Sovern 
'53, '55L (left) 
told Spectator 
in 1983 that 
coeducation 
"ends a tradition 
that all of us 
are delighted to 
bring to a close." 
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"Barnard 
wanted to 
be what 
it was, a 
women's 
college , and 
Columbia 
didn't want 
to be what 
it was , a 
men's 
college." 


come unacceptable to most faculty and unappealing 
to most students. As Roger Lehecka '67, '74 GSAS, 
dean of students from 1979-98, previously told CCT: 
"A vanishingly small number of students came to 
Columbia College because it was an all-male col¬ 
lege, and many came because they had been led to 
believe that Columbia and Barnard students' lives 
were more together than they actually were." 

Carl Hovde '50, dean of the College from 1968-72, 
and Peter Pouncey '69 GSAS, dean from 1972-76, pro¬ 
moted the idea of coeducation, perhaps by merging 
or partnering with Barnard. But Barnard was unin¬ 
terested in such a path, as it had a firmly established 
identity and functioning structure as a women's col¬ 
lege and already offered its students the benefits of 
being part of Columbia University. "In the end, what 
many of us failed to un¬ 
derstand is that Barnard 
wanted to be what it was, a 
women's college, and Co¬ 
lumbia didn't want to be 
what it was, a men's col¬ 
lege," Lehecka said. 

The turning point came 
in 1980, when Dean Arnold 
Collery, a strong supporter 
of coeducation, appointed 
a committee of faculty and 
active alumni to examine 
the coed question. Ronald 
Breslow, professor of chem¬ 
istry and University Profes¬ 
sor, chaired the committee. "Everyone had a feeling 
the only choice was to fuse with Barnard, and Bar¬ 
nard would be swallowed. It was sort of a stalemate," 
Breslow told CCT in 2009. "From Barnard's point of 
view, there was no advantage to going coed, but we 
[the College] couldn't afford not to, from a competitive 
standpoint. Collery deserves a lot of credit for deciding 
something had to be done." 

Breslow and his committee replaced assump¬ 
tions with research. They looked at about a dozen 
other places where a formerly all-male college in 
proximity to a women's college had gone coed. In 
each case, the women's college survived. A prime 
example was Notre Dame and Saint Mary's, locat¬ 
ed as Columbia and Barnard are, across the street 
from each other. 

The committee also analyzed where College ap¬ 
plicants would come from, and reported that Colum¬ 
bia College would not compete with applicants to 
Barnard as much as with applicants to schools such 
as Penn and Princeton. The Breslow committee con¬ 
cluded that a coed Columbia and a healthy Barnard 
could coexist. The report was presented to Collery, 
who "was wildly enthusiastic about it," Breslow said, 
and subsequently to Sovern. Sovern took the findings 
to the University Trustees, who in December 1981 
approved making the College coeducational. 


T he arrival of the first female students in 
fall 1983 brought much excitement to 
campus and coverage in the media, and 
in the following years, many women 
from the Class of '87 and other early 
coed classes felt proud to be trailblazers. "It was 
a spectacular place, and I couldn't have felt more 
welcome," says Lisa Carnoy '89, co-head global 
capital markets. Bank of America Merrill Lynch, and 
a University trustee. "Every opportunity was avail¬ 
able to me: every course, activity and leadership 
role. And the Dean of Students Office, under Roger 
Lehecka, made a huge difference." 

Others were less attuned to their pioneering status. 
Dr. Laura Brumberg '87, who always had wanted to 
go to Columbia, recalls her high school guidance coun¬ 
selor telling her, "You're 
in luck, they're accepting 
women this year." Brum¬ 
berg hadn't known the 
College had been all-male. 

In many ways, the first- 
years in 1983 arrived to 
an already changed cam¬ 
pus. Carman Hall, where 
most of the incoming fe¬ 
male students would be 
housed, had undergone 
a nearly $1 million reha¬ 
bilitation during the sum¬ 
mer: new paint, furniture 
and carpeting; repairs to 
radiators, bathroom appliances and locks; and a re¬ 
designed main entrance and lounge. (Pollack, then 
in his new position as dean, saw coeducation as an 
opportunity to improve life for all students, and he 
pushed for renovations to residence halls along with 
guaranteed housing for students for all four years.) A 
new Women's Health Center was set to open in John 
Jay. The College's Counseling Service was expanded, 
and educational programs addressing issues such as 
sexual harassment and staying safe were instituted. 

On the athletics front, women began competing on 
varsity teams as part of the newly established Colum- 
bia-Bamard Athletic Consortium. Its creation was ne¬ 
gotiated by Pollack as a novel solution to Title IX, the 
federal law that requires equal educational programs 
and activities at all schools that receive federal fund¬ 
ing. The consortium included women from the College, 
Engineering and Barnard, and moved existing Barnard 
teams from Division HI Seven Sisters to Division 1 Ivy 
League competition. There were women's teams in 
fencing, tennis, basketball, track and field, cross country, 
swimming and diving, volleyball and archery. 

Women's presence in the classroom also focused 
attention on imbalances in the curriculum and the 
overwhelmingly male faculty (see "Women at the Po¬ 
dium"). Both needed updating to reflect the reality, 
not only in the College but also in society, that women 
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were taking their places as equals. Pollack and Michael 
Rosenthal, associate dean of the College from 1972-89 
and the Roberta and William Campbell Professor in 
the Teaching of Literature Humanities, met with hu¬ 
manities and social sciences departments to discuss 
the implications of coeducation, sensitivity in the 
classroom, the need for eventual course changes and 
the hiring and tenure process. Though change in these 
areas was slower to take hold, a major was added in 
women's and gender studies, the Institute for Research 
on Women and Gender was established in 1987 and 
Core content was tweaked: Jane Austen was added to 
the Literature Humanities syllabus in 1985, Sappho in 
1986 (and removed in 1992) and Virginia Woolf in 1990. 

The transition to coeducation went smoothly in 
part because the College is, by population, a small 
part of the larger university. Women undergradu¬ 
ates had been attending Barnard, Engineering and 
GS, and student activities and most courses had been 
mixed-gender for years. "When we were at the Col¬ 
lege, we weren't thinking about how recently the col¬ 
lege went coed, except for the number of women's 
bathrooms in Hamilton, which everyone made a joke 
about," says Claire Shanley '92. "Our experience was 
blended; we had friends at Barnard and Engineer¬ 
ing and Columbia College. It wasn't always palpable 
that this had so recently been an all-male institution." 

T he College's single-sex history became 
quite evident, however, after graduation, 
when the relatively few women entered 
a nearly all-male alumni pool. "I reached 
out to men, who gave me advice," Car- 
noy says. "Jerry Sherwin ['55] was my first mock in¬ 
terviewer." 

As Jill Niemczyk Murphy '87 found, some alumni 
didn't even realize women were being admitted. After 
graduating she called a senior partner at a law firm to 
try to network. "He said, 'Well, you couldn't have gone 
to the College,"' Niemczyk Murphy recalls. "In the ear¬ 
ly years, you'd tell people you went to Columbia and 
they'd say you must have gone to Barnard. It took a 
while for people to internalize that." 

"The energy of the coed classes is very different," 
says Kyra Tirana Barry '87, president of the Colum¬ 
bia College Alumni Association (CCAA) and the first 
alumna to hold that position. "Since we graduated, 
there have been women who've been engaged and 
members of the Alumni Association Board of Direc¬ 
tors and the Board of Visitors but it takes time and it 
takes numbers to change the culture and see a shift in 
the cultural tradition. As we hit this mark of being 25 
years since graduation, the time is right and the energy 
is right for women to have a larger role." 

Recognizing that alumnae are a distinct group with 
different perspectives and preferences than their male 
counterparts, the Alumni Office in 1989 helped form 
Columbia College Women. CCW has grown from a 
handful of women who met in one another's apart- 


SPEAKING 

OF 

COEDUCATION... 

TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
NOTABLE COLUMBIA WOMEN 

(answers on page 30) 

1. Which pioneering anthropologist and colleague of 
Franz Boas was the first woman to be appointed to 
a full-time faculty position at Columbia? 

2. Who broke ground in 1941 as the first woman to be 
named a full professor at Columbia and throughout 
the Ivy League? 

3. Which current chemistry professor was the first 
College alumna to join the Columbia faculty? 

4. Which alumna is a contributor to ABC News' Good 
Morning America and a former White House corre¬ 
spondent for NBC News? 

5. Match the movie or TV show with the alumna 
who appeared in it: 

1 secretary A MAGGIE GYLLENHAAL '99 

2 The Whole Nine Yards B JEAN LOUISA KELLY '94 

3 70 Things l Hate About You C AMANDA PEET '94 

4 Yes, Dear D JULIA STILES '05 

6. Cristina Teuscher '00, who won Olympic medals in 
swimming in 1996 and 2000, set an impressive 
number of Columbia swimming records during her 
time as a Lion. How many? 

A 6 B 12 C 17 D 21 

7. In which sport did Caitlin Bilodeaux '87 distinguish 
herself as a two-time NCAA champion and four-time 
NCAA All-American? 

8. Who is the only College alumna to serve on the 
University's Board of Trustees? 

9. Which female-authored Lit Hum staple begins with the 
opening line, "It is a truth universally acknowledged 
that a single man in possession of a good fortune 
must be in want of a wife"? 

10. What British member of the so-called "Radical Enlighten¬ 
ment" wrote A Vindication of the Rights of Women, one 
of CC's two female-authored requirements? 

11. What book rests on Alma Mater's lap? 

12. Which alumna inspired the Plain White T's' 2007 hit 
song "Hey There Delilah"? 
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Women's 
athletics has 
grown from 
eight teams 
in 1983 to 15 
today, including 
field hockey. 



merits to a more visible group that has an executive 
board, runs a sizeable mentoring program for students 
(see "Women's Wisdom") and funds a current-use 
scholarship each year. 

"I didn't make a lot of friends on campus. Once I 
left Columbia, I felt I should start meeting people, and 
wanted to build an alumni network," says Siheun 
Song '07, whose gateway to building that network 
was attending a CCW event at Dylan's Candy Bar in 
Manhattan. She became involved with the group and 
now chairs the CCW executive board. "I'm very com¬ 
fortable in a group of women, and having a group to 
address women's issues is really important." 

Active participation in CCW, however, still is 
small compared to the number of alumnae. "Bar¬ 
nard has such great programs. I'd love to sit with 
them and learn from them," Song says. "Barnard is 
more established, has a greater number of alumnae 


and is more experienced at communicating." Aside 
from several joint reunion events, alumnae activities 
of the two schools remain largely separated. 

In April 2010, another women's group was 
formed, the Dean's Alumnae Leadership Task Force, 
with a mission to engage more women in the life of 
the College. The 23 members have participated in 
outreach and fact-finding efforts including an alum¬ 
ni survey of members of the Classes of 1987-2010. "I 
think we'd all felt neglected in a way. There weren't 
any women who'd been looking out for us," says 
Sherri Pancer Wolf '90, a member of the task force's 
regional outreach subcommittee. Wolf hosted a lun¬ 
cheon for Boston-area alumnae, which was attended 
by the dean. "It was refreshing to find out there were 
so many successful, interesting women and that they 
wanted to be involved and engaged," Wolf says. 

Barry, a member of the task force in addition to be¬ 
ing CCAA president, says, "We want alumnae to be 
connected because we want them to have a voice at 
the table and a leadership role in terms of determining 
how the College moves forward. Women in leadership 
positions in their careers and in the alumni network is 
aspirational for the women coming behind us." 

Wolf sent her daughters to all-girls high schools. 
"I'd only want to see them go to a coed college if it 
has a network in place to support them and guide 
their success," she says. "I think Columbia has fi¬ 
nally reached that point and it will only get better 
from here. 


Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA is a contributing writer 
to CCT. 


Some moments 
transcend 
any era. 
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Women at the Podium 

Coeducation spurred recruitment of female faculty, 
though parity remains a work in progress 


A fter Columbia admitted its first women students in 1983, the balance 
of the incoming classes shifted from all-male to a nearly equal mix, 
with the Class of '87 being 45 percent women. The other side of the 
lectern, however, remained overwhelmingly male: The Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, which includes the College, counted merely 21 tenured 
women faculty members at the time, representing 7 percent of tenured 
professors. The decision to go coed inspired the administration to look 
into hiring and promoting more women faculty but it took a number 
of years for the movement to take hold, and the issue remains a work 
s ^J ra in progress at Columbia, as it is on campuses nationwide. 


Boss 
’93, ’97], 
’98 SIPA 


Kathryn 
Johnston, 
associate 
professor of 
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teaches 
Frontiers of 
Science, 


"When the [New York] Daily News asked me why 
it was necessary that we admit women to the Col¬ 
lege, I replied, 'Because half of the smart people in 
America are women/" recalls Robert Pollack '61, 
professor of biological sciences and dean of the Col¬ 
lege at the time of coeducation. "That remains the 
case. My colleagues here in the Arts and Sciences 
and on the Commission on the Status of Women 
agree we have a lot of work ahead of us if the fac¬ 
ulty who teach our students are to be chosen from 
the very largest pool of the smartest young aspiring 
professors. When that is so, I am confident that half 
the faculty will be women as well." 

"Reaching parity requires sustained commitment 
and concerted effort," agrees Andrew Davidson, vice 


provost for academic planning, who noted a steady 
increase over the past 20 years in the proportion of 
tenure-track and tenured female faculty members in 
the Arts and Sciences. "A central mission of my of¬ 
fice is partnering with the schools across Columbia 
to enhance faculty and pipeline diversity." 

Progress certainly has been made. Women now 
make up 42 percent of the tenure-track faculty of Arts 
and Sciences and 27 percent of tenured professors. 
That's a long way from the 1970s and 1980s, when 
women professors were so few that they networked 
over lunch (and didn't need a particularly big table). 
"Men would come over and ask, 'Are you hatching a 
conspiracy?"' says Joan Ferrante, professor emerita of 
English and comparative literature. 

In a sense, eventually they did. A group 
of concerned faculty members from across 
the University formed a committee in 2004 
— cochaired by Alice Kessler-Harris of the 
Department of Flistory and Susan Sturm of 
the Law School — to advise the new presi¬ 
dent, Lee C. Bollinger, on the issue of fac¬ 
ulty diversity. Two committee members had 
been involved in the University Senate's 
Commission on the Status of Women, which 
in 2001 produced what became known as 
"the pipeline report." It showed that except 
for pockets in the humanities, departments 
were not hiring women in numbers com¬ 
mensurate with their availability. 

Out of the advisory committee's recom¬ 
mendations came a new administrative posi¬ 
tion, vice provost for diversity initiatives, in 
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"Hiring 
female 
faculty is 
wonder¬ 
ful, but if 
you're not 
getting the 
women 
through to 
the faculty 
level to be 
hired, it's 
a huge 
problem." 


The Miriam 
Champion 
Professor of 
History Martha 
Howell 79 
GSAS has been 
involved with 
hiring faculty 
for decades. 


2004, followed by a $15 million fund with which to 
recmit women and minority faculty in 2005 and the 
Office of Work/Life in 2007. "The initiatives led to dra¬ 
matic improvements in diversity," says Darcy Kelley 
'70 Barnard, the Harold Weintraub Professor of Biologi¬ 
cal Sciences, who in 1982 was recruited from Princeton 
to become the first tenured female professor in the biol¬ 
ogy department. "It changed the face of the place, par¬ 
ticularly noticeable in the sciences. All of our diversity 
appointments have been extraordinary." 

A published account of the committee's efforts 
explained the importance of revamping the Uni¬ 
versity's hiring practices at the departmental level: 
"Nothing is more important for the intellectual vital¬ 
ity of a university than the rigor and creativity with 
which searches are undertaken. To produce better 
diversity outcomes, every aspect of the process — 
from where ads are placed to how recruiting visits 
are structured — had to be examined," wrote Jean 
Howard, the George Delacorte Professor in the Hu¬ 
manities and former vice provost for diversity ini¬ 
tiatives, who co-authored the account in 2007 with 
Sturm and two law students. To further raise aware¬ 
ness, a series of dinner presentations were made to 
departmental search committee chairs; the presenta¬ 
tions showed how many women and minority can¬ 
didates had been hired by that department in the 
past 15 years, compared the statistics to departments 
at peer institutions and discussed tools to improve 
outreach and recruitment among those same groups. 

Among those hired in 2006 was Kathryn Johnston, 
associate professor of astronomy, who was recruited 
from Wesleyan. "I came here thinking I wanted to be 
somewhere that cares about encouraging diversity in 



academia," Johnston says. "There's always the ques¬ 
tion of whether you should take a job if it's offered 
under a special program. Will you be stigmatized? 
I came here wanting to work on these issues but not 
wanting to be seen as a woman who was hired for 
being a woman. And I have never felt that." 

Johnston is among the four women professors who 
are teaching the Core Curriculum's "Frontiers of Sci¬ 
ence" course to first-years this academic year. The 
others are Kelley, Terry Plank '93 GSAS, a professor of 
earth science at the College and Lamont-Doherty Earth 
Observatory, and Virginia Cornish '91, tide Helena Ru¬ 
binstein Professor of Chemistry. (Eight professors total 
teach the course annually.) "It doesn't hurt for the en¬ 
tire incoming class, about 1,200 students, to be taught 
Frontiers of Science by [a group that's] half women — 
and spectacular scientists," Kelley says, pointing to her 
colleagues' achievements in their respective fields. 

T he humanities and social sciences depart¬ 
ments are closer to parity than the natural 
sciences, mirroring the situation nation¬ 
wide. The Miriam Champion Professor 
of History Martha Howell '79 GSAS, who 
previously chaired the history department, described 
a time during the 1990s when all new hires were inad¬ 
vertently male, even though close to half of all the new 
history Ph.D.s in the country were women. "I chaired 
some of the committees, I was actively involved, I was 
watching what was happening, and we hired all men," 
she recalls. "One day we said, 'My goodness, our junior 
faculty is all male!' For me that could be interpreted as 
a sign that we had become gender-blind. In fact, it was 
a statistical bump: For a few years, the strongest can¬ 
didates all happened to be male. ... A few years later, 
the strongest applicants included women and in some 
cases were mostly women. And so we hired women." 

Not all fields enjoy a 50-50 gender mix of graduate 
students, and the pipeline is a hot topic in diversity: 
Are enough qualified women and minority candi¬ 
dates available to hire, tenure and form faculties that 
reflect the population as a whole? "You're not go¬ 
ing to get to 50-50 for a long time, because women 
weren't in the Ph.D. pools 20 or more years ago," 
Howard says. "You're going to approach parity very 
slowly. The status you want is: 'Are we hiring women 
now commensurate with the women available in the 
pool?'" 

Universities develop the very pipeline that they rely 
on to hire faculty members, so schools like Columbia 
must pay attention to and promote the diversity of 
undergraduates and Ph.D. candidates going into un¬ 
derrepresented fields. "Our Admissions Office vigor¬ 
ously recruits qualified female applicants in sciences 
in an effort to continue to fill the pipeline but we also 
need to strengthen such collaborations as those with 
the Columbia Secondary School for Math, Science & 
Engineering in order to prepare girls for careers in 
science — especially academic careers," says Kathryn 
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Yatrakis, dean of academic affairs and senior associate 
v.p. for arts and sciences. 

More difficult to solve is the issue of retention. "In 
the sciences, especially the biological sciences, women 
drop out between the post-doc and the first academic 
position to do things not so draconian in their time de¬ 
mands," Kelley says. "That coincides with the push to 
start a family." 

Johnston says she herself has wondered if she 
would have waited to have children until she was ten¬ 
ured, had she been at Columbia when she was starting 
out in academia and not at a smaller school. "That's a 
very tricky level," she says of women in graduate and 
post-doc positions. "Hiring [female] faculty is won¬ 
derful, but if you're not getting the women through 
to the faculty level to be hired, it's a huge problem. I'd 
like to see Columbia do more at the pipeline level." 

Policies that help support women have been bol¬ 
stered by the Office of Work/Life. "It was our par¬ 
ents' generation and the generation before who really 
had to get in the door, and now there's a substantial 
presence of women in all faculty. What's harder now 
is making life work in academia for men and women 
in a way that fits with everything else you want to 
do," Johnston says. 

Columbia has improved its parental leave policies 
and helps faculty navigate childcare and public and 


independent schools for their children. It also provides 
some emergency backup care and guidance regarding 
eldercare. Several lactation rooms around campus are 
equipped with hospital-grade pumps and are in high 
demand, mostly by faculty, staff and students who do 
not have private offices, notes Carol Hoffman, associ¬ 
ate provost and director of the Office of Work/Life. 

A continuing challenge is availability of affordable, 
high-quality childcare. As an initial step, Columbia 
has instituted a new annual benefit of a $1,000 grant 
per family for eligible faculty and staff to help cover 
childcare costs for children under 5. "[Affordable 
childcare] is a common problem across academia, and 
particularly in New York because New York is so ex¬ 
pensive," Johnston says. "Paying for childcare takes 
an entire graduate student salary for one child, so you 
basically can't afford to have children." 

Although work-life issues affect both men and. 
women, they traditionally exert a greater influence 
on women's careers, and benefits are used more 
heavily by women, Hoffman notes. 

"If we really want to integrate women fully into the 
life of the institution, we need to pay attention to these 
needs," Howard says. Many women faculty members, 
she adds, "bring enormous distinction and leadership 
ability to the University, the departments they belong 
to and the wider intellectual community." Q 


Darcy Kelley 
70 Barnard, 
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"The work¬ 
place is not 
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segregated, 
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cating that 
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program, 
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a value to 
women's 
communi¬ 
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Women’s Wisdom 

Columbia College Women matches students with alumnae 
in successful mentorship program 


fter Sherri Pancer Wolf '90 graduated as a member of the College's 
fourth coed class, she went to work on Wall Street and encountered 
a Barnard grad with an advantage: "She had a mentor at the firm via 
her Barnard network, and I didn't," Wolf says. "I realized what I was 
missing. It adds great value to have women out there who can support 


you and counsel you in your career. 


For the earliest coed classes, however, there were no 
College alumnae to call upon for advice and network¬ 
ing. All alumni past their mid-20s were male. Within a 
few years of the College becoming coed, a handful of 
alumnae started meeting — at the urging of the Alum¬ 
ni Office — as part of a new group, Columbia College 
Women (college.columbia.edu / alumni / committees / 
ccw). From the start, the group focused on staying in¬ 
volved with the Columbia community by developing 
mentor relationships with female students. "We were 
all early in our careers, so a lot of it was what you'd 
call peer mentoring," says Jill Niemczyk Murphy '87, 
among the first members of CCW. 

After 25 years of graduating classes that have been 
roughly half women, the landscape has changed re¬ 
markably. The pool of alumnae has increased, many 
have reached leadership positions in their careers 
and all have life experience and wisdom to share. The 
CCW mentoring program, meanwhile, has grown 
from 35 one-on-one matches in 1993, its first year, to 
180 such matches today; an additional 150 juniors 
participate in group events. (Before this academic 
year both juniors and seniors were matched one-on- 
one with mentors, but when the student application 
numbers climbed upward of 360, program leaders 
decided to limit the direct matches to seniors.) 

"We've seen tremendous growth this academic 
year. Women are realizing the importance of net¬ 
working and putting yourself out there," says Si- 
heun Song '07, chair of the CCW executive board. 
"It's great to see the network of women support one 
another and make friends. It is a network that helps 
women find solutions when navigating a complex, 
modern world with many demands." 

"CCW has been an amazing way for me to get 
to know not only alumnae but also my peers," says 
Negin Navab '12, an economics major. "It's created a 
great sense of community among women in the Col¬ 
lege and really just a great sense of pride for being 
part of that community." 


While male alumni certainly have been helpful 
to graduates of both genders, many women express 
the desire for a network composed of other women. 
"The workplace is not gender-segregated, and we're 
not advocating that in this program, but there's a 
value to women's communities," says Claire Shan- 
ley '92, past chair of CCW. "Men are socialized to 
be networkers in their careers, and women are less 
comfortable looking out for themselves, celebrat¬ 
ing their accomplishments and being more tactical 
in planning where they want to be in their careers. 
We emphasize goals, making a career plan and be¬ 
ing pragmatic but also strategic about career goals." 

Nidhi Hebbar '12, an economics-operations re¬ 
search major, says, "In only a few months, my men¬ 
tor, Leora Kelman '09, has helped me figure out how 
to establish a work-life balance to fit my interests, my 
goals and my priorities, both as a woman and as a 
student. It's been incredibly helpful to speak with 
someone who's not only experienced in the profes¬ 
sional world but who's also shared many of my own 
experiences as a woman at Columbia College." 

The CCW mentoring program is open to all fe¬ 
male seniors and New York-area alumnae. Applica¬ 
tions from both sides are matched by CCW volun¬ 
teers as they have been since the beginning — one 
by one, by hand — a careful process that ensures the 
most compatible fits are identified. Last year, it took 
six people two months to complete the job. 

"I have been increasingly and pleasantly surprised 
by how well the matching process succeeded in pair¬ 
ing similar personalities," says Adria Schulman-Eyink 
'12, a political science major. 

Often a student's career interest is aligned with a 
mentor's professional experience, but not always. Mary 
Rutledge '07, for example, works in finance for Citi¬ 
group and was matched her first year with a student 
interested in publishing. "We connected on so many 
other levels: We both grew up in the South, both love 
to run and have a lot of other interests in common," 
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Nadia Majid 
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"Mentoring 
reminds 
you why 
you went 
into your 
field and 
reminds 
you how 
much 
you’ve 
learned and 
how much 
you have 
to share ." 


says Rutledge, who is also chair of the mentoring 
committee. "It's not just professional mentoring." 

Nadia Majid '02 works in digital business develop¬ 
ment for the NBA and has mentored for the past three 
years. One mentee was interested in film, another as¬ 
pired to broadcast journalism and the third, children's 
programming. "All very different and not necessarily 
areas I've had experience with directly," Majid says. 
"The mentoring program is not centered on getting a 
job, but if s about developing the skills and having the 
support network that help you to get a job." 

That the mentoring program does not function 
as a job placement service is something the CCW 
executive board has worked hard to clarify both 
to students, who can be panicky for employment, 
and to potential mentors, who often suppose that if 
they're not in a position to hire a graduate, they are 
not useful to the program. "We help with network¬ 
ing in general," Majid says. "Students don't have a 
grasp of how to navigate those opportunities." She 
adds that mentors guide students in how to build 
and maintain a professional relationship. 

Majid didn't participate in the mentoring program 
while she was on campus because she hadn't known 
about it, an issue for many students through the years. 
Program participation, driven by student demand, 
has more than doubled in the past three years in part 
because CCW has enhanced its on-campus presence. 
Two student CCW board members help get the word 
out to the student body, and CCW alumnae board 
members, along with mentor-mentee pairs, hold infor¬ 
mation sessions on campus. CCW also uses Facebook 
and Linkedln to connect with students and alumnae. 

Members of the Dean's Alumnae Leadership Task 
Force — a 23-member alumnae group that aims to 
engage more women in fundraising and leadership 
roles — also have made it part of their mission to re¬ 
cruit mentors and to be mentors themselves. Through 
a 2011 alumni survey and other fact-finding efforts, the 
task force "found there were many women who hadn't 
returned to Columbia or hadn't stayed connected but 
that there are a number of ways women are interested 
in being involved with the school," says Julie Menin 
'89, chair of the task force's survey and communica¬ 
tions committee, "and the No. 1 way is by mentoring." 

Mentors and mentees meet in the fall of the stu¬ 
dent's senior year at a launch event. In the past, contact 


Answers to "Speaking of Coeducation ..." quiz on page 23 

1. Ruth Benedict; she was appointed an assistant professor of anthropology in 1931, 
and in 1937 became the first woman tenured faculty member when she was pro¬ 
moted to associate professor. 2. Marjorie Hope Nicolson of the Department of Eng¬ 
lish and Comparative Literature. 3. Virginia Cornish '91, who was named an assistant 
professor of chemistry in 1999. She was promoted to associate professor with tenure 
in 2004 and professor in 2007. 4. Claire Shipman '86, '94 SIPA. 5. 1- A, 2- C, 3- D, 4- B. 
6 . C-17. 7. Fencing; Bilodeaux also was selected by the NCAA as the woman fenc¬ 
er of the decade in celebration of the first 10 years of women's athletics in the 
NCAA. 8. Lisa Carnoy '89, who became a trustee in 2010. 9. Pride and Prejudice. 
10. Mary Wollstonecraft. 11. The Bible. 12. Delilah DiCrescenzo '05, '11 CE. 


between mentors and mentees tended to fall off after 
that point due to busy schedules. The program was 
reorganized in 2009, however, to ensure more contact 
between students and their mentors as well as among 
mentors themselves. A contract lays out the respon¬ 
sibilities of each side — for example, that a student 
must respond to a phone call or email from her men¬ 
tor within 24 hours. "Part of what we're teaching is re¬ 
sponsibility and professional behavior," says Dr. Laura 
Brumberg '87, who has mentored for the past decade. 

"Mentoring reminds you why you went into your 
field and reminds you how much you've learned and 
how much you have to share," Brumberg says. "Its in¬ 
teresting to come to an end point and say, 'If I'd known 
this at the beginning, it would have changed my life, so 
I'm going to tell you at the beginning.'" 

One of her nuggets of wisdom: The most important 
thing is to attend to one's own happiness and let the rest 
of life flow from that, rather than the other way around. 
"It took me a long time to realize that," Brumberg says. 
"We're taught to defer happiness. But it's not peripher¬ 
al, it's essential. The response I get from my mentees is, 
'You're teaching me a new way of looking at things.'" 


I n addition to individual mentoring, mentor- 
mentee pairs are grouped by career interest into 
teams of five or six pairs. Team leaders organize 
group get-togethers once per semester, creating 
an opportunity for both students and mentors 
to make additional contacts. 

Group events have included trips to the Tribeca 
Film Festival and The Daily Show with Jon Stewart, a 
brunch and a chef Bobby Flay-style bake-off at alum¬ 
nae's apartments, an author reading, office tour and 
more. The legal group last year spoke with a female 
federal judge, and among the attendees was Nida Vi- 
dutis '12, who plans to attend law school. "Her life sto¬ 
ry, which included a plethora of jobs, made me realize 
just how much could await me if I used my law degree 
correctly," she says. "Seeing such a concrete example 
of success and happiness helped make my own intan¬ 
gible future seem a little more real, and realistic." 

In the winter and spring, everyone in the mentor¬ 
ing program gathers again for main events. February 
2011 featured "Stand Out Style" at Saks Fifth Avenue. 
Alumnae who are hiring managers reviewed students' 
resumes and conducted mock interviews, and a fash¬ 
ion presentation demonstrated how to dress appropri¬ 
ately and affordably for a variety of workplaces. 

Many recent graduates are returning to the pro¬ 
gram as mentors, and many mentors and mentees stay 
in touch beyond the bounds of the one-year contract. 

"I don't shake them. They're not my mentee for 
one year," says Lisa Carnoy '89, a University trustee 
and longtime mentor. "I've seen one, Pooja Agarwal 
'02, through internships, law school, working at a 
law firm, a move to Philadelphia, and now she's en¬ 


gaged. We're joking that I'm the grandmother." 


a 
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Den Mothers 

Columbia College alumnae join ranks of legacy parents 


I n the years since the Class of 1987 graduated, Columbia alumnae have 
excelled in fields from business and law to philanthropy and the arts. 
Amid their journeys, many have had children, a handful of whom now 
attend the College themselves. We spoke to four students, some of the 
first to have the College legacy gene passed down from mom, and their 
mothers to learn how this bond shapes their lives. While their academic 
and extracurricular interests may be different, the pairs share experienc¬ 
es from reading the same lines of The Iliad to living in the same residence 
hall more than a quarter-century apart. 


By 

Karen 

Iorio 


Vivian 

Jonokuchi '90 
(center) visits 
campus with 
her daughter, 
Olivia, and son 
Alex '14. 

PHOTO. EVAN 
JONOKUCHI 


VIVIAN JONOKUCHI '90 
AND ALEX JONOKUCHI '14 

After moving from Queens to suburban New Jersey as 
a teenager, Vivian Jonokuchi '90 missed the excitement 
of city life. When she applied to college, she says, "I 
knew I wanted to be in a diverse environment. And 
there was no better school in the city [than Columbia]." 

She also couldn't believe how long it had taken 
for the College to accept women, a fact that was un¬ 



derscored when she witnessed the graduation of the 
first coed class during her freshman year. 

Vivian took advantage of all that the College 
and New York had to offer, especially in the arts. "I 
remember singing in groups, going out to comedy 
clubs and seeing Broadway shows in the student 
nosebleed seats," she says. "Not only are you learn¬ 
ing about the arts in class but you're also actually 
living and enjoying them. It was very exciting." 

Now a fitness and dance instructor, Vivian never 
pressured her son, Alex '14, to apply to Columbia, 
though she saw similarities in their decision process¬ 
es. Like his mother, Alex grew up outside the city — 
in his case, Greenwich, Conn. "His high school was 
homogenous in terms of cultural diversity," Vivian 
says, and Alex was ready for a change. 

"[Diversity] is not something you know you're 
missing until you have it," he says of his transition 
to college. "You appreciate that you aren't limited to 
one mode of thinking anymore." 

Alex also expanded his horizons by joining a fra¬ 
ternity, thus participating in a different social world 
than his mother did. 

"I had no idea I was going to pledge a frat," says 
Alex, a member of Beta Theta Pi. "A fraternity isn't 
everything it's made out to be in the movies — and 
that's a good thing. I've formed some really im¬ 
portant relationships that are probably the deepest 
bonds I have with anyone at school." 

Alex works in a neuroscience lab studying neu¬ 
rotransmitters and social behaviors in mice and 
plans to become a neuroscience major. While he 
didn't dive into the humanities aspect of the Core 
like his arts-minded mother, he enjoys knowing they 
shared that experience. "I'm grateful to have taken 
those classes," he says. "I see the value in the Core. 
It keeps me balanced." 
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Batia 

Wiesenfeld '88, 
'96 Business 
(right) returns 
to alma mater 
alongside 
her daughter, 
Yael '14. 

photo: courtesy of 

YAEL WIESENFELD '14 



BATIA WIESENFELD '88, '96 BUSINESS 
AND YAEL WIESENFELD '14 

Batia Wiesenfeld '88, '96 Business remembers feeling 
pride and affection for Columbia from a young age, 
ever since she started hearing about the experiences 
of her father, Raphael Mishan '61E. Born in Syria, 
Mishan graduated from college in Israel before com¬ 
ing to the United States to earn a master's in indus¬ 
trial engineering at Columbia. Batia says the Univer¬ 
sity was her father's "first introduction to America 
and the first step of the rest of his life in America." 

An economics and sociology major, Batia says her 
experience at Columbia opened her to the possibility 
of becoming a professor herself. "[The Julian Clar¬ 
ence Levi Professor in the Social Sciences] Seymour 
Spilerman told me I should be an academic," she 
says. "He was very influential." 


Batia earned an M.Phil. and a 
Ph.D. from the Business School 
and went on to teach at NYU's 
Stern School of Business, where 
she has been a professor of man¬ 
agement specializing in orga¬ 
nizational change for 19 years. 
In addition, she is the Margolis 
Family Fellow. 

Batia also met her husband, 
Howard Wiesenfeld '87L, on the 
Columbia campus. They have 
four children, and Yael, the oldest, 
never thought she would follow in 
her parents' footsteps: "I sorta had 
a desire not to go," she says. 

But when she was 14, the Wi- 
esenfelds moved from New York 
City to Westchester; Yael realized 
how much she missed living in 
the city and wanted to go back for 
college. "I had more in common 
with my parents than I thought," 
she says, adding that she always 
thought her mother had "the most 
boring job in the world." But now, 
Yael says, "I have to admit, I did 
love my macroeconomics class." 

While her mother uses eco¬ 
nomic principles to solve busi¬ 
ness problems, Yael plans to use 
them in her own way. 

"I want to be a fashion de¬ 
signer," she says. "I will probably 
pursue a double concentration in 
visual arts and business manage¬ 
ment, since fashion combines art 
and business." 

The mother-daughter bond 
extends beyond the classroom. 
"We both lived on Carman 11," 
Batia says. "It was hugely senti¬ 
mental moving her in. I knocked on the door of my 
old room just to see it. It's incredibly affirming that 
we lived in the same place." 

DR. DIANE HILAL CAMPO '87, '91 P&S 
AND CYNTHIA CAMPO '15 

For Dr. Diane Hilal Campo '87, '91 P&S, being part of 
a Columbia family is nothing new. Growing up, Diane 
knew of the College's prestige from her late father. Dr. 
Sadek Hilal, who was director of neuroradiology at 
Columbia University Medical Center from 1975-95. 
"He was a big reason I went to Columbia," she says. 

She matriculated with her twin, Peter Hilal '87, '91 
P&S. The College quickly proved even better than she 
had imagined. "The administration bent over back¬ 
ward to make women feel comfortable," she says. 
Diane took advantage of the opportunities newly 
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open to women. As a first-year she was president 
of Carman Hall, and in later years was an organic 
chemistry TA and chair of the Student Council's 
Academic Affairs Committee. "Everybody was very 
welcoming to anything we wanted to study or get 
involved in," she says of her professors and advis¬ 
ers. And the boys? "Are you kidding? They were 
thrilled to have more girls on campus." 

After medical school, Diane did a year-long intern¬ 
ship in internal medicine at Columbia University Med¬ 
ical Center followed by her residency in ophthalmol¬ 
ogy at Mount Sinai Medical Center. She opened her 
own ophthalmology practice in Bergen County, N.J., 
in 1996. "Columbia gave me the confidence to accom¬ 
plish anything I wanted to do," she says. "I never felt 
like there was something I couldn't do." 

When it came time for her oldest daughter, Cyn¬ 
thia '15, to go to college, Diane didn't want to push her 
toward her alma mater (and that of Cynthia's father, 
Diane's former husband, Richard Campo '84, '86 PH). 
But after touring schools around the country, Cynthia 
chose to apply early decision to Columbia. 

"Both my parents had a really good education," 
she says. "I was inspired by them." 

Cynthia recalls standing next to her mother in an art 
gallery in Paris: "My mom knew all about the paint¬ 
ing we were looking at. I asked how she knew all of 
this, and she said she remembered it from Art Hum." 
Cynthia was surprised that her physician mother also 
had such a strong background in the arts. "I wanted 
that same well-rounded education," she says. 

Cynthia is enjoying creating her own Columbia 
experience. "I'm interested in majoring in math or 
science," she says. "I play the flute and I want to try 
out for wind ensemble." She adds that she can't help 
but think about her parents as she walks the same 
paths they once did: "It's hard to think of them being 
silly teenagers," she says. 

As for Diane, she's revisit¬ 
ing her time at the College with 
new eyes. "The surrounding area 
is much nicer and safer now," 
she says. "Move-in was unbe¬ 
lievable. They had people with 
dollies helping out. When I was 
moving myself in, there was no 
organization and no one to help 
you. I'm proud of the school, and 
it's only gotten better." 

NICOLE GOLUBOFF '87, '90L 
AND JUSTIN GOLUBOFF '15 

Nicole Goluboff '87, '90L grew 
up with dreams of attending Co¬ 
lumbia. Her parents, Joel Belson 
'54, '64 GSAS and Abby Belson 
'56 Barnard, '59 GSAS met in 
school, and she attended Lions 
football games with them as a kid. 


Nicole was elated when the College became coed in 
time for her to apply. "I felt privileged to be able to ap¬ 
ply as a woman," she says. "It was my first choice." 

Like her parents, Nicole also met her spouse. Dr. 
Erik Goluboff '86, on campus — "on my first day as 
a freshman in my first class." 

As a philosophy major, Nicole was surprised her 
favorite class turned out to be a course on the history 
of science. "My professor had a lab with instruments 
he had recreated. They were functional replicas of 
ones the ancient Greeks used to study astronomy 
and physics," she says. "Reading the philosophy 
and then replicating the scientific experiments blew 
me away. I spent hours and hours in that laboratory." 

Nicole earned a J.D. and then practiced commer¬ 
cial litigation. When her son, Justin '15, was born, 
she started litigating on a telecommuter basis and 
became a grassroots advocate for telecommuting. 
"I promote telework as a law practice management 
strategy and look at the implications of telework," 
she says. 

For Justin, the decision to attend the College was 
easy. He had visited campus with his family from a 
young age. "I grew up knowing that I wanted to go 
[to Columbia] and now I'm here," he says. 

Nicole enjoys seeing Justin carry on the Colum¬ 
bia lineage. "It was incredibly moving and powerful 
to see alumni deliver The Iliad to new students [at 
a summer advising session]," she says. "All people 
who go to Columbia feel connected by the Core 
classes, and that's magnified when there are people 
in your family who experienced that." 

Though Justin differs from his mother with respect 
to his major — he plans to declare math and physics — 
he believes their experiences will be similar. "There's 
always the Core," he says. "The beauty of Columbia is 
that you can always talk about the Core." Q 



"All people 
who go to 
Columbia 
feel con¬ 
nected by 
the Core 
classes , 
and that's 
magnified 
when there 
are people 
in your 
family who 
experienced 
that." 


For Justin 
Goluboff'15, his 
father, Erik '86, 
brother Isaac, 
and mother, 
Nicole '87, '90L, 
Columbia is a 
family affair. 

PHOTO: HAL GOLUBOFF 
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F ourteen classes will gather this spring 
for the College's biggest event of the 
year. Alumni Reunion Weekend. The 
four-day celebration, Thursday, May 
31-Sunday, June 3, offers the chance 
for alumni to continue conversations with old 
friends and begin others anew; to rediscover 
the campus and the city where they spent so 
much of their time; and to reconnect with the 
part of themselves that was found and fostered 
within the gates at Morningside. 

Celebrating this year are alumni from classes 
ending in 2 and 7 from 1942-2007. Reunion and 
Dean's Day events (the latter are open to all 
alumni) will take place on campus and through¬ 
out New York City all four days. 

For an idea of what to expect at Alumni 
Reunion Weekend and Dean's Day, check out 
the 2011 Highlights on the reunion website. 


Highlights of the weekend will include: 

■ Campus and library tours; 

■ Class-specific panels, cocktail receptions 
and dinners; 

■ New York City cultural options including 
Broadway theatre, ballet and the New York 
Philharmonic; 

■ "Back on Campus" sessions featuring Public 
Intellectual Lectures, Mini-Core Curriculum 
Lectures, presentations, affinity receptions 
including ones for the Marching Band and 
varsity athletics, and more as part of Dean's 
Day on Saturday; 

■ All-class programs including the Wine Tast¬ 
ing and the Starlight Reception with dancing, 
champagne and sweets on Low Plaza; and 

■ Camp Columbia for little Columbians, ages 
3-12. 


Thursday, May 31 - Sunday, June 3 

Register online (reunion.college.columbia.edu) or 
return the forms you will receive in the mail. 


“Reunion is a terrific time for alumni — I mean former students — to reconnect 
with one another and the College. You will have the opportunity to hear lectures 
from many faculty members, some of whom were your professors when you were 
here, as well as from prominent alumni. I look forward to seeing lots of former 
students at the reunion, ideally all 45,000 of you.” 

fames f. Valentini, Dean of Columbia College and 
Vice President for Undergraduate Education (Interim) 
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General Information 


REGISTRATION 

Register for Alumni Reunion 
Weekend online (reunion.college. 
columbia.edu) or by returning the 
forms you will receive by mail. It 
is recommended you register online 
if you are purchasing tickets for the 
ballet, theatre or the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic, or going on the Chelsea Art 
Gallery Crawl Availability is limited 
and will be allocated on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

EARLY BIRD DISCOUNT 

Register by Wednesday May 2, to 
receive 10 percent off, excluding 
ballet, theatre or New York Phil¬ 
harmonic tickets. 

CONFIRMATION 

Upon receiving your registration 
materials, the Alumni Office will 
email you a confirmation letter indi¬ 
cating the events you have selected 
as well as the addresses of off-cam¬ 
pus venues. You should receive this 
within two weeks. For those register¬ 
ing after Monday, May 14, confirma¬ 
tion materials will be emailed and also 
available at registration. 

CANCELLATION 

A full refund will be granted only 
if you cancel by Monday, May 14. 
Between Tuesday, May 15 and 
Tuesday, May 29, a 50 percent 
refund will be granted. After 
Tuesday, May 29, no refund will 
be granted. 

PARKING 

Parking is available in two campus 
garages on a first-come, first-served 
basis each day. Parking passes will 
be mailed or emailed to all regis¬ 
trants with their confirmation letter. 
If you register after Monday, May 
14, you will be sent the parking pass 
via email only, or you may obtain 
one at the registration desk in Al¬ 
fred Lemer Hall. 


ON-CAMPUS 
REGISTRATION DESK: 
ALFRED LERNER HALL 

All participants should make 
Lemer their first stop. Registra¬ 
tion, housing information, event 
tickets, general information 
and merchandise are located in 
Lerner. Late arrivals must make 
arrangements in advance. Regis¬ 
tration hours: Thursday, May 31: 
11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Friday, June 1: 8 
a.m.-9 p.m.; and Saturday, June 2: 
8 a.m.-8 p.m. 

ATTIRE 

Casual dress is suggested for 
daytime activities. Business attire 
is recommended for dinners and 
receptions. 


CHANGING ROOMS 

On-campus changing rooms will 
be available on Saturday, June 2. 
Please visit the registration desk for 
more information. 

SPECIAL NEEDS 

Should you require assistance 
during your campus visit, we will 
be pleased to help with accommo¬ 
dations. However, to ensure that 
your needs are met, please contact 
us by Monday, May 14, to secure 
the necessary arrangements. Di¬ 
rect all requests to Fatima Yudeh, 
alumni affairs assistant: 212-851- 
7834 or ccreunion@columbia.edu. 


LODGING 

Housing is available at Carman 
Hall (West 114th Street between 
Broadway and Amsterdam and 
adjacent to Alfred Lemer Hall) for 
$123.03 per night for a room (two 
twin beds and a bathroom) or 
$246.06 per night for a suite (two 
rooms, each with two twin beds, 
and a bathroom). To make arrange¬ 
ments for Carman Hall, please use 
the form you will receive in the 
mail or call Conference Housing: 
212-854-0365. This is dormitory-style 
housing. 

There also are a number of ho¬ 
tels close to campus. Refer to the 
reunion website and the brochure 
you will receive in the mail for a 
detailed listing. 


DODGE PHYSICAL 
FITNESS CENTER 

The Dodge Physical Fitness Center 
will be open to alumni on Friday, 
June 1, and Saturday, June 2, from 
8 a.m.-6 p.m. Access to the track, 
basketball and squash courts, 
weight rooms, exercise machines 
and pool is granted with a ticket 
available at registration. 

CLASS PHOTOS 

Photos will be taken during class 
dinners on Saturday, June 2, unless 
indicated otherwise. If you wish to 
appear in the photo, please arrive 
by 6:30 p.m. 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI 
CENTER 

Visit the Columbia Alumni Center 
at 622 W. 113th St., between Broad¬ 
way and Riverside Drive. Enjoy 
a cup of coffee or tea, get advice 
from an alumni-benefits concierge, 
relax or read in cozy library chairs, 
access the Internet and peruse Co¬ 
lumbia lore. Special reunion hours: 
Thursday, May 31:8:30 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Friday, June 1:8:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; and 
Saturday, June 2:10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

DIETARY RESTRICTIONS 

Vegetarian meals always are avail¬ 
able, and special arrangements are 
not necessary. Kosher meals cannot 
be guaranteed if arrangements are 
not made by Monday, May 14. 

CHILDCARE 

If you would like more personal 
childcare or childcare during times 
not covered by Camp Columbia 
(see page 37), arrangements may 
be made directly with the Barnard 
Babysitting Agency (212-854-2035), 
bamardbabysitting.com, or Sit- 
tercity (sittercity.com; use promo 
code COLUMBIA12 for 10 percent 
off the registration fee; parents and 
sitters negotiate rates directly). 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
MERCHANDISE 

Merchandise will be available for 
purchase at the Columbia Book¬ 
store throughout the weekend. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES 

A listing of local religious services 
will be available at registration. 


ALUMNI OFFICE 
STAFF CONTACT 

Fatima Yudeh, alumni affairs 
assistant: 212-851-7834 or 
ccreunion@columbia.edu. 


“By coming back to campus we renewed 
our feelings for Columbia as a place for 
learning, thanks to the Mini-Core Lectures, 
in addition to renewing many of the 
friendships we formed years ago. ” 

Stephen Easton '56 
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All-Class Events 


F or details on all events, re¬ 
fer to the Alumni Reunion 
Weekend materials you will 
receive in the mail, go to reunion. 
college.columbia.edu, contact 
the alumni affairs staff member 
handling your class, reunion. 
college.columbia.edu/contact, or 
refer to the box at the top of your 
Class Notes column in this issue. 

Thursday, 
May 31 

7:30 p.m. 

New York City Ballet 

Jeu de Cartes, Stravinsky/Martins: 
A whimsical display of classical 
technique, Jeu de Cartes pairs fleet- 
footed choreography with Stravin¬ 
sky's boisterous and wildly rhyth¬ 
mic score. New Millepied, Muhly/ 
Millepied: Choreographer Benja¬ 
min Millepied will create a new 
ballet to a commissioned score by 
his frequent collaborator, Ameri¬ 
can contemporary composer 
Nico Muhly '03. Tchaikovsky Suite 
No. 3, Tchaikovsky/Balanchine: 
Opening on a romantic note, each 
section of Tchaikovsky Suite No. 3 
swells with ardor, culminating in 
a radiant, majestic finale. 

The New York Philharmonic 
at Lincoln Center 

Carmina Burana: Conducted by 
Rafael Friihbeck de Burgos, this 
program features Falla: Selections 
from Atldntida and Orff: Carmina 
Burana. Featured artists are Erin 
Morley, soprano; Nicholas Phan, 
tenor; Jacques Imbrailo, baritone; 
Orfeon Pamplones, chorus; Igor 
Ijurra Fernandez, director; Brook¬ 
lyn Youth Chorus, chorus; and 
Dianne Berkun, director. 


"The piece de resistance for me was dancing 
to a live band on Low Plaza at midnight. ” 

Mark H. Hansen ’81 


approximately 3 p.m. Not recom¬ 
mended for children under 12; re¬ 
quires considerable walking. 


11 A.M. 


8 P.M. 

Broadway Theatre 

Tickets are available on a first-come, 

first-served basis. 

The Best Man 

A play about power, ambition, politi¬ 
cal secrets, ruthlessness and the race 
for the presidency. Gore Vidal's The 
Best Man makes its return to Broad¬ 
way in its first major revival since its 
critically acclaimed run in 2000. 
Porgy and Bess 
Now renamed The Gershwins'Porgy 
and Bess, this legendary musical 
comes to Broadway for the first 
time in more than 35 years in a new 
staging. The classic story by DuBose 
and Dorothy Heyward is set in 
Charleston's fabled Catfish Row. 
War Horse 

War Horse travels from the ver¬ 
dant English countryside to the 
fields of France and Germany at 
the outbreak of WWI. A boy's be¬ 
loved horse has been sold to the 
cavalry and shipped to France. 
The boy, now a young man, can¬ 
not forget his horse, and embarks 


on a treacherous mission to bring 
him home. 

New York City Ballet, New York 
Philharmonic and Broadway the¬ 
atre presented in partnership with 
the Columbia Alumni Arts League 
(alumniarts.columbia.edu). 


Friday, June 1 

9 A.M. 

Essentials of Estate Planning 
Breakfast: What you need to 
know without paying expen¬ 
sive legal fees to learn it 
Michelle Cass, Columbia's execu¬ 
tive director for gift planning, will 
address the group and answer 
questions. 

10 A.M. 

Chelsea Art Gallery Crawl 
An interactive conversation with 
a collector and an artist. Tour 
includes lunch and will end at 


University Archives Exhibit: Coeducation 

I n recognition of the 25th anniversary of the graduation 
of Columbia College's first fully coed class, the University 
Archives will be displaying photos, newspaper articles 
and other materials from its collection. This is a rare op¬ 
portunity to see how the Columbia community handled this 
important time in the College's history. These documents 
will be on display in the University Archives, located in Butler 
Library's Rare Book & Manuscript Library, sixth floor, during 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. 


Back on Campus Sessions 

Back on Campus sessions are free for 
reunion attendees but pre-registration 
is required. 

Mini-Core Courses 
Contemporary Civilization: Mod¬ 
eling the State on the Self. Plato 
and Rousseau, with Carol Rovane, 
professor, religion 

Art Humanities: The Body as Ma¬ 
sterpiece, from the Greeks to the 
Present, with Francesco de Angelis, 
associate professor, Roman art and 
archaeology 

Alumni Book Forum: Toni Morri¬ 
son's A Mercy, with Farah Jasmine 
Griffin, the William B. Ransford 
Professor of English and Compara¬ 
tive Literature and African Ameri¬ 
can Studies 

Global Core: Ancient and Me¬ 
dieval Global Seafaring and 
the Traveling Tale, with Patricia 
Grieve, the Nancy and Jeffrey 
Marcus Professor of Humanities, 
Department of Latin American and 
Iberian Cultures and chair, Sub- 
Committee on Major Cultures 

Engineering Lecture 
From Sorcery to Science: How 
Hollywood Physics Impacts the 
Sciences, with Eitan Grinspun, 
associate professor, computer 
science 

Butler Library Tour 
Campus Tour 

Northwest Science 
Building Tour 

Taste of New York 
Sample foods from all over the 
world. 
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All-Class Events 


2 P.M. 

Back on Campus Sessions 

Back on campus sessions are free for 
reunion attendees but pre-registration 
is required. 

Mini-Core Courses 
Literature Humanities: The After- 
world in Homer, Vergil, Dante and 
Boccaccio, with Teodolinda Baro- 
lini '78 GSAS, chair. Department of 
Italian, and the Da Ponte Professor 
of Italian 

Music Humanities: Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony: Transfiguration 
of the Classical Style, with Walter 
Frisch, director of Graduate Stud¬ 
ies of Music and the H. Harold 
Gumm/Harry and Albert von 
Tilzer Professor of Music 
Frontiers of Science: The Brain 
and Its Mysterious Ways, with 
Ivana Hughes, lecturer in disci¬ 
pline, chemistry 
Cafe Humanities: Happiness 
in Hellenistic Philosophy, with 
Katharina Volk, professor of classics 
and chair. Department of Classics 

Engineering Lecture 
How Our Future Computers Will 
Run on Light, with Keren Bergman, 
the Charles Batchelor Professor 
of Electrical Engineering and 
chair. Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

Manhattanville Briefing 
An overview of Columbia's plans 
for expansion into Manhattanville. 

Special Collections Library 
Tours 

Tour special collections in the 
Avery Architectural and Fine Arts 
Library and the C.V. Starr East 
Asian Library. 

Facilities Tour 
Go deep underground for a tour 
of what keeps the University run¬ 
ning. This tour involves going up and 
down several staircases. 


7 P.M. 

Tri-College Shabbat Services 
and Dinner 

Join alumni from the College, 
Barnard and Engineering for 
services to welcome Shabbat, 
followed by a traditional 
Shabbat Dinner and program. 

Saturday, 
June 2 

8:30 a.m. 

Dean's Continental 
Breakfast 

This all-class convocation will 
feature Interim Dean James J. 
Valentini delivering a State of the 
College Address. The President's 
Cup also will be presented. 

9:30 a.m. 

Camp Columbia for Kids 
Columbia has hired Corporate 
Kids Events, a leader in national 
and international corporate 
childcare, to provide children 
ages 3-12 with a day full of 
creative and enriching programs, 
ensuring fun and safety for all 
Columbians. Program ends 
promptly at 10 p.m. 

10:30 a.m. 

Admissions Presentation and 
Annual ARC Reception 

Dean's Day 2012 
Climate change, cancer research, 
brain mapping, the size and na¬ 
ture of the universe — from the in¬ 
credibly tiny to the unimaginably 
vast, this year's Public Intellectual 


Lectures spur dialogue on science 
and the public interest. Not lec¬ 
tures at all, these will be conversa¬ 
tions among faculty, alumni and 
audience members that map the 
horizons in fields where Columbia 
is breaking new ground and will 
explore what such breakthroughs 
may mean for all of us. 


2 - 3:30 p.m. 

Mini-Core Courses 
Frontiers of Science: The Manhat¬ 
tan Project: Then and Now, with 
Emlyn Hughes '87 GSAS, profes¬ 
sor, physics 

Literature Humanities: How Liter¬ 
ature Humanities Makes Us Wise, 
with Christia Mercer, the Gustave 
M. Berne Professor and Chair of 
Literature Humanities 

Contemporary Civilization: 
Science and Human Nature in 
CC: Aristotle, Hobbes, Hume, 
with Matthew Jones, the James 
R. Barker Associate Professor 
of Contemporary Civilization 
and Chair of Contemporary 
Civilization 

Music Humanities: Mozart's 
Don Giovanni and the Literary 
Imagination, with Elaine Sisman, 
the Anne Parsons Bender Profes¬ 
sor of Music and Chair of Music 
Humanities 

The Magill Lecture in Science, 
Technology and the Arts 

This lecture explores the synergy 
between art and science and is a 
celebration of the pioneers who 
bridge the gap between artistic and 
scientific endeavors. 

Center for Career 
Education Presentation 


3:30 p.m. 

Campus Tour 

Affinity Group Receptions 

■ Columbia University Marching 
Band 

■ Varsity Athletics 

■ Afternoon Tea and Music of 
Columbia Concert 

5:15 p.m. 

Wine Tasting: "A Passport to 
the World" 

Our sommelier offers a sampling 
of wines from all parts of the 
world; all are affordable and read¬ 
ily available at local wine shops. 


5:30 p.m. 

Tri-College LGBTQ Tea 
All are welcome to mix and mingle 
over tea on the Barnard campus. 


10 P.M. 

Starlight Reception 
Low Plaza is transformed into a 
ballroom under the stars, complete 
with champagne and sweets. 


Sunday, June 3 

9:30 a.m. 

Reunion Brunch: The New 
York Times, Bagels and Lox 
Do what any self-respecting New 
Yorker does on a Sunday morning: 
Sip a cup of coffee, nosh on a bagel, 
cream cheese and lox, and read a 
section or two of The New York Times. 
It's a casual gathering to bid class¬ 
mates and friends farewell. 
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Class-Specific Events 


Reunion 2012 on Your Smartphone 

N eed reunion information on the go? Find it on your 
smartphone. The free mobile application has a 
number of interactive features that put Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend 2012 at your fingertips, including the com¬ 
plete schedule of events, directions and a "Who's Coming" 
list for each class. Those who use an iPhone, iPod Touch or 
iPad can search Apple's App Store for "Columbia Alumni 
Reunion Weekend" for the app. BlackBerry, Droid and other 
smartphone users can view mobile-friendly reunion infor¬ 
mation by clicking reunion.college.columbia.edu on their 
mobile browsers. 


F or details on all events, re¬ 
fer to the Alumni Reunion 
Weekend materials you will 
receive in the mail, go to reunion. 
college.columbia.edu, contact 
the alumni affairs staff member 
handling your class, reunion. 
college.columbia.edu/contact, or 
refer to the box at the top of your 
Class Notes column in this issue. 

Wednesday, 
May 30 

50th Reunion Only 

6 P.M. 

Class of 1962 Opening 
Reception 

Classmates gather with members 
of the administration for a special 
reception at the President's House. 

“Columbia will once 
again offer the best 
of the city and the 
College during 
reunion. See old 
friends, make new 
ones, take a class 
or enjoy a cultural 
event. I hope you can 
join us. ” 

Kyra Tirana Barry ’87 
President, CCAA 


Thursday, 
May 31 

11:45 a.m. 

Class of 1962 Picnic 

1:30 p.m. (selectone) 

Class of 1962 Tour of Baker 
Athletics Complex 

Class of 1962 Tour of Campus 

3:30 p.m. 

Class of 1962 Panel 
Discussion 

Join classmates and their guests for 
a riveting and timely conversation 
moderated by two classmates. 

5:30 p.m. 

Class of 1957 Reception 
Jim Barker hosts classmates and 
friends at the New York Yacht 
Club. Business attire required. 

Class of 1962 Reception 
Join friends and classmates at 


the midtown home of a fellow 
Columbian for an evening of fun 
and nostalgia. 

Class of 1967 Reception 
Robert and Pamela Rosenberg 
host classmates at their home for 
cocktails. 

Class of 1972 Tour and 
Reception 

Join classmates for a casual stroll 
along the High Line Public Park, 
followed by a private reception at 
the Yossi Milo Gallery in Chelsea. 

6 P.M. 

Class of 1977 Tour and 
Reception 

Classmates gather for a tour of the 
Northwest Science Building, fol¬ 
lowed by a reception at Pisticd. 

Class of 1982 Reception 
Classmates gather at the Thomson 
Reuters building. 

Class of 1992 Reception 
Classmates gather at Locanda Verde. 

6:30 p.m. 

Class of 1987 Reception 
Kyra and Dave Barry host class¬ 


mates and friends at their water¬ 
front Hoboken home. 


7 P.M. 

Class of 2002 Reception 
Classmates gather at Slate. 

Class of 2007 Reception 
Classmates gather at Lemer Party 
Space. 


Friday, June 1 

9:30 a.m. 

Class of 1962 Cruise and 
Luncheon 


4 P.M. 

Class of 1972 Museum Tour 
Join classmates for a tour of the 
renovated American Wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Classmates meet in front of the main 
hall in the lobby of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art promptly at 4 p.m. 

4:30 p.m. 

Class of 1967 Reception 
The Ivy Lounge at Faculty House 

5:15 p.m. 

Class of 1987 High Line Tour 

6 P.M. 

Class of 1952 Dinner 
The Library at Casa Italiana 

Class of 1957 Dinner 
15th Floor Foyer (SIPA) 
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Class of 1962 Dinner 

Bill Campbell hosts classmates at 

Smith and Wollensky. 

Class of 1972 Reception 
Richard Kumit hosts classmates at 
his midtown office. 


6:30 p.m. 

Class of 1977 Tour and 
Reception 

Join classmates for a tour of the 
Museum of Modern Art, followed 
by a reception hosted by Bill Gray 
at his office. 

Class of 1982 BBQ 

University lawn 

Class of 1987 Reception 
Classmates gather for cocktails at 
The Standard Hotel. 

Class of 1992 Reception 


7 P.M. 

Class of 1997 Reception 

G2 Lounge at Gaslight 

Class of 2002 Reception 
Hudson Terrace; a private event 
before the Young Alumni Party. 


Class of 2007 Reception 
Lucky Strike Lanes; bowling before 
the Young Alumni Party. 


10 P.M. 

Young Alumni Party 
The U.S.S. Intrepid is the young 
alumni port-of-call for College sail¬ 
ors and mates. Join Engineering, Bar¬ 
nard and GS friends and classmates 
for dancing, flight simulation, food 
and limited open bar. Tickets will be 
available far $25 in advance at college. 
columbia.edu/intrepid or far $35 at the 
Intrepid on the night of the event. 


Saturday, June 2 

12 P.M. 

Alumni Luncheon 
Held on the University's lawns. 
The Classes of '77, '82, '87, '92, '97, 
'02 and'07 may participate. 

Class Luncheons 
Class of 1942 

Core Conference Room, Hamilton 
Hall - The class photo will be taken 
after the luncheon. 


When Columbia Football Ruled the Ivies 

Y es, there was a time when Columbia football 

stood atop the Ivy League. The year was 1961, and 
the seniors on that team, members of the Class 
of 1962, are preparing to celebrate their 50th reunion. 

In December, the Columbia Daily Spectator, the student 
newspaper of Columbia University, published an extensive 
lookback at Columbia's only championship football team, 
written by Jim Pagels '13: "The Only 'Columbia': Remem¬ 
bering the Ivy League Champions from 1961." Read it at 
columbiaspectator.com/2011/12/09/football-champion 
ship-50th-anniversary. 


Class of 1947 

Tauber Room, Butler Library - 
The class photo will be taken after the 
luncheon. 

Class of 1952 

Faculty House 

Class of 1957 

Library, Casa Italiana 

Class of 1962 

II Teatro, Casa Italiana 

Class of 1967 

C.V. Starr, Butler Library 

Class of 1972 

15th Floor Foyer, SIPA 


2-3 p.m. 

Class of 1972 Discussion 
Your Second Career: 40 Years 
After College, Time To Figure the 
Next 40 Years. Join classmates for 
an open mic session modified by 
Richard Kurnit. 


5 P.M. 

Class of 1982 Reception 
Join classmates for cocktails and 
hors d'oeuvres on the steps of 
Hamilton Hall. 

6:30 p.m. 

Class Cocktails and Dinners 

Class of 1952 

Tauber Room, Butler Library 

Class of 1957 

Faculty House 

Class of 1962 

Rotunda, Low Library 

Class of 1967 

Northwest Science Building 

Class of 1972 

Library, Casa Italiana 

Class of 1977 

Faculty Room, Low Library 
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Class of 1982 

Wien Reference Room 311, Butler 
Library 

Class of 1987 

II Teatro, Casa Italiana 

Class of 1992 
15th Floor Foyer, SIPA 
Class of 1997 

C.V. Starr East Asian Library, Kent 
Hall 

Class of 2002 

South Lawn West Tent 

Class of 2007 

South Lawn East Tent 

All reunion dinners include the all-class 
Wine Tasting, class-only cocktails, 
class-only dinner and the all-class Star¬ 
light Reception. 


Sunday, June 3 

9:30 a.m. 

Class of 1962 Brunch and 
Farewell 

Faculty Room, Low Library 


12 P.M. 

Class of 1962 Tour of WTC 
Construction Site 
Classmate Stan Lupkin, integrity 
monitor for the construction of 
1 WTC, formerly known as the 
"Freedom Tower," has arranged for 
a VIP tour of the WTC construction 
site. Space is limited and is available on 
a first-come, first-served basis. Trans¬ 
portation to and from campus will be 
provided. Tour will end by 2 p.m. 

Events, locations and times are subject to 
change. A final schedule will be provided 
to you at registration at Alfred Lerner 
Hall. For events with bus transportation, 
departure times will also be available at 
registration. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO AND 

MICHAEL DiVITO 


■S' Indicates a child-friendly event. 
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Jason Epstein ’49: 

Publishing Icon, Perennial Student 

His long editing career is an eoctension of his Columbia education 

By Eugene L. Meyer '64 



ason Epstein '49, '50 GSAS emerged 
from Columbia College a bright, young graduate in a postwar world with¬ 
out a clear lens into his future. Despite Columbia honors that would come to 
him years later, he seldom went back to campus. Still, the spirit of Columbia 
never left him. 

As a distinguished book editor, publisher and entrepreneur, Epstein contin¬ 
ued to learn and, although he might be reluctant to say so himself, to become 
a learned man. "It was as if Columbia never stopped," he Jason Epstein '49, '50 

1 GSAS in his Centre Street 

says. The authors I admired and benefited from are the living room with his 

6-year-old Cocker Spaniel, 

ones I could learn something from. They did all the work, Hamlet E P stein ’ s life ' s 
and I ended up learning all about it. It was like being back ToZZso/ZVstZ 
at Columbia. Columbia is really an ongoing experience." f '''woTcm™™™ 
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“I immediately took to the College. It was totally 
absorbing, thrilling, changed my life.” 


In what other field, he asks, could one continue to learn so 
much from so many? That is a modest self-assessment from an 
iconic figure in the world of books, the man who edited and 
published Norman Mailer, Gore Vidal, E.L. Doctorow, Alice Wa¬ 
ters, Paul Goodman, Jane Jacobs and Philip Roth. "I was W.H. 
Auden's editor — not that he needed one," Epstein says. "I pub¬ 
lished an awful lot." 

He has done much more than that. He is the start-up king of the 
literary set. With Anchor Books, Epstein invented the trade paper¬ 
back. He worked with critic Edmund Wilson to start the Library 
of America. He created The Reader's Catalog, with 40,000 backlist 
titles. He co-founded The New York Review of Books. Most recently, 
he moved into print-on-demand with the Espresso Book Machine. 

"I like to start things. I don't like to run them," Epstein confess¬ 
es. "I'm not good at running a business. I'm very disorganized." 

But in the space of one singular career, Epstein, 83, has time- 
traveled from the centuries-old era of the Gutenberg printing 
press to the new age of e-publishing, while never losing his focus 
on content, whatever the format. "To Jason Epstein," reads the 
simple dedication in Doctorow's Depression gangster novel Billy 
Bathgate. And Saul D. Alinsky, who wrote the still-in-print book 
Epstein edited on community organizing, dedicated Rules for 
Radicals to him "for his prodding, patience and understanding, 
and for being a beautiful editor." 

Of Alinsky, Epstein says, "I liked him. He was charming, a solid 
character who was basically a conservative, as I am, who wants to 
protect what's worth protecting. Those right-wingers think he was 
a raving Bolshevik. He was anything but." Which reminds him, by 
the way, of Jacobs' influential The Death and Life of Great American 
Cities, which he also edited. "She was the same kind of conserva¬ 
tive Saul was. I recently wrote an introduction to the 50th anniver¬ 
sary edition" of Jacobs' book, originally published in 1961. 

Epstein also cooks and bakes, and he wrote a 2009 memoir. 
Eating, that combines recipes and recollections. He's even been 
known to send pastry-dough-covered manuscripts back to writ¬ 
ers. He's a great storyteller who spices his anecdotes with sen¬ 
tences that begin "my friend" Barney Rosset, referring to the 
iconoclastic publisher of the long-gone, once avant-garde Grove 
Press; "my friend" Robert Lowell, the American poet; and "my 
old friend" Gore Vidal, whom "I haven't spoken to in years to 
preserve what's left of our friendship." 

Norman Mailer, "on the other hand, takes all your advice and 
then ignores it completely. Oh, what the hell. I loved him. His loss 
is a terrible thing to me, because I loved publishing his books. 
Basically, he was a very decent guy, a family man, who liked to 
pretend he was nuts. Underneath it, he was a nice Jewish kid 
from Brooklyn." 

Many of the luminaries with whom Epstein associated are gone. 
"You'd have to be in heaven to find most of them, I think," he says. 
But fortunately, not all. There is, for one, Edgar L. Doctorow, the 
acclaimed novelist, whom Epstein calls "sweet, a pleasure to work 
with." Doctorow, reached at his Upper East Side residence, returns 
the compliment. 

"Through several books he was quite an editor," Doctorow 
says. "He would ask very mild questions about small things 


where he felt there was a flaw. Then you'd look at this little flaw 
and it would grow in magnitude, and you'd realize he'd put his 
finger on a very important issue." 

E pstein was bom August 25,1928, an only child, and grew 
up in Milton, Mass., where his father was a partner in a 
textile factory. Milton, a southwestern Boston suburb, was 
then populated largely by upwardly mobile Irish-Ameri- 
cans. "I think I was the only Jew and there was one black fellow," 
he recalls. "When my friends went to catechism, I traipsed along 
behind them." Epstein, who graduated from high school at 15, 
had a cousin who was working for Columbia University Press, 
and he followed him to Momingside, arriving in 1945. Tuition 
was $400 a term. 

Epstein settled into a lOth-floor single, room 1005, in Livingston 
Hall. He was just a babe in arms, a young kid on a campus crawling 
with veterans five and 10 years older. "There was a kind of sophis¬ 
tication atypical of freshman classes," he remembers. "This supple¬ 
mented what I got from [faculty] staff." Full professors taught hu¬ 
manities and the Core Curriculum. His teachers included Quentin 
Anderson '37, '53 GSAS; Joseph Krutch '24 GSAS; Mark Van Doren 
'21 GSAS; Eric Bentley; and Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS. Andrew 
Chiappe '33, '39 GSAS taught him Shakespeare. 

"I was in awe, in retrospect," Epstein says. 

The College was, he recalls, "a very intimate place. The school 
seemed tiny, with maybe 400 in a class year. There was great spirit. 
Everyone wanted to learn something. I immediately took to it. It 
was totally absorbing, thrilling, changed my life. I never thought 
for a moment what I would be doing for a living. But the rest of my 
life reflects that first exposure to the humanities program." 

Epstein studied history and literature and was involved in the 
humor magazine Jester. He remembers "stumbling" into Philo- 
lexian, the literary debating society, which gave him its Award 
for Distinguished Literary Achievement in 2007. In 1988, Epstein 
received the College's prestigious John Jay Award for distin¬ 
guished professional achievement. 

Epstein's bachelor's came with special distinction in Eng¬ 
lish. Another year in graduate school at Columbia earned him 
a master's in English literature. His thesis was titled "Anatomy 
of Melancholy." But melancholic he was not, just unsure of what 
to do with his life. One day, after browsing in the old Dauber & 
Pine used bookstore on lower Fifth Avenue, he drifted to the the¬ 
ater next door; it was showing a Ben Hecht movie. The Scoun¬ 
drel, based on the life of Horace Liveright, publisher of Ernest 
Hemingway, Theodore Dreiser and Gertrude Stein. "I saw the 
movie and decided that was the business for me. I could make 
a living. I spent lot of time at the Columbia bookstore, so I knew 
what a bookstore looked like." 

Epstein is relating all of this at his kitchen table, where he is 
sipping a Diet Coke, his beverage of choice. He lives in a spacious 
and airy five-room apartment in the former NYC police head¬ 
quarters — a Beaux Arts building converted in 1988 to 55 co-op 
units in the middle of Little Italy — with his wife of 18 years, 
former New York Times reporter Judith Miller, and their 6-year-old 
black Cocker Spaniel, Hamlet. 
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"He's an encyclopedia. He's unbelievable," Miller says. "There 
is nobody like him. I've met so many world leaders, great think¬ 
ers; he's a class unto himself." 

They are in a sense the odd couple: They disagree over many 
political issues but are intensely loyal to one another. Her cover¬ 
age of the lead-up to the Iraq war was controversial and regarded 
as pro-war. He wrote an early piece in The New York Review of 
Books in opposition. 

"I wish she'd paid more attention to it. We might not have gone 
to war," he says. But Epstein is fiercely proud of Miller's decision to 
go to jail to protect a confidential source in the Valerie Plame affair. 
During her incarceration, he visited her regularly at a federal facil¬ 
ity in Alexandria, Va. "It was harder on him in some ways than it 
was on me," she says. "He's a very sensitive individual, hates noise 
and bright lights. It was hard for him seeing me in jail." 

Epstein says he paid about $1 million for their apartment. A 


of Freedom, was an attack on McCarthyism by Francis Biddle, a 
former attorney general and the primary judge at the Nuremberg 
Trials. It was published in 1951 and reviewed on the front page of 
The New York Times Book Review. 

E diting, Epstein says, came naturally to him. "If s a compli¬ 
cated skill that involves more than helping the writer find 
a voice and organizing a paragraph," he says. "It requires 
tact. Some writers accept advice gratefully. Others don't. 
The trick is to avoid the latter. My task is to ask the right questions 
and their task is to answer them. In this way we both benefit." 

Early in his editing career, Epstein had an epiphany. "My so¬ 
phisticated friends at Columbia on the GI bill couldn't afford to 
buy the books they had to read," he recalls. "I said, 'Why not a 
paperback series? A good paperback edition, not pulp?"' He pro¬ 
posed the idea to Ken McCormick, editor-in-chief of Doubleday, 



Epstein with Allen Ginsberg '48 at Epstein's Random House office in the early ’60s. Epstein displays this photo in his home. 

PHOTO: COURTESY JASON EPSTEIN '49, ’50 GSAS 


four-bedroom unit there was recently listed for $14.5 million. The 
couple also has a home in Sag Harbor, on eastern Long Island, 
where they were married and where Epstein likes to garden, 
growing mostly herbs. 

Epstein has wispy, snow white hair, and he is wearing a gray 
sweater and corduroy pants, looking like a professor emeritus. 
On the table are three paperbacks: The Road: Stories, Journalism, 
and Essays, a recently published collection by the late Soviet writ¬ 
er Vasily Grossman; A Writer at War: A Soviet Journalist with the 
Red Army, 1941-1945, also by Grossman; and Edward P. Jones' 
novel The Known World, which won a Pulitzer. "He has the gift," 
Epstein says of Jones, whose book about a black antebellum slave 
owner he was just finishing. "He's a genius." 

To find his first job in publishing, Epstein thumbed through 
the phone book, alphabetically noting first Appleton, then Dou¬ 
bleday. He was the second trainee hired by Doubleday and Co., 
and soon after an editor there; the first book he edited. The Fear 


as they were walking across Central Park. "McCormick said, 'Oh, 
go ahead and do that.' That was the beginning of Anchor Books, 
which, to my amazement, revolutionized the book business. Be¬ 
fore other publishers piled on, we'd established ourselves as the 
main thing." It was 1953. Epstein was 25. 

"Time went by," Epstein says, by way of transitioning into an¬ 
other story of literary luck. As it happened. Anchor Books had 
published in paperback Edmund Wilson's To the Finland Station, 
about the run-up to the Russian revolution, and the two had be¬ 
come friends. Epstein and his then-wife, Barbara, were visiting 
the author in Wellfleet, on Cape Cod, when Wilson took down 
from his study shelves two manuscripts. One was a racy nov¬ 
el by Vladimir Nabokov, who at that point wanted to remain 
anonymous. "It was Lolita, of course," Epstein says. "I read it and 
thought it was very funny. But in those days, you published a 
book like that at your risk." He showed it to McCormick. "We 
agreed it was a hot potato." So instead of publishing the book. 
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In his 1999 seminal library lectures, Epstein 
recalls, “I said the future would be digital and 
that would change everything.” 


they published an excerpt in The Anchor Review, a quarterly peri¬ 
odical of stories and essays. 

"I did it without checking with the president of the company/' 
he says. Disillusioned with Doubleday, "I said, 'The hell with this.' I 
quit. Of course, nobody went to jail because [part of Lolita ] was in An¬ 
chor Review. Lolita was later published by Putnam to great acclaim." 

That year, 1958, fate came calling once more in the form of Ben¬ 
nett Cerf '20, the longtime head of Random House who was then 
busy being a television personality — primarily as a panelist on 
the game show What's My Line? — and giving talks. Cerf offered 
Epstein what was essentially the top job at Random House with 
the stipulation that he could start his own publishing house, so 
long as it wasn't competitive. 

Epstein's Random House office, he recalls, was "a wonder¬ 
ful townhouse mansion on Madison Avenue." In fact it was the 
1884 building commissioned by railroad magnate Henry Villard, 
today a historical landmark. Random House occupied the north¬ 
west wing, where "authors would come and wander around. We 
had [James] Michener and [John] O'Hara and Robert Penn War¬ 
ren. It was [like] being back at Columbia, but making a living, not 
much of a living, but enough. Those years were pure joy." 

On the side, Epstein started a small children's book business. 
Looking Glass Library, publishing in 1961 The Phantom Tollbooth, 
by Brooklyn architect Norton Juster. It was illustrated by Jules 
Feiffer and, Epstein notes, "became a classic, a big success. We 
sold that business to Random House" in 1960. 

T he New York newspaper strike of 1962-63 gave rise to 
The New York Review of Books, now a biweekly magazine 
on culture, literature and current events. The first issue 
was thrown together in a few weeks to fill the vacuum 
created by the strike. Robert Lowell and his wife, Elizabeth Hard¬ 
wick, were by then Epstein's neighbors. "Lizzy had just written 
a piece in Harper's saying how terrible The New York Times Book 
Review was. All of us said together at once, 'We have an obligation 
to do one.'" 

Epstein and Lowell went to the latter's bank; Lowell with¬ 
drew $4,000 from his trust fund. Epstein "put in a little." They 
sold $10,000 in ads and had "enough to pay the printer." They 
solicited top writers to write — for free — and a dozen signed up. 
They put out the first issue in 10 days, 100,000 preprinted copies 
that "sold out immediately," Epstein recalls. Key to the operation 
were the co-editors, Epstein's then-wife, Barbara, and Robert Sil¬ 
vers, who had edited Harper's Magazine. They continued together 
until Barbara died in 2006. Silvers is still at it. The Review's "very 
influential" circulation today is 130,000-140,000, Epstein says. 

Silvers recalls how Epstein recruited him with a single phone 
call. "Jason said this is the only time that a new book review can 
be started," because of the newspaper strike. Silvers agreed and 
recruited Barbara. (She and Epstein had a son, Jacob, an author 
.and TV writer, and a daughter, Helen '86 GSAS, an author, teach¬ 
er and molecular biologist.) "It was Jason's inspiration," Silvers 
says, "to see this was one moment you could put out the maga¬ 


zine" on a shoestring. Silvers credits Epstein also with setting up 
a company to publish the Review in such a way that business con¬ 
cerns did not trump editorial freedom. 

"He did all this while still being a senior editor and wildly 
admired editor at Random House," Silvers says. "He had the 
idea and the crucial plan for setting it up, and, by the way, he 
wrote in that first issue a very good article on W.H. Auden, a very 
finely done piece that showed Jason's appreciation of poetry and 
knowledge of Auden's work." Epstein has written regularly for 
the Review in the years since. "He's a very serious student of the 
history of the city and also of its problems," Silvers says. "He's 
also written about the history of books and about publishing." 

Epstein's Book Business: Publishing Past Present and Future ap¬ 
peared in 2002. It was based on a series of lectures he had given 
at the New York Public Library three years earlier on the future 
of the industry, in which he forecast the digitized future. "To my 
utter amazement," he says, the book has been translated into 10 
languages and remains in print — in paperback and, electroni¬ 
cally, on Kindle, Amazon's e-reader. 

In the seminal lectures, which drew a mostly younger audience, 
Epstein recalls, "I said the future would be digital and that would 
change everything." The technology, he added, would radically de¬ 
centralize the marketplace. The lectures, first published in The New 
York Review of Books, prompted a call from a man in St. Louis who 
had invented a device to print books on demand. Epstein made a 
deal to purchase the patent, and there are now some 60 Espresso 
Book Machines in bookstores here and abroad. The device is about 
as big as a full-sized office copier. A high-speed printer prints both 
sides of a sheet, at a speed of 100 pages or more a minute. A finish¬ 
ing device receives the pages, trims and binds them. The content is 
all transmitted electronically from publishers. All paperbacks, the 
books cost approximately $10-$25. Though Epstein is chairman of 
the company, print-on-demand books are hard to find in his own 
vast home library. "Most of my books pre-date the machine," he 
explains, though he does keep an Espresso copy of Einstein's book 
on the theory of relativity. 

Epstein also boosted the book business by helping to found 
the Library of America in 1979. It began when he met Edmund 
Wilson at the Princeton Club bar for drinks. Wilson asked why 
this country couldn't have — like France — a complete canon 
of great books. Epstein said, "Good idea, but we need a lot of 
subsidy to create the inventory." Their initial fundraising efforts 
were unsuccessful. But Epstein knew McGeorge Bundy, who had 
served as national security adviser to Presidents John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson, and who was leaving the Ford Foun¬ 
dation, where he'd been president. Bundy offered to throw in 
$50,000 in Ford funds if it were matched by the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Humanities. And it was. 

"I got it going, gave it shape," Epstein says of the library, which 
has published more than 200 books. "I'm not involved now, but 
I'm very proud. It's an indispensible part of our heritage." 

Epstein also initiated The Reader's Catalog, an annotated list¬ 
ing of 40,000 books. The idea was to have buyers call a toll-free 
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number to place their orders. But due to shipping and handling 
costs, "the more books we sold, the more money we lost. Project¬ 
ing losses in the hundreds of millions, we gave it up." The catalog 
now is available on Amazon. 

E ven as he embraces new technology professionally, Ep¬ 
stein remains personally wary of it. His wife has an iPad; 
he doesn't. "I had a Kindle. It depresses me. I don't even 
know where it is now." He says that such devices are OK 
for ephemera. "But I think it's very important to keep physical 
books," of which he admits to having, perhaps, too many, in his 
apartment and in his home in Sag Harbor. 

An iPad or Kindle is fine for books you "leave at the summer 
house or read on the train" but not for those "that speak to our 
civilization, without which we wouldn't be human, or we'd all be 
savages again. That would be the end of all I loved in Columbia." 

Notwithstanding the notion that all knowledge can reside in the 
ether, Epstein warns that while "digital storage may be a wonder- 


Epstein has an office in the apartment but, aside from a plaque 
in the bathroom honoring her commitment to the First Amend¬ 
ment, there is no sign of Miller. She works instead at the Manhat¬ 
tan Institute, a conservative think tank, and has "my own area" 
at the Sag Harbor house, among his books and her extensive col¬ 
lection of old typewriters. 

Officially, Epstein retired in 1999, but he's editing a work 
about the New Testament Book of Revelation by Princeton's 
Elaine Pagels, the Harrington Spear Paine Foundation Professor 
of Religion. (He also edited Pagels' previous book on the Gnostic 
Gospels.) Her latest, which he calls "the capstone of her career," 
is to be published by Penguin. "We've been working on it for a 
couple of years; it' s very revealing about the history of Christian¬ 
ity," Epstein says. With Pagels, Epstein is once more on the learn¬ 
ing track but, of course, it's a two-way street. 

Pagels, who is used to writing academic papers, says she has 
learned a lot from Epstein. "First of all he's brilliant, quite remark¬ 
able; he actually taught me how to write in lot of ways. He's an 



Epstein's latest venture is working with On Demand Books to get its Espresso Book Machine, for which he owns the patent, into more bookstores 
domestically and abroad. The above machine is at McNally Jackson Books on Prince Street in New York City. 
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ful innovation, it 7 s very fragile." He asserts, "Books have to be scat¬ 
tered around to become permanent and survive dictators." 

Epstein's books are indeed scattered around. In his apartment, 
they are shelved in floor-to-ceiling built-ins in a large open space. 
A large oak table he bought in a London antique shop is covered 
with low-lying stacks. Only one smaller mahogany table, tucked 
in an alcove, is free of them. "I've learned to throw out books," 
he says, alluding to presidential biographies ("They're all fakes, 
anyway"), but the words lack conviction. Still, he says, "I have to. 
There's no place to put anything. ... I put them in boxes and in 
storage in the basement of this building. Some I put in the trash." 
Some wind up in his son's bam in New England. 

"Look at this," Epstein says, gesturing at his surroundings. 
"It's a total mess." 

Of his voluminous book collection, his wife says, "You've only 
seen part of it. The real library is in Sag Harbor. I recently bought 
two more bookcases — one for Sag Harbor, one for New York." 


extraordinary editor, with great detail, great precision and a tre¬ 
mendous eye for how writing moves. I feel everything I know 
about writing I know from Jason. 

"He can look at [a manuscript] and immediately know what a 
reader is going to enjoy, appreciate and understand, and what is 
too wordy or technical. He really works for clarity. I have in my 
office at Princeton a picture of Jason sort of looking and smiling. 
I enjoy having that picture there as I write. I think I have to meet 
Jason's standards. I always think of that as I write: Jason looking 
down or looking at me with that ironic smile." 

After completing the Pagels book, insists Epstein: "I'm not go¬ 
ing to edit anymore. But if somebody comes along with some¬ 
thing really, really interesting I could learn something from, it's 
like free tuition, right?" Q 


Eugene L. Meyer '64 is a former Washington Post reporter and edi¬ 
tor, an author and the editor of B'nai B'rith Magazine. 
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Robby Mook ’02 
Works To Turn the Country 

BLUE 

By Jonathan Lemire '01 


he map of the United States is a battlefield. 

But instead of combat zones, there are 435 
Congressional districts. Instead of air strikes, 
there are TV ad buys. Instead of ammunition 
factories, there are fundraisers. And instead 
of enemies, there are Republicans. 

Robby Mook '02 views the 50 states in 
those stark terms as the executive director for 
the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee (DCCC). Ap¬ 
pointed in December 2010, he has a clear mission: wrest away at 
least 25 Republican-controlled seats this November so the Demo¬ 
crats can regain control of the House of Representatives. 

At 32, Mook is remarkably young for such a high-profile, 
high-intensity job — but the man who introduced him to the 
national stage is convinced the fresh-faced political operative is 
up to the task. 


Mook was appointed to the DCCC post 16 years after he caught 
the political bug. He grew up in Norwich, Vt., a town of just 3,500 
that sits along the New Hampshire border. As a high school fresh¬ 
man, he joined a production of Imaginary Invalid, which was di¬ 
rected by Matt Dunne, whose day job was Vermont state legislator. 

"That fall, as I ran for my first re-election, it became clear that 
while Robby was very talented in the theatre, he was much more 
interested in the political side of things," says Dunne, who remem¬ 
bers Mook as "one of the funniest people" he'd ever seen on stage. 
"When the production ended, he volunteered for my campaign. 
And, yes, he was 14." 

Mook was hooked. Drawn to the College for its diversity, 
Mook became a classics major and while he never took a political 
science class ("Pretty funny, come to think of it," he says now), 
campaigning was in his blood. 

After his freshman year in Momingside Heights, he returned 



“The winds can blow quickly in a very different direction, 
and when you have support, lock it in. Sometimes 
you learn moreffom losing than from winning. ” 


"He's pretty unflappable, and he's got a good personality for 
getting the work done. He puts the focus on the job, not himself," 
says Howard Dean, the former governor of Vermont — Mook's 
home state — who employed Mook in his 2004 presidential bid. 

"I can't imagine someone doing that at his age," Dean says. 
"But at the same time, when it comes to Robby, I can see it. He's 
very, very bright and people will work hard for him." 

The DCCC is the campaign arm of the House Democrats, 
charged with recruiting candidates, raising funds, researching 
the opposition and coordinating strategy in close, or politically 
significant, races. 

"We're a booster rocket," Mook says. "We can't run a campaign 
from Washington. It has to be on the ground and it has to match 
the candidate. But we are there to help push people over the finish 
line." 


to Vermont and Dunne hired him as the first staffer for the state 
legislature's Democratic caucus. Mook moved to Burlington, 
found a tiny apartment and dove in, going door to door and or¬ 
ganizing the first fundraisers many of the legislators ever had. He 
sharpened his skills back on campus, too, working for the College 
Democrats and jumpstarting the organization's first electronic file 
of voters and volunteers. 

"That was a level of sophisticated voter-contact that was un¬ 
heard of on college campuses in 2000," says Sam Arora '03, who 
worked alongside Mook as an undergraduate. 

"Robby was one of those students at Columbia you just knew 
was going to change the world, and you felt proud to know him," 
says Arora, now a Maryland state delegate. "With his powerful 
combination of heart and mind, I think all of Robby's friends 
knew he would rise quickly." 
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(Top) Robby Mook '02 works the phones as executive director of the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee. (Above) Mook's goal 
is to put more blue on the national map of Congressional districts. 

PHOTO AND MAP: COURTESY OF DCCC 


National Map: 

Congressional Districts, by Political Party 


Mook returned home after graduation, working for the state 
Democratic Party and for Dean, the governor who made such a 
memorable splash in the 2004 presidential primaries. Mook ran 
Dean's New Hampshire campaign and helped coordinate the on¬ 
line efforts of a campaign that was among the first to fully use the 
Internet's ability to organize supporters. 

"That was a national campaign very early on. We had to bottle 
lightning, as we knew there was a lot of energy and excitement in 
the campaign," Mook says. Even the campaign's quick implosion 
was a teaching moment. 

"That campaign taught a very important lesson to me early 
on: The winds can blow quickly in a very different direction, and 
when you have support, lock it in," he says. "Sometimes you 
learn more from losing than from winning." 

Mook then ran a get-out-the-vote effort in Wisconsin for nomi¬ 
nee John Kerry and, four years later, took on far more responsi¬ 
bility for Hillary Clinton. He ran her primary campaigns in three 
states — Nevada, Ohio and Indiana — and attracted a legion of 
loyal followers who dubbed themselves the "Mook Mafia." The 
group, a loose collection of staffers who have worked for Mook 
across the country, frequently meet for drinks and celebrate a 
bond forged in the political trenches. 

"Robby inspires a lot of loyalty," Dunne says. "His team is 
willing to work hard for him." 

IT s going to take much of that hard work for the Democrats 
to win back the House, a challenge that Mook now calls his own. 

"The DCCC in many ways is a thankless job, because you're 
invisible unless you don't succeed," says Dunne, who launched 
an unsuccessful bid for governor of Vermont in 2010 and now 
works for Google. "Robby is working against a variety of exterior 
variables that are challenging, to say the least. But he understands 
how to look at resources and navigate these waters. If anyone can 
do it, ifs him." 

Mook too, is confident. He dismisses the Democrats' September 
defeat in New York's Ninth Congressional 
District — Anthony Weiner's former seat 
— as a unique race that was swayed by 
local issues. 

As November approaches, Mook will 
coordinate a national strategy to raise 
money and direct it to the candidates who 
have a chance to unseat Republican in¬ 
cumbents, fighting them on issues such 
as Medicare and tax breaks for big corpo¬ 
rations. He'll oversee it all from his war 
room in Washington, D.C., a far cry from 
a tiny town in eastern Vermont. 

"Like any campaign, we move the 
majority of our resources late, so we'll be 
in constant communication with our rac¬ 
es to track progress and help push them 
over the top," Mook says. "Election Day 
itself is always one big contradiction: Ev¬ 
erything you've been pouring your heart 
into for two years comes to a finish, but 
if you've done your job right, there's ab¬ 
solutely nothing for you to do except sit 
and wait for results. 

"So it's the most anxious," he says, 

"but least busy day of the entire two-year cycle." Q 


Jonathan Lemire '01 covers politics for the New York Daily News. 
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A Rare Mind, Rarer Now 

Jacques Barzun: Portrait of a Mind 



Michael Murray 

PHOTO: SEAN FERGUSON 



JACKET IMAGE OF JACQUES 
BARZUN BY CLEVE GREY; 
COLLECTION NEUBERGER 
MUSEUM OF ART, PURCHASE 
COLLEGE, SUNY, GIFT OF 
JACQUES BARZUN '27, '32 GSAS 


(Opposite) Of meeting 
Jacques Barzun '27, '32 
GSAS, Michael Murray says: 
"At seventy-one, he was 
distinguished in appear¬ 
ance — suit pressed, tie 
knotted carefully, gray hair 
neatly combed — and his 
manner was at once genial 
and courtly. His most strik¬ 
ing feature was not his 
eyes, which showed the 
lively intelligence one would 
expect, but his voice"—a 
pleasant baritone. 

PHOTO: COURTESY JACQUES 

BARZUN '27, '32 GSAS 


Jacques Barzun: Portrait of a Mind (Frederic C. Beil , 2011) is the 
result of a long collaboration between author Michael Murray 

and Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS, one of the most distinguished scholars in Co¬ 
lumbia's history. Barzun, a cultural historian who also was provost, was named Uni¬ 
versity Professor in 1967 and is the author of the 2000 bestseller From Dawn to 
Decadence: 500 Years of Western Cultural Life 1500 to the Present, among other 
books. Murray, editor of the acclaimed collection A Jacques Barzun Reader: Selec¬ 
tions from His Works, also is the author of Marcel Dupre: The Work of a Master 
Organist and French Masters of the Organ. He teaches a graduate course in library 
research and bibliography at Ohio State. 

Murray and Barzun, not surprisingly, met over a book. Murray was writing a 
study of Dupre, and Barzun, whose father had known Dupre's teacher, Charles- 
Marie Widor, started to correspond with him in 1977. The first flurry of missives 
grew into a decades-long friendship. Right from the beginning, the librarian and the 
scholar were, as Murray puts it, "in sympathy." Their rapport was strong; there 
was much laughter as they spoke at least once a week for years. This strong and con¬ 
stant relationship led first to their collaboration on an anthology of Barzun's work, 
A Jacques Barzun Reader (HarperCollins, 2001), and then to Murray's meticu¬ 
lous intellectual biography, Jacques Barzun: Portrait of a Mind. 

Barzun's mind, Murray points out, is of a type that is "rarer and rarer now." In these 
Internet-driven times, intellectual thinking is increasingly fragmented or specialized. 
The type of wide-ranging scholarship that Barzun achieved during the course of his 
career — moving easily from Berlioz to Byron, covering science and race, art and the 
philosophy of education — has all but vanished. Murray calls his friend "one of the last 
great comprehensive minds." In the following excerpt from Jacques Barzun: Portrait 
of a Mind, he describes his relationship with and impressions of this legendary figure. 

Rose Kernochan '82 Barnard 
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J acques Barzun rose from his desk and ex¬ 
tended a hand, as I entered his seventh-floor 
office at Charles Scribner's Sons — a comer 
office in the old beaux-arts Scribner Building 
at 597 Fifth Avenue. Now retired from teach¬ 
ing history at Columbia, Barzun spent Tues¬ 
days and Thursdays at Scribners as its liter¬ 
ary adviser. We were already friends, having 
long corresponded, but were meeting for the 
first time. I found him to be taller than his 
dust-jacket photographs suggested, and a 
big man, though not corpulent. At seventy- 
one, he was distinguished in appearance 
— suit pressed, tie knotted carefully, gray 
hair neatly combed — and his manner was 
at once genial and courtly. His most striking 
feature was not his eyes, which showed the 
lively intelligence one would expect, but his 
voice. Its pleasant baritone carried an accent 
that mixed Mayfair with refined New York, 
and when, in explaining some point, he needed a moment to 
call up the right word, he would light¬ 
ly clear his throat or lightly cough — 
a tic observable in our scores of talks 
over the following thirty-two years. 

That first talk, on a bright October 
afternoon in 1979, was jovial and se¬ 
rious by turns. It touched on music 
and painting, and on the difficulties 
of writing about the arts. For Barzun 
was a cultural historian, a practitioner 
of a discipline he had helped to create, 
in which the arts bulk large. Not that 
history with a cultural component was 
unknown before the 1930s, when Bar¬ 
zun began to publish. Voltaire, Burck- 
hardt, and Macaulay, among others, 
prove the contrary. But their histories 
differ from cultural history in subject- 
matter and proportioning. In Barzun's 
practice, cultural history was an all-inclusive synthesis: not only 
kings, battles, laws, and statistics, but also habits, beliefs, influ¬ 
ences, and tendencies, in art and literature, manners, morals, 
science, and religion, and the social setting in which these were 
found. 

Barzun was not only a cultural historian, he was also a cul¬ 
tural critic. In such books as Of Human Freedom and The Culture 
We Deserve, his concern with the present matches his familiarity 
with the past and his understanding of their connections. His un¬ 
derstanding was commensurate with his sensibility, to persons as 
well as to art and ideas, and commensurate with his tact. By tact 
I mean his fine discrimination among ideas, and also his good 
manners. These embodied what he thought to be the common¬ 
place duties of civilized life — good temper, serenity, yielding 
to others and generally refraining from self-assertion — and to¬ 
gether with his cheerful bearing, handsome features, and charm, 
led many people to find him affable. But others found him coldly 
aloof. He would have seen no paradox in this. Every personal¬ 
ity is multifaceted, and it is merely a convenient evasion to call 
someone a bundle of contradictions. 

But the workings of his mind interested me less — early in 
our friendship — than some of the conclusions they led to. To 


In such books as Of 
Human Freedom and 
The Culture We Deserve, 
Barzun’s concern with 
the present matches his 
familiarity with the past 
and his understanding 
of their connections. 


the youth I then was, the times seemed ominous. Like many of 
my generation, I feared the future. Of recent memory were the 
riots and assassinations of the 1960s, the war in Vietnam and in¬ 
cursion into Cambodia, urban blackouts, gasoline shortages, and 
acute monetary inflation. Since Barzun had devoted a lifetime to 
the study of the modem West, who better to give reassurance or 
warning? Hence at our first talk I asked whether he thought a cat¬ 
aclysm — nuclear war, ecological catastrophe, terrorist-induced 
economic chaos — likely to end our civilization. 

"A cataclysm is certainly possible," he replied, "in fact likely." 

"You're pessimistic?" 

"I've always been — I think any student of history almost 
inevitably is — a cheerful pessimist. That is, the evil of the day 
doesn't eat into you and make you go around with a hangdog 
look.... Still, nowadays the powers of synthesis, of organization, 
of reasoned order, are outbome ... by the number of people to 
handle, the number of difficulties to cope with, the very size of 
everything. ... The interesting question in my mind is whether 
our greater knowledge and our... extensive awareness of what's 
going on everywhere at once are going to be helpful or harmful." 

"Doesn't knowledge always have a good result? Isn't truth un¬ 
der all circumstances more valuable 
than non-truth?" 

"No. I think that's an assumption 
commonly made, but it isn't so. The 
possible harm of knowing too much is 
that it excludes possibilities that might 
work. You say: 'Oh, we can't do that! 
Look at the statistics!"' 

By the time we met, Barzun had 
concluded that the West was in decline. 
In 1957, he had lectured at Princeton 
on the pathology of intellect. In 1973, 
he had lectured at the National Gallery 
on the fragmentation of art. In 1974, he 
had lectured at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, on decay in politics 
and morals. Shortly after our talk, he 
would lecture at Northern Kentucky 
University on the "cracks in our civi¬ 
lization." Eventually, in 2000, his conclusion reinforced by events 
and attitudes of the 1980s and 1990s, he would publish From Dawn 
to Decadence as background and summary of his views. Its sur¬ 
prising success — half a million copies bought in hard cover — 
suggested to some that a reversal might ensue if corrective ideas 
spread widely. But this was to miss Barzun's point. 

Though cultural decline was nothing new, and thinkers long 
before Spengler or Nietzsche had deemed the phenomenon in¬ 
evitable, Barzun's decline was distinctive. For one thing, Barzun 
meant not an end, but only a falling off. Once the ground was lev¬ 
eled, some new idea could spur construction. In the meantime, he 
posited a loss of originality, of new thought about art, literature, 
government, morals. Even if a new idea might occasionally ap¬ 
pear, it would be lost in the disarray. The genuinely new could 
not stand out till the surrounding landscape was cleared. 

Barzun also paid little attention to phenomena that other 
writers thought pertinent: the religious revivalism of the 1920s 
and after, the widespread interest in horoscopes, palmistry, and 
other necromancies and cults, the murderous violence of popular 
sport, the disillusionment with party politics and their corrup¬ 
tion by vested interests, and to the parallels of such phenomena 
with previous civilizations in decline. Nor did he suggest that 
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the West would be overrun by the East, by force of arms or not, 
or that Western culture was metamorphosing into some wholly 
technological form. Nor did he see in the computer the cultural 
monolith others saw. Digital technologies pervaded daily life, but 
were mere adjuncts to the forces in play. 

He could not decide whether tire leveling required a cata¬ 
clysm. "We can't judge probabilities by historic examples," he 
told me, "because we know too little about former civilizations, 
the Medes, Hittites, Egyptians. It has happened before that a 
declining civilization becomes soft in the way we have become 
soft. But we are still inventing, especially in the scientific, techno¬ 
logical realm. There's no lack of progress there." Still, it was "per¬ 
fectly possible that mankind will destroy itself, by stupidity or 
other cause." Certainly "the march of mind has no ultimate goal. 
There is no such ultimate goal." It was an old idea and false that 
the race was perpetually advancing. The race was advancing in 
some ways, declining in others. Similarly, Western culture might 
well be unraveling, but it was "an endless series of opposites — 
in religion, politics, art, morals, and manners" — and not "a solid 
block having but one meaning." The historian was rash who tried 
to be a prophet. 

His views were hardly reassuring, 
early in our friendship or late. I came 
to believe, thanks to him, that West¬ 
ern culture is less likely to die by cata¬ 
clysm than by our frittering away of its 
central ideas, and that civilization ap¬ 
proaches a turning-point comparable 
to the fall of Rome. 


S erious topics notwithstand¬ 
ing, we laughed often, at that 
first meeting, for Barzun was 
always quick to see the comic 
side of things and laughter 
with him came easily. This trait served 
him well in his years as Dean of Facul¬ 
ties and Provost at Columbia, which 
followed his decades in the history de¬ 
partment. So did his knack for squaring his mind with the minds of 
colleagues or students. Like many an able teacher, he could grasp a 
student's meaning while it was struggling to take shape in words, 
and as quickly see deficiency and remedy. And yet, though by all 
accounts a superb teacher, he did not "love" to teach: he found 
teaching to be damnably hard work and less a pleasure than a 
compulsion. It was far easier to lecture, "and in symposia to point 
things out, and then as it were wash my hands of it, leaving the 
vaccination either to take, with the student, or not." 

Students nevertheless found him memorable — Theodore 
Caplow ['40], for instance, the distinguished sociologist. As a 
sophomore, Caplow took Barzun's course on the historical back¬ 
ground of English literature. The class was asked to read "a long 
series of excerpts from notable authors, together with Trevelyan's 
History of England, but the class discussions took an unexpected 
turn. At the first meeting... Barzun introduced Byron's irregular 
sonnet beginning 'She walks in beauty like the night' to illustrate 
the method of relating a literary work to the historical setting in 
which it was produced. The class ... found so much to consider 
in the piece that its eighteen lines and their historical background 
remained our topic for most of the term." 

Another sophomore, Herman Wouk ['34] — who in The Caine 


Mutiny was to honor his teacher by naming a destroyer after him 
— never forgot Barzun's "humorous irony" inside the classroom 
and outside. Barzun was interviewing Wouk for entrance into an 
honors seminar in literature. He asked what Wouk was currently 
reading. The reply was The World's Illusion, by Jakob Wassermann. 
"Well, what is the world's illusion?" Barzun asked. Wouk's reply, 
about the futility of seeking happiness through love or power, 
elicited a glance that Wouk interpreted as humorous irony — the 
same quality he found in Barzun's quip years later that the nine 
hundred pages of From Dawn to Decadence were the accidental 
product of longevity and insomnia. 

And Harry Boardman ['45], who before joining the Council on 
Foreign Relations was to be Barzun's assistant provost, recalled 
Barzun's undergraduate instruction as notable for "the degree 
of animation it evoked from the students." Nearly always Bar¬ 
zun would begin Boardman's freshman class with "a substan¬ 
tive question that was provocative. You would answer, and your 
answer would cast you into difficulties — into taking a position 
which he would force you to defend, and which he would suc¬ 
cessfully assail. He would get you into a comer, and ... get you 
to think more deeply about your ideas and their implications." 

Boardman adds that though Bar¬ 
zun was cordial in class, "warm, ani¬ 
mated, interested and engaged," once 
the bell rang "he became an iceberg." 
Other students also recall him as hard 
to approach, as unwilling to relax and 
be friendly. In fact Barzun believed 
friendship to be possible only between 
equals: the teacher-student relation 
precluded it. Still, toward the end of a 
student's college days he might some¬ 
times unbend, as he did with Fritz 
Stem ['46, '53 GSAS]. The future emi¬ 
nent historian came from a long line 
of physicians and had enrolled in the 
pre-med curriculum despite a strong 
interest in history. It was Barzun's very 
detachment from students, coupled 
with his obvious interest in their wel¬ 
fare, that led Stem to seek him out: "One could ask him such a 
deep question as 'What am I going to do with my life?' and know 
he would take the question seriously. And with him you needed 
not half an hour but five minutes. His five minutes were worth 
anybody else's hour." 

What should Stern do? "Marry medicine," said Barzun, "and 
make history your lifelong mistress." A few months later, still 
undecided, still drawn to history and teaching. Stern again 
asked for advice. "All right, go ahead. I think you would make a 
good historian." A stint of teaching high school, Barzun added, 
might serve to test the vocation. "A friend of mine is head of 
the Lawrenceville School. Would you want to teach there?" — 
"Yes." But a month after Stern received his B.A., at age twenty, 
he began teaching Contemporary Civilization at Columbia, 
where he would take his advanced degrees and then teach for 
half a century. 

Stern, Boardman, and others concur that Barzun was inter¬ 
ested in his students, that in class he entered into tme dialog 
with them, that he always seemed willing to learn from them. 
Memorable above all — we learn from another student who 
achieved renown, the historian Carl Schorske ['36] — was Bar¬ 
zun's "riveting" ability to make "every person or element pre- 
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sented sing its difference, its uniques, even as it was related to 
some larger whole." 


W ith students, and with colleagues or friends, 
Barzun relished argument. The life of the 
mind, he said, could not exist without conver¬ 
sation — "the rarest pleasure and the finest 
achievement of human society." He defined 
conversation as Dr. Johnson did: a vehement scrimmage over 
ideas, new works, or philosophical positions. And his scrimmag¬ 
ing, like Johnson's, was gentlemanly as well as vehement; he de¬ 
plored the modem tendency to argue not issues but motives — a 
symptom of the psychologizing characteristic of the times — and 
to mistake contention for animus. The tone of this letter, to a lin¬ 
guist, Donald J. Lloyd, with whom he had been disputing in the 
pages of The American Scholar, is typical: 

Your chief points seem to be that I overlook the flu¬ 
idity of language ... and that in some mysterious 
way I have no locus standi in discussions of language 
because I am not a professional 
philologist. That I think really 
reprehensible, destructive of 
all intellectual life. Do you sup¬ 
pose that I own History because 
I have taken a few degrees in it 
and written some essay exhibit¬ 
ing, we hope, the method and 
the conventional stigmata of 
the guild? Every subject-matter 
surely belongs to everyone who 
exliibits an interest in it. Each 
is greater than any one gang 
of professionals, and history 
shows that salvation has repeat¬ 
edly come from the dauntless 
amateur who kept his eyes open 
while the initiates were sleepily 
chanting their old formulas ... 

I am looking forward to ... belaboring you once 
again.... I'll send you a carbon, and hope it will keep 
you awake nights. Meantime, warm good wishes for 
the New Year. 

Not surprisingly, his geniality and his breadth of interests 
brought him friends of many kinds. With Lord Snow he en¬ 
joyed discussing the putative gulf between the humanities and 
the sciences. With Alfred North Whitehead he enjoyed hearing 
at first hand about the philosopher's esteem for William James. 
With Harold Nicolson he enjoyed looking at the differences be¬ 
tween British manners and American. Manners were important 
to Barzun — his own were urbane — and surroundings too: he 
enjoyed Sir Harold's club. But his view was never superficial and 
he was rarely fooled by appearance. Witness his esteem for such 
unkempt geniuses as Allen Ginsberg ['48] and W. H. Auden. 

His friendship with Ginsberg began while the poet was a stu¬ 
dent and continued till Ginsberg's death. One of the secretaries in 
Barzun's provost's office — in the days when secretaries wore hat 
and gloves to work — recalled her astonishment when Barzun 
first took the young beatnik to lunch at the Faculty Club. Auden, 
too, came more than once, and she always "wanted to scrub him 


up." Auden and Barzun had met on some lecture platform, inci¬ 
dentally, and their bond was sealed when, in the question period, 
Barzun was asked when he would like to have lived. When he 
replied: "Around 1830," Auden spoke up: "You did! You did!" 
Barzun never forgot their "talk and laughter and lunching" and 
Auden's birthday parties on St. Mark's Place, "where the floor 
was so curved and flexible that everybody thought it would 
crack under the crowd." 

Other friends too bespeak breadth of interests: George Russell 
Shaw, an arborist who wrote an excellent book on the pine and 
shared Barzun's love of sailing; Polykarp Kusch, the Nobel Prize- 
winning scientist whom Barzun induced to write poetry and 
whose course in nuclear physics he audited while dean; Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson, an expert on the English Renaissance; the phi¬ 
losopher Susan Haack, with whom Barzun enjoyed debating the 
pragmatisms of James and Peirce; Hiram Haydn ['42 GSAS], with 
whom for decades on the editorial board of The American Scholar 
he fought "like cat and dog but without heat"; Irita Van Doren, 
whose irresistible charm was surpassed only by her competence 
as chief editor of the New York Herald Tribune books section; 
Francis Steegmuller ['27, '28 GSAS], the biographer and transla¬ 
tor, and his wife, the novelist Shirley 
Hazzard; Arthur Krystal ['70 GSAS], 
the essayist and critic; Peter Bloom, 
David Cairns, Joan Peyser ['56 GSAS], 
and Katherine Kolb, authorities on 
music; Mark LaFlaur, the writer and 
editor; Cleve Gray, the painter, and the 
author and critic Francine du Plessix 
Gray; Clifton Fadiman ['25], whose 
love of literature was as boundless 
as Barzun's and with whom Barzun 
shared a lifelong affection; and Lionel 
Trilling ['25, '38 GSAS], who for more 
than forty years was Barzun's close in¬ 
tellectual companion. 

Not that Barzun was a paragon 
of amiable forbearance. His manner 
betrayed, in Trilling's words, an "in¬ 
tention of precision" that some took 
to be hauteur. Others interpreted as disdain his habit of pursing 
his lips and looking down his nose when examining an idea. (He 
made the same gesture when amused, which suggests that he 
may have cultivated it as a young immigrant, as an alternative to 
the ubiquitous American grin that Europeans regarded as silly.) 
And witnesses recalled that he could be an ogre, that ninety-five 
percent was never good enough for him, that he always insisted 
on order, and that at faculty meetings he would not hesitate to 
tell you if you were playing the fool. If you were on the receiv¬ 
ing end of his rifle, it was said, you remembered it to your dying 
day. He would not lose his temper or raise his voice. He would 
become more and more upright, more and more cold, more and 
more self-controlled, and the scalpel would go down to the bone. 


H is university career spans half a century. He entered 
Columbia in 1923 and was graduated in 1927. A 
month after receiving his B.A., he was teaching a 
course in Contemporary Civilization. A year later 
he received his M.A. and, in 1932, his Ph.D. Ap¬ 
pointed lecturer in history in 1928, he was then made instructor 
(1931), assistant professor (1938), associate professor (1943), full 
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Cultural historian, essayist and critic James Sloan Allen '75 GSAS has said that Barzun is "the most far-ranging, penetrating and possibly the most 
profound and enduring cultural critic of the second half of the 20th century." 
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professor (1945), Seth Low Professor of History (1960), and Univer¬ 
sity Professor (1967). In 1955 he became Dean of the Graduate Fac¬ 
ulties, in 1958 Dean of Faculties and Provost. He left administra¬ 
tion in 1967 and retired in 1975, the year he began his eighteen-year 
stint at Scribners — where Charles Scribner called him the best edi¬ 
tor he had ever seen. Barzun became an American citizen in 1933, 
and twenty years later published God's Country and Mine by way 
of a thank-you to his adopted land "for its welcome, generosity, 
everything that I had encountered from the very beginning of my 
career" — and by way of signaling to skeptical Europeans that the 
United States could boast cultural riches and refinement. 

He was president of the American Academy of Arts and Let¬ 
ters, member of the Council on Foreign Relations, Extraordinary 
Fellow of Churchill College, Cambridge, member of the Advisory 
Council of the University of Buckingham, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor, member of the Academie Delphinale, director of the 
Council for Basic Education, director of the Macmillan publish¬ 
ing company, member of the Authors' Guild Council, member of 
the Boston Athenaeum, trustee of the New York Society Library, 
trustee of the Peabody Conservatory, trustee of Bennington Col¬ 
lege, Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, president of the Berlioz Society, history consultant 
to Life magazine, chief literary critic for Harper's Magazine, and. 


with Auden and Trilling, founder and director of a book club. At 
Columbia a chair in history is endowed in his honor. A Jacques 
Barzun Prize in Cultural History was created by the American 
Philosophical Society in 1993. The Jacques Barzun Award was 
established by the American Academy for Liberal Education in 
1997. In 2003, President Bush awarded him the Presidential Med¬ 
al of Freedom. In 2011, President Obama ['83] awarded him the 
National Humanities Medal. 

Eminence came with his scores of articles for such magazines 
as The Nation, Encounter, Saturday Review, The New Republic, Atlantic 
Monthly, Partisan Review, The American Scholar, Life, and The Satur¬ 
day Evening Post, and with such best-selling books as Darwin, Marx, 
Wagner: Critique of a Heritage, The House of Intellect, and Teacher in 
America, not to mention two books of which he was particularly 
proud: Berlioz and the Romantic Century and A Stroll with William 
James. Moreover, in such books as Classic, Romantic and Modem, Sci¬ 
ence: The Glorious Entertainment, and Race: A Study in Superstition, as 
James Sloan Allen ['75 GSAS] has remarked, Barzun shows himself 
to be "the most far-ranging, penetrating and possibly the most pro¬ 
found and enduring cultural critic of the second half of the twenti¬ 
eth century." Little wonder his books remained in print for decades 
and that his readership grew vast and diverse. 

His readership grew large thanks also to his conviction that 
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history should remain a branch of literature and address the non¬ 
specialist reader, and that history could be transcendent. "History 
is formative. Its spectacle of continuity in chaos, of attainment in 
the heart of disorder, of purpose in the world is what nothing else 
provides: science denies it, art only invents it.... Reading history 
remakes the mind by feeding primitive pleasure in story, exercis¬ 
ing thought and feeling, satisfying curiosity, and promoting the 
serenity of contemplation— It is a spiritual transformation." 

To read history is also to hone one's judgment of contemporary 
events — "a permanent good, not because history repeats... but be¬ 
cause the 'tendency of things' shows an amazing uniformity with¬ 
in any given civilization." This being so, "when the foundations of 
the republic shake under the strokes of misgovemment and world 
crises," history may strengthen the fainthearted. Cultural history, 
in any case, encompasses everything and has no method: its limits 
are fixed only by the practitioner's knowledge, eloquence, and tact. 

That Barzun treats such a variety of topics may at first glance 
seem unaccountable: social and political theory in his earliest 
books, and then a defense of Romanti¬ 
cism, a life and times of a composer, 
several volumes of contemporary cul¬ 
tural criticism, including three books 
on teaching and learning, a critique of 
modem science, a critique of modem 
art, a defense of narrative history, and 
a re-interpretation of an American phi¬ 
losopher. In addition to his books, he 
penned essays by the hundred on ar¬ 
chitecture, painting, sculpture, music, 
biography, translation, and language 
— not to mention baseball, a sport he 
loved. But we find a guiding thread: 

"All I have ever done," he wrote on No¬ 
vember 29, 1984, to Professor William 
H. Nolte, 

relates to the history of European 
thought and culture since 1750. 

My various books and many of 
my articles and introductions 
use a figure or a movement as a core around which 
to organize facts or perceptions bearing upon those 
two centuries — their art, philosophy, social thought, 
manners, superstitions. From my dissertation in 1932 
to my latest work ... a continuous account could be 
fashioned, delineating the main currents of creation 
and opinion between L'Esprit des Lois and the Decline 
of the West. I admit the piecing together might be labo¬ 
rious, but I am confident that a composed panorama 
would emerge. As for my articles and lectures on con¬ 
temporary topics, they are obviously soundings in the 
same or in fresh cultural movements. 

In truth, he did not write a line on any subject outside his 
purview. 

Moreover, for all their scope and depth, his books were mere 
preliminaries. He had conceived as early as graduate school the 
summa that became From Dawn to Decadence. Looking back, he 
saw that the books preceding it were "contributory." They had 
served his ultimate purpose by directing his research and by hon¬ 
ing his skill at narration. They built up the fund, he liked to say, 
on which his big book would draw. 


I t may seem odd that he never achieved a vogue. He was of 
course well known: he once appeared solo on the cover of 
Time and his books sold in the millions. But usually authors 
who achieve a vogue stand for some single startling view, 
whereas his views, though sometimes startling, take in not 
one subject but many. Even his theme of decadence comprises 
disparate motifs. Further, as he once observed, everybody calls 
for an independent thinker, yet more often than not "the most 
approved authors of the day form a pair of clusters opposing 
each other, which suggests rather little independence." He was 
in fact a modem thinker not captive to modern thought. In an 
age of specialism, he was a non-specialist. In an age often given 
to despair, he maintained a sense of humor and of proportion. 
And in an age of skepticism, he believed in the power of mind to 
set right. Besides, decades of reflection gave him a broad view of 
the effects on modem culture of "scientific" thinking, the fall of 
intellect as institution and social force, the loss of direction in the 
arts, the bias of materialism, the ease with which our politics are 
directed by ill-defined labels, and the 
tribulations of our schools. 

Accordingly, his was almost always 
a "third" position. For example, he was 
an early believer in feminist principles 
and throughout his life deplored gen¬ 
der bias. But he kept to the traditional 
use of "man," convinced that gender- 
neutral usages damaged prose style 
and did little to eliminate prejudice. 
Again, he admired liberal institutions, 
but in his politics was at once liberal, 
socialist, and conservative. "My poli¬ 
tics are Olympian," he once laugh¬ 
ingly declared. In any case, "there is 
no worse fate for a writer and thinker 
than to elicit general agreement," as he 
remarked to his friend and bibliogra¬ 
pher, John E. Adams. "It is worse than 
silence, because the neglected may be 
discovered and revived, whereas the 
approved are sunk in acquiescence that 
is forgotten the morning after." 

Then too, we expect our great to fit categories of accom¬ 
plishment and Barzun is a maverick and impossible to peg. 
His fellow historians cannot wholly claim him, nor can musi¬ 
cologists, critics, or sociologists. He is not of the social "scien¬ 
tists," like C. Wright Mills, or the household-named literary 
critics, like Irving Howe, and his writings on music address 
music-lovers rather than the academic cognoscenti, just as 
his book reviews and social commentaries address the non¬ 
specialist reader. If one insists on a category, the most apt is 
the nineteenth-century English man of letters. That ideal man 
(or woman) was devoted to literature, history, poetry, or phi¬ 
losophy, and is distinct from the mid-twentieth-century intel¬ 
lectual because not linked to leftist politics, not necessarily an 
academic, and definitely not a pedant. Carlyle thought him a 
hero, and he remained a figure in English thought even while 
his standing declined. Though the term has fallen into disuse, 
the man of letters is by no means extinct, and Barzun fits that 
time-honored model well. a 


Excerpts from Michael Murray's Jacques Barzun: Portrait of a Mind/ Preprint¬ 
ed by permission of Frederic C. Beil, Publisher. 
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MESSAGE FROM CCAA PRESIDENT KYRA TIRANA BARRY ’87 

CCAA Alumni Recognition Committee Seeks 
To Honor Alumni Achievements 


T he Columbia community is rightfully 
proud of its College students and 
alumni and their accomplishments 
on campus and after graduation. 
Many Columbians have a significant, 
positive impact on their personal and 
professional communities. The Columbia College 
Alumni Association Board of Directors has the op¬ 
portunity to learn about many of our peers' success¬ 
es as well as to make recommendations for awards 
and programs. 

Several years ago, in order to broaden and deepen 
our awareness of College alumni achievements, the 
board created the CCAA Alumni Recognition Com¬ 
mittee. Its goal is to support the College in tracking 
alumni and bringing forward those who should re¬ 
ceive recognition or who could, in turn, help alumni 
and students. Under the leadership of co-chairs Ger¬ 
ald Sherwin '55 and Doug Wolf '88, the committee 
has identified many alumni whose participation 
would be valued. Jerry and Doug exemplify Colum¬ 
bia College alumni who have a great impact on their 
community and, to our benefit, the College. 

Jerry's long career in communications and mar¬ 
keting at agencies and companies such as Grey Ad¬ 
vertising, Block Drug Co., Lehn & Fink, Bozell and 
WINS Radio was perfect training to become the 
most active alumnus at the College, and he comes 
in contact with a 



DOUg Wolf '88 
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Alumni Recognition 
Committee Members 
Gerald Sherwin '55, co-chair 
Doug Wolf '88, co-chair 
Rohit Aggarwala '93, 

'00 Business, '02 GSAS 
James Brandt 79 
Craig Brod 77 

Camille Warmbrodt DeLaite '01 
Christopher V. Della Pietra '89 
Daniel Tamkin '81 
Burtt Ehrlich '61, '62 Business 
Michele Esposito '96 
Frederick Kushner 70,74 P8<S 
Andy Lebwohl '04, '07L 
Stephanie Lung '04 
Nat Nisonson '03 
Roy Pomerantz '83 
Scott Koonin '02 
Genevieve Thornton '02, 

'09 Business 
David Walker '80 
Mark Wojciechowski 76 
Alan Freeman '93, affiliate 


large portion of our alumni. 
He has been a president, chair 
or board member of about a 
dozen boards and committees 
at Columbia, including presi¬ 
dent emeritus, CCAA; chair 
emeritus, Board of Friends- 
Double Discovery Center; past 
president. Varsity 'C' Athletic 
Winners Club; and president 
and CCT class correspondent. 
Class of 1955. His enthusiasm 
for connecting students and 
alumni is boundless. Being an 
avid athletics fan is part of this 
mix. No one is better suited for 
this committee. 

Doug is a shareholder at the 
IP firm of Wolf Greenfield in 
Boston and chair of its Trade¬ 
mark and Copyright Practice 
as well as the Small Business 
Practice. Always grateful for 
his time at Columbia, giving 


back to the College is natural for Doug. Upon his re¬ 
turn to Boston in 1991, he interviewed prospective 
students as a member of the Alumni Representative 
Committee and participated in events at the Colum¬ 
bia University Club of New England. The natural 
progression was to the CCAA board, which provides 
a greater opportunity to interact with students, fac¬ 
ulty and administration, work with College alumni 
and stay in closer touch with the College. Doug also 
provides a valuable perspective to the CCAA as an 
active contributor who is not based in the New York 
area — including events, communications and other 
ways to improve our outreach. He brings fresh vi¬ 
sion and valuable experience to facilitate connec¬ 
tions between alumni and the College. 

The Aumni Recognition Committee meets regu¬ 
larly to discuss ways to identify alumni, review alumni 
profiles and make recommendations to selection com¬ 
mittees for various awards. It also makes recommen¬ 
dations to the offices of Aumni Affairs and Develop¬ 
ment, Student Affairs and Career Education when they 
seek alumni participation. 

With more than 45,000 living alumni, no small 
group can track the myriad accomplishments worth 
highlighting. Our committee is eager to identify 
more ways to learn about College alumni and what 
they are doing. It therefore has established a portal 
on the CCAA board website (college.columbia.edu/ 
ccaa/ nominations) to take nominations and updat¬ 
ed information to add to the alumni database. We welcome input 
from all alumni and hope that you will use the nomination form 
to help Columbia acknowledge its alumni's outstanding achieve¬ 
ments. We welcome your suggestions and recommendations. 




Awards, Events and Boards 

T he Alumni Recognition Committee welcomes suggestions 
from all alumni for consideration for a variety of awards 
and boards as well as for speakers for Columbia occa¬ 
sions. Following is a partial list: 


AWARDS 

Alexander Hamilton Award 
John Jay Award 
Alumni Medal (University) 
AACA (Asian alumni) Award 
BAC (black alumni) Heritage 
Award 

LAACU (Latino alumni) 
Award 


BOARDS 

Columbia College Alumni Assn. 
Columbia College Young Alumni 
Columbia Alumni Association 
Columbia Univ. Club of NY 
EVENT SPEAKERS 
Columbia College Class Day 
(with Student Affairs) 
Baccalaureate Ceremony 
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Surprise Was My Teacher: Mem¬ 
ories and Confessions of a Tele¬ 
vision Producer/Director Who 
Came of Age During Television's 
Adolescence by Merrill Brockway 
'48. The host of the PBS series Dance 
in America reflects on his time work¬ 
ing with artists from Ruby Dee to 
George Balanchine (Sunstone Press, 
$19.95). 

Fitting Form to Function: A Primer 
on the Organization of Academic 
Institutions by Rudolph Weingartner 
'50. Weingartner explores the com¬ 
plicated structures of institutions 
of higher education and offers 27 
maxims for how they can be best 
organized (Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishers, $44.95). 

The Modern World-System IV: 
Centrist Liberalism Triumphant, 
1789-1914 by Immanuel Wallerstein 
'51. The author takes a fresh look at 
global history in this volume of his 
Modern World-System series, trac¬ 
ing the evolution of contemporary 
political ideologies from the 18th 
to the 20th centuries (University of 
California Press, $26.95). 


dubs himself a "21st-century Ben 
Franklin," doles out snippets of 
the borough's trademark wisdom 
alongside comical illustrations 
(White Poppy Press, $15.95). 

Making Sense of People: Decod¬ 
ing the Mysteries of Personality 

by Dr. Samuel Barondes '54. A psy¬ 
chiatrist and neuroscientist, Bar¬ 
ondes lays out a list of simple tools 
for forming functional, satisfying 
relationships (FT Press, $25.99). 

The Limits of Ferocity: Sexual 
Aggression and Modem Liter¬ 
ary Rebellion by Daniel Fuchs '55. 
Fuchs examines issues of sexual¬ 
ity, violence and the rejection of 
societal norms in the works of D.H. 
Lawrence, Georges Bataille, Plenty 
Miller and Norman Mailer (Duke 
University Press, $26.95). 

101 Ideas & Insights for Triathletes 
& Duathletes by Steven Jonas '58. 
The author, a preventive medicine 
professor and avid triathlete, offers 
advice on subjects from equipment 
to nutrition and training (Coaches 
Choice, $19.95). 


Lives and Letters by Robert Gottlieb 
'52. Gottlieb, a former editor of The 
New Yorker and at Simon & Schuster 
and Knopf, profiles leading minds 
— from Charles Dickens and John 
Steinbeck to Tallulah Bankhead and 
Mae West — from a broad array of 
creative disciplines (Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, $30). 

Brooklyn-ese Proverbs & Cartoons 

by Lawrence Harte '53. Flarte, who 


Cancer Dreams by Dr. Paul Winick 
'59. Winick, a pediatrician, tells the 
story of his wife's and his patients' 
battles with cancer to deliver the 
message that the disease is not an 
ending but a new beginning (Au- 
thorHouse, $24.59). 

Urban Tomographies by Martin 
Krieger '64. Krieger takes a closer 
look at Los Angeles' infrastructure 
and communities through tomo¬ 


graphy, examining everyday sights 
and sounds to draw broader con¬ 
clusions about the city (University 
of Pennsylvania Press, $49.95). 

Until the Blue Kingdom Comes 

by James Rosenberg '66. A recently 
retired rabbi, Rosenberg reflects on 
subjects from mangos to the Lone 
Ranger in this short collection of 
his poetry (Xlibris, $19.99). 

Cecil Andrus: Idaho's Greatest 
Governor by Chris Carlson '68. 
Through a series of anecdotes, 
Carlson, Andrus' longtime press 
secretary, outlines Andrus' rise to 
governorship and lasting impact 
on politics in Idaho (Caxton Press, 
$17.95). 

Robert Ludlum's The Bourne Do¬ 
minion by Eric Van Lustbader '68. 
Rogue secret agent Jason Bourne 
needs the help of longtime friend 
General Boris Karpov as he tries to 
hunt down an elusive group of ter¬ 
rorists plotting to destroy America's 
natural resources (Grand Central 
Publishing, $27.99). 

Seven Days in Rio by Francis Levy 
'69. In Levy's absurdist novel, Ken¬ 
ny Cantor, a C.P.A. and "sex tour¬ 
ist" vacationing in Rio de Janeiro, 
searches for the "perfect" relation¬ 
ship: one where he pays a woman 
for sex (Two Dollar Radio, $16). 

A Vulcan's Tale: How the Bush Ad¬ 
ministration Mismanaged the Re¬ 
construction of Afghanistan by Dov 

S. Zakheim 70. A former Department 
of Defense coordinator for Afghan 


civilian reconstruction, Zakheim 
takes the Bush administration to 
task for mismanaging Afghanistan's 
post-war reconstruction (The Brook¬ 
ings Institution Press, $32.95). 

Hollywood Left and Right: How 
Movie Stars Shaped American Pol¬ 
itics by Steven Ross 71. Ross dispels 
the notion that the movie industry 
has been exclusively a bastion of 
liberalism, describing how movie 
stars from both sides of the aisle 
have influenced American politics 
(Oxford University Press, $29.95). 

Leon Trotsky: A Revolutionary's 
Life by Joshua Rubenstein 71. Ruben- 
stein depicts Trotsky as an "all-too 
human" political figure in this ac¬ 
count of the Russian revolutionary's 
fall from power, exile and assassina¬ 
tion (Yale University Press, $25). 

Neon Panic: A Novel of Suspense 

by Charles Philipp Martin 76. When 
a woman's body appears in Hong 
Kong Harbor, inspector Herman 
Lok thinks it is just a young fisher- 
woman. His investigation, though, 
turns up secrets that could put his 
life at risk (Vantage Point, $14.95). 

Stories for Peace by Mark Binder 
'84. In this book for children and 
adults. Binder offers solutions to 
conflict and bullying, with illus¬ 
trative stories ranging from "The 
Bully and the Shrimp" to "The Two 
Monks and the Gross Slimy Mon¬ 
ster" (Light Publications, $14.95). 

Backward Ran Sentences: The 
Best of Wolcott Gibbs from The 
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Alumnae Explore Race, Revenge 




F or Marguerite Tassi '87 and 
Ayanna Thompson '94, two 

alumnae with critical works on 
Shakespeare published last year, 
inspiration came from posing 
questions that nobody else was asking. 

Tassi, the Martin Distinguished Profes¬ 
sor of English at University of Nebraska- 
Kearney, was planning to teach a course on 
revenge in literature — including Shake¬ 
speare's plays — when she asked herself: 

"Does gender make a difference in revenge? 

Could there be virtue in vengeance? Could 
revenge be a substantial element in justice?" 

Thompson, an English professor at Arizona 
State University (ASU), became curious about 
what she saw as the playwright's dichoto¬ 
mous role in contemporary society: He is "the 
standard bearer of all things classical" and 
often associated with the elite, yet his plays 
can be accessible, even transformative, for a 
far broader range of people. She wondered: "How can both exist 
as polar opposites?" 

The pursuit of these questions led both scholars to the pub¬ 
lication of their new books, the second for each, in Women and 
Revenge in Shakespeare: Gender, Genre, and Ethics (Susquehanna 
University Press, $69.50), Tassi uncovers evidence of women 
seeking justice even when they seem most disenfranchised — 
consider Ophelia's songs of madness in Hamlet. Thompson's 
Passing Strange: Shakespeare, Race, and Contemporary America 
(Oxford University Press, $55) probes the meaning behind the 
many intersections of Shakespeare and race in today's culture. 
She draws on examples from the stage — "colorblind casting" 
by regional theater companies — as well as less conventional 
arenas, for example, the significance of a dog named William 
Shakespeare in the 2003 movie Bringing Down the House. 

Both women, who graduated as English majors seven years 
apart and came to their majors through different paths, credit 
their College education for their ability to ask engaging questions 
and conduct innovative research. 

For Tassi, the decision to major 
in English was easy. She had 
always loved literature and was 
excited to pursue English at her 
dream school, which, she says, 

"fortuitously became coed the year 
l applied. It was an exciting time 
to be at the College. There was a 
sense of a big transition at work." 

Her English classes and Core 
requirements reinforced her love of 
the classics, and she earned a mas¬ 
ter's from the University of Virginia 
in 1989 and a Ph.D. from Claremont 
Graduate School in 1993, both in 
English. "I continued returning to 
classical literature and honoring that 
tradition," she says. 


Thompson began Columbia with the intention of studying law 
or business. But during an internship at an investment firm the 
summer before her junior year, she found herself furtively reading 
classic novels under her desk. The need to change paths was 
clear. 

She enrolled in the two-term Shakespeare course taught 
by Ted Tayler, now the Lionel Trilling Professor Emeritus in the 
Humanities (college.columbia.edu/cct_archive/may04/cover.php). 
Tassi also took the class and fondly remembers Tayler's "lively 
mind." For Thompson, the experience was memorable for a dif¬ 
ferent reason: After his infamous "killer midterm," Tayler asked 
five members of the class to stand. While the rest had struggled 
with the exacting test, these five — Thompson included — had 
excelled. "'They are clearly nerds,"' Thompson recalls Tayler an¬ 
nouncing to the class. "It was flattering and humiliating." 

But the label of critical, attentive scholar was not one Thomp¬ 
son would escape. She was awarded a Marshall Scholarship to 
study in England at the University 
of Sussex, earning an M.A. in 
1995; a Ph.D. in English at Har¬ 
vard followed in 2001. At ASU, 
she doubles as the associate 
dean of faculty in the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Thompson says her College 
education encouraged her to "be 
politically engaged without losing 
attention to historical nuances." 

It is with that eye for detail that 
she approaches Shakespeare in 
her book, balancing close reading 
of the plays with analysis of their 
role in contemporary culture. 

Take the William Shakespeare 
of Bringing Down the House — a 
French bulldog. He is owned by a 
Marguerite Tassi '87 white, racist character and is first 

photo: shaun padgett seen wearing a starched Elizabe- 
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than collar. Thompson writes, "The joke seems to be based on 
the idea that it is only natural for a racist to come up with the 
name 'Shakespeare,' and that an interest in the classics goes 
hand-in-hand with conservative social values." In other words, 
a Shakespeare that is reserved for a specific, stereotyped audi¬ 
ence. 

However, Thompson also studied the positive effects of so- 
called "Shakespeare reform programs," in which the Bard is 
brought into non-traditional spaces. Los Angeles fifth-grade 
teacher Rafe Esquith, for example, each year stages a full-length 
Shakespeare play with his students, many of whom come from 
low-income, immigrant families and do not speak English as 
their first language. The regular rehearsals serve as a language¬ 
learning tool for the students and, in general, suggest a far more 
inclusive Shakespeare. 

Thompson was impressed by the cultural sensitivity of Es- 
quith's and other programs, and how the practitioners found a 
way to make Shakespeare meaningful for such different groups. 
She concludes that the dichotomy of Shakespeare may not be 
as clear-cut as imagined, and that gray areas exist in society as 
individuals reimagine what Shakespeare means today. 

Tassi similarly revises the scholarly conversation about 
Shakespeare by looking at the meaning of revenge. When she 
began her research she found there was little criticism on the 
subject. 

"The book l wanted in the library wasn't there," she says. "I 
was surprised that I could make a contribution to Shakespeare 
studies. The field felt so full." 

Tassi's work addresses the moral issues associated with 
revenge and analyzes how male and female characters seek 
revenge differently in the Bard's plays. Traditionally, Shakespear¬ 
ean revenge calls to mind the tragedies, where vengeance is 
viewed as a means for male characters to defend their glory or 
seek private justice — think of Othello's betrayal-fueled, though 
ultimately misguided, murder of Desdemona. But while Tassi 
speaks to these plays, in which women often are victimized and 
lack agency, she also explores the unique role of female ven¬ 
geance in the comedies and romances. In those plays, she says, 
"Female characters commit revenge to protect their chastity, 
honor and integrity." 

The Merry Wives of Windsor proved to be a perfect example 
of what revenge means for women. After the scheming Falstaff 
attempts to seduce three married women, Tassi says, "They 
need to protect their reputations as loyal and chaste wives. 

They seek revenge against the seducer who put their reputa¬ 
tions in jeopardy." Among other indignities, he winds up being 
tricked into hiding in a dirty laundry basket (then dumped with 
its contents into a river) and dressing as a woman. 

Tassi further shares her passion with her Nebraska students 
in her course, "Wild Justice: Women and Revenge in Western 
Literature." It covers subjects from the classics to Quentin 
Tarantino's 2003 movie, Kill Bill. "Revenge is a powerful phe¬ 
nomenon in human nature, with us since time immemorial and 
in current political conflicts," she says. "No one is indifferent to 
that subject." 

Apparently, Thompson agrees. Her next project? "I'd like to 
write a book on revenge." 

Karen lorio 


New Yorker, edited by Thomas 
Vinciguerra '85. The editor gathers 
a generous selection of the work of 
Gibbs, a member of the Algonquin 
Round Table and The New Yorker's 
notoriously sardonic theatre critic 
(Bloomsbury USA, $22). 

The Ghosts of Watt O'Hugh by 

Steven Drachman '87. Watt O'Hugh 
III returns to his home city of New 
York as the star of a Wild West show 
and ends up facing murder charges 
and Chinese mysteries in Drach- 
man's fantasy adventure novel 
(Chickadee Prince Books, $14). 

The Politics of Equality: An Intro¬ 
duction by Jason Myers '89. Myers 
explores the socialist, communist, 
and social democratic ideals and 
values that shape modern-day po¬ 
litical debates in this introduction 
to egalitarian political philosophy 
(Zed Books, $26.95). 

Patient Citizens, Immigrant Moth¬ 
ers: Mexican Women, Public Pre¬ 
natal Care, and the Birth-Weight 
Paradox by Alyshia Galvez '95. From 
an urban public hospital to the 
Mexican state of Oaxaca, Galvez 
examines the "Latina health para¬ 
dox" — that Mexican immigrant 
women in the United States have 
less complicated pregnancies and 
better birth outcomes than more 
privileged socioeconomic groups 
(Rutgers University Press, $24.95). 

The Obamas by Jodi Kantor '96. Kan- 
tor, a veteran New York Times jour¬ 
nalist, paints an intimate portrait of 
the personal and political struggles 
of Michelle and Barack Obama '83 
during his first three years in office 
(Little, Brown and Company, $29.99). 

Last Man in Tower: A Novel by 

Aravind Adiga '97. When real estate 
developer Dharmen Shah offers to 
pay off the residents of a crumbling 
Mumbai apartment complex, a re¬ 
tired schoolteacher refuses to leave 
even though his neighbors stop at 
nothing to get their paychecks in 
this, Adiga's second novel (Knopf, 
$26.95). 

Where Justice Dwells: A Hands- 
On Guide to Doing Social Justice 
in Your Jewish Community by 

Jill Jacobs '97. Jacobs' guide offers 
advice on how Jewish people can 
act on their ideas of social justice to 
protect society's poorest, weakest 
and most vulnerable (Jewish Lights 
Publishing, $24.99). 
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Children of Paranoia by Trevor 
Shane '98. In this dystopian action 
novel, Joseph, a professional assas¬ 
sin in a secret war, is forced to run 
from the killers he's fought beside 
his entire life in order to protect 
the girl he loves (Dutton Adult, 
$25.95). 

The Imperial Messenger: Thomas 
Friedman at Work by Belen Fernan¬ 
dez '03. In the tradition of Puritan 
polemical writing, Fernandez 
criticizes the oeuvre of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning New York Times col¬ 
umnist and author (Verso Books, 
$16.95). 

Savage Nobles in the Land of En¬ 
chantment by Everett Patterson '06. 
In this graphic novel, Tonya, Theo, 
Greg and Kafir — members of 
garage band The Savage Nobles — 
find themselves stranded in New 
Mexico after witnessing a govern¬ 
ment conspiracy (self-published, 
$15). 

After Tobacco: What Would 
Happen If Americans Stopped 
Smoking? edited by Peter Bearman, 
the Jonathan R. Cole Professor of 
Sociology; Kathryn Neckerman; and 
Leslie Wright. This collection of 
essays delves into the effects that 
reduced tobacco consumption in 
the United States would have on 
pressing social issues and on the 
tobacco industry (Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, $35). 

From Financial Crisis to Global 
Recovery by Padma Desai, the 
Gladys and Roland Harriman 
Professor of Comparative Eco¬ 
nomic Systems and director of the 
Center for Transition Economies. 
Desai traces the roots of America's 
recent recession, assesses whether 
the economy is truly on the up¬ 
swing and compares the current 
economic situation with the Great 
Depression (Columbia University 
Press, $27.50). 

Elective Affinities: Musical Es¬ 
says on the History of Aesthetic 
Theory by Lydia Goehr, professor 
of philosophy. Drawing on Johann 
Goethe's novel of the same name, 
Goehr examines "elective affinities" 
— the strong relationships that form 
under changing conditions — in 
philosophy and music (Columbia 
University Press, $24.50). 

Benjamin W. Gittelson '15 
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Obituaries 


19 3 2 



Dr. Julius Wolfram '32 


Julius Wolfram, physician, Dallas, 
on March 16,2011. Bom in Brook¬ 
lyn, N.Y., Wolfram entered Colum¬ 
bia at 16 from Townsend Harris 
H.S. After earning a degree in 1936 
from P&S, he joined the Army 
and ultimately became chief of 
medicine at the 5th Ferrying Com¬ 
mand at Love Field, Dallas. He 
was discharged from WWD service 
as a major. Wolfram remained in 
Dallas, where he practiced internal 
medicine and cardiology for more 
than 60 years and was clinical pro¬ 
fessor of medicine at Southwestern 
Medical School. After his family 
and medicine, his greatest loves 
were classical music, opera, nature 
and ornithology. Wolfram was an 
avid tennis player and enjoyed 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College alumni. Deaths are 
noted in the next available 
issue in the "Other Deaths 
Reported" box. Complete 
obituaries will be published in 
an upcoming issue, pending 
receipt of information. Due 
to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may 
take several issues for the 
complete obituary to appear. 
Word limit is 200; text may be 
edited for length, clarity and 
style at the editors' discretion. 
Click "Contact Us" at college. 

columbia.edu/cct, or mail 
materials to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
1st FI., New York, NY 10025. 


golf and hiking. After retiring from 
private practice he traveled with his 
wife, Rhea, to China, Japan, Israel, 
Egypt and Europe. He served on 
the boards of the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Temple Emanu-el, the 
American Jewish Committee, Jew¬ 
ish Welfare Federation and Jewish 
Family Services, among others. 
Wolfram is survived by his wife of 
68 years, Rhea; sons, Michael, Ste¬ 
ven and Richard; and eight grand¬ 
children, including Matthew '01E. 

19 3 7 

Bertram Fuchs, retired gastroenter¬ 
ologist, Marathon, Fla., on October 
18,2010. Bom in Jersey City, N.J., 
Fuchs was a graduate of Hemp¬ 
stead H.S. in Hempstead, Long 
Island, and SUNY Downstate Medi¬ 
cal Center (1949). Fuchs practiced in 
Mineola, N.Y., for 30 years, retiring 
in 1987, at which time he moved to 
Marathon. He was an Army veteran 
and served during WWII. Fuchs 
is survived by his wife, Sophie 
Schalet, whom he married in 1952; 
children, Marc and his wife, Betsy, 
and Ronnie Fuchs and her husband, 
Sandy; brother, Morton Fox; and 
four grandchildren. 


_19 4 1_ 

Douglas L. Gruber, retired talent 
agency owner. Sun City Center, 

Fla., on October 11,2010. A1942 
alumnus of the Journalism School, 
Gruber was an officer in the Navy 
in WWII and served on both a 
destroyer in the Atlantic-European 
theater and on a cruiser in the Pa¬ 
cific war zone. He remained active 
in the Naval Reserve after the war, 
retiring in 1968 as a lieutenant 
commander. In his professional ca¬ 
reer, Gruber was associate editor of 
The N.Y. Sales Executive magazine 
and managing editor in McGraw 
Hill's international division before 
starting his own talent agency in 
1955. His company serviced the 
advertising and entertainment 
fields through 1988, at which time 
he sold his business and retired. 
Gmber was a longtime resident of 
Purchase, N.Y., before moving to 
Florida in 1992. He is survived by 
his wife, Priscilla; daughters, Mary 
Elizabeth, and Cathryn Long; and 
two grandchildren. A brother, Har¬ 
old, predeceased him in 1992. 


_ 1 9 4 2 _ 

Alan E. Baum, retired radiologist. 
Fort Pierce, Fla., on October 10, 
2010. Baum was bom on July 26, 
1921, in Fairfield, Conn. He earned 
a degree from P&S in 1945 and 
was a Navy veteran of both WWII 
and Korea. He had a long and dis¬ 
tinguished career on Long Island, 
N.Y., having a private practice in 
Westbury, Hicksville and Hunting- 
ton. Baum resided for more than 50 
years in Oyster Bay, N.Y., and was 
a parishioner of Holy Redeemer 
Catholic Church in Palm City. He 
served as president of the New 
York Chapter of the American 
College of Radiology; as profes¬ 
sor of clinical radiology at the 
State University Medical School in 
Stony Brook, N.Y.; and as chief of 
radiology at the Veterans Hospital 
of Northport, N.Y. Baum enjoyed 
golf, gardening and Civil War his¬ 
tory. He is survived by his wife of 
64 years, Cecelia Jane (nee Con¬ 
nolly); sons, Gregory, Douglas '81E 
and his wife, Sally, Alan Jr. and his 
wife, Cathy, and William and his 
wife, Susan; daughter, Reyne Brez- 
inski; 10 grandchildren, including 
Stephany Cecelia (Baum) Reborn 
'07; and four great-grandchildren. 



Dr. Robert E. Healy '42 


Robert E. Healy, physician, Ames- 
bury. Mass., on October 16,2010. 
Bom on June 23,1922, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Healy attended Xavier H.S. 

At the College, he was a member of 
Beta Theta Pi. He graduated from 
Cornell Medical School in 1944 and 
was a veteran of both WWII and 
the Korean War, witnessing the 
Japanese surrender at Truk, and 
was a medical officer in the occupy¬ 
ing force. The bulk of Healy's career 
was spent as an internist with the 


Mt. Kisco (N.Y.) Medical Group. 

He also was s.v.p. of the Northern 
Westchester Hospital Center. Later 
he worked for General Foods and 
for the Joint Commission and is a 
past president of the Westchester 
County Medical Society, the West¬ 
chester Division of the American 
Heart Association and of the Wac- 
cabuc Country Club. Healy helped 
to establish the Greenburgh Health 
Center in White Plains, N.Y.; served 
on the vestry of St. Mark's Church; 
was a reading coach for Literacy 
Volunteers of the Low Country, in 
South Carolina; and was a trustee 
of the Stepping Stones Foundation. 
Healy's passions included golf, the 
New York Giants, Indian cooking 
and bread making. He is survived 
by his wife of 62 years, Audrey; 
children, Audrey, Tracy and Jeff; 
five grandchildren; and sister, Helen 
McLaughlin. 


_ 1 9 4 3 _ 

Albert W. Cayot, sales manager, 
Boxford, Mass., on November 
22,2010. Cayot was bom in New 
York and earned an M.B.A. from 
the Business School. He was a 
veteran, serving as a captain in 
the Army during WWII and the 
Korean War. Cayot was a sales 
manager with Kimberly-Clark 
Co. An active member of the St. 
Rose of Lima Church community 
in Topsfield, he served on many 
committees, was a lector, Eucha¬ 
ristic minister and taught religious 
education for many years. In 2010, 
just a few weeks before his death, 
he was honored by St. Rose and 
the St. Vincent De Paul Society as 
its "Man of the Year." Cayot was 
instrumental in the Refugee Immi¬ 
gration Ministry and taught math 
and English courses in the prison 
system. He was predeceased by his 
wife, Marydell (nee Zimmermann) 
and sister, Mary Mihapov, and is 
survived by his daughter, Claire 
M.; sons and daughters-in-law, 
Albert W. and Eva, and Paul P. and 
Debra; four grandchildren; four 
great-grandchildren; sisters, Edie 
Ialeggio and Jane LaBella; and 
several nieces and nephews. Me¬ 
morial contributions may be made 
to Refugee Immigration Ministry, 
142 Pleasant St., Ste 203, Malden, 
MA 02148. 
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Henry G. Burger, retired anthro¬ 
pologist, automated word-finding 
expert. Overland Park, Kan., on 
October 14,2010. Burger was bom 
on June 27,1923, in New York. His 
time at the College was interrupted 
by WWII, and he served in three 
combat zones: Papua, Leyte and 
Luzon. He returned to the College, 
then earned an M.A. in 1965 and 
a Ph.D. in 1967, both from GSAS 
in anthropology. From 1967-69, 
Burger worked in New Mexico as 
the first anthropologist of the re¬ 
gional educational laboratories. He 
did fieldwork with Navajo Amer¬ 
indians and was adjunct professor 
at the University of New Mexico. 
His resultant book, Ethno-Pedagogy: 
A Manual in Culural Sensitivity, 
has appeared in eight versions. In 
1969, Burger was asked to establish 
the anthropology department at 
the University of Missouri-Kansas 
City. He remained there until re¬ 
tirement, when he was appointed 
Professor Emeritus of Education 
and Anthropology. Burger also 
was a leader in the field of auto¬ 
mated word-finding, a branch of 
the emerging technology called 
informatics. He developed the 
WORDTREE, a two-way diction¬ 
ary that points from a word to its 
meaning, as does a normal diction¬ 
ary, but also from a mere meaning 
or part-meaning to the word best 
expressing it. Burger is survived by 
his wife, Barbara; brother, Chester; 
and several nieces and nephews. 

Gerald S. Lesser, professor of child 
development, Lexington, Mass., 
on September 23,2010. Lesser 
was a WWII Navy veteran and a 
1949 alumnus of GSAS. He was a 
professor of child development at 
Harvard and one of the original 
developers of Sesame Street and 
other educational programs. He 
is survived by his wife, Stella (nee 
Scharf); daughter, Nina Duprey, 
and her husband, Peter; son, Theo¬ 
dore; grandson; and niece. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
National Head Start Association, 
1651 Prince St., Alexandria, VA 
22314. 


_ 19 4 9 

Perry E. Morrison, business ex¬ 
ecutive, violinist, Pittsburgh, on 
August 24,2010. Born on May 18, 
1929, Morrison attended the Bronx 
H.S. of Science and earned an 
M.B.A. from the Business School 
in 1950. He was in the Army 


Medical Supply Corps during 
the Korean War, serving a year in 
Korea and then a year in Japan. 
Morrison moved to Pittsburgh in 
1958, where he eventually became 
president and CEO of May Stem & 
Co. An avid amateur violinist, he 
underwent rotator cuff surgery in 
his 70s to ensure he could continue 
playing. He was on many classi¬ 
cal music boards including that of 
the Y Music Society, the Mendels¬ 
sohn Choir and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra. Morrison 
and his wife, Beejee, were patrons 
of classical music, establishing a 
Fine Instrument Loan Fund for 
PSO string musicians, underwrit¬ 
ing Metropolitan Opera radio 
broadcasts on WQED-FM and 
supporting local chamber music 
initiatives. An accomplished tenor- 
baritone, Morrison traveled for 
years to officiate as a cantor on the 
Jewish High Holidays. He was on 
the board of Montefiore Hospital 
for many years and served on the 
finance committee of the United 
Jewish Federation. In addition to 
his wife, Morrison is survived by 
his daughters, Lesa and Abby, and 
two nieces. 


19 5 1 

Jerome K. "Jerry" Chase, car deal¬ 
ership owner, Wayland, Mass., on 
October 29,2010. Lee Iacocca origi¬ 
nally hired Chase to purchase land 
nationwide for Ford factories and 
dealerships. Chase transferred to 
Ford's Boston sales region in 1966 
and quickly moved up the corpo¬ 
rate ladder. Iacocca offered him 
several promotions to bring him 
back to Detroit, but Chase turned 
him down, eventually fulfilling his 
own dream of owning a dealership 
in 1971, when he founded Fram¬ 
ingham Ford with a partner. As the 
business grew. Chase handled local 
and state police contracts, outfit¬ 
ting cruisers with racks, sirens and 
lights; he later sold that business. 
Chase's son, Jerry Jr., joined his fa¬ 
ther about 22 years ago and bought 
the business almost 10 years ago. 

In retirement. Chase spent time in 
his garden and serving at St. Ann's 
Church. He is survived by his wife 
of 56 years Anne (nee Buckhout) 
Chase; children, Jerry Jr. and his 
wife, Laurence, Nan Alphen and 
her husband, Paul, Clay and his 
wife, Karen, John and his wife, 
Louise, Bill, and Wini; nine grand¬ 
children; and brothers, George and 
Peter. Memorial contributions may 
be made to Parmenter Health Cen- 
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Richard Grossman '65, 
Anti-Corporation Activist 


R ichard Grossman '65, 

a radical activist and 
ardent opponent of cor¬ 
porations' influence on Ameri¬ 
can politics, died on November 
22,2011. He was 68 and lived 
in West Hurley, N.Y. 

Born on August 10,1943, 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., Grossman 
majored in English at the Col¬ 
lege and was editor-in-chief 
of Jester. After graduation, he 
volunteered with the Peace 
Corps in the Philippines. 

Grossman began his long 
and varied career as a com¬ 
munity organizer and activ¬ 
ist in the 1970s, when he 
founded Environmentalists 
for Full Employment, a group 
that worked to reconcile the 
interests of environmental 
activists and union members. 
In the 1980s, he worked and 
taught at the Highlander Re¬ 
search and Education Center, 
a social justice leadership 
school that trained Martin 
Luther King Jr., Rosa Parks and 
other Civil Rights movement 
leaders during the 1950s. He 
also was executive director of 
Greenpeace. 

By the late 1980s, Gross- 
man shifted his focus to op¬ 
posing corporate personhood. 
He founded the Program 


on Corporations, Law, and 
Democracy in 1995, a group 
that "instigates democratic 
conversations" and challenges 
the authority of corporations 
to govern. He continued his 
advocacy work into his 60s, 
founding Frackbusters NY and 
the Sovereign People's Action 
Network to draw attention to 
and criminalize the process 
of hydraulic fracturing ("frack¬ 
ing") in New York state. 

Grossman also was a pro¬ 
lific author of books and 
pamphlets on legal history 
and corporations, publishing 
Defying Corporations, Defining 
Democracy: A Book of History 
& Strategy and Taking Care 
of Business: Citizenship and 
the Charter of Incorporation, 
among others. 

His brother Lawrence '52 
says he saw Richard as a "pas¬ 
sionate and uncompromising 
idealist who consistently took 
on huge world challenges that 
were too big to be dealt with 
by any one person." 

Grossman is survived by 
his wife, Mary L. MacArthur; 
daughter, Alyssa; brothers, 
Lawrence '52 and Daniel; 
grandson; aunt, Shirley; and 
nieces, nephews and cousins. 

Benjamin w. Gittelson '15 
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ter, 266 Cochituate Rd., Wayland, 
MA 01778 or St. Ann's Church. 

Muir N. Weissinger Jr., author 
and poet, St. Augustine, Fla., on 
July 2,2009. Weissinger was bom 
in London, England, in 1928 and 
lived in many countries before set¬ 
tling in St. Augustine in 1998. He 
was the author of two editions of 
a well-received book, The Failure of 
Faith, exploring the ideas behind 
faith and ideology and was close 
to completing another book, com¬ 
menting on totalitarianism, at the 
time of his death. He had a great 
appreciation of good food and 
wine, and never turned down 
the opportunity to try unusual 
foods. He spoke many languages, 
wrote poetry, was an expert in 
several periods of history (espe¬ 
cially WWII), was a self-taught 
Egyptologist and played tennis. 
Weissinger is survived by his wife, 
Murrell; sister, Pam Crary; broth¬ 
ers-in-law, Richard and Hank; and 
a number of nieces, great-nieces 
and great-nephews. 


1 9 5 4 

Thomas E. Sinton Jr., retired busi¬ 
ness executive, Mahwah, N.J., 
on November 11,2010. Sinton 
was bom in New York City on 
August 26,1932. He attended 
Fordham Prep and earned a de¬ 
gree from the Business School in 
1955. Sinton commenced a career 
with Arthur Young in New York 
that year and retired in 1992, as a 
partner, from its successor Ernst 
& Young. He then joined Bankers 
Trust as a managing director and 
board member of related funds 
management businesses until his 
retirement in 2005. Sinton was a 
longtime resident of Upper Saddle 
River, N.J., and a longstanding 
member of both Hackensack Golf 
Club and The New York Athletic 
Club. He is survived by his wife, 
Susan (nee Creter); daughters, Jill 
Polansky and her husband, Ron¬ 
ald, Sally Sinton and her husband, 
Thomas Lorenzen; mother-in-law, 
Margaret Creter; four grandchil¬ 
dren; brother, Donald, and his wife, 
Patricia; brother-in-law, Joseph 
Daly; daughter-in-law, Trudy Sin¬ 
ton; and cousins, nieces and neph¬ 
ews. He was predeceased by his 
son, Thomas E. Ill, and sister, Au¬ 
drey Daly. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Alzheimer's 
Association-Greater New Jersey 
Chapter, 400 Morris Ave., Ste 251, 
Denville,NJ 07834. 


1 9 5 5 

Alan D. Pasternak, consultant 
and lobbyist, Lafayette, Calif., on 
September 24,2010. Pasternak 
graduated from the Ethical Culture 
Fieldston School in New York City, 
then earned a B.A from the College 
and a B.S. in 1956 from Engineering. 
While at Columbia he rowed on the 
varsity lightweight crew. After col¬ 
lege Pasternak was an officer in the 
Navy from 1956-59. He earned a 
Ph.D. in chemical engineering from 
UC Berkeley. Pasternak was chosen 
by Gov. Jerry Brown to be one of the 
original appointees to the California 
Energy Commission, where he 
served from 1975-79. He previously 
was a member of the scientific staff 
of Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, 
where he worked on the develop¬ 
ment of new energy technologies, 
including coal gasification and the 
use of methyl alcohol for fuel. After 
leaving the Energy Commission, 
Pasternak was a consultant and the 
lobbyist and technical director of 
the California Radioactive Materi¬ 
als Management Forum, where he 
worked for the remainder of his 
career. In 1990 he returned to Liver¬ 
more part-time to resume his work 
on energy policy. Pasternak is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Meta L.; children, 
Jeremy, Benjamin and Emelia; and 
two grandchildren. 

19 5 6 

Joseph A. Parker Jr., engineer, Toms 
River, N.J., on November 11,2010. 
Parker earned a degree in 1957 from 
Engineering and was then commis¬ 
sioned second lieutenant in the Air 
Force. He flew C-124s, a B-57 and a 
C-141. Parker was deployed in 1967 
to the Vietnam conflict and flew 
more than 200 combat missions as 
an electronic warfare officer on the 
EB-66, earning the Meritous Air 
Medal. At the conclusion of his tour, 
he finished his graduate work at 
Michigan. Parker went on to fly C-5 
Galaxys as a navigator, stationed at 
Dover AFB. He retired as a major 
in 1980 and continued to work for 
the Department of Defense at Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., finishing his civil¬ 
ian career at Ilex in 2008. Parker is 
survived by his wife of 53 years, 
Margaret "Rita"; children, Steven 
and his wife, Cassandra, Robert and 
his wife, Lynn, and Tana and her 
husband, Frank; sister, Ann Hogan; 
and six grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to St. 
Barbara Greek Orthodox Church, 
2200 Church Rd., Toms River, NJ 
08753. 


1 9 5 8 

Donald Festa, retired colonel, 
Oakland, N.J., on October 14,2010. 
Festa was bom in Paterson, N.J., on 
September 5,1932. He enlisted in 
the Air Force and was stationed as 
a radar operator in the Korean War 
for four years. He graduated from 
the College with honors. Festa grad¬ 
uated first in his class with the rank 
of 2nd Lieutenant from the Marine 
Corps training center and received 
a Bronze Star for leadership during 
a conflict in the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic. In 1966, Festa and his Ninth 
Marines landed in Vietnam. He 
commanded the Alpha Company, 
labeled "The Walking Dead" by Ho 
Chi Minh. Festa was commended 
for his leadership with the Gal¬ 
lantry Cross, the Purple Heart and 
the Silver Star. He went on to have 
a long and distinguished career in 
the military; among other assign¬ 
ments, he served at the Pentagon, 
in Denmark as an operations officer 
for NATO and in Okinawa as a 
senior planning officer for the U.S. 
Pacific Command Center. Festa was 
predeceased by his wife, Yoko, and 
a brother, Nicholas. Survivors in¬ 
clude his brothers, James L., Charles 
C. Jr., Robert P. and Peter; sisters. 
Rose DeLisi and June Leonardi; 
and nieces, nephews, grand-nieces 
and grand-nephews. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
ASPCA, 424 E. 92nd St., New York, 
NY 10128-6804. 

John J. Rothschild, cardiologist. 
New York City, on November 4, 
2010. Bom in Cologne, Germany, 
Rothschild came to New York as an 
infant. A graduate of SUNY Down- 
state Medical School, he dedicated 
nearly five decades to providing pa¬ 
tient care and medical education at 
Mt. Sinai Medical Center. Rothschild 
is survived by his wife, Barbara; 
children and their spouses, Andrew 
'92 (Barbra), Spencer 0ulie) and 
Juliet (Matthew Weissman); mother- 
and father-in-law, Fannie and Albert 
Kishter; and eight grandchildren. 

19 6 0 

William V. Borden, playwright, 
novelist, poet and English profes¬ 
sor, Rockwall, Texas, on October 
23,2010. Borden was bom in 1938 
in Indianapolis. He was a profes¬ 
sor of English at the University 
of North Dakota for 27 years, the 
fiction editor of the North Dakota 
Quarterly from 1986-2002 and 
received the Chester Fritz Distin¬ 
guished Professor award. Borden's 


inventiveness is seen throughout 
his work, including his comic nov¬ 
el Superstoe, published in 1967, and 
his 2008 novel. Dancing with Bears. 
Borden produced many short 
stories, appearing in more than 30 
literary magazines and winning 
the PEN Syndicated Fiction Prize 
and the Writers Voice Fiction Con¬ 
test. His poems appeared in more 
than 80 literary magazines and 
20 anthologies. Borden also was 
a successful playwright, writing 
more than 37 plays. He is survived 
by his wife, Nancy Lee-Borden; a 
brother; three children; and seven 
grandchildren. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to the Authors 
Guild Foundation or the Global 
Polio Eradication Initiative. 


_ 19 6 1 _ 

Donald G. Roesch, retired attorney, 
Woodside, Calif., on September 19, 
2010. Roesch was bom in Kansas 
City, Mich., and grew up in the 
Midwest. His family settled in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, and Roesch 
graduated from Sequoia H.S., Red¬ 
wood City. He developed a love 
for the outdoors as a member of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Roesch 
earned a law degree from Hastings 
University Berkeley in 1965 and be¬ 
came an attorney in 1966. He served 
with the county's Public Defender 
Program, was temporarily a judge 
and taught a law class at the Col¬ 
lege of San Mateo. Roesch was a 
longtime member of Kiwanis Inter¬ 
national, San Mateo County Trial 
Lawyers Association, the American 
Bar Association, Kings Mountain 
Art Fair Board of Directors and the 
Kings Mountain Association. He 
served as lieutenant governor of 
Kiwanis International from 1995-96 
and was president and legal counsel 
for KMA. His favorite hobbies were 
reading and home projects. Roesch 
is survived by his wife, Kari; daugh¬ 
ter, son-in-law and granddaughter, 
Anna, Alan and Emily Tubbs; and 
brother, sister-in-law and nephew, 
Warren, Peggy and Whit Roesch. 

He was pedeceased by his daughter 
Lisa Marie. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Kings Moun¬ 
tain Elementary School KMAP, 211 
Swett Rd., Woodside CA 94062. 


1 9 6 2 

Eugene V. "Vic" Wolfenstein, 

professor, psychoanalyst and 
writer, Beverly Hills, on December 
15,2010. Wolfenstein was bom 
in Cleveland on July 9,1940. He 
earned a Ph.D. in politics from 
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Princeton in 1965; his dissertation 
formed the basis of his first book. 
The Revolutionary Personality: Lenin, 
Trotsky, Gandhi. Wolfenstein went 
to UCLA in 1965 as an assistant 
professor of political science and 
became a full professor in 1979. 

He spent his entire academic 
career at UCLA, where he had a 
prolific writing career, including 
eight books and numerous articles. 
His final work was Talking Books: 
Toni Morrison Among the Ancestors. 
In 1991, Wolfenstein received the 
UCLA Mortar Board Faculty Excel¬ 
lence Award and in 1994 UCLA's 
Harriet and Charles Luckman 
Distinguished Teaching Award. 
Wolfenstein also was a practic¬ 
ing psychoanalyst. He earned a 
second Ph.D., in psychoanalysis, 
from the Southern California Psy¬ 
choanalytic Institute in 1984 and 
taught there from 1988-2002. He 
is survived by his wife of 42 years, 
Judy; children, Laura (Karl Shal- 
liker), Leonard (Lyla), Gabriel and 
Moses; four grandchildren; uncle, 
Lincoln (Wilma); and half-siblings, 
Marlene (Bruno) Borghi, Robert and 
Karoline (Cyril) Postel-Vinay. Me¬ 
morial contributions may be made 
to UCLA's Department of Political 
Science for an award to be estab¬ 
lished in his name. 


19 7 1 

Paul C. Jamieson III, former attor¬ 
ney, amateur chef, Stamford, Conn., 
on October 8,2010. At Columbia, 
Jamieson was a member of the ice 
hockey team, crew and Alpha Delta 
Phi. After graduating, he and his 
future wife, Pam, traveled around 
Europe for a year. Later Jamieson 
attended The New England School 
of Law, graduating in 1976. When 
his children were bom, Jamieson 
left the practice of law to stay home. 
He took pains to invest with equal 
ardor in each and every meal, shop¬ 
ping daily. He also donated his 
cooking skills to the community; 
for The Long Ridge School, which 
he attended at 5 and with which he 
maintained a lifelong connection 
and was board secretary, he hosted 
a Teacher's Appreciation Luncheon 
annually. He also loved to sail. 
Jamieson is survived by his wife of 
39 years, Pam; daughter, Katie; son, 
Andrew; and brother, Matthew. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to The Long Ridge School, 

478 Erskine Rd., Stamford, CT 
06903-1599 or The Cancer Institute 
at St. Joseph's Medical Center, 7601 
Osier Dr., Towson, MD 21204. 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the following deaths. Complete obituaries will be 
published in an upcoming issue, pending receipt of information. Due to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may take several issues for the complete obituary to appear. 

1935 Norman F. Ramsey Jr., physicist and professor, Wayland, Mass., on November 4,2011. 

1941 Dante A. Bove, retired engineer, Toms River, N.J., on January 4,2012. 

Arthur C. Kragen, retired ob/ gyn. South Orange, N.J., on October 7,2011. 

Albert Rosenblum, Yonkers, N.Y., on October 7,2011. 

1942 Elliott C. Levinthal, physicist, inventor and professor, Palo Alto, Calif., on January 14,2012. 
William A. Mazzarella, retired IRS employee, Oceanside, Calif., on January 2,2012. 

1943 Edward M. Buyer, electrical engineer, Adamstown, Md., on February 4,2012. 

1944 Allen M. Fisher, dentist, Brookfield, Wis., on January 11,2012. 

Peter G. Rozakis, retired insurance sales representative, financial planner and consultant, 
Greenville Junction, Maine, on October 9,2011. 

John T. Williamson, geologist and travel agency executive. New Smyrna Beach, Fla., on 
November 3,2011. 

1945 Robert C. Hehn, retired purchasing manager, Yonkers, N.Y., on September 18,2011. 

Eric Jenett, retired engineer, Houston, on October 20,2011. 

1946 Harry W. Fritts Jr., physician, professor and chair emeritus, Northport, N.Y., on April 22,2011. 
George H. Pretat, engineer, Bowdoin, Maine, on July 26,2011. 

1947 George W. Haefelein, retired economist, Newark, N.J., on January 6,2012. 

1948 George W. Carey, professor. Old Chatham, N.Y., on January 10,2012. 

Stanley L. Johnson, engineer, Uxbridge, Mass., on January 20,2012. 

Mace Siegel, Beverly Hills, on October 26,2011. 

1949 James R. Condina, retired data processor, Carmel, N.Y., on December 21,2011. 

Richard W. DeBruin, retired editor and financial executive, Quincy, Mass., on December 16,2011. 
George Sayer, engineer, Hillsboro, Ore., on October 9,2011. 

1953 Richard "Dick" Gershon, retired advertising executive, Milan, N.Y., on November 15,2011. 

Carl T. Witkovich, savings and loans executive, San Mateo, Calif., on May 3,2011. 

1955 Philip D. Bleser, Bonita Springs, Fla., on October 28,2011. 

1956 Donald R. Nunziato, civil engineer, developer and contractor, Amherst, Va., on December 22,2011. 

1957 Walter C. Rabe, Floral Park, N.Y., on January 10,2012. 

1958 Howard V. Dubin, dermatologist, Ann Arbor, Mich., on October 16,2011. 

1960 Louis G. Gladstone, social services worker, Menands, N.Y., on February 13,2009. 

Donald S. Keller, sheet metal fabrications executive, Wayland, Mass., on November 6,2011. 

Robert R. Morgan, retired teacher. New York City, on December 10,2011. 

George E.B. Morren Jr., anthropologist and professor. Rocky Hill, N.J., on September 29,2011. 

1961 Joel J. Karp, international tax and estate planning expert, Washington, D.C., on January 16,2011. 

1962 John E. Zucker, allergist, Washington, D.C., on December 27,2011. 

1963 James F. Brogan Jr., Charlestown, Mass., on December 26,2011. 

1964 Alan B. Reis, attorney. New York City, on March 30,2010. 

1968 Nathaniel M. Semple, political staff member, Washington, D.C., on January 3,2012. 

1969 Dean P. Dark, consulting geophysicist, Tyler, Texas, on November 8,2011. 

1972 Richard B. Kaplan, dentist, Caldwell, N.J., on November 30,2011. 

1977 Damien C. Bona, Academy Award expert, writer, New York City, on January 29,2012. 

1980 Jordan Pfister, Brooklyn, N.Y., on February 26,2011. 

1981 Raymond E. Morrison, financial planner, Detroit Lakes, Minn., on November 26,2011. 


_1 9 7 9_ 

Jonathan M. Kayes, chief learn¬ 
ing officer, Vienna, Va., on August 
5,2010. Kayes earned a degree in 
1981 from SIPA and also studied 
at Middlebury and in Taiwan. His 
career included 27 years of service 
in the CIA. In the decade before his 
death, Kayes focused on his pas¬ 
sion for learning, including serving 
as the CLA's first chief learning 
officer and later the chief learning 
officer of the Learning Consortium. 
A gifted linguist and manager, he 
spent a distinguished career with 
the Operations Directorate at the 


CIA, for which he was honored 
with several medals. He enjoyed 
long weekend morning walks with 
the family dogs, music, reading, 
the Chinese language and Chinese 
food. Kayes is survived by his 
wife of 24 years, Karen; daughters, 
Lauren and Alison; mother, Barry; 
brothers, Matthew and Ethan; and 
nephews and nieces. 


1 9 8 7 

Edward S. Fettman, ESL teacher, 
Bridgeport, Conn., on June 21, 
2010. Bom in Bridgeport on May 
31,1965, Fettman graduated from 


Central H.S. A scholar and educa¬ 
tor, Fettman has been memorial¬ 
ized with a scholarship in his name 
at Rockland Community College in 
New York, where he taught ESL for 
20 years. He is survived by his chil¬ 
dren, Victoria and Steven; brother, 
Eric; and cousins, Sally Colon, Gor¬ 
don Winer and Jeffrey Winer. Me¬ 
morial contributions may be made 
to RCC Foundation, Attn.: Lillian 
Piskun, ESL Department, Rockland 
Community College, 145 College 
Rd.,Suffem, NY 10901. 

Lisa Palladino 

o 
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Columbia College recently realized 
gifts of more than $5 million toward 
endowed financial aid from the 
estates of Shepard Alexander '21 
and his wife, Patricia. 

Alexander, who died on Sept¬ 
ember 21,2001, at 100 (college. 
columbia.edu / cct_archive / novOl / 
nov01_obituaries.html), was. 
among the most active alumni 
in Columbia history, a familiar 
face on and off campus and at the 
Baker Athletics Complex, where 
he was one of Columbia football's 
most ardent supporters. He was 
a member of the College's Board 
of Visitors and a recipient of the 
Alumni Medal in 1961 and the 
John Jay Award for distinguished 
professional achievement in 1991. 
In 1998, he and his wife endowed 
the first coaching position at Co¬ 
lumbia, the Patricia and Shepard 
Alexander Head Coach of Football. 

Alexander was a generous bene¬ 
factor, serving as his class' fund 
chair for 50 years and endowing 
numerous scholarships in addition 
to his support of annual giving and 
athletics. A trust was set up to sup¬ 
port his wife, and when she died 
on September 16,2011, Columbia 
received an additional $1.25 mil¬ 
lion to support financial aid, in 
addition to the $4.4 million Alex¬ 
ander had previously arranged to 
support the College. 

Altogether, Alexander and his 
family have donated more than $8 
million to Columbia, a lasting legacy. 

Howard Meyer '34, '36L, of 
Bolinas, Calif., recently gave an 
interview to Elia Haworth of 
Original Minds, a program on 
community radio station KWMR. 
They discussed Howard's career, 
focusing largely on the Fourteenth 


Class Notes are submitted by 
alumni and edited by volunteer 
class correspondents and the 
staff of CCT prior to publication. 
Opinions expressed are those of 
individual alumni and do not 
reflect the opinions of CCT, its 
class correspondents, the College 
or the University. 


Amendment and Howard's 
Pulitzer-Prize nominated book 
The Amendment That Refused to Die: 
Equality and Justice Deferred (1973). 
In his introduction, Haworth 
neatly summed up Howard's 
many accomplishments, saying: 
"Meyer is a towering scholar and 
thinker in a small, 96-year-old 
body. [When he moved] to West 
Marin, few knew that this articu¬ 
late, charming man was a two-time 
Pulitzer Prize-nominated author, 
a legal authority, social and civil 
rights historian, retired attorney 
and arbitrator, former assistant to 
two U.S. attorneys general in the 
era of WWII, and a member of the 
American Society of International 
Law. Of his many books and some 
70 articles published in prestigious 
publications, he has been well 
known as a social activist." 


helping to move the U.S.S.R. to a 
friendly economic democracy. 

"I am chairman of Windsor Pro¬ 
duction Corp., retired CEO of the 
N.Y.S.E.-listed companies Seagrave 
Corp. and Vista Resources, and a 
director of a number of charitable 
corporations.... I was a Columbia 
University Alumni Medalist in 
1964 and I hold honorary Ph.D. de¬ 
grees from Hofstra and Adelphi." 

Columbia's Institute of War and 
Peace Studies, founded in 1951 
under the sponsorship of President 
Eisenhower, is named for Arnold, 
and in 2003 he was awarded the 
Order of Honor by President Eduard 
Shevardnadze of Georgia, the coun¬ 
try's highest honor to a foreigner. 

Bob Saloschin '40 writes, 
"Within a month of hitting 92, my 
time and energy are divided be¬ 
tween the usual household matters. 


Sol Fisher '36 has written half a dozen plays, the 
basic script for an opera on the Holocaust and a 
number of one-act shows. 


Arnold Saltzman '36, who is 
featured in a nearby photograph 
carrying the 1936 banner at last 
year's Alumni Parade of Classes at 
Class Day, submitted a brief biog¬ 
raphy. He writes, "I'm married to 
Joan Saltzman and have lived with 
her in Nassau County since 1947. 
We have a daughter, Marian, and 
two sons, Eric '69 and Robert '67. 
Grandson Gabriel '11 also followed 
in the family footsteps. 

"I was a naval officer in WWII 
and served five presidents in a 
range of policy-level diplomatic 
and economic assignments, and I 
received a Presidential Commen¬ 
dation for my efforts on the Inter¬ 
national Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. I carried out diplomatic 
assignments in Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet Union, South America, 
Central America and Vienna.... I 
also was appointed as the adviser 
to the New York State Congres¬ 
sional Delegation in Washington 
and chairman of the Speakers 
Committee of the Assembly in 
Albany. My function in both cases 
was to propose legislative agenda 
to benefit New York state.... 

"The first westerner invited by 
the USSR in early 1985 to explain 
the change coming in Soviet policy, 
I spent much of the next five years 
as an honest broker between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., 


efforts to stay mobile with some 
help from physical therapy, trying 
to finish a book that I agreed to 
write several years ago and trying 
to keep up with the significant parts 
of the news. The book reflects my 
tendency to be an optimistic pes¬ 
simist. It summarizes the problems 
that face our country, possible ap¬ 
proaches to solutions and ways the 
reader might help. I hope the book 
will be spiced by some references to 
wonderful people, such as Bobby 
Kennedy, William Rehnquist, John 
Atanasoff, the inventor of the 
electronic computer — whom I 
taught to fly at his request — and 
Ralph Linton, a Columbia professor 
of anthropology whose insights 
benefited me throughout my legal, 
naval and civic careers. Bless them 
and many more. 

"We have lived in the same house 
in Bethesda, Md., since 1962. For the 
benefit of any classmates who enjoy 
traveling by boat or renting a small 
plane, we have enjoyed both, includ¬ 
ing cruising the Chesapeake Bay and 
the Intracoastal Waterway between 
Horida and Maryland with junkets 
to offshore islands in the Bahamas 
and off the coast of Massachusetts." 

Sol Fisher '36 reports, "I have 
written half a dozen plays illuminat¬ 
ing historical events; the basic script 
for an opera on the Holocaust; and a 
number of one-acts, some of which 


have been read in a theatre dub, but 
not commerdally produced. My 
main activity is reading — trying to 
catch up on all I could not do while 
in school or when I was a practic¬ 
ing lawyer. I devote an hour or two 
every day to that and to sending 
messages on my computer. I read 
the San Francisco Chronicle daily, as 
well as The Nation and several other 
publications. 

"I have a house in a small 
residential dty near San Francisco. 

I am in good health, walk for 30 
minutes every morning and swim 
when the weather allows. For 
about five years, until I was 80,1 
led monthly hikes on trails for the 
Sierra Club and twice-yearly hikes 
for the Berkeley Hiking Club. As a 
member of a local volunteer musi¬ 
cal sodety, I was chairman of its 
Composers Workshop and house 
manager (eliciting help from fellow 
elders to move the piano front 
and center for performances, then 
back to the wall afterward). I have 
reduced my theatre-going to one 
local symphony orchestra and one 
local opera company but, of course, 
I watch and listen to broadcasts; 
several years ago, I donated all of 
my records, discs and videotapes 
to the music department of the 
local community college. 

"I also raise and harvest apples, 
pears, grapes, oranges, plums and 
lemons in my backyard orchard, 
and have made plum jam and 
dehydrated apples and pears. For 
Thanksgiving and New Year's Day, 
which I spend with family and 
friends, I also bake a dozen yams 
and freeze a tiramisu." 

Also writing from San Francisco 
is David Perlman '39, '40J, science 
editor for the Chronicle (college. 
columbia.edu / cct / nov_dec09 / 
features). He expanded on his 
update from last issue: "I write 
about all kinds of science—been 
covering Mars since the Mariner 
Missions, orbiters, rovers and all 
the other planets, too. Write about 
earthquakes, oceanography, space, 
climate, evolution, fossils and more. 
I try to annoy the intelligent design¬ 
ers and climate change deniers 
(does anyone notice how often 
they're the same folks?). Anyone 
wanting to see what I write can go 
to sfgate.com and use the search 
box. When the Chronicle was rich, 

I got to go all over—Antarctica, 
Alaska, China, Galapagos, Ethiopia 
and so on—but now file longest 
voyage is to far-off Silicon Valley 
or across the wide, wide waters to 
Berkeley. I'd be delighted to hear 
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from anyone from my class, either 
College or the Journalism School." 

Share your memories and news 
with friends and classmates by 
sending a Class Note to the postal 
or email address at the top of the 
column, or, even easier, by submit¬ 
ting it online through CCT's easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/submit_class_note. 


I Robert Zucker 

29 The Birches 
I Roslyn, NY 11576 
rzucker@optonline.net 


Dr. Charles Plotz, the youngest 
member of our class, celebrated his 
90th birthday in December and is 
a consultant for the Social Security 
Administration. He is the second 
of four generations of Columbians. 
His father graduated from P&S in 
1900. Charles commented that he 
hopes the Core Curriculum will 
remain for his descendants. I am 
sure his classmates would join in 
this wish. 

Roy McArdle's daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth Solomon, advises that Roy is 
enjoying life with Helen, his wife 
of 61 years, and some of his descen¬ 
dants, who live in beautiful Hawaii. 
He apparently can still remember 
the names of his six children, 19 
grandchildren and one great¬ 
grandchild. 

On a sad note, Dick Kuh died in 
November. His obituary appeared 
in The New York Times: Dick was for 
many years a Manhattan prosecu¬ 
tor and briefly was the Manhattan 
district attorney; more recently he 
was a partner in a New York law 
firm. While at Columbia, Dick was 
on the Student Board and was the 
editor of our yearbook, the Colum¬ 
bian. He was a combat infantryman 
in Europe and graduated from 
Harvard Law. 

By the time this appears I will 
have returned from a 10-day trip to 
Israel with my companion's family 
and a Club Med Ixtapa trip with 
my 26-member family. I will be 
raring to write news of class mem¬ 
bers' activities. Keep me posted. 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Nick Mider 
nm26l 3@columbia.edu 
212-851-7846 

DEVELOPMENT Allen ROSSO 
ar3l52@columbia.edu 
212-851-7947 
Melvin Hershkowitz 

22 Northern Ave. 
Northampton, MA 01060 
DrMelvin23@gmail.com 

We are just three months from our 
70th reunion, which will be held 
Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 




3. As you all know, it's a great 
chance to see campus and catch up 
with old friends. Our class-specific 
lunch on Saturday is sure to be a 
highlight. Saturday also is Dean's 
Day, which means you'll have the 
opportunity to participate in Mini- 
Core Curriculum and Public Intel¬ 
lectual Lectures and other events. 
Lots more is still in the works. 

For the most up-to-date informa¬ 
tion — and more importantly, to 
sign up! — go to reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. You can also contact 
the Alumni Office staff listed at the 
top of the column. And be sure to 
check out the special reunion pre¬ 
view section in this issue of CCT. 

Columbia's exciting 35-28 double 
overtime football victory over Brown 
at Wien Stadium on November 19 
meant the Lions finished with a 1-9 
record and avoided a winless season 

— a fine farewell for the seniors on 
the team. It brought back memories 
from 29 years ago, when on Novem¬ 
ber 20,1982,1 attended the final 
game at the old Baker Field. On that 
date, we also played Brown, but 
lost 35-21.With me in the wooden 
stands were my best pals, the late 
Gerald Green — famous novelist, 
NBC television producer and author 
of The Last Angry Man and Holocaust 

— and lifelong friend Ray Robinson 
'41. Robinson is a veteran magazine 
editor ( Seventeen, Good Housekeeping), 
biographer of Lou Gehrig '23 ( Iron 
Horse: Lou Gehrig in His Time) and au¬ 
thor of The Home Run Heard 'Round 
The World: The Dramatic Story of the 
1951 Giants-Dodgers Pennant Race, 
about the Bobby Thomson homer 
that gave the New York Giants 

the 1951 National League pennant 
over the Brooklyn Dodgers. Ray, a 
devoted fundraiser for research in 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, also 
known as Lou Gehrig's Disease, 
celebrated his 91st birthday in New 
York City on December 4. 

Like our 2011 football team, the 
1982 team finished with a record of 
1-9. Our only win that year came 
over Princeton, 35-14. The captains 
in 1982 were Jim Gavin '82, who 
became an executive with Procter 
& Gamble, and Mike Scavina '83, 
who earned a medical degree from 
Ohio State and became a cardiolo¬ 
gist in Ohio. 

Baker Field was replaced by Wien 
Stadium, thanks to generous donor 
Lawrence Wien '25, '27L, while the 
playing field was later named for 
generous donor Robert K. Kraft '63, 
owner of the New England Patriots. 
On September 22,1984, in the first 
game at Wien, we lost to Harvard 
35-21, an ominous start to our now 
famous 44-game losing streak. Our 
first victory at Wien Stadium, in fact, 
did not come until four years later, 
when on October 8,1988, we man¬ 
aged a dramatic 16-13 victory over 
Princeton. 


I have more sad tidings than 
usual to report, beginning with 
H. James Sondheim, who passed 
away on August 6 in Trumbull, 
Conn. I had known Jim since 1935, 
when we met as students at Hor¬ 
ace Mann School. Jim served in the 
Army Air Corps during WWII and 
then earned an M.B.A. from the 
Stem School of Business at NYU. 
Jim worked at CBS in New York, 
then at FM radio station WAAT 
and TV station WATV in Newark 
before returning to the city to help 
establish WQXR, one of the most 
prominent classical music stations 
in the nation. He then worked at 
NBC Television before returning to 
his radio career at Infinity Broad¬ 
casting, where he remained until 
retirement. 

Jim was a member of Broadcast 
Pioneers and of the International 
Radio and Television Society. He 
and his wife, Dorothy, enjoyed 
international travel with Elder- 
hostel, and he also was an active 
participant in AA for more than 30 
years, supporting and encouraging 
many AA members. He was an 
accomplished amateur photog¬ 
rapher, going back to his student 
years at Horace Mann, where he 
was photographic editor of the 
literary quarterly. At Columbia, Jim 
was a member of ZBT and worked 
at radio station CURC, then in 
its early years. He was coxswain 
on the freshman lightweight and 
junior varsity lightweight crews, 
participated in The Varsity Show 
and debate council, and wrote for 
the Columbia Review. He earned a 
well-deserved Silver Crown for his 
many contributions to under¬ 
graduate life. Jim also was a loyal 
alumnus; he went to many Home¬ 
comings at Baker Field and Wien 
Stadium, and he attended several 
class reunions with his wife. 

Jim is survived by his wife; 
daughter, Susan Mohr; son, Wil¬ 


liam; sister, Joan Vogel; and five 
grandchildren. We send condo¬ 
lences from our classmates to 
Jim's family, and to that I add my 
personal sense of sadness and loss, 
as well as gratitude for a friendship 
of 76 years. Farewell, old friend. 

Dr. Myron Steinberg — for 
many years an ob/ gyn on the staff 
of Mount Sinai Hospital in NYC — 
died on October 22 in Palm Beach, 
Fla. At Columbia, I knew Myron as 
a brilliant pre-medical student. He 
was admitted to P&S a year early 
on the "professional option" (no 
longer available) and earned an 
M.D. in 1944. He was predeceased 
by his wife, Helen, and is survived 
by his children, Michael, Alan 
and Leslie; a brother; two sisters; 
and several grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. Myron was 
a member of the John Jay Society. 
Our condolences to Myron's family 
and friends on their loss. 

I received a note from Winston 
Gaffron '46 reporting the death of 
his brother, John Milan Coleman 
Gaffron '42E, on September 28 in 
Georgetown, Texas. Jack was 91. 

He graduated with a B.S. in min¬ 
ing-engineering, was a member of 
Phi Gamma Delta and rowed on 
our great crews in 1940 and 1941. 

Jack began his career at Freeport 
Sulphur in 1942, then enlisted in the 
Navy and served for three years as 
an officer on board a small carrier 
(CV57); he engaged in several major 
battles in the Pacific Theater. In 
1946, Jack returned to Columbia's 
Graduate School of Mines, where 
in 1947 he earned an engineer of 
mines degree, followed by a degree 
in petroleum engineering. He 
resumed his career at Freeport 
Sulphur, working on the Texas Gulf 
Coast in the oil and gas department. 
In 1964, he was named v.p. of the 
Freeport Oil Co., serving in that 
capacity until his retirement in 1980, 
after which he worked for 10 years 
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Dr. Herbert Hendin ’46, ’59 P&S, Is Pioneer in Suic 

By Karen Keller '05J 


D on't try to tell Dr. 

Herbert Hendin 
'46, '59 P&S, one 
of the world's 
foremost suicide 
experts, that it's time to retire. 

The fact that he's 85 just 
makes him want to work harder. 

Plus, he's doing what may 
be his most important life work 
right now: helping to stem the 
tide of military suicides* which 
has spiked alarmingly in recent 
years. In 2009 more military 
members took their own lives 
than died in enemy combat, 
according to congress.org. 

If the grim trend seems like 
an inscrutable puzzle to outsid¬ 
ers, to Hendin — who has stud¬ 
ied severely depressed people 
from Harlem to China — vet¬ 
erans just represent another 
subculture with an explainable 
emotional geography. Among 
those with post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD), he says, 
the ones most likely to take 
their lives are those who feel 
disturbed by what they did 
or didn't do during combat 
— those who feel they did 
something morally wrong. 

Yet despite decades of 
expertise with a subject some 
see as upsetting, suicide didn't 
always fascinate him. 

As a pre-med student, 
Hendin's favorite teachers 
were Mark Van Doren '21 GSAS 
and Otto Klineberg '28 GSAS, 
a world-renowned social psy¬ 
chologist who taught Hendin's 
abnormal psychology class. "I 
was fascinated by the material, 
and had a response to it that 
led him to encourage me to go 
on into a career in psychiatry," 
Hendin recalls. (Those were the 
days, 1943-45, when College 
students studied year-round 
because the Navy program was 
on a schedule of three 16-week 
terms a year; Hendin started 
Columbia at 16 and graduated 
at 18.) 

The topic of suicide only 
grabbed his curiosity when, dur¬ 
ing rotations in medical school 


at NYU (he also earned a certifi¬ 
cate in psychoanalytic medicine 
from P&S), he met a beautiful 
girl in her late 20s who was rich 
and smart, but who wanted to 
kill herself. He couldn't under¬ 
stand why a person with so 
many advantages in life would 
want to end it, he says. 


Eager to unlock the riddle, 
Hendin embarked on his first 
major research project into 
suicide. A Danish psychiatrist 
knew Hendin was interested 
in the cross-cultural contexts 
of suicide and invited him to 
do research on the "Scandi¬ 
navian suicide phenomenon"; 
the suicide rate in Sweden and 
Denmark was triple the rate 
in Norway. Hendin wound up 
spending several summers 
interviewing patients in each of 
the three countries to discover 
what made them tick. 

On his way home from his 
final stint in the Nordic coun¬ 
tries, in 1964, Hendin flew to 
New York on a separate plane 
from his data, just in case 
either plane went down. (He 
chuckles today that he took 
himself so seriously.) Once 
back in Manhattan, the chief 
of psychiatry of a Harlem 
hospital challenged Hendin to 


study a very different popula¬ 
tion: "You had a nice time with 
wealthy Scandinavians. Now 
come study African-American 
suicide," he recalls her saying. 

Since then, Hendin has 
written 10 books and hundreds 
of research articles that have 
helped mental health profes¬ 


sionals in their work with 
patients at risk of suicide. He 
also founded two national 
foundations, Suicide Preven¬ 
tion Initiatives (SPl, suicidepre- 
ventioninitiatives.org) and the 
American Foundation for Suicide 
Prevention (afsp.org). He is one 
of just two researchers on the 
topic who has worked with the 
World Health Organization. He 
spent time in rural China, for ex¬ 
ample, teaching local workers at 
simple triage units to recognize 
signs of suicidal people so they 
could be sent to the nearest 
large hospital to get help. 

During the more than six 
decades in his field, Hendin 
also worked in academia. From 
1960-76, he held a position at 
the Columbia University Medi¬ 
cal Center, lecturing medical 
students, supervising psychiat¬ 
ric residents in their treatment 
of patients and teaching a 
course in research methodol- 



Dr. Herbert Hendin '46, '59 P&S, an international suicide expert, at 
the Upper East Side headquarters of one of his foundations, Suicide 
Prevention initiatives. 
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ogy. Next, he switched to the 

psychiatry department at New 

York Medical College so that ( 

he could focus more on his 

own research. At NYMC he 

sowed the seeds of his current 

work, steering a research and 

treatment program for combat 

veterans of the Vietnam War \ 

with PTSD. 

Now Hendin hopes to bring 
his expertise to help military 
members who fought in the \ 

nation's most recent wars. 

in December, he received 
the first installment of a two- 
year, $686,000 grant from the 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Founda¬ 
tion to treat military combat 
veterans in Houston and study 
suicide in the military. A month 
later, he stepped down as CEO , 

of SPl to focus on the work. 

He still sees patients before 9 
a.m. and after 4:30 p.m., saving 
the best hours for his current 
research. 

"I'm doing only work that 
l enjoy. I don't have to go to 
administrative meetings any¬ 
more," Hendin says. 

Recently Hendin connected 
with U.S. Military Veterans of 
Columbia University (known on 
campus as "Milvets"), vets who 
served in Iraq and Afghanistan i 

and who now study at Colum¬ 
bia on scholarship aid. The 
group is working with SPl on a 
fundraising walk called "Walk 
for Life," scheduled for May 5 1 

in Riverside Park. 

T hroughout his life, Hendin 
has carried a sense of 
purpose that energizes 
anything he does, whether 
career-related or not. 

As a senior at Columbia, he 
was the best player on the var¬ 
sity tennis team. "He was very 
hard to beat," says Bernard 
Sunshine '46, Hendin's long¬ 
time friend and a CCT class 
correspondent, who recalls 
Hendin's quick anticipation of 
the ball on the tennis court. 

Sunshine was team manager. 

Starting in the 1960s, Hen- 
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din served as the volunteer 
chair of the Columbia Tennis 
Center Executive Commit¬ 
tee — a post he held for 20 
years. He coaxed close to a 
million dollars from donors, 
mostly alumni, to build more 
tennis courts, an air dome 
and a club house at Baker 
Field. No stone was left un¬ 
turned in Hendin's efforts: He 
sent 200 handwritten letters, 
one to each member of the 
Columbia varsity tennis team 
going back to the 1930s. 

"I don't know if we would 
have had a tennis center 
if Herb hadn't done that," 
Sunshine says. 

Tennis ended up helping 
Hendin's game off the court 
as well. Strangers whom 
he found himself playing 
against, and then befriended, 
became instrumental to his 
foundation work, offering 
free legal help, for example. 

Hendin, a father of two 
who is married to his longtime 
sweetheart, Josephine '68 
GSAS, and lives in New York 
City, still plays matches with 
friends from his Columbia 
days, including John Nelson 
'45, '54 GSAS, the former chair 
of the Italian department. For 
years he also played regu¬ 
larly with Seymour Waldman 
'48, '50L, a labor lawyer who 
passed away in 2009. 

Despite the difficult career 
he has dedicated himself to, 
Hendin always has been an 
energizing force, Sunshine 
says. "You can see it come 
on when the smile begins to 
form on his face. No matter 
the topic, he has something 
funny to say about it." 


Karen Keller '05J is a 

freelance journalist based in 
the New York City area. Her 
work has appeared in The 
Daily, AOL News, amNY, The 
Star-Ledger, Fortune, Travel & 
Leisure and other publica¬ 
tions. Keller is the author of 
Portuguese For Dummies. 


as a consultant to Continental Oil in 
Houston, including visits to Dubai, 
Saudi Arabia and foe United Arab 
Emirates. 

Jack was elected president of 
foe Society of Petroleum Engineers 
in 1969, served as an elder of foe 
Presbyterian Church and was an 
enthusiastic golfer, bridge player 
and gardener. He was predeceased 
by his first wife, Lucretia Gaffron, 
in 1995. In 1997 he married Doris 
Kent Ferguson, who survives him 
along with his brother, Winston 
'46; daughters, Anita Hughes and 
Marietta Eskridge; two grandsons; 
two granddaughters; and five 
great-grandchildren. 

Jack was a kind and loving man, a 
wonderful father and a loyal friend. 
We send condolences to bis family 
and to his friends and classmates. 

The Thanksgiving holiday 
brought greetings from four loyal 
Lion classmates: Art Wellington 
in Elmira, N.Y.; Bob Kaufman in 
Scarsdale, N.Y.; Don Mankiewicz 
in Monrovia, Calif.; and Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Robbins in Grand Island, Fla. 

Art, who will be 92 in May, 
entertained 14 members of his 
extended family, foe youngest be¬ 
ing his 1-year-old great-grandchild. 
Bob, who turned 91 in January, 
visited with his two sons (both Yale 
alumni) in Westchester and New 
Jersey. Don, 90 in January, called to 
say he was doing well and had "a 
houseful of guests" in Monrovia. 
Bill, who turned 90 in October, 
reported that he was a charter 
member of "Tim Tebow Nation," 
having enjoyed Tim's career at 
foe University of Florida and now 
with foe Denver Broncos. 

All four classmates served on 
active duty during and after WWII. 
Art was a Marine artillery officer 
in foe Pacific campaigns. Bob was 
a shipboard officer in foe Navy 
and Don was an enlisted NCO in 
an Intelligence unit in foe Army in 
Europe. Bill, meanwhile, studied at 
Cornell Medical School from 1942- 
45, then did an internship for a year 
before serving as a naval medical 
officer from 1946-48; he worked at 
a hospital in Memphis and aboard 
foe aircraft carrier U.S.S. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in Norfolk, Va. 

After foe war. Art became an 
optometrist in Elmira, N.Y., a part 
owner of foe Elmira Pioneers 
minor league baseball team and 
a harness racing enthusiast. Bob 
graduated from Yale Law and rose 
to v.p. and counsel at foe ABC 
News and Sports Television Net¬ 
work. He also worked with Roone 
Arledge '52 to create several fa¬ 
mous programs, helping to pioneer 
extensive reporting of world news, 
Monday Night Football and coverage 
of foe Olympics. Don won foe 1955 
Harper Prize award for his novel. 
Trial; was nominated for an Acad¬ 


emy Award in 1958 for his screen¬ 
play of I Want To Live!; and wrote 
several original television scripts, 
including some for Marcus Welby, 
M.D. in 1967 and Ironside in 1969. 
Bill became a research investigator 
at Rockefeller University and later 
was a distinguished rheumatolo¬ 
gist at Cornell Medical School and 
New York Hospital. 

Happy birthday to these distin¬ 
guished classmates! 


43 


G.J. D'Angio 

Department of Radiation 
Oncology 

Hospital of foe University 
of Pennsylvania, Donner 2 
3400 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 


dangio@uphs.upenn.edu 


I'm pleased to say I heard from 
several classmates in time for foe 
column, though I still think our 
group can do better. Please take 
a few minutes and write me with 
news about what is going on in 
your life these many years after 
graduation. In the meantime, here 
are some updates from your fel¬ 
low Lions. 

Benjamin Senitzky writes, 
"After teaching at Polytechnic Uni¬ 
versity (now Polytechnic Institute 
of NYU) for 23 years, I semi-retired 


more hiking, music and traveling." 

The Rev. A. Ensign Leininger also 
got in touch. He recalls, "I finished 
Columbia College in October 1943. 
Only 40 of us were left from our class 
of 500. Most were away in uniform. 
At our graduation ceremony in Earl 
Hall, Nicholas Murray Butler (Class 
of 1882) presided and shook our 
hands (quite an honor). 

"I was pastor/teacher/ counselor 
with foe Presbyterian Church (USA) 
in foe Philippines and in Chicago. 

I retired in 1989 healthy as a horse, 
and have traveled to Jordan, Egypt 
and Mexico. I also spent a year as a 
volunteer in foe Philippines. Now 
in Chicago, I am a counselor to 
churches in transition, sing in foe 
Messiah and work with ministries to 
foe hungry and homeless. For fun, I 
drove around Lake Michigan, a trip 
of 1,000 miles in this beautiful area. 
My wife and I have eight children, 
none of whom studied at Columbia 
College, sad to say." 

My wife and I went to foe Neth¬ 
erlands in October for a medical 
meeting in charming Amsterdam, 
thence to Sittard in foe south of 
foe country. There we visited 
her brother's grave in foe British 
War Cemetery, probably for foe 
last time. We also hired a car and 
driver to take us foe few miles into 
Germany to foe site where he was 
killed, along with all his tank crew. 


Rev. A. Ensign Leininger '43 is a counselor to churches 
in transition, sings in the Messiah and works with 
ministries helping the hungry and homeless. 


to Tucson, where I taught as adjunct 
professor from 1989-99. Since then I 
have fully retired to pursue my two 
main hobbies: hiking and chamber 
music. We are surrounded by four 
ranges: foe Tucsons, Catalinas, 
Rincons and Santa Ritas. Each one 
has many trails, with hikes ranging 
from a few miles to 20 miles round- 
trip. I try to climb a 10-mile trail 
with a 4,000- or 5,000-foot elevation 
change on my birthday, although 
I must admit, foe mountains are 
getting higher every year and my 
hiking buddies are becoming more 
reluctant to join me. 

"I've been lucky to find fellow 
musicians here. We get together 
once a week to play string quartets 
(I play foe violin). My wife of 60 
years, Jeanne, had Alzheimer's 
for foe last 10 years of her life. She 
passed away three years ago. I was 
able to care for her at our home 
so she never went to a nursing 
home. In foe last couple of years 
I have traveled to Israel, where I 
have great-grandchildren, as well 
as to Ireland, Italy, Costa Rica and 
Mexico. I'm looking forward to 


in November 1944. The country¬ 
side now is peaceful farmland. One 
cannot imagine foe horrific scene 
67 years ago, foe same month that 
foe Allies invaded Germany. 

We then went to Auckland, 

New Zealand, for another medi¬ 
cal meeting. New Zealand is our 
favorite country. It has so many 
nice things; even if I took foe rest of 
this column, I could only begin to 
name them. Auckland Bay reminds 
one of Seattle's Puget Sound or 
Sydney, Australia: many small 
islands, hundreds of sailing vessels 
large and small, and ferries moving 
slowly across foe waters. We ate a 
pleasant lunch at a winery on one 
of foe islands. The meal was made 
even better by a great white wine 
and stupendous views. 

That wound up our foreign trav¬ 
el for 2011. We were thrice across 
foe Atlantic and once foe Pacific. 
Enough already! 

October and November were 
busy at home in other ways. We 
had 14 persons drop in for over¬ 
nights or weekends; it seems we 
rim a pretty good B&B, so come 
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see us here in Philadelphia. 

We spent Thanksgiving Day 
with my son in Pittsford, N.Y. All 
nine members of our immediate 
family were there. It's a rare event 
that finds all of us in one place at 
the same time. 

Finally, I have sad news to report. 
Edward M. Marwell, a business 
executive from Mount Kisco, N.Y., 
passed away on September 7. Our 
condolences to all who knew him. 


Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627 
hrhl5@columbia.edu 

Because of WWII dislocations, '44 
always has been a relatively small 
class. And with the inevitable 
passage of time, as we hardy (and 
hearty) survivors move into our 
late 80s or even early 90s, we really 
are down to a select few. But be¬ 
fore, as I once said, we all "become 
one with Hamilton and Jay," let 
us resolve to stay in touch as long 
as we can. So I ask each of you 
to let me know regularly what is 
happening in your life. Even things 
that seemed trivial a decade or so 
ago (including keeping in touch) 
are more precious now — so share 
them as you can. 

For instance, prolific writer (and 
correspondent) Joe Cowley included 
in his Christmas greeting that he had 
sent his adaptation of Hawthorne's 
The Scarlet Letter for ESL students to 
the publisher and is now tackling 
Tolstoy's The Kreutzer Sonata. Joe's 
comment: "Got to keep busy (old 
rocking chair is beckoning)." 

And may I add, friends: A rock¬ 
ing chair is a perfectly fine place 
from which to contact me with class 
news. 

Larry Ross, now affiliated with 
'46 but art editor of the 1944 Colum¬ 
bian, is eager to acquire a copy of 
the '44 yearbook. Fie did all but two 
of the marginal illustrations for that 
edition and would love to show 
them to his grandchildren. So any¬ 
one able and willing to help Larry 
by selling (or perhaps even lend¬ 
ing) a copy, please contact him at 
lretrad@comcast.net; home phone, 
561-736-3422; or cell, 561-676-5912. 

My email is anxious to hear 
from you (and a phone call or snail 
mail also is welcome). 



Enoch Callaway 

87 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920-2223 
enoch.callaway@ucsf.edu 

I received a long letter from Cy 
Bloom '47, in which he reminisced 
about our days on the lightweight 
crew together. I wrote him back 
with a request for details about his 



distinguished legal career, as I see 
that one of the benefits of Class 
Notes is the vicarious pleasure one 
gets from reading about the accom¬ 
plishments of classmates. Alas, I 
haven't heard back, but he made 
me recall a time when the fresh¬ 
men lightweights were rowing on 
the Harlem. A cruise boat came 
along, and the guide said through 
his bullhorn: "And there is the 
Columbia varsity crew practicing!" 
Whereupon all eight of us caught 
crabs. (For the non-rowers, that's 
what happens when an oarsman 
feathers inadequately, and it's not 
a good thing; depending on the 
speed of the boat and the angle 
when the blade strikes the water, 
the effect can lift a person right out 
of the boat!) 

I had planned to call some class¬ 
mates to fill out this column, but 
unfortunately I spent a week in the 
hospital with pneumonia (the old 
man's friend), septicemia, a-fib and 
so on. When I got home, the things 
I had left undone made me think 
of the Augean stables. So bear with 
me. I'll do better next time. 

You can help, too, by sending 
me your news. 


46 


Bernard Sunshine 

165 W. 66th St., Apt. 12G 
New York, NY 10023 


bsunsl@gmail.com 


I asked Leonard Moss to brief us 
about his forthcoming book. Manag¬ 
ing Stress in Times of Uncertainty. Len 
says the book is clearly a product 
of his Columbia education, and he 
has particular praise for the Core 
Curriculum; medical school, mean¬ 
while, challenged him to make a 
diagnosis from medical history 
alone, and psychoanalytical training 
encouraged his empirical bent. He 
described the six years of writing 
and rewriting as difficult but said 
he was relieved to learn that Ernest 
Hemingway rewrote the ending to 
A Farewell to Arms 39 times. 

Len writes: "I began my office 
practice in New York in 1955 and 
soon learned the art of engaging 
persons in crisis through 'construc¬ 
tive worrying.' I found it remark¬ 
able that I could form a relation¬ 
ship in one session that was strong 
enough to deter that person from 
committing suicide. Corporate 
clients began asking me to help 
employees deal wifh stress in situa¬ 
tions ranging from the factory floor 
to the boardroom. In 19701 made 
the critical career decision to leave 
office practice and become the 
in-house consulting psychiatrist 
for Mobil Oil. This developed into 
a unique relationship between a 
psychiatrist and a major corpora¬ 
tion that continued for almost three 
decades. Later I found myself fully 


occupied consulting with other 
major American corporations, 
sitting in on executive committee 
meetings and as a member of the 
management team of an interna¬ 
tional company. 

"Through case histories from 
private practice and my work with 
major corporations, the book tells 
how I applied psychoanalytic 
expertise to help organizations and 
their employees manage stress and 
address issues stemming from cor¬ 
porate restructuring, merger-caused 
conflicting work cultures and facto¬ 
ry closures' affecting communities. 

It includes material of public and 
professional interest that has never 
been published. While writing, I 
was inspired by the advances in 
neuroscience that define the neural 
substrates through which psychia¬ 
try produces adaptive changes. I 
could now describe the scientific 
principles underlying the process 
of engagement with patients and 
clients, and the psychodynamic 
techniques I used successfully for 
more than 50 years. 

"A few chapter headings follow: 

"'Man Hanging At The Tombs' 
assesses the relationship between the 
overcrowded prison environment 
and the suicidal behavior of inmates. 
In four years as consultant to the 
NYC Board of Corrections, I con¬ 
ducted 44 post-mortems of inmate 
suicides. My reports contributed to 
improvements in methods of suicide 
prevention and led to the closing 
and remodeling of The Tombs (Man¬ 
hattan House of Detention). 

'"The Art Of Constructive Wor¬ 
rying' includes my original formu¬ 
lation of the stages of suicide risk 
and explains how to stay in touch 
with the patient's level of suicidal 
motivation. 

"'Hotel On A Volcano' describes 
the hazards I experienced while 
consulting on-site on an 88-story 
oil production platform in the 
turbulent Norwegian North Sea 
— an extraordinary seven-year 
assignment for Mobil Explora¬ 
tion Norway. The findings and 
research that followed shaped the 
industry's labor practices as well as 
the health and living conditions on 
all oil production platforms. 

"I conclude the book by ques¬ 
tioning whether the universal use 
of social networks will negatively 
impact the experience of intimacy 
that is the driving force in the psy¬ 
chodynamic experience. It remains 
to be seen how the anonymous 
sharing and visual demonstra¬ 
tion of one's intimate thoughts, 
behavior and sexual experiences 
will affect the capacity for intimacy. 
Will telling one's story on the In¬ 
ternet and getting responses from 
numbers of anonymous persons 
preclude that young person later 
in life from feeling the important 


impact of telling one's story in the 
one-on-one intimate environment 
of psychotherapy?" 

Len, a provocative thought for 
today's world. 

Stuart Tears wrote from Fort 
Worth, and recalled hiking to and 
from Riverside Drive with the freez¬ 
ing wind blowing against him. He 
relates that his brother was working 
on the Manhattan Project in Pupin 
Hall, and "one day my mother — 
not one to be stopped when she 
made up her mind — almost got 
shot when she broke into the office 
to see him. The guards had their 
guns drawn, and I might have been 
without a mother." 

Stuart was on the swim team and 
expressed particular fondness for 
coach Ed Kennedy. 

His comment caused me to 
turn to our yearbook, which has a 
full-page article about team captain 
Eugene Rogers. As a Lion swim¬ 
mer, Gene recorded 56 victories in 
his career. His only defeat was to 
Alan Ford of Yale, though the con¬ 
test was so close they posted the 
same time, 2:11. Gene later swam 
for the U.S. team at the Olympics 
in London. 

Our faithful correspondent in 
Post Falls, Idaho, John McConnell, 
offered up some regional flavor by 
sending in local newspapers with 
headlines such as "Wolf War De¬ 
clared"; "Wolves Bring Huge Public 
Safety Challenge to Idaho"; and 
"800-2000 Wolves in Idaho Alone." 
Then there was an unrelated head¬ 
line: "Boise Man Loses Hunting 
License for Life ... 3 Times." 

John's comment: "Life in the 
Pacific Northwest, Bemie." 
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Mark your calendars: The Qass of 
'47 will celebrate 65 years of Colum¬ 
bia pride at Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end, Thursday, May 31-Sunday, 
June 3. The schedule includes 
cocktail receptions, special tours, 
assorted entertainment and a 
class lunch on Saturday. Note that 
Saturday also is Dean's Day, which 
means you'll have the opportu¬ 
nity to participate in Mini-Core 
Curriculum and Public Intellectual 
Lectures and other events. 

For the most up-to-date informa¬ 
tion and to register, go to reunion. 
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college.columbia.edu. You also 
can contact the Alumni Office staff 
listed at the top of the column. 
Finally, be sure to check out the 
special reunion preview section in 
this issue of CCT. 

; George Borts sent the following: 

"I am employed at Brown. I teach 
half-time, giving me more time to 
be with my wife, Dolly, our three 
children and three grandchildren. 

' "I am writing mainly in the hope 

you will publish a remembrance of 
Edward Gold, whose death was 
reported in the Winter 2011-12 
issue (college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 

\ winter 11 / obituaries). Ed was a 

fellow exile from the Bronx and an 
enjoyable companion. In 1946 we 
were juniors and Ed was writing 
for Spectator. We came upon an 
article in The New York Times that 
mentioned that Professor Lionel 
Trilling '25, '38 GSAS had served as 
an expert witness in a pornography 
case. It involved prosecution of 
the publishers of Memoirs of Hecate 
County, authored by Edmund Wil¬ 
son, a well-known author and critic 
of the time. The story was told years 
later by Louis Menand '80 GSAS, 
writing for The New York Review of 

> Books: 

'"The book's legal troubles 
began only four months after it 
was published, when copies in 
New York City bookstores were 
seized by plainclothes policemen 
acting on a complaint by the New 
York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. A trial in the Court of Special 
Sessions followed, at which Lionel 


to interpret pornography was too 
tempting a subject to ignore. We 
asked Professor Trilling for an 
interview and he graciously com¬ 
plied. We did get the story about 
Trilling's adventure published 
in Spectator. I don't know how 
many Columbia undergrads were 
attracted to study English in the 
hope of following in his footsteps." 

Finally, if you are interested in 
becoming CCT's Class of '47 
correspondent, please contact 
Alexis Tonti '11 Arts, managing 
editor: alt2129@colu mbia.edu or 
212-851-7485 for more information. 


Eric P. Schellin 

2506 N. Harrison St. 
Arlington, VA 22207 
eschellin07@gmail.com 

[Editor's note: Due to health con¬ 
cerns, Eric P. Schellin has decided 
this will be his last column for CCT. 
We thank him for his 11 months 
of service to his class, the maga¬ 
zine and the College. If you are 
interested in stepping into the class 
correspondent role, please contact 
Alexis Tonti '11 Arts, managing 
editor, at alt2129@columbia.edu or 
212-851-7485 for information. You 
also can send updates for the next 
issue to that same email address or 
to Alexis c/o Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 W. 
113th St., MC 4530,1st FI., New 
York, NY 10025, or via CCT's easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu / cct / submit_dass_note.] 



The Scientific Assembly on Pediatrics presented 
Robert Mellins '48 with its 2011 Founders Award for 
his significant contributions to the field. 


major outside activity is chairing 
the board of the Louis August Jonas 
Foundation, founded by George 
Jonas T9, the 1977 Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton Award recipient; the mission 
of this full scholarship international 
program is to promote responsible 
leadership in outstanding teenage 
boys and girls for the benefit of 
society. The rest of my time is spent 
teaching and pursuing research at 
P&S." 

News of honors also comes to us 
from Frank Marcus, who received 
two awards in the last year. The first 
was the Outstanding Achievement 
Award, which was presented by 
the European Cardiac Arrhythmia 
Society at a ceremony in Paris on 
April 11. The second was the Pio¬ 
neer in Pacing and Electrophysiol¬ 
ogy Award, which was presented at 
the Heart Rhythm Society Scientific 
Sessions in San Francisco on May 6. 

On a sad note, Harry Ekblom 
passed away on August 28 in 
Osterville, Mass. Richard Calame, 
Sears Edwards, Fred Morrison 
and Jack Thomas attended the 
funeral. See the class column in the 
Winter 2011-12 issue, page 57, or 
go online to college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ winter 11 /classjnotes to read 
Harry's obituary. 


John Weaver 

2639 E. Uth St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11235 
wudchpr@gmail.com 

Here we go again, writing almost 
on the eve of winter for your spring 
reading. It hasn't snowed yet but 
there is certainly a chill in the air. 
However, that chill has not damp¬ 
ened Gene Straube's enthusiasm 
for Columbia College athletics. He 
posted an email to alert us all to 
the pending, and rather exciting. 


announcement of the new football 
coach, whom we now know to be 
Pete Mangurian. Only a few days 
earlier, Gene had informed us all 
of the extraordinary success of our 
basketball team in winning the 
Centennial Classic in Los Angeles; 
fhey had an undefeated record. 

With all the serious consider¬ 
ations that engage our attention, 
it is a refreshing break to recog¬ 
nize the athletics program for its 
meaningful contribution to 
the "glue" that keeps us, from 
undergraduates to old alumni, 
together in our love and 
continued loyalty to our school. 

Yet again, on the serious side of 
the ledger, I received a long and 
detailed communication from Art 
Nolan in the furtherance of the Pro¬ 
fessor Franz Neumann conversation. 

As you may recall. Art began 
this discussion in the November/ 
December 2010 Class Notes (college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/ nov_declO/ 
class_notes) and, over time, others 
have joined the "fray." Professor 
Neumann has a genuine resume of 
accomplishment, from his service 
in the prosecution of the Nurem- 
burg trials to his inspirational 
teaching at Columbia; the question 
of his possible relationship with 
the KGB, however, continues to 
hold interest. 

As undergraduates we lived 
through the reality of the hot war. 
The cold war that followed lasted 
a great deal longer and remains 
a source of controversy. But 
controversy is not a bad thing. It 
elicits meaningful discussion and 
enhances our understanding with 
regard to the history that has taken 
us from then to now. 

We have heard from another 
voice that had been quiet since a 
reunion or two ago, Donald Me- 
hus. Don sent me a copy of a bio- 



Trilling testified to the literary 
merit of the description of wom¬ 
en's "sexual parts," on grounds 
that if a story was about sexual¬ 
ity, a description of sex organs 
might be considered necessary 
for "accuracy" and "precision." 

The court was unpersuaded, and 
it pronounced the book obscene. 
The decision was upheld on appeal 
by the State Supreme Court, and 
in 1948, the Supreme Court of the 
United States sustained the deci¬ 
sion, on a tie vote, four to four. ... 
The decision made it impossible 
for Doubleday, Wilson's publisher, 
to reprint the book, and so, despite 
the commercially advantageous 
publicity, it died. When Wilson 
reprinted it, in 1959, it was still 
banned in New York.' 

"What an effect all of this had on 
the imagination of a pair of teenage 
reporters! The thought that profes¬ 
sors of English were called upon 


David N. Brainin writes, "I have 
stopped representing clients (as a 
lawyer) and am limiting my prac¬ 
tice to acting as a neutral arbitrator 
and mediator. Thanks mainly to 
one of my sons and his children, 

I have nine grandchildren and 
seven great-grandchildren. Two of 
the grandchildren are my oldest 
daughter's girls. I'm in the 49th 
year of my second marriage, and I 
look forward to time with my re¬ 
cently retired wife and to keeping 
up with the rest of the family." 

Robert Mellins says, "At the risk 
of seeming immodest, two things 
stand out in the past year: First, the 
Scientific Assembly on Pediatrics 
— a subdivision of the American 
Thoracic Society — presented me 
with the 2011 Founders Award at 
a gala during the annual meeting 
in May. Second, P&S presented me 
with a Distinguished Service Award 
at graduation, also in May. My 
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graphical sketch that appeared in 
the Scandinavian-American Bulletin. 
It details his history from before 
his arrival on Momingside Heights 
through his long and illustrious ca¬ 
reer as an educator. Don is the son 
of Norwegian parents. Being aware 
that this correspondent is married 
to a young woman of Norwegian 
heritage, he wanted to share this 
personal history. In a time when 
education is a subject of the highest 
order of interest and concern for 
our nation, I think we must give 
homage to one of our own who 
devoted his life after graduation to 
the pursuit of knowledge and the 
commitment to teaching. 

"If s spring again, and birds on 
the wing again" goes the lyric. With 
the rebirth of the season, may you all 
find new and interesting reasons to 
drop me a note. If you wait to share 
around the breakfast table on Dean's 
Day (Saturday, June 2; college. 
columbia.edu/ deansday), it will be 
too late for my next deadline. 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb.net 

Ray Annino continues to wield his 
watercolor brushes and has posted 
10 new works on his website, ray 
annino.com. Ray invites all class¬ 
mates to visit and sign his guest¬ 
book. In addition to the new 
paintings, you can review previous 
showings of his New York state 
landscapes, seascapes, harbor 
scenes, lighthouses and scenes of 
fishing and skiing activity. 



Metro Health into a nationally 
renowned medical institution." hVs 
area of specialization is rheumatolo¬ 
gy, a subject on which more than 165 
of his articles have been published. 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@verizon.net 


Our 60th reunion last year provided 
an opportunity to keep in touch 
with many members of our class. 
Here are some of the biographical 
comments from those who attended 
or who passed along information 
for this column. 

Joseph V. Ambrose Jr. wrote, 

"I received a law degree from 
Columbia, completed two years of 
Army life with a long tour in Japan 
and then worked seven years at 
an NYC law firm. Subsequently, 

I joined a privately owned paper 
manufacturing company as assis¬ 
tant general counsel for six years. 

In 19691 joined Corroon & Black 
Corp., a publicly owned New 
York-based insurance brokerage 
firm, as v.p. and general counsel, 
became a director in 1984 and 
remained there until my retirement 
in 1994. 

"In 19611 married Dorothy 
Neimeyer of Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Since 1968 we have lived in Irving¬ 
ton, N.Y., where we raised three 
daughters. Since retirement I have 
kept active by teaching ESL and 
traveling the world, in most recent 
years to Antarctica, Finland, Rus¬ 
sia, China and Alaska. Have given 
up on playing tennis!" 

After completing a Business 


Irving Kushner '50 has been inducted into the 
MetroHealth Medical Hall of Honor for his long 
and productive career in medical research. 


Ashbel Green, although nomi¬ 
nally retired, keeps his hand in by 
doing freelance editing assignments 
for Alfred A. Knopf. Ash spends 
some time each year in Key West, 
Ha., where he meets and occasion¬ 
ally lunches with Kirby Congdon. 

Irving Kushner, emeritus profes¬ 
sor of medicine at Case Western 
Reserve University, has been 
recognized for his long and produc¬ 
tive career in medical research by 
being chosen for induction into the 
MetroHealth Medical Hall of Honor, 
in Cleveland. MetroHealth Medical 
Center is the teaching hospital of 
Case; Irv has worked there for more 
than 50 years. His election to the Hall 
of Fame was based on "excellence 
in research, clinical and academic 
accomplishments and for shaping 


School degree in 1954 and a subse¬ 
quent career in advertising in New 
York, Richard Houghton attended 
Drew University and Princeton 
Theological Seminary and earned 
a master of divinity degree. His 
ministry provided a second career 
with pastoral assignments at Dela¬ 
ware and First Oxford Presbyterian 
Churches, proving the value of his 
Columbia activity with The Varsity 
Show and the University Chorus. 
Now retired and living with his 
wife, Ann, at Leisure World in Sil¬ 
ver Spring, Md., Richard has time 
to spend with their three children 
and eight grandchildren. 

Mervin Ross wrote, "I live in 
the same apartment in NYC that 
I've lived in for more than 40 years, 
never having had the temptation to 


move to a retirement community in 
a warmer climate such as Honda or 
Arizona. Also, my wife, Marjorie, 
volunteers with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and I don't know 
what she would do without it. 

I have two married daughters, 
Nancy and Catherine, whose com¬ 
pany I enjoy. Since my retirement 
from the practice of law 15 years 
ago. I've lived a quiet life, managing 
my personal affairs, reading and 
enjoying the company of friends." 

A note from Arnold H. Leibow- 
itz: "My professional education 
included Yale Law (1954) and the 
University of Heidelberg, School 
of Jurisprudence (1958-59). In the 
course of my professional career, 

I have been the v.p. for develop¬ 
ment, Overseas Private Investment 
Corp; director. Office of Technical 
Assistance, Economic Development 
Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce; and general counsel, 
U.S.-Puerto Rico Commission on 
the Status of Puerto Rico. As part 
of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Immigration, I wrote the initial draft 
of what became the Immigration 
Reform Act of 1986. At one time or 
another I have represented all of the 
territories before the federal govern¬ 
ment and was adviser to the Guam 
and Virgin Islands Constitutional 
Conventions. 

"My practice remains in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. I was a contributing 
editor to the Bureau of National 
Affairs newsletter Immigration 
Policy and Law. I edited the first 
casebook in immigration law. Cases 
and Materials on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy, in 1983, and wrote 
Defining Status: a Comprehensive 
Analysis ofU.S. Territorial Relations 
in 1989. My wife, Sandra, and I are 
the proud parents of two sons and 
two daughters." 

W. Fred Kinsey III completed 
two years of graduate study at 
Columbia in anthropology. Then 
his Uncle Sam said, "I need you!" 
So Fred spent two years proving 
to the Army that he was essential 
to our country's military efforts. 
Two years later the serious part of 
his career began with employment 
by the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission as state 
archaeologist and later as chief 
curator of the Pennsylvania State 
Museum. In 1963, Fred began a 27- 
year career at Franklin & Marshall 
College in Lancaster, Pa., where he 
was director of the college's North 
Museum and a professor of anthro¬ 
pology. He found time to return 
to graduate school for a Ph.D. and 
complete a five-year term as chair 
of F&M's Department of Anthro¬ 
pology. He now holds professor 
emeritus status with both the col¬ 
lege and the North Museum and 
finds time for activity in a variety 
of community organizations. 


John A. Handley came to 
Columbia from a quiet Midwest¬ 
ern town seeking adventure. After 
graduation he found it with a 
six-year tour of duty in the Navy 
during the Korean War and a 
subsequent 13 years in the Naval 
Reserve. His experiences included 
flying F-8 Crusaders, with plenty 
of time on aircraft carriers. When 
a civilian career with Proctor & 
Gamble came along, John resigned 
his commanding officer's job and 
moved to Germany. A German 
firm, Farbewerke Hoechst, later 
hired him to return to New York 
City as a member of a start-up 
company, Hoechst Fibers. Another 
eight years on, he received a call 
from a California company and 
accepted the role as v.p. of applied 
magnetics. John finally retired in 
1999, following an association in 
investments at Morgan Stanley. His 
marriage to Mary Rose Clemens, a 
girl from his hometown, produced 
a family of five children, all grown 
up, and includes a Navy admiral, a 
lawyer, a teacher, two medical doc¬ 
tors and a lot of grandchildren. 

In case you missed it, there was 
an interesting article in the Winter 
2011-12 issue about Joe Sirola. 
Written by Thomas Vinciguerra 
'85, '90 GSAS, a New York Times 
contributor, the photo and full- 
page profile documents the long 
career Joe has had in theatre, narra¬ 
tion of radio and TV commercials, 
and "Red Rose"-sponsored social 
activities (college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/winterll / alumni_profilesO). 

If you can bear with a little 
editorializing. I'd like to comment 
on some recent happenings at the 
College. The dismissal of Norries 
Wilson as coach of the Lions 
football team was not unexpected 
after an almost winless season in 
2011 and previous undistinguished 
seasons. In all fairness to a coach 
at any scholastic institution, the 
comments of a recently retired 
coach at Middlebury College make 
sense. He said coaching can only 
do so much; if you don't have 
the talent to begin with, you can't 
produce a consistent winner. As 
for Columbia's so-called scramble 
band, the members deserve a 15- 
yard penalty for unsportsmanlike 
conduct, and maybe even ejection 
from the playing field. Meanwhile, 
congratulations to Columbia's new 
football coach, Pete Mangurian, 
who inherits what could be an 
insurmountable task without hav¬ 
ing received a $4 million per year 
contract, a country club member¬ 
ship and automobile stipend like 
Urban Meyer at Ohio State! 

Here's wishing Alexis Tonti '11 
Arts a long and successful career 
on the staff of Columbia College 
Today. Alexis, as the recently hired 
managing editor, will have to put 
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up with the likes of writers like me, 
who never seem to understand 
deadlines! To keep CCT financially 
healthy our class members should 
make haste to their checkbook 
and support this magazine with a 
contribution. Please send a check, 
made payable to Columbia College 
Today, to Karen Iorio, Editorial 
Assistant, Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 W. 
113th St., MC 4530,1st FI., New 
York NY 10025, or give online: col 
lege.columbia.edu/cct/ giving. 
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Just a reminder that our 60th Col¬ 
lege Alumni Reunion Weekend 
will be Thursday, May 31-Sunday, 
June 3. In preparation, the first 
reunion planning meeting for our 
class was held on November 1, 
and in the months since we have 
continued our efforts to coordinate 
activities that are entertaining and 
intellectually stimulating — in 
many cases, both at once! 

As always, reunion offers a 
great chance to visit campus, catch 
up with friends and take part in 
multigenerational and class-specific 
activities, including our '52 dinner 
on Saturday. Saturday also is Dean's 
Day, which means you'll have the 
opportunity to participate in Mini- 
Core Curriculum and Public Intel¬ 
lectual Lectures and related events. 
For the most up-to-date information 

— and most importantly, to sign up! 

— go to reunion.college.columbia. 
edu. You also can contact the 
Alumni Office staff listed at the top 
of the column. Be sure, too, to check 
out the special reunion preview 
section in this issue of CCT. 

As it turned out, much of this 
issue's alumni news is devoted to 
classmates of one profession — 
namely, medicine — the reason 
being that they were willing and 
even eager to provide updated ma¬ 
terial. Medicine is a noble profes¬ 
sion and ifi s clear these classmates 
have done much to maintain that 
nobility during their careers. 

In general, the effect of Colum¬ 
bia College on the Class of 1952 has 
been remarkable and has helped 
produce many successful and 
prominent men in a variety of oc¬ 
cupations. I recall one of the faculty 
speakers at a freshman orienta¬ 
tion meeting saying, with great 


emphasis, "Gentlemen you are the 
chosen of God." 

Well, that may be debatable, 
but we sure can boast for the most 
part: "We done good." 

Dr. Arthur E. Lyons writes: "I 
recently retired from the private 
practice of neurosurgery in San 
Francisco after 45 years. I still have 
my teaching appointment at UCSF 
as associate clinical professor and 
enjoy teaching medical students. 
As the saying goes: 'To teach is 
to create a space in which the 
obedience to truth is practiced.' I 
attribute this idea and a lot more 
to my experience on Momingside, 
which I look back on frequently. 

"After Columbia — which I left 
for medical school after only my 
junior year — I spent four years 
at Vanderbilt. I always will regret 
missing my senior year but my ad¬ 
viser, Mark Van Doren '21 GSAS, 
recommended I enroll in medical 
school to avoid being drafted. 
(Remember the Korean War?) I 
have been in San Francisco ever 
since, although I spent two years 
as lieutenant commander doing 
neurosurgery in the Navy. 

"I have been president of the 
San Francisco Medical Society and 
the San Francisco Neurological So¬ 
ciety and have had time to indulge 
my hobby of collecting antiquarian 
medical books in my field of neu¬ 
rology and neurosurgery. I get to 
NYC occasionally to attend meet¬ 
ings of the Grolier Club, on East 
60th Street, where I have exhibited 
some of my books and hobnob 
with fellow collectors. I recently 
returned from Poland where I and 
other members of the International 
Association of Bibliophiles spent a 
couple of weeks; we visited librar¬ 
ies and private collections of rare 
books that fortunately were spared 
the depredations of WWII. 

"I don't think I could have had a 
better education than at Columbia, 
where my intellectual curiosity was 
encouraged and actively stimulated 
by our marvelously talented and 
skilled teachers. I will never forget 
Irwin Edman '17; Jacques Barzun 
'27, '32 GSAS; and Van Doren, 
whose giant minds and ideas were 
and remain an inspiration. I am 
reminded of this virtually every day 
since I graduated. (And frequently 
I pity my colleagues for not having 
had such great minds to teach them.) 
Although I am vastly proud of my 
two sons, I was disappointed that 
neither consented to continue our 
family's Columbia tradition. My fa¬ 
ther, Alfred L. Lyons '24, served as a 
surgeon and lieutenant commander 
in the Navy and was killed in 1945 
in the Battle of Okinawa when his 
ship, the U.S.S. Pinckney, was hit by a 
crashing kamikaze plane. 

"With our 60th reunion approach¬ 
ing, I wonder whether anyone has 


lost his Qass of '52,40th reunion 
commemorative wristwatch? I 
recently retrieved one in perfect con¬ 
dition from an antiques store here in 
San Francisco. As much as I could 
not bear to leave it, I am equally 
mystified how it got there." 

Dr. John Laszlo sent the follow¬ 
ing: "I entered with the Class of '52 
but left for Harvard Medical School 
in 1951 thanks to a summer session 
at UC Berkeley. I never experienced 
dorm life, unfortunately, because 
I commuted from home near East 
96th Street and Madison Avenue. 
Nonetheless: I enjoyed my courses, 
especially the humanities, worked 
on Spectator and played varsity ten¬ 
nis. Gilbert Highet was my favorite 
teacher, and he helped me develop 
an appreciation for scholarship, 
great literature and Scottish humor. 
His war stories about Churchill 
at Yalta and Hitler's bunker were 
most interesting. 

"My life largely has been blessed 
by good fortune. Regrettably my 
later family would not be shared 
by my beloved parents, since both 
died young of cancer. Perhaps this 
factored into my becoming a hema¬ 
tologist/ oncologist and a specialist 
in cancer research. 

"After medical school I trained 
at the University of Chicago Clinics 
and began my research career at 
the National Cancer Institute. The 
NCI was a great career launcher 
and also enabled me to meet my 
military obligation in the U.S. 
Public Health Service. I was the 
first to study human leukemic cell 
metabolism and the effect of the 
chemotherapeutic drugs thereon 
(1956-58). Those days were just the 
beginning of oncology as a spe¬ 


cialty; in fact, the word was coined 
around that time. Before his death 
in 1958 my father was the first chief 
of neoplastic disease, as oncology 
was then called, at a general hospi¬ 
tal (Montefiore Medical Center in 
the Bronx). 

"In 19591 moved to Duke to 
complete training in internal medi¬ 
cine, and joined the faculty a year 
later. I remained at Duke Univer¬ 
sity Medical Center for 27 years 
in a variety of positions, including 
professor of medicine and chief of 
medicine at the Durham VA Medi¬ 
cal Center; later I became director of 
clinical programs of the Duke Com¬ 
prehensive Cancer Center, which 
I helped found. It was an exciting 
place to be and to be able to teach, 
conduct basic and clinical research, 
and also do extensive patient care. 
Those were very busy years and I 
would not trade them for any other 
professional experience. Marriage 
and three great children — Rebecca, 
Jennifer and Daniel — followed as 
I witnessed the transition through 
integration in North Carolina and 
elsewhere. I also participated, in a 
small way, in the emergence of the 
leading medical center in the South. 
My research laboratory made a 
number of basic scientific discover¬ 
ies about growth regulators and the 
effects of chemotherapeutic drugs 
on cancer cells. We introduced a 
number of important new drugs 
to clinical practice thanks in part to 
collaboration with Burroughs Well¬ 
come scientists, the company hav¬ 
ing moved nearby to the Research 
Triangle. Two of our colleagues 
(Drs. George H. Hitchings and 
Gertrude Elion) were awarded the 
Nobel Prize for drug development 


Columbia School Designations 

In Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the college. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business 

Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

Dental 

College of Dental Medicine 

E 

The Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

Applied Science 

GS 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SIPA 

School of International and Public Affairs 

SW 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 
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in cancer and anti-virals. 

"In 19861 left Duke for New 
York and joined the American Can¬ 
cer Society as head of its research 
program. Divorced, I remarried in 
1988 to Patricia Holleran Laszlo; 
we then moved to Atlanta with 
her daughter, Kaitlyn, as the ACS 
relocated its national headquarters 
from New York to Atlanta. The 
ACS position was more admin¬ 
istrative, and for a time I missed 
doing my own research and the 
patient-care teaching you do when¬ 
ever you work in a large organiza¬ 
tion. The benefit was not having 
to work 12-plus hours a day for 
seven days, which took a toll on 
family life. 

"During my Duke career I had 
written about 250 peer-reviewed 
publications and many book chap¬ 
ters. Later I wrote several books for 
lay audiences: Understanding Cancer; 
The Cure of Childhood Leukemia: Into 
the Age of Miracles; and The Doc¬ 
tor's Doctor: A Biography of Eugene 
A. Stead, Jr., M.D. These projects 
allowed me to pass on some of the 
knowledge I had accumulated and 
try to inspire young people to turn 
toward medicine and research as 
great career opportunities. There 
are so few serious books on medical 
subjects in bookstores and lots of 


experience as a nursing professor 
to develop some novel products, 
but it was quite difficult to get our 
French colleagues to accept new 
ideas coming from an American 
doctor with no business experi¬ 
ence. So we righted the company 
from its downward spiral and 
sold it to a French businessman. 

It was an unusual experience for 
us and challenging in many ways. 
We miss going to Paris four or five 
times a year but do not miss the 
frustrations associated with French 
business practices, as seen by an 
American scientist. 

"Our four children have turned 
out to be great people; they are 
socially responsible, productive citi¬ 
zens; gainfully employed; and have 
health insurance! What more can 
you ask these days? I hope for some 
more healthy years so I can continue 
to enjoy retirement and family. My 
very best to all my classmates, who 
doubtless have similar goals!" 

Dr. Martin Liebowitz shares 
that after Columbia, medical school 
at NYU and an internal medicine 
residency at the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston, he spent two 
years in the Army. Following his 
military service, he embarked on 
what became a nearly 50-year 
career in academic medicine. 


Larry Scharer '54 completed the Chicago Marathon, 
has finished seven New York City Marathons and 
looks forward to more of the same. 


nonsense about how to shed pounds 
and inches in days or how to cure 
arthritis miraculously through 
herbal diets. 

"Since retirement I have enjoyed 
a quiet life in Atlanta with Pat. I 
play tennis and exercise frequently 
in the gym despite two 'store- 
bought' knees and a past tom 
Achilles tendon. We are involved 
with the Michael C. Carlos Mu¬ 
seum at Emory University and 
the Columbia Book Club, and we 
travel frequently to see our four 
children and four grandchildren, 
who are scattered around the 
country from East to West Coasts, 
North and South. We have a small 
apartment in Manhattan near the 
New York Public Library (East 
42nd Street). I consult in biotech¬ 
nology on DNA vaccines, which 
I have enjoyed; attend medical 
conferences for fun; and go to a 
senior university where Pat and I 
take all sorts of interesting courses. 
One never should stop learning. 

"For a number of years Pat and 
I ran a small skin care company, 
based in Paris, which I inherited 
from my French aunt. I used my 
scientific expertise and Pat's 


Martin explains: "That career 
began at the Albert Einstein Col¬ 
lege of Medicine in New York and 
then continued at Stony Brook Uni¬ 
versity where, starting in 1971,1 
devoted myself to teaching, admin¬ 
istration and patient care. I retired 
formally in 2008 as Professor of 
Medicine Emeritus but I continue 
to enjoy the privilege of meeting 
with second- and third-year medi¬ 
cal students several times a month. 

"I was fortunate enough to marry 
my high school sweetheart in 1953. 
Marion graduated from Barnard in 
1954 and earned an M.S. from Sarah 
Lawrence. She had a fulfilling career 
as a genetic counselor while raising 
three very accomplished children. 
She, too, is now retired. That allows 
us to attempt to keep up with our 
nine grandchildren, who delight and 
amaze us at all times. 

"Marion and I continue to live in 
our East Setauket home and benefit 
from the attractions of a college 
town. Our New York City apart¬ 
ment keeps us close to family, a 
large part of which lives in the city. 

"My Columbia education and 
experiences were highly influential 
in molding the person I became. 


Not a day goes by without my feel¬ 
ing the influence of the Core Cur¬ 
riculum in some way. I am looking 
forward to our 60th reunion." 

Your reporter thanks you for 
your contributions and wishes 
everyone good health. 



Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Wonderful news! Larry Harte and 
Tony Robinson published new 
works in 2011. Larry's third book, 
Brooklyn-ese Proverbs & Cartoons, 
was inspired by Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin's autobiography and is filled 
with sparkling, warm and witty 
proverbs, aphorisms and sayings. 
Just reading a few will make any¬ 
one who has any relationship with 
Brooklyn smile in recognition: "If 
you have lemons, make lemonade. 

... Success comes from a positive 
mental attitude. In college, I told 
my dad I was majoring in philoso¬ 
phy. He said, 'Come home. I'll put 
you in a truck for 14 hours a day.' I 
changed my major.... Tight clothes 
come from a hot dryer or too many 
donuts." 

Larry practices orthodontics 
in New Jersey. In a recent letter, 
he recalled, "As chairman of the 
governor's Public Health Council, 

I was involved with a controversy 
that became known as the 'raw egg 
Caesar salad debacle.' Before it was 
over, the controversy ended up on 
Johnny Carson's Tonight Show and 
the council rescinded the vote. The 
children of Johnny's band leader. 
Doc Severinsen, were my patients 
and, when it all ended. Doc said to 
me, 'Larry, you can't win 'em all!"' 

As the other end of the creative 
spectrum, Tony Robinson's rivet¬ 
ing seventh novel. The Floodplain, 
tells the story of a professor whose 
wife, a fledgling psychotherapist, 
becomes romantically involved 
with her mentor. When the darker 
side of the mentor's nature is 
revealed, she falls into a severe de¬ 
pression, ultimately shooting her¬ 
self with her husband's shotgun. 

To make matters worse, shortly 
after his wife's death, the professor 
discovers that the same mentor is 
flirting with his 16-year-old daugh¬ 
ter. Events near the end of the story 
result in a murder and a trial. My 
prediction is that classmates won't 
be able to stop turning pages as the 
murderous story unfolds! 

Don Smith sent a copy of a 
heart-warming picture of the Smith 
family celebrating Doris 80th 
birthday with a Scottish birthday 
party at Graceland Mansion. Don 
is a drummer and the band chair¬ 
man of the West Virginia High¬ 
landers, and he also sent me a copy 


of a newspaper article with the 
headline, "W.Va. Highlanders Per¬ 
form for Patriot Flag Ceremony." 

The article notes: "Wearing 
their traditional colorful kilts, the 
Highland pipes and drums played 
Amazing Grace at Fairmont State 
University after listening to a 
moving address by New York City 
fireman Joe Terrillo, who survived 
the collapse of the Twin Towers on 
September 11,2001." 

I'm sure the Class of 1953 joins 
me in encouraging Don to keep up 
his good work. 

Sad to report, I received the fol¬ 
lowing note from Carl Witkovich's 
wife, Joyce: "Carl died on May 3, 
2011. He loved the Class of 1953, 
including his roommate, Phil Wil¬ 
son, who is also deceased. Carl was 
president of three California savings 
and loans. He loved his work but 
was cut short because of the great 
savings and loan failures." 

Joyce says she is managing OK 
but is terribly lonesome. At the 
time of Carl's death, they had lived 
in San Mateo, Calif., for 51 years. 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 1 

Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

While "time marches on," some of 
our classmates still lead the pack as ] 

a result of running. Larry Scharer, 
who works full-time in the practice 
of medicine (pulmonary and 
general), recently completed the 
Chicago Marathon. He has finished j 

seven New York City Marathons 
and looks forward to more of the 
same. Larry gets together with a 
number of classmates from time to 
time, though recently he unexpect¬ 
edly found himself sitting next to 
Bert Horwitz and his wife. Dawn 
'55 Barnard, at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Our classmates get together 
in the best locations. 

Herb Hagerty retired in 1990 ! 

from a career in the Foreign Service. 

This involved postings in a number 
of locations including London (as 
political adviser to the commander 
of U.S. Naval Forces in Europe), 

New Delhi, Oslo, Islamabad, 

Afghanistan and Bangladesh. Fol¬ 
lowing his retirement. Herb taught 
at the Foreign Service Institute in 
Virginia and continued thereafter \ 

writing and reviewing documents 
for declassification. I hope that Herb 
shares some of his experiences with 
us at our next reunion. One note of 
sadness is that Herb's wife, Ann, < 

passed away last August. 

Bruce King and his wife, Adele, 
live in Paris in an apartment over¬ 
looking Canal Saint-Martin. They 
both write literary criticism, and , 

Bruce expects to soon finish his third 
book on Indian literature. They enjoy 
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travel and will continue their stays 
in New Orleans for JazzFest and 
Croatia (the island of Hvar) for the 
summer. 

Larry Gartner retired from Chi¬ 
cago in 1998 after being there 18 
'< years, with 13 years as chairman 

of the Department of Pediatrics. 
Larry and his wife, Carol, moved 
to a ranch in San Diego where 
they grow organic fruit and veg- 
i etables. Larry lectures on neona¬ 

tology around the country and 
does medical-legal consulting. He 
writes that "retirement has been 
fun, about as much fun as when I 
[ did research in the lab, and much 

more fun than being chairman." 

Dick Bernstein continues his 
medical work as a director emeritus 
of the Peripheral Vascular Disease 
Clinic of Jacobi Medical Center in 
New York. He also treats patients at 
his diabetes center in Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. By the time these notes ap¬ 
pear, Dick's eighth book. Diabetes 
Solution, will be published. Dick 
keeps in touch with Max Siegel, 
who moved to Kennett Square, Pa. 
When my wife and I lived in Con¬ 
necticut, Dick was both a friend and 
a medical adviser. 

> Sheldon Cherry and his wife, 

Carolyn, recently relocated to a 
new medical school, the FIU Her¬ 
bert Wertheim School of Medicine 
in Miami, where he is professor of 
| ob / gyn and Carolyn is associate 

dean for women in medicine. They 
have four daughters, who in turn 
have provided them with eight 
grandchildren. Shelly and Carolyn 
^ are prolific authors, and Parents 

magazine has consistently named 
him a "Top Doctor in America." 

Steve Sobel retired from the 
practice of law and now teaches 
business law at the Montclair State 
University School of Business. I will 
always remember Steve as a star of 
our fencing team, and he continues 
to be involved with the Columbia 
i . program. He was inducted into the 

Columbia University Athletics Hall 
of Fame in 2010. Steve also inter¬ 
views applicants for Columbia as 
part of tire Alumni Representative 
Committee (studentaffairs.colum 
bia.edu/ admissions/ alumni/ vol 
unteers.php). Steve wrote, "I have 
many fond memories of my years at 
Columbia. I remember Humanities 
classes with Mark Van Doren '21 
| GSAS, who was so inspiring that I 

also took his course in poetry. One 
afternoon I was daydreaming when 
he called on me. I hadn't heard the 
question, so I asked him to repeat it. 
In reply, he apologized for not mak¬ 
ing the class interesting enough for 
me to pay attention! What a great 
professor." 

Neil Hansen recently celebrated 
, his 80th birthday and is feeling 

well. He had a stroke eight years 
ago, and in some ways is still re¬ 


covering. Neil and his wife, Nancy, 
have three children. They belong to 
a church in Lewes, Del., where Neil 
is a member of the men's chorus. 
He is pleased to note that another 
member of his church is from the 
Class of 1960 and played on our 
football team. This young man 
keeps Neil updated on the team's 
performance. Thank heavens this 
past season ended on a high note. 

Ron Sugarman retired five 
years ago after 45 years with the 
Interpublic Group. Ron and his 
wife, Hisako, enjoy life and see 
Herb Frommer often in West- 
hampton. Long Island, where they 
have homes down the street from 
one another. Ron wrote, "I've been 
unbelievably lucky. Columbia 
was the perfect place for me. The 
Air Force took me to Japan for 2 Vi 
years. Work gave me the opportu¬ 
nity to be headquartered in Lon¬ 
don with European responsibilities 
for two years, to do two separate 
stints of a combined six years in 
Tokyo and to do a dozen years in 
Atlanta and a couple of years in 
NYC. Travel was always part of 
the job. I did business in more than 
50 countries on five continents. I 
owned a home in Maui, where my 
'made in Japan' son was bom. So 
all in all, if s been a very good ride, 
which continues." 

I hope, Ron, that all of us can 
feel the same way. 

Paul Schulman has been retired 
for 15 years. He lives in Charleston, 
S.C., and would like to get together 
with those who are either residents 
or visitors. Paul travels quite a bit. 


agent in FDR's White House. My 
Air Force career became especially 
meaningful in its last two years, 
when I served in a nuclear security 
squadron. At the time (pre-missile 
era), the Air Force was the main 
strategic force of the United States." 

Perhaps we will have Walt at 
our next reunion. I'd love to hear 
more about his experiences. 

A note of sad news: Herb Wit- 
tow's wife, Sandra, passed away in 
Denver last August. She was an ex¬ 
traordinary person and an artist of 
great renown in the United States as 
well as a great inspiration to Herb 
throughout their years together. 

Well, that's all for now. If you 
haven't written lately, please keep 
in touch. 



Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@jimo.com 


Columbia has become the preemi¬ 
nent place of higher learning in the 
world. In November, the school's 
sixth Global Center opened in 
Istanbul, where President Lee C. Bol¬ 
linger and other luminaries attended 
ceremonies dedicated to Columbia's 
intellectual expansion in the Middle 
East. (Be on the alert, there may be a 
Global Center coming to your neigh¬ 
borhood, Abe Ashkenasi.) 

The Columbia Alumni Associa¬ 
tion's Travel Study Program is as 
strong as ever. In 2012 it will feature 
"Changing Tides of History — 
Cruising the Baltic Sea" with guest 


Bill Kronick '55 published his fifth novel. The Art 
of Self Deception — and produced an epic YouTube 
film. 


Last year it was Vietnam, Cambo¬ 
dia, Laos and Turkey, the last as 
part of an alumni trip. Paul collects 
antiques and, a new passion, 17th- 
century Dutch paintings (shades 
of the Frick Collection). He would 
like to take part in Columbia activi¬ 
ties. Admissions Office, take notice. 

Walt Bossert now makes his 
home in Lincoln, Mass. I remember 
him as an outstanding attorney. 

I gather from his note and his 
stationery that he is a historian as 
well. Walt noticed a number of 
Class Notes and recalled Air Force 
ROTC as well as the Navy in "our 
campus days." He writes, "About 
20 of us were commissioned at Van 
Am Quadrangle in June 1954. The 
AFROTC was commanded by Lt. 
Col. McNamara, who had a second 
office in The West End, where he 
regaled us with stories of his early 
career as a young Secret Service 


lecturers Mikhail Gorbachev and 
Lech Walesa; Cruising the "Danube 
River and the Habsburg Empire," 
with stops in Hungary, Slovakia, 
Germany, Poland and more; 
"Islands & Sanctuaries of the Gods: 
An Exploration of Greece & the 
Greek Islands"; and "Coastal Life 
Along the Adriatic," which travels 
to Venice, the Dalmatian Coast and 
Dubrovnik, with guest speaker 
Gen. Wesley Clark. There are many 
other events being planned for 
Columbia alums. 

In November, Ken Jackson, the 
Jacques Barzun Professor in History 
and the Social Sciences, brightened 
up the Columbia University Club 
of New York by giving a stirring 
lecture to an overflow crowd. The 
professor will return at a future date 
to be determined. 

Also in November, a highly 
attended Columbia Networking 


Night was held in Midtown. Alum¬ 
ni (both young and a little older) 
talked about careers in education. 
Quite stimulating. 

In December, a Cafe Science lec¬ 
ture, "The Quest for the Cure: The 
Science and Stories Behind the Next 
Generation of Medicine," was held. 
The Cafe series of lectures have 
gotten more and more popular; see 
die list of upcoming ones: college. 
columbia.edu / alumni / events. 

More recently, the seventh annu¬ 
al CAA at Sundance reception took 
place in Park City, Utah, where the 
chair of the Film Program at the 
School of the Arts helped celebrate 
student and alumni achievements 
in film. The event was "better than 
ever." 

Do members of our class remem¬ 
ber Japan scholar Donald Keene '42, 
'49 GSAS? Well, the University Pro¬ 
fessor emeritus retired from Colum¬ 
bia at 88 and will spend the rest of 
his life in Japan (college.columbia. 
edu/cct/winter!! /featuresl). 

How is our interim dean of the 
College, James J. Valentini, doing? 
According to students, faculty 
members and alumni, quite well, 
thank you, and fitting into the job 
very nicely. 

Our classmates remain active, 
participating in a lot of different ar¬ 
eas. Herb Cohen continues to teach, 
see a few patients and serve on 
various local and national advisory 
groups as an emeritus professor of 
pediatrics and rehabilitation medi¬ 
cine and an emeritus director of the 
Rose Kennedy University Center on 
Developmental Disabilities. 

Attendees of October's Society 
of Columbia Graduates Great 
Teacher Awards Dinner included 
Don Laufer, Berish Strauch and, 
we believe (all the way from Pitts¬ 
burgh), Joe Vales. 

On the West Coast, Bill Kronick 
informs us that he has published 
his fifth novel. The Art of Self Decep¬ 
tion. He has also produced an epic 
YouTube film that went on the 
Internet a short while ago. 

The monthly dinners in and 
around New York City with our 
fellow '55ers continue with attend¬ 
ees such as Anthony Viscusi, Dick 
Ascher, Stu Kaback, Roland Plot- 
tel and Ron Spitz, among others. 

Bob Pearlman, in addition 
to his professional activities as 
an attorney, has been an adjunct 
professor at Engineering for 40 
years, teaching a course in law for 
engineers and scientists. This is 
the longest-running course in the 
school taught by the same profes¬ 
sor. Bob is active with a northern 
New Jersey alumni group. He is 
not the only classmate to be seen 
in Levien Gym. Jesse Roth made a 
cameo appearance when the Lions 
played Swarthmore a short while 
ago. We hope to see Jesse at other 
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sporting events. 

We heard from Igou Allbray, a 
semi-retired attorney in Brooklyn, 
who waxed nostalgic about CC, 
Humanities and Music Humanities 
and claims that these courses have 
guided his life. 

From the great city of Rochester, 
N.Y., Beryl Nusbaum, who still 
travels a lot, made his periodic 
phone call to inquire about the state 
of Columbia's athletic teams. We're 
doing all right, for the most part. 

Alan Sloate is still plying his 
legal trade in Westchester County 
and making plans for our 60th 
reunion. 

The Columbia College Fund's 
most recent complete fiscal year, 
which ended last June 30, is reported 
on in the 59th Columbia College An¬ 
nual Fundraising Report (fund.college. 
columbia.edu/annualreport). It 
shows how well our class perform¬ 
ed. Tip of the old hat goes to the 
Class Agents who worked diligently 
to get our class participation to 40.63 


You want to be in your best shape. 
We are getting closer to our 60th 
reunion, another big one. 

Love to all, everywhere. 


I Stephen K. Easton 
6 Hidden Ledge Rd. 

I Englewood, NJ 07631 
tball8000@earfhlink.net 


It may have been a long, hard win¬ 
ter, but have faith, spring is around 
the comer. To our classmates who 
are lucky enough to vacation in 
southern climes, or to spend the 
winter months in Florida, we wel¬ 
come you back. This includes Lou 
Hemmerdinger, Murray Eskenazi 
and Stan Manne. Unfortunately, 
Danny Link was not planning to 
spend the usual amount of time in 
Florida, as his partner, Elinor Bailer, 
was scheduled for knee surgery. I 
wish her a complete recovery. 

Our October class lunch, held 
at Faculty House, was attended by 


Dr. Jesse Blumenthal '56 was reunited with a man 
whose life he saved in Vietnam more than 44 years ago. 


percent—the third highest among 
all classes. A hearty "Great job!" goes 
to Jim Berick, Larry Balfus, Dick 
Kuhn, Elliot Gross, Lew Mendel- 
son. Bob Pearlman and Don Laufer. 

Everyone should know that A1 
Momjian's son, Mark Momjian 
'83, '86L, recently was awarded 
the coveted Alumni Medal, which 
honors distinguished service of 10 
years or more to the University. 
(What is the saying about the apple 
not falling far from the free?) 

Herb Cooper practices medicine 
as chief of medical service at Salem 
Hospital in Massachusetts. 

Ron McPhee and John Naley 
were seen at the basketball alumni 
weekend on campus. They did not, 
however, try to relive their youth 
by playing in the "old-timers" 
game, tempting though it was. 

Back on the West Coast, Harry 
Scheiber is a professor of law at 
UC Berkeley. 

When can we expect you to pay 
us a visit on the East Coast, Harry? 

Some sad news to report from 
Florida: Neil Opdyke informed us 
that Denis Haggerty passed away 
several months ago. Neil and Dick 
Carr attended the funeral, which 
was held in Titusville, Fla. Others 
who played on the football team 
with Denis were Bob Mercier, Ben 
Hoffman and Bob Dillingham. 
Our condolences go to Denis' fam¬ 
ily and friends. 

Dear members of the Class of 
1955: 

Stay strong! Exercise! 

Remember your diet. 


the usual suspects — to wit, Peter 
Klein, Bob Siroty, A1 Franco '56E, 
Ron Kapon, Ralph Kaslick, Lou 
Hemmerdinger and myself. 

For the next two luncheons, held 
in November and December, we 
moved downtown to the Columbia 
University Club of New York (West 
43rd Street, between 5th and 6th 
Avenues). They call it the Princeton 
Club, but we really know "who 
owns New York!" The club has 
been renovated, and we met in the 
Tiger Bar on the third floor (to be 
renamed the Lion Bar, at least for 
the days we are there). 

All of these lunches have been 
well attended, with at least 10 class 
members as well as lively discus¬ 
sions. I invite any classmate who 
has a couple of hours to spare once 
a month to join us. The lunches are 
informative, interesting and conve¬ 
nient to anyone who lives or works 
in Midtown. Please contact me for 
more information. In addition to 
the above-named attendees, Alan 
Broadwin, Jerry Fine, Danny Link, 
Mark Novick, Alan Press and Len 
Wolfe have joined us. We will be 
missing Buzz Paaswell, one of our 
regulars, until the fall semester, 
when he returns from a year-long 
teaching sabbatical in London. 

On October 22, three class mem¬ 
bers participated in Columbia Alum¬ 
ni Leaders Weekend. Bob Siroty rep¬ 
resented the Northern New Jersey 
Alumni Representative Committee; 
he is responsible for interviewing 
College and Engineering applicants 
in the northern New Jersey area. Bob 


reports that the conference explored 
ways to make the interview process 
more meaningful, including the 
possibility of giving more weight 
to alumni interview reports when 
considering an applicant s potential. 
Anyone interested in volunteering 
in this capacity, please contact Bob 
at margobob@optonline.net or go to 
studentaffairs.columbia.edu/ adrnis 
sions/ alumni/ volunteers.php. 

The other attendees were Danny 
Link and myself, representing the 
Class of '56 and the Class Agent 
Program. We heard an address by 
Dean James J. Valentini in which he 
emphasized what the College can 
do for us, the alumni, rather than 
what the College would like from 
us; he mentioned meeting more 
often with alumni, promoting a 
more open exchange of ideas and, 
most significantly, responding to 
issues that alumni are and should 
be concerned with in a timely 
way. I was impressed with Dean 
Valentini's presentation, sincerity 
and hands-on interest in getting 
things done. 

Ron Kapon, our resident peri¬ 
patetic oenophile, has two new 
projects that may be of interest. The 
first is a website he helped to create, 
oldemotdead.com, which covers 
a variety of topics for us pre-Baby 
Boomers. Ron also is the acting the¬ 
atre reviewer for the site. His other 
project is an online wine course that 
he developed in conjunction with 
Fairleigh Dickinson and The New 
York Times. It will be available in the 
spring. For more information, con¬ 
tact Ron at vinorpn@yahoo.com. 

In a real human interest story, 
Jesse Blumenthal was reunited 
last April with a man whose life 
he saved in Vietnam more than 44 
years ago. The man, Paul Devault, 
lives in Fort Worth, Texas, and he 
searched Jesse out after all this time 
because he wanted to thank him 
in person. They met in New York, 
and the story made NBC News. 

In another Jesse story, he was 
working at the now-closed St. Vin¬ 
cent' s Hospital in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage at the time of the first World 
Trade Center bombing. My son, 
Loren, was scheduled for surgery 
that same day. When all hell broke 
loose, Jesse attended the injured 
coming in from the World Trade 
Center while still guiding my son 
through his surgery. I, too, can say 
"Thank you, Jesse." 

As always, I believe that we as 
College alums have a responsi¬ 
bility to give back if we feel that 
Columbia has been a positive force 
in our lives. I also think that, as we 
get older, giving is more important 
than getting. In that spirit, each class 
sets annual goals for giving, and 
ours is approximately $100,000 for 
2012. Anything you can contribute 
will be appreciated. I also suggest 


designating your gift for the Class 
of '56 Scholarship Fund, so the 
money goes to support deserving 
students. 

I am again asking all class mem¬ 
bers who want to keep in contact to 
update their email addresses with 
Lou Hemmerdinger, our class co¬ 
ordinator (lhemmer@aol.com). This 
seems the best way to stay in touch 
for many people, and it's important 
that our information is current. 

If you have news to share, please 
email me and I will make sure it 
gets in the next Class Notes. 

Wishing that we all age grace¬ 
fully, in good health and in good 
spirits. 
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Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 22043 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Plans for our 55th reunion pro¬ 
ceeded apace throughout the fall. 
For those of you who have not yet 
marked your calendars, the dates 
are Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 
3. The schedule is almost final, and 
it will include class-specific panel 
discussions, special tours, assorted 
entertainment and, of course, our 
class dinner on Saturday. Note that 
Saturday also is Dean's Day, which 
means you'll have the opportunity 
to participate in Mini-Core Curricu¬ 
lum and Public Intellectual Lectures 
and other events. 

For the most up-to-date informa¬ 
tion and to register, go to reunion. 
college.columbia.edu. You also 
can contact the Alumni Office staff 
listed at the top of the column. 
Finally, be sure to check out the 
special reunion preview section in 
this issue of CCT. 

Yours truly participated in two 
teleconferences of the Reunion 
Committee, on October 12 and 
November 16. Other participants 
in the October meeting were Marty 
Fisher, Alvin Kass, David Kinne, 
Neil McLellan, Art Meyerson, 
Carlos Munoz and Paul Zola. 
Other participants in the Novem¬ 
ber meeting were Neil McLellan, 
Art Meyerson, Carlos Munoz and 
Paul Zola. Nick Mider, the Alumni 
Office's events coordinator, chaired 
both meetings; Patricia Carchi, 
another member of the Alumni 
Office's alumni affairs team, also 
attended the November meeting 
while Paul Staller, at that time a 
member of the Columbia College 
Fund staff, participated in the 
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October meeting. The hard work is 
sure to pay off, and I encourage all 
of you to attend. 

Now for the news: Marty Fisher 
writes, "November 9 was an almost 
perfect New York autumn day; 
it formed the backdrop for our 
final class luncheon of 2011 at the 
University Club. The following 16 
classmates attended and enjoyed a 
couple of hours of good fellowship 
and exaggerated reminiscences 
in Midtown: Jim Barker, Stan 
Barnett, Alan Brown, Ted Dwyer, 
Joe Feldschuh, Marty Fisher, 

Sal Franchino, Alvin Kass, Bob 
Klipstein, Neil McLellan, Art Mey- 
erson, Carlos Munoz, Steve Ronai, 
Mark Stanton, Ed Weinstein and 
Paul Zola. 

"Two additional notes about Al¬ 
vin. He broke a collarbone in a fall 
on an icy Brooklyn sidewalk last 
winter, and now is fully recovered 
and back to swimming a daunting 
number of laps practically daily. 

He also was honored by the Jewish 
police chaplaincy of NYC at its 
centennial as the longest-serving 
Jewish chaplain in NYPD history." 

Marty continues: "On November 
161 left for Horida for six months. 
My loneliness will be assuaged by 
visits from any '57 alumni who 
happen by Boynton Beach, includ¬ 
ing Neil McLellan, whose joy at 
the St. Louis Cardinals' improbable 
run to their 11th world baseball 
championship knows no bounds. 
(The Mets, by contrast, will go from 
merely 'bad to dreadful,' according 
to a recent New York Times column.) 

I look forward to the start of spring 
training, the real baseball season 
and our reunion." 

Yours truly attended Mac Gimse's 
display of sculpture he created for 
Nobel Peace Prize Laureates and 
recitation of his poetry from memory 
at Luther Place Church in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., in October. Mac is profes¬ 
sor emeritus of art at St. Olaf College 
in Minnesota. The event was for 
D.G-area St. Olaf alumni, about 20 of 
whom attended, and was followed 
by a reception. 

Mac passed around some of his 
sculptures, including a wax model 
of one that will be cast in bronze. 
His poetry presentation was quite 
dynamic; in one poem he had the 
audience chime in with the refrain. 
Several times he spoke ecstatically 
about his days at Columbia and 
the Core Curriculum. He recited 
the immortal words, "Long may 
Columbia stand, honored through¬ 
out the land." Those were his part¬ 
ing words to me. In my dozen or 
so years as class correspondent, I 
have not heard a classmate express 
his enthusiasm about his Columbia 
experience with so much sincerity 
and conviction. 

In November, I met Peggy and 
Steve Komguth for dinner in 
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Georgetown, Texas. Steve gives us 
the following update of his activi¬ 
ties: "In 2011, my wife, Margaret 
Livens Komguth '57 Wellesley and 
I were blessed with the opportu¬ 
nity to see our daughter, Ingrid 
Taylor, contribute to the field of 
education policy on a national level 
and our son, David Komguth '87, 
contribute to the area of radiation 
oncology. It is also a joy to see 
our grandchildren maturing into 
creative thinkers and problem- 
solvers. My research efforts at the 
University of Texas-Austin focus 
on developing objective measures 
of the effects of sleep deprivation 
and other stresses on complex deci¬ 
sion-making. New technologies in 
neural imaging and bioinformation 
promise new understandings in 
these areas." 


Barry Dickman 

25 Main St. 

Court Plaza North, Ste 104 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdickmanesq@gmail.com 

We begin with a correction: I don't 
remember where the misinforma¬ 
tion came from, but Morrie Amitay 
is not retired; he is working as 
hard as ever on his law/lobbying 
practice and his pro-Israel activities. 
His son, Steve '87, has his own law 
practice, which operates out of Mor- 
rie's Capitol Hill offices. Breaking 
with an apparent family tradition, 
Morrie's daughter, Rae, will be 
graduating from Berklee College of 
Music in Boston and is aiming for a 
musical career. 

Bob Levine has written his 
fourth book. Resurrecting Democ¬ 
racy: A Citizen's Call for a Centrist 
Third Party. The book is out in 
paperback and as an ebook, the 
link for which is on his website 
(robertlevinebooks.com) along 
with his blogs in support of a third 
party. Bob adds that the blogs have 
been picked up by two centrist 
sites, riseofthecenter.com and 
themoderatevoice.com. 

Bob Tauber '62 Dental reports 
that Butler Library's Tauber Room 
is named for his father, Maurice 
Tauber Ph.D., who was the Melvil 
Dewey Professor of Library Service 
at Columbia. Bob is an assistant 
clinical professor in the Division of 
Restorative Dentistry at the Dental 
School. 

An annual '58 tradition, the 
Homecoming party, took place at 
the apartment of Ruthie and Ernie 
Brod last October. The game? 
Fuhgeddaboutit. But the gather¬ 
ing was scintillating, as always. 
Although the party began decades 
ago as a Spectator reunion, it has 
expanded to include a broader 
spectrum of attendees, both from 
'58 and neighboring classes, as well 



as a legacy or two. This year's par¬ 
ticipants included Phyllis and Ar- 
nie Abrams '61, Nancy and Mike 
Berlin '59, Joan and Peter Cohn, 
Carol and Barry Dickman, Eileen 
and Joe Dorinson, Allan Gardner 
'59, Alice and Richard Gochman 
'63, Charles Goldstein, Karen and 
Peter Gruenberger, Linda Lynn, 
Kane and Martin Nussbaum '67, 
Nancy and Bemie Nussbaum, 
Anita and Howard Orlin, Shelly 
Raab 0udy was temporarily on 
the DL), Miriam Katowitz and Art 
Radin, and Joan and Mark Weiss. 
And thanks to the Brods from all of 
us for being such great hosts and 
for providing such a terrific view 
from their balcony! 

Speaking of the Nussbaums, 
Bemie's daughter, Emily, has left 
New York magazine to become the 
television critic for The New Yorker ; 
she joins film critic David Denby 
'65 on the magazine's staff. 

The class lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month 
in the Grill Room of the Columbia 
University Club of New York, 15 
W. 43rd St. ($31 per person). Email 
Art Radin if you plan to attend, 
up to the day before: aradin@ 
radinglass.com. 
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Norman Gelfand 

c/oCCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
nmgc59@gmail.com 


Eric Jakobsson reports that two 
important things have happened 
since he last wrote. First, he received 
a new grant from the National 
Institutes of Health, "Genetically 
Specific Therapy Against Micro¬ 
bial Pathogens." He explains, "The 
basic idea of the work is that we 
will design antisense RNA specific 


spectrum antibiotics, namely the 
side effects due to killing commensal 
bacteria and the induction of new 
strains of resistant bacteria. This is 
both an intellectual challenge and a 
chance to do some good." 

Second, Eric writes, "My wife, 
Naomi, and I welcomed a grand¬ 
son, Eric Etenraku Babakhanian- 
Jakobsson, known to those of us 
who love him as 'Eten.' Etenraku is 
a Japanese word meaning 'music 
brought from heaven.' The reason 
for the name choice is that, at the 
time that he became more than a 
gleam in his parents' eyes, his moth¬ 
er was engaged in a composing 
project in the style of Etenraku. Eten 
is our second grandchild to have a 
name related to heaven. His cousin 
Rania's mother was a classics major, 
and Rania means 'heaven' in 
Greek. I love this type of naming of 
children, that is, naming them after 
virtues or beautiful concepts." 

He continues: "I am slowed 
down a little by chronic sciatica 
(a cyst on one of my vertebra and 
a bulging disc, combined with a 
congenitally narrow space for my 
spinal cord) and advanced osteo¬ 
arthritis in my right knee (heritage 
from a sports injury in my youth), 
but only a little. To paraphrase 
what one of our most famous Co¬ 
lumbians said, 'I consider myself 
one of the luckiest people on the 
face of the earth.' 

"Of course I have some com¬ 
plaints. My greatest concern is for 
society at large. I am alarmed at 
what seems to be an anti-science 
movement in the United States, as 
manifest in the determined and 
organized denial of evolution and 
anthropogenic climate change. De¬ 
pending on whether and how this 
movement grows, it seems to me 
to have the potential to undermine 
the foundations of our civilization. 

I am troubled by the thought that 


Eric Jakobsson '59 received a grant from the NIH, 
"Genetically Specific Therapy Against Microbial 
Pathogens." 


to knocking down critical genes in 
a microbial pathogen and de¬ 
liver them in a synthetic virus-like 
particle — essentially a synthetic 
bacteriophage—but engineered to 
be in some ways more focused and 
powerful than naturally occurring 
bacteriophage. My collaborators 
are Jeff Blinker, a nanosdentist and 
materials scientist from Sandia 
National Lab, and Stanley Maloy, a 
microbiologist from San Diego State. 
The work is designed to be a proof of 
a concept for an alternative approach 
to antibacterial therapy that will 
eliminate the weaknesses of broad 


Rania and Eten, and all their cous¬ 
ins, and the descendants of all of 
us of that generation, may inherit a 
significantly degraded world. 

"I hope all is well with others. 
As I get older, my thoughts return 
to Columbia more than they did 
when I was middle-aged. As much 
as I try to focus on the present and 
the future, my mind has a mind 
of its own, and it turns despite me 
toward rerunning the tape of my 
life and putting it in some kind of 
perspective." 

From Ben Miller: "I am pleased 
to report that my company's 
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Hawaiian plant. Big Island Carbon, 
was completed in August. It is the 
culmination of a nine-year dream, 
which I financed with the help of 
the ample trust fund of a sister Ivy, 
along with one of her most famous 
alumni. After a much too long and 
too costly construction period, we 
finally went into operation in Au¬ 
gust. Albeit still in the shakedown 
phase, the facility is impressive, 
both in terms of its technology and 
equipment, and its site on the Kona 
coast: it sits on a 100-foot bluff 
overlooking the straits between 
the Big Island of Hawaii and Maui. 
On almost any day, the massive 
silhouette of the volcano Haleakala 
is visible to the west on Maui, 
while behind us not more than 30 
miles away is Mauna Kea's 14,000- 
foot summit, the site of one of the 
world's best astronomical observa¬ 
tories; to the south lies Mauna Loa, 
a close-to 14,000-footer, with its 
always-active Kilauea crater spew¬ 
ing lava into the Pacific. All this for 
a boy from Roselle, N.J., who at 17 
thought the Hudson River was the 
boundary of the Western world! [It 
isn't? —NMG] 

"The original idea of Big Island 
Carbon was to contract for all 
the waste macadamia nutshells 
discarded by the macadamia nut 
processing industry on the island; 
[we saw it] as a way to convert 
an environmental nuisance into 
a high grade of activated carbon 
for special pollution clean-up 
applications, which would pay 
the premium price that we would 
charge. That still remains a central 
element of the company's business 
plan, though, as we all know, 
new things happen when you do 
something new. 

"About a year-plus ago, we 
began to appreciate that the key to 
electric car technology was some¬ 
thing called an ultracapacitor, the 
21st-century version of the mun¬ 
dane micro-farad capacitor that we 
grew up with in our physics days. 
Ultracapacitors now are available 
commercially in 10,000-farad units 
packaged in a cylinder a little big¬ 
ger than a D-cell battery. Yes, far¬ 
ads! I did say that. A growth factor 
of 10 billion in a little over 10 years. 
And it is all because activated car¬ 
bon, with its enormous active area, 
can store 10 billion times as much 
charge as the itty-bitty capacitors 
we grew up with. Now buses, 
trains and cars all over the world 
are using them as supplements to 
the battery, which gives the vehicle 
distance, while the ultracapacitor 
gives it start-stop oomph. So, we 
are looking hard at making maca¬ 
damia nutshell-activated carbon 
for the electric vehicle market and 
other such applications, and we 
seem to be making good progress. 
If s too early to tell, but time is on 


our side, I think. 

"On the home front, my wife, 
Pat, is doing as well as can be 
expected. [As I write this,] we are 
on the last legs of a multi-month 
chemo regimen, the last part of 
which is six weeks long, five days a 
week. I am not a religious man, but 
I do believe in the power of prayer, 
so say one for us at this special 
time of year. In June we celebrated 
our 50th anniversary with a week's 
cruise to nowhere with the family. 
It was for the grandchildren, but 
we had to bring the children along, 
too. Kidding aside, we had a great 
time! We sailed from Fort Lauder¬ 
dale on the Freedom of the Seas, the 
second-largest of the Royal Carib¬ 
bean cruise ships. Let me tell you, 
it's an adventure just exploring the 
ship. There were three ports of call 
in the Caribbean, and neither Pat 
nor I left the ship. 

"We have four wonderful 
grandchildren: Kayla (12), Bennett 
(11), Annie (10) and Megan (9). The 
three young ladies have a great 
variety of interests. My grandson 
says he wants to study history at 
Columbia. Not a scientist in the lot! 
Where did those genes go? And 
time is going even faster now that 
we can go faster than light! 

"Classmate visitors to the Big 
Island who have some interest in 
what we are doing should let me 
know and I will try to set some¬ 
thing up for a visit to the facility. 
The view itself is worth it." 

From Ray LaRaja: "It was great 
to see so many classmates at our 
50th Alumni Reunion Weekend. I 
am a retired general surgeon who 
graduated from NYU School of 
Medicine in 1963.1 spent the next 
five years as a surgical resident at 
the NYU / Bellevue surgical resi¬ 
dency program, where I was chief 


three years ago along with every¬ 
one else at her trading desk. (Does 
anybody know how she can return 
to work?) Celeste is a triathlete 
and has completed at least three 
triathlons. She also has completed 
the Alcatraz to San Francisco swim 
twice. Our last child is Christopher 
'01, who is getting an M.A. in 
public policy at the University of 
Chicago. 

"We live in Bronxville, N.Y., 30 
minutes from midtown, and we 
take full advantage of the city — 
the Philharmonic, Broadway, the 
Metropolitan Opera and all the 
great restaurants. My wife is a staff 
developer in the New York City 
Public School system. She guides 
teachers, young and new, in the 
art of teaching elementary school 
children. All of this at the same 
public school where she started her 
teaching career in Chinatown 50 
years ago. 

"I am in fair health, except for 
some annoying arthritic problems 
that probably are to be expected at 
74.1 am an avid Mets, Jets, Giants 
and Knicks fan. I read avidly, as 
a Columbia College graduate 
should. I take frequent classes 
at the Bronxville Adult School 
and the Heyman Center for the 
Humanities at Columbia, another 
venue that provides marvelous 
educational opportunities for 
Columbia College graduates. 

"Regards to all my classmates." 

From John (Jack) Kauderer, "I 
welcomed my third grandchild, 
Sabeen, on September 30.1 have 
another granddaughter, Eleni (3), 
and a grandson, Gabriel (5). For 
my wife Kathleen's 70th birthday 
a few months ago, our sons, Jim, 
Dave and John III, and all the 
grandkids were present. I retired 
from medicine in August 2005 after 


Fordham Preparatory School, Tom Palmieri '60's 
alma mater, elected him to its Hall of Honor. 


resident from July 1967-June 1968. 
Upon completion of the program I 
went immediately to Vietnam and 
was there for one year, July 1968- 
August 1969. It is difficult for me to 
express adequately my experiences 
during that war where I saw every¬ 
thing imaginable. It was rewarding 
but, at times, very, very sad. 

"After returning from Vietnam 
I was assigned to Kimbrough 
Army Community Hospital at Fort 
Meade, Md. I have been married 
to the same great lady, Adriana 
(73), for 48 years. We have three 
children. Ray (45) is a professor of 
political science at the University of 
Massachusetts. Celeste (43) worked 
at Morgan Stanley for a decade 
before having her job terminated 


35 years of practice. I keep busy 
attending continuing ed classes 
taught by and for seniors. I've also 
discovered the joys of the Kindle, 
and since its purchase last January 
have read more than 70 books." 

Steve Trachtenberg keeps busy 
with presentations at various con¬ 
ferences and frequent appearances 
in the pages of The New York Times. 
The honors keep pouring in. He 
recently received notice of his elec¬ 
tion to Doctor of Letters Honoris 
Causa by the Student Senate of the 
Bucharest University of Econom¬ 
ics. Unfortunately, he was unable 
to pick up the diploma last fall. 
Maybe soon. 

Since I (Norman Gelfand) had 
only a few responses to my request 


in November, let me add a few 
words about my family. NYU 
opened a new campus in Abu Dha¬ 
bi last fall, and my oldest son and 
his wife obtained positions there. 
His first year was very busy; it was 
the first year for the school, his first 
teaching job and, of course, it all 
took place in a city that was new for 
him and new in a real sense. Many 
of you have probably seen pictures 
of Abu Dhabi's impressive skyline; 
it rivals that of New York. Hard to 
imagine that, 40 years ago, there 
was little there but desert. I visited 
them in April and had a wonder¬ 
ful experience; it feels good to be 
able to learn about a new place. My 
daughter works in New York doing 
good things for a good cause. My 
youngest son is in Bismarck, N.D., 
working for the Dakota Wizards of 
the NBA Development League. He 
is interested in a career in basket¬ 
ball operations and he has to start 
somewhere. 

For those who are reading this 
column for the first time in March, 
it probably means that I don't have 
your email address. If you send it 
to me at nmgc59@gmail.com. I'll 
add you to my email list. You will 
then get the Class Notes about 
three months before publication. I 
will not forward your address to 
Columbia without your permission. 


Robert A. Machleder 

69-37 Fleet St. 

Forest Hills, NY 11375 
rmachleder@aol.com 

Kudos to Tom Palmieri. Fordham 
Preparatory School, Tom's alma 
mater, elected him to its Hall of 
Honor, a recognition for merit 
bestowed on its alumni. Since the 
hall's inception in 1841, only 100 
or so graduates have received this 
distinction. At the induction at the 
New York Botanical Garden last 
November, the following statement 
acknowledged Tom's contributions 
to medicine: 

"Dr. Palmieri has been a promi¬ 
nent hand and upper extremity 
surgeon for many years. He insti¬ 
tuted the first Hand Surgery Clinic 
at Long Island Jewish Hospital, 
the first such clinic on Long Island 
making medical care available for 
the poor, especially for children 
bom with deformities of the hands 
and upper extremities. Dr. Palmieri 
has been the emeritus physician- 
in-charge of hand surgery at Long 
Island Jewish Medical Center, 
where the first Long Island Hand 
Surgery Clinic was started. Dr. 
Palmieri is an adjunct associate 
professor of clinical surgery at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 
After graduating from Columbia 
College, Tom went to the State 
University of New York Downstate 
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Medical Center where he received 
his medical degree." 

Recognition for achievement has 
followed Tom over the years; regu¬ 
larly he is listed among "America's 
Top Doctors" and "Top Doctors 
in the New York Metro Area." 
Although Tom maintains a private, 
community-based practice that 
focuses on surgery and diseases 
of the hand and upper extremity, 
he now is semi-retired and enjoys 
boating on Long Island Sound. The 
proud father of two daughters, Tom 
advises that Tracy is a consultant at 
Deloitte and Maureen is a CFO of 
an investment firm. 

Stickball & Egg Creams: Our 
Brooklyn Boyhood, Ivan Koota's 
second book of illustrations of his 
remembrances of Brooklyn, was 
released in October. Adding to 
Ivan's delightful and strikingly 
colorful illustrations are stories 
by his collaborator, Lenny Mintz. 
Ivan's work was on prominent 
display in Low Library during our 
last reunion. If you took the op¬ 
portunity to view his work at that 
time, you will surely love the book. 
And if you missed that opportunity, 
you can see the first 25 pages of the 
book here: blurb.com/bookstore/ 
detail/2600806. As anyone who has 
experienced an egg cream knows, 
the proper exclamation is: "Enjoy." 

The peripatetic Bill Tanenbaum 
continued his adventures with a trip 
to Europe. Venice, Florence, Tuscany, 
Portofino and Cannes were on the 
itinerary. Bill experienced the flood¬ 
ing of San Marco Square caused by 
high tides, marveled at the elaborate 
costumes worn by hundreds in 
Lucca on All Saints Day, and, with 
a cousin who lives in Cannes, 
explored every town and village 
between Monte Carlo and St. Tropez. 

Two sad notes: 

Don Keller died on November 
6. Don was a manufacturer of sheet 
metal fabrications. He is survived 
by his wife, Judith, and sons, David, 
Gregg and Todd. 

Bob Morgan died on December 
10. The cause of death was cancer 
of the Merkel cells, a disease that 
afflicted him and which he resisted 
for several years. The disease took 
his life but never his spirit. He 
continued to carry on with equa¬ 
nimity and sense of humor intact. 
He provided his friends with 
periodic updates on his condition, 
his treatment, his discussions with 
and evaluation of his doctors, and 
his research on the subject. He did 
so with an almost clinical detach¬ 
ment, a quiet scholarly precision 
and always the element of hope 
and optimism. The serenity, grace 
and sense of humor — oh, always 
the sense of humor — that were his 
measure never left him. A wonder¬ 
ful portraitist and photographer, 
he made photographs of his face to 


note its changes and reflected that 
his hair had seemed to grow softer, 
like his mother's. 

Bob was dedicated to the class 
and was one of the group that 
initiated the First Thursday of the 
Month Class Lunches. Even during 
his illness, he strove to attend as 
many of the lunches as his health 
would permit. Art Delmhorst 
notes, "He was one of those who 
put a great deal into planning our 
50th reunion. He singlehandedly 
put together one of the events, a 
seminar in which some seniors 
spoke about looking forward 
from their Columbia experience 
and some of our classmates spoke 
about looking back on it. Sadly, 
the day of the event. Bob was not 
strong enough to lead it and he 
asked me to fill in at the last min¬ 
ute. It was well-attended, a great 
success, and I remember repeat¬ 
edly giving Bob all the credit. His 
contribution was well understood 
by all who were there. Fortunately, 
he attended a luncheon a day or 
so later and was able to hear this 
directly from classmates." 

In fact, Art touches on what for 
many of us was the most moving 
moment of the reunion. During 
our class lunch that Saturday (or 
was it Sunday?), as all were settling 
into their seats. Bob made his entry 
in a wheelchair. Claudio Marzollo 
had picked Bob up and accompa¬ 
nied him to campus to ensure that 
he would not miss the reunion 
entirely. In his own beautiful re¬ 
membrance of Bob, Claudio writes 
of that afternoon: "Bob enjoyed 
the visit and treasured seeing old 
friends." 

He continues: "Like it was for 
many of us, Bob's time at Morning- 
side was transformative in the best 
possible sense. I remember Bob 
walking around campus with a 
book of St. Paul in one pocket and 
a book of Nietzsche in the other, 
the result of classes with Professor 
Jacob Taubes. He and Professor 
James P. Shenton '49, '54 GSAS 
were the two who made the most 
lasting impression on Bob. 

"Another teacher he enjoyed 
having — whose name unfortu¬ 
nately I have forgotten — was 
Rudy Bing's assistant at the 
Metropolitan Opera, who taught 
at GS. Bob and I took a couple of 
opera courses with him and ea¬ 
gerly followed the discussions for 
the construction of the new house 
at Lincoln Center, which was 
then in the planning stages. This 
instructor got us tickets to some 
dress rehearsals, and I remember 
going to Walkure with Bob in 1959. 
In those days my appreciation of 
Wagner was minimal since I was 
devoted to the Italian repertory, 
so after the incredibly long and 
boring second act, I left. Bob stuck 



Jeff Riker '61 and Bob Rennick '61, '62E, '64E honored their Art Hum 
heritage at the Huntington Library, Art Collections, and Botanical Gar¬ 
dens in San Marino, Calif., in December. 
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it out and loved reminding me 
that I had missed the best part. We 
did make up for it by attending 
together all of the Ring Cycles at 
the Met from the early '80s to the 
current one. Last spring. Bob and 
I saw Walkure together, for the last 
and umpteenth time. 

"An avid traveler. Bob visited 48 
states and six continents, missing 
only Australia. He especially loved 
his winter sojourns in Puerto Rico. 
An engaging person with wide- 
ranging interests, he was blessed 
with many circles of friends." 

Josh Pruzansky captures Bob's 
essence best in this remembrance: 
"How tragic that we have lost this 
quiet, funny, courageous, talented 
classmate. Although he appeared 
at our 50th reunion wheelchair- 
bound, it did not diminish his 
infectious wit, laughter and opti¬ 
mism. I shall never forgive him for 
reneging on his promise to attend 
our 55th." 

Bob, who came from Danvers, 
Mass., pursued two careers. He 
was a social studies teacher in the 
New York City public school sys¬ 
tem for more than 30 years, and he 
was a talented artist. His paintings 
and photographs were exhibited 
at the Ward-Nasse Gallery on 


Prince Street in Manhattan. You 
can observe some of his work here: 
paintingsbybob.com. 

The class extends its deepest 
condolences to the friends and fam¬ 
ily of Bob Morgan, and particularly 
to his beloved and devoted sister, 
Nancy, and to the friends and fam¬ 
ily of Don Keller. 

To all, be well. And write. 


j Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
I San Antonio, TX 78259 
mhausig@yahoo.com 


Philippe de La Chapelle and his 

wife, Doria, were honored by the 
enthusiastic attendance of several 
Qass of '61 alums, including Jim 
Ammeen and Richard Neel (and 
their spouses, Marcia and Coco), 
at Doria's book signing for Preppy: 
Cultivating Ivy Style, which was 
held at T. Anthony in New York 
City on November 30. Despite 
the presence of President Barack 
Obama '83 in town and the light¬ 
ing of the Rockefeller Center tree, 
our dauntless bibliophiles came 
through as the genuine preps that 
they are! 

Art Humanities had a lifelong 
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influence on Jeff Riker and Bob 
Rennick (see nearby photo). The 
two alums soaked in culture at the 
Huntington Library, Art Collec¬ 
tions, and Botanical Gardens in San 
Marino, Calif., in December. Bob 
and his wife, Lisa, were visiting 
with the Rikers for several days. 

Doug McCorkindale was 
appointed as the lead director at 
Lockheed Martin, not a big deal 
according to Doug, but he indicated 
that it keeps him off the streets and 
doesn't interfere with his golf game. 

Stuart Sloame and Max Cohen 
have started a friendly golf game 
and have played six times since 
our reunion last June. 

Gerry Elkind has lived in New 
Zealand since the 1970s, when 
he accepted a position in the law 
department at the University of 
Auckland. He attended our 25th 
and 50th reunions, both times 
earning the distinction of being the 
classmate who traveled the farthest 
to attend. Gerry now has four de¬ 
grees: a B.A. from Columbia, a J.D. 
from NYU, an L.L.M. from King's 
College, London, and an L.L.D. 
from Auckland (that's three law 
degrees!). His L.L.D. is based on 
four books and countless articles 
that he wrote, not a thesis. He is 
working on a fifth book. 

Gerry taught at Auckland for 
24 years before retiring in 1997. He 
now considers himself an author 
by profession. He and his wife, 
Jean, have two grandchildren and 
eight step-grandchildren. They 
plan to remain in New Zealand. 

On a sad note, Robert LaFian- 
dra passed away on September 3. 
Robert was a physician and lived 
in Middlebury, Vt. 
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When we met 53 years ago, Dwight 
Eisenhower was president of the 
United States, "digital" was an 
adjective referring to fingers, panty 
raids were de rigueur, and the Pill 
remained an upperclassman's 
dream. So much changed during 
our years at Columbia and since 
— and now if s time to gather for 
our 50th reunion. The dates are 
Wednesday, May 30-Sunday, June 
3. Plans are in the works for special 
class dinners, panel discussions, a 
boat trip through New York harbor, 
a VIP tour of the World Trade Cen¬ 


ter construction site at Ground Zero 
and more. Saturday is also Dean's 
Day, which means you'll have the 
opportunity to participate in Mini- 
Core Curriculum and Public Intel¬ 
lectual Lectures and other events. 
For the most up-to-date information 
and — most importantly — to regis¬ 
ter, go to reunion.college.columbia. 
edu. You can also contact the 
Alumni Office staff listed at the top 
of the column. And be sure to check 
out the special reunion preview 
section in this issue of CCT. 

You will never have another op¬ 
portunity to participate in a gather¬ 
ing like this one, and all of New 
York will be at your fingertips. Sign 
up now! 


his solo in the ode to friendship. 
Bridge Over Troubled Water, fans still 
get goose bumps. To be sure, Paul 
Simon wrote that hit. But Garfun- 
kel's academic training sharpened 
his sense for the mathematical rela¬ 
tionships in music. "In a recording 
studio in 19691 calculated for Paul 
that the original version of Bridge 
Over Troubled Water simply would 
not work. Because he agreed with 
my logic, he added another verse," 
Garfunkel said.'" 

Peter Krulewitch maintains a 
lively, eclectic blog, millbrooktimes. 
com, as well as a link to his oral 
history book. By going to oldnew 
yorkstories.com, you can find 
Peter's interviews with Professor 


Carl Jakobsson '62 continues his work as chairman 
of the political action committee of his local 
NAACP branch. 


What a grand surprise! Through 
the good old Post Office, this note 
arrived from Les Moglen: "Our 
50th class reunion is coming up, so 
I thought it was time to crawl out 
from under my rock and check in. 

If I had the insight to know that 
my Columbia years would be the 
best years of my life, I would have 
savored them more intensely. When 
my tennis days at Columbia were 
up, I went to medical school at the 
University of Louisville, where I 
acquired a taste for Kentucky 
belles and Jim Beam. I survived 
bankruptcy, Vietnam and marital 
separation. I have five great kids 
(self-supporting most of the time) 
and three adorable grandkids, 
all here in California. I'm eagerly 
looking forward to the reunion and 
rekindling some of those wonderful 
memories and magical moments." 

So wonderful to hear from you, 
Les; many have asked about you. 

John Golembe (evjohn@t-online. 
de) notified me of a delightful news 
story about Artie Garfunkel '65. 
John writes, "Our local paper in 
Heidelberg, Germany — the Rhein- 
Neckar-Zeitung — focused on Artie's 
Columbia mathematics degree in 
an article about his 70th birthday. 
Here is my wife's translation of 
the headline and part of the article: 
'Hits Obtained with Mathematics: Art 
Garfunkel Turns 70 Today — He Never 
Wanted to be a Rock Star. "I was only 
a shy intellectual who loved rock 
and roll," Art Garfunkel once said. 
This was certainly a major under¬ 
statement. His mathematics degree 
from the elite Columbia University 
was not responsible for his success 
with Simon and Garfunkel.... 
Garfunkel's smooth and distinctive 
voice gave the duo an unparalleled 
sound. Whenever he begins singing 


Emeritus of History Henry Graff 
'49 GSAS and University Professor 
Emeritus Jacques Barzun '27, '32 
GSAS as well as many others. 

Bob Glassman (glassman@ 
lakeforest.edu) teaches and does 
research at Lake Forest College, 
where he is a professor in the De¬ 
partment of Psychology, Neurosci¬ 
ence Program. His email included 
files that illustrated his recent 
teaching-research in neuroscience, 
a presentation in China and a 
poster presentation at a Society for 
Neuroscience meeting in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

While in D.C., Bob and his wife, 
Harriet, visited their son, Mark, a 
lawyer with the FTC, his wife, and 
Bob and Harriet's three East Coast 
grandchildren. For Thanksgiving, 
they flew to California to see their 
two West Coast grandchildren; 
their daughter, Jill '02 SW, a bio¬ 
statistician; and their son, Dan, a 
businessman and writer. 

Bob writes: "It seems yesterday 
we had our 45th reunion. Jill was 
then completing her master's in 
social work at Columbia. During 
the reunion I introduced her to 
Richard Toder and his wife, Joan. 
Joan, Harriet, Richard and I met as 
counselors at a summer camp in 
the Catskills in 1959. During that 
45th reunion I explained to Jill that 
it could have turned out that the 
marriages went the other way, in 
which case Richard would be her 
father. Richard didn't miss a beat; 
he exclaimed, 'But then you would 
be taller!"' 

After 40 years practicing law, 
primarily representing banks in 
commercial loan activities, John 
Joyce (jcjoyce@msn.com) retired 
in 2005. "Considering what has 
happened in banking since then," 


John says, "it was a good time for 

a change. My attention has since 

turned to travel, reading, golf and 

time with our children, Kevin and 

Holly, and six grandchildren. It's 

hard to believe nearly 50 years 

have passed since we left Mom- i 

ingside Heights and what was in 

retrospect a very benign but happy 

four years. Our vote to dissolve 

student government and Castro's 

visit to the campus created a small \ 

degree of excitement but not as 

much as winning the Ivy League 

football championship." 

Bob Meyers (rmmeyersaia@ 
sbcglobal.net) reports, "As of « 

Halloween, I retired from my San ' 

Francisco architectural-city plan¬ 
ning practice. Now, as my wife 
notes. I'm ready to be 'rewired' for 
the next phase of life! Hoping to 
attend reunion — haven't been to 
campus in 40 years." 

Jim Spingarn's note was a les¬ 
son in understatement: "Nothing 
much new. Just some traveling: 

Southern Africa on photo safari; ' 

Western United States to Moab, 

Utah, Durango, Colo., and Santa 
Fe, N.M., including zip-lining in 
Colorado, which was lots of fun; 
and a cmise to the western Carib- J 

bean with son Robert '89, '92 Busi¬ 
ness' family. The cmise gave him 
a little time off from being chief 
analyst of aerospace and defense 
at Credit Suisse New York. Then to | 

France with daughter Liz '92 Busi¬ 
ness; her husband, Oliver Stanton; 
and their three children. I planned 
to go to Cambodia and Vietnam 
this winter on a Columbia trip and ^ 

then I hope to China next fall. I 
work in the brokerage business (50 
years now) with Stifel, Nicolaus in 
Florida and Garden City, N.Y., but 
on a part-time basis. I am looking 
forward to our reunion." 

Mike Waters (dogashley3@ 
verizon.net) sent this delightful 
note: "Writing every 50 years or 
so might not even rise to the level 
of infrequent. After many years 
practicing law in New Jersey, I 
resigned as a partner in my firm 
and become of counsel. My wife, 

Sara, and I plan to spend summers 
in Chatham on Cape Cod and win- i 

ters in Manhattan, when we're not 
traveling or visiting our six daugh¬ 
ters, four granddaughters and 
one grandson. Whenever I travel, 
pick up a good book or linger in a i 

museum, I am reminded of how 
much I was shaped by Columbia. 

The legacy of the Core is a life of 
exploration and enrichment." 

Amen! 

"This is my first time writing 
to Columbia College Today," Jeff 
Milstein (Jeffrey_Milstein@msn. 
com) writes. "When I arrived at 
Columbia in 1958 from Denver, 

I had quite a culture shock. The 
diversity, pace and population den- 
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sity of New York was both exciting 
and bewildering. The College 
offered such a variety of interesting 
courses, taught by eminent schol¬ 
ars, it was hard to choose a major. 

I wound up in government, but 
took many courses in chemistry, 
physics and biology. I am ever- 
grateful for the Core Curriculum. 
And I learned much from the city 
as well. Four years at Columbia 
in New York really did change 
my outlook. To this day I read The 
New York Times daily, and have had 
several of my letters to the editor 
published there. 

"I pursued graduate studies at 
Stanford and earned a Ph.D. in 
political science with a focus on 
international relations. I wrote a 
book on the topic that gripped us 
all back then. Dynamics of the Viet¬ 
nam War: A Quantitative Analysis 
and Preselective Computer Simula¬ 
tion, and subsequently spent much 
of my career on the subject of war 
and peace. 

"I taught international relations, 
first at Michigan State and then 
at Yale. I took a leave of absence 
from Yale in 1972 to work on the 
policy planning staff at the State 
Department and found I liked 
being a player on the field of 
government more than a spectator 
in the stands of academia. So I fol¬ 
lowed a career in government for 
33 years — a long leave of absence! 
After a varied civil service career 
doing mostly policy and strategic 
analysis in seven governmental de¬ 
partments and agencies (the White 
House, State, Commerce, Treasury, 
Energy, CIA and Defense), I retired. 

"I now enjoy taking courses at 
nearby George Mason University 
in Fairfax, Va., where I once taught. 

I enjoy spending time with my six 
children and six grandchildren, 
all but one of whom live within 
15 miles. And I very much enjoy 
living with the love of my life, Ruta, 
whose career in anthropology, 
computers, science, art and writing 
in and out of the government ex¬ 
ceeds my own in variety. We enjoy 
traveling, concerts, art, walking our 
dog and all sorts of conversation. 
Luckily, we both are in fairly good 
health. And we are well aware of 
how fast the sands of time are run¬ 
ning out. Hence, carpe dieml 

"Please email me if you'll be in 
Washington so we can get together. 
I give a pretty good tour of D.C. 
And I very much look forward 
to seeing and hearing all of you 
Columbia Lions of 1962 roar at our 
50th reunion." 

Carl Jakobsson, retired now, 
continues his dedicated work as 
chairman of the political action 
committee of the Bremerton, Wash., 
branch of the NAACP. He is work¬ 
ing on two projects: abolition of the 
death penalty in the state of Wash¬ 


ington and cessation of the practice 
of sending convicted criminals to 
contractor-operated prisons. 

Carl writes: "The NAACP has 
opposed the death penalty for a 
long time, and has become more 
active in the effort to abolish it 
since the execution of Troy Davis 
in Georgia last year. You probably 
recall that some of the key wit¬ 
nesses against Davis in his original 
trial recanted their testimony while 
Davis was on death row. Neverthe¬ 
less, the state of Georgia refused 
to reconsider his conviction. Con¬ 
sequently, if those witnesses told 
the truth when they recanted their 
original testimony, there remains 
reasonable doubt about the guilt of 
the defendant." 

Carl is grandpa to 22 grandchil¬ 
dren, a husband, an after-school 
tutor and a Sunday school teacher. 
He hopes to "make it to the re¬ 
union, but is not sure, because our 
finances are tight, and it is expen¬ 
sive to travel across the country. 

But it's always good to hear from 
Columbia." 

Lawrence I. Lubkin of Tucson, 
Ariz., passed away on September 
27,2010, after a courageous battle 
with cancer. He was bom in Brook¬ 
lyn, graduated from Stuyvesant 
H.S., Columbia and North Carolina 
A&T State University, where he 
earned a master's in biology. Larry 
taught high school chemistry and 
biology at Jersey Academy in New 
Jersey until his retirement in 1996. 

In 2002, he and his wife, Alice, 
vacationed in Tucson and decided 
to stay. There, Larry enjoyed his 
favorite pastime, bicycling, year- 
round. At 65 he completed the 36- 
mile Tour of Tucson in two hours, 
averaging 17.8 mph! Larry was an 
astute observer of local and national 
government, and enjoyed talking 
about politics. He is survived by his 
wife of 27 years, Alice; daughters, 
Jennifer Lubkin and her husband, 
James May, Margaret, and Andrea 
Maridch and her husband, Mitch¬ 
ell; and grandson, Gavin Maricich. 
Two of his students wrote: "He was 
one of the best teachers at Jersey 
Academy—brilliant. So glad he 
was part of my world!"; "Didn't 
know what science was until Mr. 
Lubkin. I dissected my one and 
only frog thanks to him. I enjoyed 
being a student of his!" 


63 


Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., Apt. 50 
Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


Homecoming brought back the 
usual group of die-hard Columbia 
'63 football fans, all hoping (in 
vain) for a victory. At least it was a 
beautiful fall day. My wife, Ruth, 
and I joined Steve Barcan; Henry 


Black; Richard Gochman and his 
wife, Alice; Larry Neuman; Phil 
Satow; and Walter Stein and his 
wife, Helen, under the Big Tent. We 
bumped into Jerry Dwyer and his 
wife, son and grandchildren on the 
way to the game. 

It 7 s hard to believe but by the 
time you get this, we will be only 
15 months from our 50th reunion. 

I hope that you all have marked 
your calendar for Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2,2013. We'd like 
to see you all for this milestone. 
Also, if you'd like to join our newly 
formed Reunion Committee, 
please send me an email — we'd 
welcome your ideas and company. 

Howard Spodek writes, "My 
serious academic study of India 
began when I was an undergradu¬ 
ate and took the fabulous courses 
'Oriental Humanities' and 'Orien¬ 
tal Civilizations/ which were both 
newly designed complements to 
Western Humanities and Contem¬ 
porary Civilization. (By the time 
my son. Josh '93, took these courses 
they had been renamed 'Asian 
Humanities' and 'Asian Civiliza¬ 
tions.'). Many great teachers taught 
in these programs. For me, Ainslee 
Embree was the professor who 
revealed their richness. 

"My graduate studies contin¬ 
ued at Chicago, and since 19721 
have been a faculty member in the 
history department at Temple in 
Philadelphia. 

"The payoffs from these courses 
continue. I wrote a college-level 
textbook. The World's History, 


Gujarat Vidyapith, a university 
founded by Mahatma Gandhi in 
1920, provided a subvention to 
publish the entire bibliography in 
multi-volume book form through 
Manohar Publishers in New Delhi. 
These enterprises all began as 
seeds at Columbia. 

"Last September, I flew to 
Ahmedabad to conduct additional 
research on the processes of city 
planning, funded by a fellowship 
from the American Institute of 
Indian Studies. I should be here for 
about a year. I welcome visits from 
fellow alumni, and I look forward 
to visiting Columbia's new Global 
Center in Mumbai." 

Paul Lehrer writes, "I am a 
clinical psychologist and professor 
of psychiatry at the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey. After all these years I think 
I have finally figured out how to 
do it, so I'm not planning to retire 
anytime soon. For the past 40 years 
I have done research and clinical 
practice in what has become known 
as 'mind body medicine,' as well 
as cognitive behavior therapy. I 
recently received funding from the 
National Institutes of Health for a 
two-center randomized controlled 
trial of biofeedback therapy as a 
treatment for asthma. After teaching 
all this time at one institution, I 
am beginning to see my students 
receive support for similar research, 
and I have collaborated with several 
of them on their projects. Nothing 
could give an old professor more 
pleasure. 


Paul Lehrer '63 is a clinical psychologist and professor 
of psychiatry at the University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey. 


published with Prentice Hall and 
now in a fourth edition. Then, last 
year, I published Ahmedabad: Shock 
City of Twentieth Century India, 
with Indiana University Press — a 
somewhat more indirect result of 
the study that began at Columbia. 

"I also published a translation, 
with co-translators Devavrat N. 
Pathak and John Wood, of the 
six-volume Autobiography oflndulal 
Yagnik, an important second-tier 
political leader in the Gujarat re¬ 
gion of India through much of the 
20th century. The translation, from 
the Gujarati, was actually more or 
less completed in 1985, thanks to a 
grant from the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion that was made available to 
scholars in a few selected research 
libraries in the United States and 
India. (This was the era before 
computer word processing. The 
materials were in typescript and 
Xerox copies.) Finally, last year, the 


"My wife, Phyllis, continues 
her concert and teaching career 
as a pianist and piano pedagogue 
through Westminster College of 
the Arts at Rider. We have five 
lovely grandchildren, two in near¬ 
by Princeton — where our son-in- 
law is an administrator and our 
daughter teaches the piano — and 
three in Tajikistan, where our son is 
a USAID officer and our daughter- 
in-law takes care of procurements 
for the U.S. embassy. 

"In the past few years I have kept 
up with three good friends from 
Columbia: Richard Weisman, who 
teaches sociology at York University 
in Toronto; Robert Martin, who 
recently retired as professor of 
philosophy at Dalhousie University 
in Halifax; and Peter Winokur '64, 
a retired teacher who lives in New 
York. It is wonderful that such im¬ 
portant ties continue to thrive." 

Harley Frankel, who runs the 
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nonprofit College Match — a 
mentoring program for disadvan¬ 
taged high school students in Los 
Angeles — sends his latest results: 
"We are pleased to report that our 
2011 graduating seniors have done 
quite well in college acceptances 
despite this admissions cycle being 
one of the most competitive and 
difficult in our nation's history. 

This has been our most successful 
year including the following: 51 
percent of the 2011 College Match 
seniors were admitted into an 
Ivy League university or an Ivy- 
equivalent such as MIT, Stanford 
and Wellesley. Almost two-thirds 
of our seniors (65 percent) have 
been admitted to colleges ranked 
higher than any UC, including UC 
Berkeley. Virtually all of our 2011 
seniors were admitted into one top 
tier college. During the past three 
years, our students (including our 
2011 seniors) have raised their av¬ 
erage SAT scores by approximately 
350 points. Important note: The 
total amount of financial assistance 
that our seniors received repre¬ 
sents a 2,000 percent return on our 
investment." 

Ezra Cohen writes, "Not much 
is new and, at this stage of life, 
having no news is good news. I'm 
practicing bankruptcy law in At¬ 
lanta. I have practiced at the same 
firm (Troutman Sanders) for my 
entire legal career, except for about 
four halcyon years as a bankruptcy 
judge in the 1970s. For me, the 
practice of law is a heady mixture 
of commerce and scholarship. I 
have always loved it and now, with 
less pressure, I am enjoying it. 

"My wife and I are raising our 
granddaughter, now a teenager, and 
that has been a rejuvenating experi¬ 
ence. Fortunately, my wonderful 
wife is doing the heavy lifting in 
that endeavor. I've been in touch 
recently with Richard Gochman, 
who left Manhattan to move to Rip 
Van Winkle country in upstate New 
York. He is still married to the love¬ 
ly woman he met as a student at 
Columbia, and that 7 s awe-inspiring. 
I've also been in touch with Mike 
Baybak '66, now in Los Angeles 
and the father of five daughters. I 
sent him an autobiography of my 
post-Columbia years, and he sent 
me a hilarious recording of him and 
a friend playing a rowdy song from 
the '80s ('Money for Nothing' by 
Dire Straits)." 

Jerry Kessler sends greetings 
from "the Left Coast," where he has 
lived since 1963: "After graduating 
from UCLA Law, I was admitted to 
practice here in 1966. Since then, I 
have maintained a private practice, 
concentrating on estate planning, 
business and transactional real 
estate matters. At the same time, 

I have been active as a cellist in 
the record, motion picture and 
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television industries, and played 
solo concerts and chamber music. 

I worked extensively with Frank 
Zappa and performed under Pierre 
Boulez. I've been a member of The 
Simpsons orchestra for 21 years, and 
work on shows such as Family Guy. 
Since 1982,1 have been music direc¬ 
tor and conductor of the Topanga 
Symphony. Our concerts feature 
nationally known soloists and often 
include world premieres of works 
by Los Angeles composers. 


know that the subject will still be 
there tomorrow for another try. 

"The high point of my career was 
reconstructing the lost daguerreo¬ 
types from John Charles Fremont's 
fifth expedition of 1853, which trav¬ 
eled through the Rocky Mountains. 
The result of six years of the most 
pleasurable work imaginable was 
a book. Sights Once Seen, which 
contains reproductions of 121 of 
my daguerreotypes, and a museum 
show that opened in Santa Fe and 


Rick Alexander '64 has lectured on Dianetics and 
Scientology in 28 cities worldwide. 


"Daughter Jennifer is a French 
homist, promoter of musical 
outreach and intellectual symposia, 
blogger and yoga teacher. She has 
performed with the Berlin Philhar¬ 
monic and at the Newport Jazz 
Festival, and is an Abreu Fellow of 
El Sistema USA at New England 
Conservatory in Boston. Daughter 
Amy has worked with autistic 
children and is completing her 
doctorate in physical therapy in Los 
Angeles. She's married and, when 
not immersed in her studies, plays 
beach volleyball. 

"In 2007,1 married Joyce Miller 
(mother of four, grandmother 
of 10). We live in the foothills 
above Los Angeles. Whenever 
time permits, we travel. Favorite 
U.S. destinations have included 
the California coast, the San Juan 
Islands, NYC, the Adirondacks 
and Florida. Abroad, we've visited 
England, Ireland, France, Italy, 
Israel, Mexico, Costa Rica and 
islands of the Caribbean. My travel 
photography (some award-win¬ 
ning) appears in exhibits and on 
collection walls in California. 

"In recent years, I have stayed 
in touch with such Columbians 
as Richard Beeson '59, Ed Coller, 
Frank Kalibat, Joel Krosnick, 
Peter Landecker and Michael 
Shapiro '62, and I often see Melvyn 
Werbach '62." 

Robert Shaler writes from New 
Mexico, "In 19861 became a profes¬ 
sional daguerreotypist, and the 
adventures and challenges of mod¬ 
em daguerreotypy (rhymes with 
lobotomy) have proved emending. I 
made subterranean daguerreotypes 
in Carlsbad Caverns, daguerreo¬ 
types of the moon, of lightning, of 
solar eclipses, of nudes, even of the 
heads of state at the 1997 G-8 meet¬ 
ing in Denver (they all moved dur¬ 
ing the exposure — the result was 
so abstract that it won an award 
from the Friends of Contemporary 
Art at a show in the Museum of 
Fine Arts here in Santa Fe). With 
a process as given to failure as the 
daguerreotype, it is comforting to 


traveled the country for five years. 

"While working on the Fremont 
project, I came across an album 
containing some 100 sketches by 
the topographic artist Richard 
Kem, made in the field while he 
was employed on the Gunnison 
expedition of 1853. The album 
now is in the Newberry Library 
in Chicago, an unknown national 
treasure that constitutes the first 
extensive visual documentation of 
the Rocky Mountains. Since sum¬ 
mer 2000,1 have been searching 
out the views Kem depicted in the 
drawings and photographing them 
from his point of view. The field¬ 
work now is probably concluded, 
and I am almost finished with the 
writing; publication is planned 
for 2013.1 seem to have returned 
to my college major, art history, 
although of a peculiar sort. When 
asked my occupation, I now call 
myself a 'visual historian of West¬ 
ern exploration,' and if pressed 
further I add: 'specializing in the 
year 1853.' 

"I used to miss good bagels, 
for no such thing is available here 
commercially and the published 
recipes are, frankly, inadequate. 
After a year of work that used up 
150 lbs. of high-gluten flour in 
four or five test batches a week, I 
succeeded in baking my own; all 
who try my product proclaim it 
'the best bagel [they] have ever 
tasted,' and my popularity has 
grown significantly. I don't sell 
them because that would turn 
pleasure into labor and ruin the 
spirit; when I bake a batch I make 
a run into town to distribute them 
among friends gratis. I would be 
happy to send my 11-page method 
(it 7 s not difficult but some details 
are important) to any who desire 
excellence in bagels; just email me 
at bagelbob@comcast.net." 

Christian Rieger sent the fol¬ 
lowing: "Years ago, when I was 
seeking Bob Vargas, I read the 
August 2006 Qass Notes [on Paul's 
class website] and wondered who 
reported me missing (cc63ers.com/ 


cc63newsletter081406.htm). I had no 
idea this was considered the case. 
There was no notice anywhere, 
not even on a milk carton. Then I 
thought of Tolkien's line, 'Not all 
those who wander are lost.' 

"In 1973, my favorite ex¬ 
girlfriend threw me out of New 
York and I moved to a beach to 
get over it. Beaches, actually. They 
included Miami, Tampa, Key West, 
Fort Lauderdale, Montserrat (pre¬ 
volcano), St. John, St. Thomas, El 
Viejo San Juan and now Cabarete, 
on the north shore of the Domini¬ 
can Republic. My adult life has 
gone through many distinct and 
adventurous stages, of which I will 
speak another time. Meanwhile, be 
it known, though I am not missing, 
I may be lost." 

Our regular second Thursday 
lunches are a great place to recon¬ 
nect. If you're in NYC, try to make 
one of the next few. They're sched¬ 
uled for March 8, April 12 and May 
10 — always the second Thursday. 
Check our website, cc63ers.com, 
for details. 

In the meantime, let us know 
what you are up to, how you're 
doing and what 7 s next. 


Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
norman@nolch.com 

I write this note as 2011 draws to 
a close and, by the time you read 
it, we will be well into 2012. Nev¬ 
ertheless, please allow me to say a 
belated Happy New Year, and to 
wish each of you and your families 
a healthy, happy, prosperous and 
peaceful 2012. 

Retirement is in the air. Michael 
Friedman has retired after more 
than 40 years as a social worker 
and a social advocate. He's staying 
busy, though: "I teach courses on 
health and mental health policy at 
Columbia's Schools of Social Work 
and Public Health. I've been writing 
regularly for the Huffington Post 
and other publications, and doing 
much more with photography. And 
I now have time to play jazz again, 
with a regular gig at a restaurant in 
White Plains, N.Y., where I live. So 
retirement has been terrific." 

Mike would like to reconnect 
with classmates. He can be reached 
at mbfriedman@aol.com, and his 
photography can be seen at pho 
tography.michaelbfriedman.com. 

After 39 years, Alan Woods has 
retired from the Department of 
Theatre at Ohio State. He writes 
from Columbus: "I worked Off-Off 
and Off-Broadway during my last 
year or so at Columbia and for a 
few years afterward, until I was 
drafted into the Army and served in 
"Vietnam, where I earned a Bronze 
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Star for valor in combat. Then on to 
graduate school at the University 
of Southern California (M.A. and 
Ph.D.). I taught at Cal State Los 
Angeles, Cal State Fullerton, Long 
Beach City College, then Ohio State, 
with visits to Indiana University. 
Worked professionally as a dra¬ 
maturge nationally. And my short 
plays have been produced on every 
continent except Antarctica. 

"I married Ann Null '63 Barnard 
in 1967. We have one daughter, 
Kathryn Woods Prentice, a chief 
petty officer in the Navy, and one 
grandchild. Summer Grace Prentice. 

"I spent much of my 39 years at 
Ohio State as the director of the Je¬ 
rome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 
Theatre Research Institute. I also 
was director of graduate studies 
for the Theatre Department for a 
decade, and in various other posts. 

I published a history of the Ohio 
Theatre (a 1920s movie palace in 
Columbus) and edited the selected 
plays of Lawrence and Lee (includ¬ 
ing Inherit the Wind, First Monday in 
October and The Night Thoreau Spent 
in Jail). I also published scholarly 
articles in all the major theater/ 
performance journals. 

"I was the first president of 
Audio Description International, 
an organization that makes per¬ 
formances and events accessible to 
blind and visually impaired folks, 
president of the Ohio Theatre Alli¬ 
ance, on the boards of the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Theatre Research 
and the University and College 
Theatre Association. I also was a 
founder of Senior Theatre USA, on 
whose board I remain. I edited two 
scholarly journals. Theatre Journal 
and Theatre Studies, though not 
simultaneously. 

"I remain enormously grateful 
to Columbia for the intellectual 
and artistic ferment that was there 
during my years. I was able to work 
on a Greek tragedy performed on 
the steps of Low Library as a fresh¬ 
man, direct The Varsity Show during 
my senior year and explore a wide 
range of academic, artistic and other 
diversions. It was a great time." 

Alan can be reached at alan0198@ 
yahoo.com. 

Rick Alexander writes from 
Clearwater, Fla., that he enjoyed 
worldwide travel as a guest lec¬ 
turer in Dianetics and Scientology 
in 28 cities; they included Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
Vienna, Prague, Hamburg, Paris, 
London, Athens, Tokyo, Lausanne, 
Bratislava, Budapest, Bogota and 
Mexico City. He now is back in 
Clearwater, enjoying time with his 
wife, children and grandchildren. 

Rick can be reached at rickfree 
winds@gmail.com. 

Steve Rodner continues to play 
the trombone but instead of play¬ 
ing with the Marching Band he 


plays with the community swing 
and concert bands in his New 
Jersey town. 

Dan Schechter went on his 
annual pheasant shoot in Devon, 
England, and returned home to 
upstate New York to learn of the 
birth of his third grandchild. 

David Saxe '63, a distinguished 
New York appellate judge, reports 
the death of Alan Reis in 2010. 
"Alan was a dear friend of mine. 

We met when Alan entered the Col¬ 
lege in fall 1960. We were fraternity 
brothers at ZBT, where he was for a 
time house steward. Alan became 
a successful real estate lawyer, and 
I can't remember a time when we 
didn't speak at least three times 
a week. We talked about thorny 
issues in real estate law, the Knicks, 
his interest in thoroughbreds and 
good books (he was an inveterate 
reader). He leaves behind a lovely 
wife, Dana. I miss him all the time." 

Recjuiescat in pacem. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


After a summer hiatus, our class' 
New York-area lunch group met in 
a conference room in Mike Cook's 
offices on October 27 for a resump¬ 
tion of our periodic lunches. We 
had a larger turnout than usual, 
consisting of Allen Brill, Dan Car- 
linsky, Mike Cook, Andy Fisher, 
Brian Fix, Ira Gomberg, Steve 
Hoffman, Paul Hyman, Jeff Krul- 
wich, Barry Levine, Tony Leitner, 
Ed Malmstrom, Leonard Pack, 
David Sarlin, Mike Schlanger, 
Rick Shuart, Steve Steinig, Ber¬ 
nard Weinstein and Bob Yunich. 

We had such a large group in 
part because of curiosity and con¬ 
cern about the August resignation 
of Dean Michele Moody-Adams. 

In our discussion, there was gen¬ 
eral agreement that we as a group 
do not have enough information 
to know what really happened. 

We also discussed the reasons 
why we care. Most of us agreed 
our concern stems from our warm 
feelings about our experiences, 
including the Core Curriculum, at 
the College 46 years ago, and we 
want current students to enjoy a 
similarly rich experience. 

Barry Levine reported that he 
had attended an address by the Ju¬ 
lian Clarence Levi Professor in the 
Humanities, Andrew Delbanco, on 
October 24. (You can see a report 
of the professor's speech online in 
the October 25 issue of Spectator.) 
Professor Delbanco stated that he 
believed there is a threat to the 
Core Curriculum from bloated 
class sizes. He also emphasized the 
difference between the roles of a 


college and a university. According 
to the Spectator article, he noted: "A 
university trains for the professions 
but fundamentally, it's an array of 
research activities with the aim of 
creating new knowledge. A college, 
on the other hand, is about trans¬ 
mitting knowledge of and from the 
past so that [students] may draw 
upon it as a living resource in the 
future." 

Our group agreed that we would 
like to know more about the ten¬ 
sions, if any, between the Univer¬ 
sity and the College, including the 
University's commitment to the 
Core Curriculum. Speaking person¬ 
ally, the message from Dean James 
J. Valentini in the Wmter 2011-12 
issue (page 3 or college.columbia. 
edu/cct/winter 11 / message_from_ 
the_dean) seems to voice a ringing 
affirmation for the importance of 
the Core, and I invite concerned 
readers to lend their voices to Dean 
Valentini on this subject. 

I got a note from Harmon Fields 
in response to the reported death 
of a student in that same Winter 
2011-12 issue of CCT. He writes, "I 
would imagine that the counsel¬ 
ing department has progressed 
since my time at the College. (You 
recall that in my writings to you 
I have stressed how Columbia's 
counseling services had been less 
than responsive to my issues, and 
while I wasn't suicidal per se, I was 
pretty depressed.)... While it is 
fine to celebrate all that Columbia 
alumni have achieved in all areas, 

I believe that if even one person 
is lost, we need to examine the 
imbalance between the intellectual 
emphasis and the social-emotional 
support and sensitivity. How we 
do that is a big and challenging 
question, but one the University 
needs to address." 

We have had a loss in our class. 
Richard Grossman died of cancer 
on November 22. [Editor's note: 

See Obituaries.] Richard founded 
and directed Environmentalists for 
Full Employment, was executive 
director of GreenPeace USA and 
co-founded and taught in the 
Stop the Poisoning program at the 
Highlander Center in Tennessee. 

You can see much of Richard's 
written work by searching for 
him on the Internet. I did, and 
was struck by an interview he 
gave to journalist Ruth Conniff, 
of the magazine The Progressive, in 
2002. The interview took place in 
the shadow of the Enron scandal, 
but the things Richard articulated 
were surprisingly prescient and 
foreshadowed many of the senti¬ 
ments now being voiced by the 
Occupy Wall Street movement. 

He talked about corporate power, 
noting that when corporations are 
chartered, they are endowed with 
certain rights and privileges, but 
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that, unlike individuals, they have 
unlimited life. 

He said, "Why is it that people 
in communities, municipalities and 
states believe they can't pass laws 
that ban corporations from spend¬ 
ing any money on election cam¬ 
paigns, or that they can't pass laws 
that even ban particular products 
of corporations from their com¬ 
munities? If a community set out 
today to say 'within our jurisdic¬ 
tion, no genetically modified food 
is allowed to enter,' or if it passed 
a law that banned any corporate 
contribution to public discussion of 
ideas or to referenda, the corpora¬ 
tions' lawyers would run right to 
federal court. The court would end 
up throwing the laws out, claiming 
constitutional rights and privileges 
of the corporation dating back to 
the Commerce Clause, the First 
Amendment and the Fourteenth 
Amendment." 

It seems Richard anticipated the 
Citizens United case by eight years. 

Richard was asked whether the 
struggle against corporate power 
was akin to the Civil Rights Move¬ 
ment, where much of the struggle 
took place in the courts. He re¬ 
sponded, "No, I think the big defin¬ 
ing struggle is going to take place 
in the culture. And the courts will 
come last. In a sense. Brown v. Board 
of Education wasn't worth much 
until the civil rights struggle moved 
into the culture in a significant 
way, forced by this extraordinary 
grassroots-based, multigenera- 
tional civil rights movement. It took 
another 20 years of really serious 
grassroots mobilizing, agitation in 
tike culture. And that's where this 
has to happen, and it is happening: 
in Seattle, or at the demonstrations 
outside both of the parties' conven¬ 
tions last year [2001], or recently in 
New York at the World Economic 
Forum. Those are the visible aspects 
of a growing ferment in community 
after community." 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
EMAIL to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 
Class Notes received by 
Monday, March 19, 
are eligible for inclusion in 
the Summer 2012 issue. 
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Prescient, indeed. 

An article in The New York Times 
on October 22 quoted Elliot Dorff 
'71 GSAS on the Gilad Shalit 
prisoner exchange. Since earning a 
Ph.D. in philosophy from Colum¬ 
bia in 1971, Elliot has directed the 
rabbinical and master's programs 
at the University of Judaism (now 
called the American Jewish Univer¬ 
sity) and is the school's Rector and 
Distinguished Professor of Phi¬ 
losophy. I asked Elliot if he would 
share some thoughts on the impli¬ 
cations of freeing 1,000 prisoners, 
some of whom were convicted for 
serious crimes, in exchange for a 
single soldier. He said: 

"Throughout the Middle Ages 
and into the modem period, Jews 
unfortunately often were kidnap¬ 
ped for ransom. In response, 

Jewish legal authorities declared 
that ransoming captives (pidyon 
shevu'yim) was the top priority for 
communal funds because captives 
were in danger of being sexually 
violated, tortured and killed. At the 
same time, rabbis and lay leaders 
justifiably worried that if it became 
known that Jews would go to 
great lengths to rescue members of 
their community, that would only 
encourage potential captors to take 
more Jews hostage, so the Shulhan 
Arukh, an important 16th-century 
code of Jewish law, rules that 'We 
do not redeem captives for more 
than their worth out of consid¬ 
erations of fixing the world, so 
that the enemies will not dedicate 
themselves to take Jews captive' 
(S.A.YorehDe'ah 252:4). 

"The Israelis unfortunately now 
have created a track record of re¬ 
deeming their citizens — even the 
corpses of dead soldiers — at the 
cost of freeing extravagant num¬ 
bers of Palestinian prisoners, many 
of whom were responsible for 
killing scores of Israelis in terrorist 
attacks. Although I understand 
the strong bond that Israelis feel to 
each of their citizens, and although 
this does make every Israeli soldier 
know that his or her country will 
go the distance to redeem him 
from captivity and thus encourages 
loyalty and courage, I worry that 
this precedent does exactly what 
the Shulhan Arukh predicted it 
would do — to say nothing of the 
increased danger to Israelis now 
that known murderers are free to 
resume their terrorist activities." 

Elliot also brings us up to date 
on his personal life: "My wife, 
Marlynn '66 Barnard, and I have 
four children and seven grand¬ 
children. We babysit a lot for the 
four grandchildren who live in Los 
Angeles. I took an active role in 
raising our children and loved the 
role of being a father, but the role 
of a grandfather is much, much 
sweeter. You get to see the world 


through your grandchildren's eyes, 
and it is nothing short of amazing! 
They make me feel young again. 

"I teach full-time at American 
Jewish University and am a visiting 
professor at UCLA School of Law 
every other year. Because I love 
teaching so much and thankfully 
am in reasonably good health, I 
have no plans to retire. I feel a little 
guilty about that, though, because I 
am occupying a position that would 
otherwise go to a younger scholar. I 
am chair of the Conservative Move¬ 
ment's Committee on Jewish Law 
and Standards, a past president of 
Jewish Family Service of Greater 
Los Angeles and a past chair of four 
scholarly organizations. I do a lot 
of bioethics and interfaith work. In 
addition to having written more 
than 200 articles on Jewish thought, 
law and ethics, I have written 12 
books and edited or co-edited 13 
more on those subjects. I have four 
honorary doctorates in addition to a 
Columbia Ph.D. 
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Stuart Berkman 

Rua Mello Franco, 580 
Teresopolis, Rio de Janeiro 
25960-531 Brasil 


smbl02@columbia.edu 


Kent Kretchmar sends news from 
Madison, Wis. "Our daughter, 
Kerry, completed her work for a 
Ph.D. in education, and in Septem¬ 
ber started her teaching career at 
Carroll University in Waukesha, 
Wis. She is an assistant professor 
in the Department of Education. 

In addition to her work at Carroll, 
she has given presentations at 
several national and international 
conferences and has had articles 
published in professional journals. 
Recently she announced her en¬ 
gagement, and she and her fiance 
bought a house in Madison. 

"My wife, Mary Lynn, has had 
her running curtailed by knee 
problems but has been able to play 
tennis regularly in Wisconsin and 
Arizona. She is the treasurer of the 


American Jewish University professor Elliot Dorff 
'65 was quoted in The New York Times for his 
thoughts on the Gilad Shalit prisoner exchange. 


"My daughter, Tammy Dorff '89 
[also is a College alum], and my 
other children went to Harvard, 
Brandeis and Brown, respectively. 
Through their experiences I have a 
renewed conviction that Colum¬ 
bia has thought about the goals 
of undergraduate education and 
how to achieve them much more 
thoroughly than even other very 
good universities, and I regularly 
call on, and am grateful for, the lib¬ 
eral arts grounding that I learned 
there. In my late teens and early 
20s, if it had been up to me, I never 
would have had the sense to take 
the range of courses that Colum¬ 
bia required, and so Columbia's 
faculty taught me as much by what 
they required of all of us as they 
did through the specific content of 
individual courses." 

Finally, some happy news 
from Andy Fisher: "It certainly is 
turning out to be one of the most 
extraordinary periods of my life. 
After 5 V 2 years as a widower, I am 
getting married again. My fiancee, 
Ann Mead, is a paralegal in the 
small-business loan department of 
a bank in Union County, N.J. I met 
her in that hotbed of singles action, 
a bereavement-support group. In 
addition to being Ann's husband, 

I shall be stepfather to her 32- and 
20-year-old sons — fatherhood 
at last at 67! — and a companion 
to a 12-year-old retriever/husky 
mix and two cats. We plan a brief 
honeymoon in Paris." 


local tennis association in Wiscon¬ 
sin and volunteers at a library in 
Arizona. I had a second surgery on 
my left hip in July. Fortunately this 
was only a partial revision of the 
replacement I had last year. I have 
not been able to run, though I have 
gotten in long walks." 

When Kent wrote in December, 
Mary Lynn and he were looking 
forward to another winter in Ari¬ 
zona: "It will be nice to escape the 
snow and cold temperatures of the 
upper Midwest. As they say: 'You 
don't shovel sunshine.'" 

If you're interested in contact¬ 
ing Kent, send a note to kerrylaz@ 
yahoo.com. 

Tom Chorba wrote exhaustively 
about our 45th reunion: "Mark 
Amsterdam, Mike Garrett and 
Dan Gardner did a fabulous job on 
the reunion programming. It was a 
pleasure to connect with classmates 
I rarely get to see, including Bob 
Meyerson. 

"Each reunion, I try to organize 
a dinner for Thursday. We started 
at my home (my wife. Celeste, as 
usual knocked herself out). We 
had copious amounts of wine from 
Rich Beggs, Bob Klingensmith 
and Neill Brownstein prior to 
heading out for a Chinese banquet 
at a local restaurant. There were 
approximately 15 courses for $40 
per person, with plenty left over 
because — as I had explained to the 
restaurant owner — a high quality / 
quantity meal at a low price would 


guarantee admission to the Col¬ 
lege for his extended family. Rich 
Forzani appeared as the 'dean of 
admissions,' reassuring the owner 
that all would be well. 

"Chuck Christensen sang Ger¬ 
man Lieder to an astonished crowd. 
Attending and lying about accomp¬ 
lishments were Rich Beggs and his 
wife, Gerri; Ron Brookshire and 
Ashley; Neill Brownstein and his 
wife, Linda; Chuck Christensen 
and his wife, Carole; Roger 'The 
Dodger' Dennis; Rich Forzani; 
Tommy Harrold and Tony Helfet 
as a matched set; Bob Klingen¬ 
smith and his wife, Nancy (the 
only '66 photos appearing in the 
CCT reunion issue); Dean Mottard 
(found sleeping on my couch); and 
Larry Nelson and his wife. Sue. 
Larry explained that owning a 
boat was a wise investment. John 
Nossal flew in solo from Florida 
and was hosted by Rich Beggs; 
Pete Salzer and his wife, Linda, 
ventured unafraid from northern 
New Jersey; and Rich Stanhewicz 
and his wife, Janet, resurfaced 
from Connecticut. Rounding out 
the crew were Earl Werner and his 
wife, Ruth (winners of the table- 
and lap-dance second prize), and 
my former roommate, Steve Wolf- 
son '59 and Carole (Engineering). 

"Those who attended Alumni 
Reunion Weekend on campus 
had the best of times together. The 
lectures were outstanding, and 
anyone who missed Bobby Gur- 
land's performance at Saturday's 
dinner, where he improvised with 
the jazz band combo, missed a rare 
and talented classmate at his finest. 

"Really guys, don't sit home 
during the next reunion. Come and 
enjoy time with one another." 

Tom may be reached at tachorba@ 
gmail.com. 

Also on the subject of reunion, 
David Tilman reported: "Our last 
reunion was terrific: wonderful 
sessions, lectures, meals, good 
fellowship and sincere joy. Several 
of us participated in the second 
Columbia Alumni Singers reunion, 
conducted ably by Bruce Trinkley 
and Gerry Weale '57, and orga¬ 
nized by Michael Garrett and Nick 
Rudd '64. Singing those wonderful 
Columbia songs for the first time 
in 45 years was an inspiring and 
emotion-filled experience. I added 
my baritone to the solo of 'This 
Train Is Bound for Glory.' 

"After 42 years as a pulpit can- 
tor/hazzan and music director, I 
retired at the end of July. I spent six 
years as assistant cantor/hazzan 
sheni of the Park Avenue Syna¬ 
gogue in NYC, 1969-75, and 36 
years as cantor/hazzan of Beth 
Sholom Congregation in Elkins 
Park, Pa., known as the 'Frank 
Lloyd Wright Synagogue.' I had 
a wonderful career of leading 
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services; officiating at weddings, 

1 B'nei Mitzvah and funerals; training 

2,000 B'nei and B'not Mitzvah stu¬ 
dents; and teaching Jewish values 
through music to generations of 
children, young people and adults. 

| I built a wonderful choral program 

consisting of five choirs (preschool 
students, elementary singers, high 
school singers, men's choir and 
adult community choir). My choirs 
f toured in Israel three times. In 

July 2007, my men's choir toured 
Eastern Europe, presenting concerts 
in Prague, Budapest, Cracow and 
Warsaw. We gave impromptu mini- 

■ concerts in synagogues, museums 
and even in Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

"Through the years, I presented 
programs with Leonard Nimoy, 
Theodore Bikel, Stephen Schwartz, 
Work o' the Weavers and many oth¬ 
er wonderful artists. I feel fulfilled in 
my ultimate mission to teach Jewish 
values through the wonders of the 
Jewish musical experience. Last 
spring, I finished my Beth Sholom 
career with a gala concert featuring 
17 other cantors, all my choirs and 
36 members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

"I have begun a new career as 
| associate professor at the H.L. Miller 

Cantorial School and College of Jew¬ 
ish Music of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, right up Broadway from 
Columbia at West 122nd Street. I 
teach young men and women who 
are preparing for cantorial careers. 

I teach 'Methods and Materials of 
Jewish Music Education' and 'Ad¬ 
vanced Conducting,' and I conduct 
| a wonderful choir of 14 superb 

singers. 

"I am ecstatically happy after 30 
years of marriage to Ellen Rosen¬ 
berg Tilman. We have three chil¬ 
dren: Avrum '04E, a computer su¬ 
pervisor at a hedge fund; Howard, 
a third-year student in the Ziegler 
School of Rabbinical Studies of the 
American Jewish University in Los 
Angeles, though he is spending this 
i year in Jerusalem; and Alana, who 

is completing her master's in Jewish 
education at the Davidson School of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. As 
of this writing, we had a lot of trav- 
, eling scheduled: Israel at the end 

of December and January; Chile in 
March, where I shall be cantor-in- 
i residence in Santiago and Vina del 

Mar; Qayton, Ga., where I shall be 
( cantor-in-residence at Camp Ramah 

Darom for the Passover holiday; 
and Berlin in June, where I shall 
conduct a concert of the Cantors As¬ 
sembly on its mission to Germany. 

"My life is full of meaningful 
experiences, and I pray that I may 
continue to be creative for many 
years to come." 

Write David at david.tilman@ 
comcast.net. 

■ Michael Harrison wrote, "I am a 
senior program officer at the Agency 


for Healthcare Research and Quality. 
It is part of the Department of Health 
and Human Services. I find the work 
challenging and gratifying and do 
not have plans for retirement. The 
group with which I work develops 
research on improvements in the 
delivery of healthcare along with 
practical tools, which are available to 
the public (ahrq.gov/ qual/ system 
designhtm). Recently we completed 
the Guide to Remediating Unintended 
Consequences of Electronic Health Re¬ 
cords (ucguide.org), which we hope 
will help care providers sort through 
all of the stuff that happens when 
they go electronic. Other projects 
reexamine use of industrial process 
improvement methods in healthcare 
and ways to help safety net hospitals 
enhance their business and quality 
performance. 

"My wife, Jo Ann, recently 
completed a couple of years as an 
ombudsman in an assisted living 
facility and is starting to teach a 
module on personal finance to 
sixth-graders. Our son, daughter- 
in-law and grandchildren live 
nearby, and we see a great deal of 
the grandkids, who are now both 
in school. We like Bethesda, Md., 
and enjoy the D.C. area, but miss 
friends in Israel, where we lived 
for nearly 30 years. We try to keep 
up with them electronically and 
through periodic visits." 

Michael's e-mail is navigatorl099 
@gmail.com. 

Michael Garrett directs class¬ 
mates to the last page of the Winter 
2011-12 issue of CCT (also at college. 
columbia.edu/cct/winterll / alumni 
_comer3), where they will find a 
first-person piece with photos about 
his extensive collection of lions. 

Write Michael at michaelgarrett@ 
earthlink.net. 

John Harrington submitted a 
brief update: "I am retired from 
university teaching and enjoying 
life in North Carolina. There are 732 
of us year-round residents in our 
beach town. Quite a change from 
Manhattan! A busy day is watching 
a pelican fly over." 

Contact John at jeharrington38@ 
yahoo.com. 

From the Lone Star State, Calvin 
Johnson gives us this information: 
"From last May-December, I was 
a fellow at the Tax Policy Center, a 
joint program of the Urban Insti¬ 
tute and the Brookings Institution 
in Washington, D.C. I work on the 
Shelf Project, a collaboration to 
develop proposals to raise revenue 
by defending the tax base. We have 
63 proposals so far." 

Calvin gives us this site for fur¬ 
ther information about the project: 
utexas.edu / law / faculty / calvin 
johnson / shelfprojectinventory.pdf. 

Gary Kopf writes, "My wife, 
Hedda (homecoming queen, AEPi, 
1965), and I live on Long Island 



A group of alumni from the late '60s traveled to Big Green country for 
the Columbia-Dartmouth football game in October (left to right): 

Proctor Schenk '69, '71 Business; Gerry Botha '67, '68E, '70E; Ken 
Thomae '67, '69 Business; Bruce Chattman '67; Robert Chapla '68; David 
Blanchard '67; Jack Probolus '70; Eric Dannemann '67, '72 Business; and 
Bob Malsberger '67E. 


Sound, in Branford, Conn., an easy 
commute to New Haven. After 
training in Boston, I have spent my 
entire professional career at Yale. I 
am an adult and pediatric cardiac 
surgeon and professor of surgery 
at the Yale School of Medicine. My 
team recently implanted, for the 
first time in the United States, a 
tissue-engineered vascular graft as 
part of a heart reconstruction in a 
3-year-old. This is the beginning of 
an exciting new field in medicine. 
Yale is a great place for integrating 
basic science and clinical medicine. 
The main campus and the medical 
school are well integrated, being 
only a few blocks apart. I've also 
become interested in biomedical 
ethics and serve on the pediatric 
ethics committee and the technol¬ 
ogy and ethics working group at 
the Yale Interdisciplinary Center 
for Bioethics. 

"New Haven, a college town, is 
a cultural and academic power¬ 
house; we love it. All our kids and 
grandkids live in the Boston area, 
so I can root for all the great Boston 
teams without having to live 
there. We also love our convenient 
weekend jaunts into 'the city' to 
catch up on things. We were very 
excited by the win over Brown last 
fall, unquestionably the start of a 
new dynasty! Best to all." 

Gary's e-mail is gary.kopf@yale. 
edu. 

Your correspondent had a lovely 
three-week visit with old friends 
in Austria, Germany and Holland 
in the autumn. The weather was 
uncharacteristically beautiful for 
that time of the year, and my wife, 
Gilda, and I had a marvelous time. 


Too bad it was over so quickly and 
we had to return to our home in the 
mountains outside Rio de Janeiro. 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


Have you signed up yet? We are 
only a few months from our 45th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend, which 
will be held Thursday, May 31-Sun- 
day, June 3. You don't want to miss 
out on the chance to see so many 
friends in one place, and campus 
is sure to look beautiful in spring. 

In addition, there are many fun 
multigenerational and class-specific 
activities being planned, includ¬ 
ing our class dinner on Saturday. 
Saturday also is Dean's Day, which 
means you'll have the opportunity 
to participate in Mini-Core Curricu¬ 
lum and Public Intellectual Lectures 
and other events. For the most 
up-to-date information and — most 
important of all — to register, go to 
reunion.college.columbia.edu. You 
also can contact the Alumni Office 
staff listed at the top of the column. 
Be sure, too, to check out the special 
reunion preview section in this 
issue of CCT. 

Now for the news. Ken Settel 
writes, "As I returned to campus 
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in August to drop off my youngest 
son, William '15, for the start of 
his freshman year, I was delight¬ 
fully surprised at the buzz of 
cosmopolitan activity around the 
campus. It was eerie to move him 
into his room in Carman Hall, only 
two doors down from where I had 
lived when the dorm opened 49 
years ago! I also realized that I was 
probably the oldest alumnus who 
also was the parent of an entering 
freshman. My oldest son is a recent 
Stanford graduate and Silicon Val¬ 
ley entrepreneur, and my middle 
son is a senior at Duke headed into 
the management world. My wife, 
Linda Kline, is an attorney who 
has developed a business placing 
attorneys in the New England area. 

"I have been working as a phy¬ 
sician-psychiatrist in the interface 
of leadership and management and 
psychoanalytic understanding. I ad¬ 
vise CEOs and senior management 
teams in resolving organizational 
conflict using a psychodynamic 
perspective to enhance the effective¬ 
ness of leadership. I travel to clients 
and also have a psychoanalytic 
practice in Brookline, Mass. I also 
teach Harvard psychiatry residents 
about leadership and organizational 
consulting and work with the Har¬ 
vard Risk Management Founda¬ 
tion, supporting physicians through 
adverse outcomes and malpractice 
litigation. 

"I recently connected with class¬ 
mates at the sad funeral of Donald 
Krim. Donald was a beloved 
friend. We shared a tight bond and 
fond memories of years at Colum¬ 
bia. Don also left his mark on the 
film industry as a connoisseur and 
distributor of fine international and 
classical films. He was a devoted 
husband and father. His untimely 
death is a deeply felt loss." 

David Blanchard reports that 
the crew contingent made it to 
the football game at Dartmouth 
in October (see nearby photo). 

He writes, "Gerry Botha, Bruce 
Chattman, Robert Chapla '68 
and I all live in Vermont and get 
together often. Ken Thomae, 

Bob Malsberger '67E and Jack 
Probolus came up from the Boston 
area. Eric Dannemann came from 
New Canaan, Conn., and Proctor 
Schenk '69 from Brooklyn. We met 
for lunch at a Hanover watering 
hole, Murphy's, and endured the 
game before returning to Murphy's 
for the losers' libations. Most of us 
then made our way over hill and 
dale to Gerry's house in Barnard, 
Vt., where his wife, Susan, had 
prepared a sumptuous feast to 
soothe our battered souls. Many of 
us have our lightweight crew days 
in common (Jack rowed with the 
'overweights' and Bruce wrestled), 
and it seems that I am the only one 
of the group not to have pledged 


Fiji. I'm director of special educa¬ 
tion at our regional high school 
and spend as much time with my 
grandchildren as possible. I got 
back into biathlons this summer 
after sitting out for a few years, 
and my wife. Eve, and I cycle 
through the beauty of Vermont 
most weekends in good weather." 

In November, Julian Geiger was 
named president and CEO of the 
New York-based cupcake specialty 
chain Crumbs Bake Shop. The first 
Crumbs opened in March 2003 on 
the Upper West Side, and there 
are now more than 40 locations, 
most of them in New York. Julian 
has been chairman of the board of 
directors of Aeropostale since Au¬ 
gust 1998 and was the company's 
chairman and CEO August 1998- 
February 2010. Julian also is a part- 
time adviser to Aeropostale. 

I am sad to report that David 
Koffler passed away in July. David 
had lived in the Carmel Valley area 
of San Diego for the last 18 years, 
ever since retiring from the Navy 
with the rank of captain. David 
attended Navy Officer Candidate 
School and served as a Swift Boat 
commander in Vietnam. Following 
his tour of duty, for which he re¬ 
ceived the Bronze Star and numer¬ 
ous other medals for meritorious 
service, he attended dental school 
at Oregon Health Sciences Univer¬ 
sity in Portland, Ore. After earning 
a doctor of dental medicine degree, 
he returned to active duty in the 


Navy, where he practiced dentistry 
until his retirement in 1995. David 
was a devoted husband, father, 
grandfather, friend and mentor. 

Finally, a lost-and-found item: 
On November 22, a Columbia 
University graduation ring with 
the year "67" on one side and 
"BS" on the other was recovered 
from an uptown Manhattan bus. 
The inscribed initials, written in 
calligraphy, appear to be "CPS." If 
this is your ring, or you know who 
it may belong to, please contact 
Nick Mider, events coordinator 
in the Alumni Office: nm2613@ 
columbia.edu. 


Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 
arthurbspector@ 
gmail.com 

Greetings! Just a few reports this 
time, beginning with Dave Heim. 
He writes, "Now that I'm officially 
retired from full-time magazine 


editing and living in rural Con¬ 
necticut, I seem to have picked up 
a new career as an editor of wood¬ 
working books. Two years ago, no 
sooner had I been laid off at Fine 
Woodworking magazine than one 
of my writers there steered me to 
a small publisher in Pennsylvania. 
I've done a half-dozen books for 
them, including one on woodcarv¬ 
ing by a Dane and two on ukuleles 
by a couple in Australia. Keeps me 
just busy enough, so I have time to 
spend in my own shop, puttering 
with various woodworking and 
woodturning projects, and helping 
my wife, Kate, keep ahead of tire 
weeds in the yard. 

"I have also added 'inventor' to 
my resume. Earlier this year, I fig¬ 
ured out how to improve a gizmo 
used by people who make wood¬ 
bodied ballpoints and fountain 
pens on their lathes. I had a local 
machine shop make a batch, set up 
a website and have been selling the 
invention for a while now. You can 
see it at penmandrel.com. I wish I 
could say that sales are brisk, but 
they aren't. Maybe someday. 

"I stay in touch with Ernest Gil¬ 
man (still teaching at NYU, now 
grandfather of two girls) and Dan 
Carlinsky '65 (still doing whatever 
it is that Carlinskys do)." 

Henry Welt says, "I knew that 
starting yet another career as chair 
of the Department of Entrepreneur- 
ship for the Fashion and Design 
Industries at FIT would be exciting, 


taking me out of my comfort zone 
as a lawyer and consultant, but I 
never realized that it would connect 
me with a crop of recent Columbia 
College graduates. Somehow, no 
matter how much we think that 
we're in touch with reality, our 
memories play the trick of freez¬ 
ing us in our past and helping us 
believe that some things don't 
change — such as CC's liberal arts 
orientation and the foreignness of 
commerce to the CC community 
and campus. But then I met David 
Whittemore '06, head of the Colum¬ 
bia Venture Community, who was 
interested in what we're doing at 
FIT in the field of entrepreneurship. 
We had lunch, and that's when I 
discovered not only that David 
is the charming and obviously 
talented son of Reed Whittemore 
'69 but also that he is a Columbia 
College graduate. 

"When I asked David about his 
connection to entrepreneurship, 
he answered that he was involved 
with the entrepreneurship club at 
CC, and that was all I needed to 


Henry Welt '68 chairs the Department of Entrepreneur- 
ship for the Fashion and Design Industries at FIT. 
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hear to understand that the beauty 
of the Columbia heritage lies not in 
our memories of how tilings used 
to be on Momingside Heights but 
rather in the knowledge that the 
CC community changes and will 
always be connected to the most 
vibrant themes of its present time 
... to the contemporary Zeitgeist: 
exploring, testing, innovating and 
challenging. That s why I think 
so fondly of Columbia in the '60s, 
that's why '68 still excites me 
and that's why I'm proud to be a 
Columbia College alumnus." 

I share Henry's sentiment, and I 
should add that I hear great things 
about the interim dean. 

Juan Gonzalez is co-author of a 
new book. News for All the People: 
The Epic Story of Race and the Ameri¬ 
can Media. 

I saw Paul de Bary for our once- 
in-a-while lunch. He looks great, 
and we both were pleased to read 
about the new football coach, Pete 
Mangurian. He seems exceedingly 
well-prepared. I predict great things 
for the program. Basketball is an¬ 
other great story. As I surmised, we 
have an uncanny and very talented 
basketball coach in Kyle Smith. I 
have seen a couple of games so far 
this year — as of this writing, we 
were on a seven-game winning 
streak. All that success, even though 
we lost our best player, last year's 
Ivy League scoring champ, to an 
injury in the second game. 

By the way, for those of you 
who didn't read about the last 
football game of the season, the 
Lions upset Brown at home in 
overtime. For me, it was the best 
game in decades. With our star 
quarterback returning, many other 
fine athletes and a great new coach, 
I am sure that next season will be 
a good one; I encourage you to get 
to a game. I am counting on seeing 
Hollis Petersen at Robert K. Kraft 
Field, or else I am going to Key 
West and bringing him up. The 
Florida group — John Roy, Gregg 
Winn and Neil Anderson — have 
to come, too. 

Gregg, you have to play the 
drums with the marching band. 

One correction from the Wmter 
2011-12 issue: I thought Gordon 
Harriss was going to be at an event 
at my home, so I wrote about it in 
the column beforehand, and then he 
was unable to attend. So, Gordon, I 
hope to have a sandwich with you 
soon, and I salute you. (He always 
gets to hear about how I credit his 
dad with my now-36 years in public 
finance.) We should get a group 
together for another lunch; let me 
know if you are interested. 

I know 2012 is just a few months 
in, and I don't want to rush the 
years, but 2013 might be a good 
time for another reunion. We 
should start planning soon. 
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Finally, I am slowly switching to 
my gmail address, arthurbspector@ 
gmail.com, though you can con¬ 
tinue to use abszzzz@aol.com. Stay 
well everybody. Let me know how 
you are doing. 


Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 
moberman@ 
kramerlevin.com 

Facing the deadline for this issue 
with an empty inbox, I resorted 
(for the first time) to a blast email 
to all classmates for whom we 
i have email addresses (around 300), 

groveling for news and asking at 
least for acknowledgement of re¬ 
ceipt of the email. I received about 
20 responses, most with news and 
a few acknowledgements. This 
column includes some of the news 
I received (filling my word limit); I 
am holding some news for future 
issues. Thanks to those who an¬ 
swered these calls. I still need help 
' from the half of the class for whom 

we do not have email addresses; 
it 7 s time for you to send in news. 

I'd much prefer spending my CCT 
time compiling and editing, and 
( not groveling. 

From George Dent: "In 19701 
was married (and still am) to my 
college sweetheart, Rebecca Hol- 
loway '70 Barnard, '75L. I finished 
| the Law School in 1973.1 clerked 

for Judge Paul Hays on the U.S. 

2nd Circuit Court of Appeals and 
was an associate at Debevoise, 
Plimpton, Lyons & Gates for three 
years. I then entered law teaching 
at Cardozo, New York and NYU 
law schools. Our daughters, Chloe 
'00 and Delia '04, were bom in 1978 
and 1982. 

"In 1990 we moved to Cleve¬ 
land, where I am the Schott-van 
den Eynden Professor of Law at 
Case Western Reserve Law School. 

I teach corporate and securities law 
and have published many articles 
i in that field. I also write on law 

and religion, which led me into the 
debate over same-sex marriage, 
in which I am one of the few 
academic defenders of traditional 
r marriage. Rebecca is a partner at 

Spieth, Bell, McCurdy & Newell. 
Chloe is a pain management doc¬ 
tor at the VA hospital and Emory 
Medical School in Atlanta. Delia 
works for Kermit Lynch Wine Mer¬ 
chant in Beaune, the wine capital 
of Burgundy, France. 

"I enjoy being an academic, 
and my CC education is the core 
of my learning. I champion the 
Core Curriculum, the study of 
Western civilization, the liberal 




Dave Rosedahl '69, '721 (middle right) performed in the second violin 
section of the Minnesota Orchestra in September as part of a two-day 
fantasy camp. 


arts and academic freedom as a 
director of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Scholars. (If you share these 
values, please join.) I'm also active 
in the Federalist Society. I chair the 
Ohio State Advisory Committee 
to the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. Rebecca and I enjoy good 
literature, theatre, opera, music, 
art, food, wine and travel. (Who 
doesn't?) Next year I plan to go 
half-time, teaching only in the fall. 
This will allow me to escape the 
brutal Cleveland winters and to 
devote more time to my family and 
my avocations." 

Dave Rosedahl reports, "On 
September 16,1 performed in the 
second violin section of the Min¬ 
nesota Orchestra as part of a fan¬ 
tasy camp (see nearby photo). We 
rehearsed with the orchestra for 
two days, participated in sectional 
practice sessions and were treated 
to show-and-tell sessions with the 
folks who manage the orchestra 
and its programs. A real treat for 
amateurs who attend concerts with 
the secret hope that an announcer 
will ask, 'Can someone in the audi¬ 
ence substitute for a suddenly ill 
musician?' 

"Upon returning to Minnesota 
from California in 2004,1 undertook 
to resume playing my fiddle after a 
40-year hiatus. (Following a career as 
an unexceptional high school concert 
master, the bright lights of Manhat¬ 
tan offered far too many distractions 
from practicing, rehearsing and 
performing classical music; the Gold 
Rail with Mick Jagger in the back¬ 
ground was far more attractive.) I 
found a teacher, and started grinding 
away with bow and fiddle. I joined 
an orchestra and played air-violin 
for the first year or so. I now go to 
the High Sierra Music Festival each 
summer to play chamber music, 
hike and test out California's finest 
vino. With my grandson reaching 
his first birthday, and his sister bom 
in December, how could one ask for 
a better year? Minnesota Orchestra 
and grandchildren!" 

When not performing or spend¬ 
ing time with family, Dave prac¬ 
tices law at Briggs and Morgan, 
focusing on regulatory compli¬ 
ance and enforcement, financial 
markets consulting and corporate 
governance. 

Marty Kafka writes: "I live in 
the greater Boston area and am a 
psychiatrist, affiliated with Harvard 
Medical School, where I am a clini¬ 
cal associate professor. My area of 
expertise is with sexual behavior 
disorders, particularly sexual ad¬ 
diction and sexual offending. I am 
working on a section of the Diagnos¬ 
tic and Statistical Treatment Manual 
5th Edition, which is published by 
the American Psychiatric Associa¬ 
tion, so my professional life is active 
and fulfilling. I am also fortunate to 


be married with two young adult 
'children.' My wife, Karen, is a 
speech language pathologist in our 
public school system and my son, 
Adam, is a high school senior with 
a strong interest in computer sci¬ 
ence and math. My daughter, Julie, 
is graduating from Colby College, 
having studied international rela¬ 
tions and environmental science." 

From Chris Jensen: "I am 
chairman of Cowan, Liebowitz & 
Latman, a 50-lawyer intellectual 
property law firm, and maintain 
an active litigation practice in New 
York and around the country. 
However, I am trying to find a little 
more balance in my life and have 
been increasing my pro bono ac¬ 
tivities in recent years. In February, 
a book was published by Knopf 
about a death penalty case in South 
Carolina that I have been handling. 
The book was written by Raymond 
Bonner, a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
reporter for The New York Times, 
and is titled Anatomy of Injustice: A 
Murder Case Gone Wrong. 

"Since the early 1990s, I have 
acted as the lead trial counsel for 
Edward Lee Elmore in his post¬ 
conviction review proceedings (on 
a claim that he is actually innocent 
and was denied due process of law 
in his three murder trials). We were 
unsuccessful on the habeas at the 
state level and in the federal trial 
court. I argued the innocence appeal 
before the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals last year. On November 
22, the Fourth Circuit vacated the 
conviction of Elmore, because of the 
majority's view that this was 'one of 
those exceptional cases of extreme 
malfunctions in the state criminal 
justice systems where [habeas 
relief] may appropriately be used to 
remedy injustice.' 

"While these innocence proceed¬ 
ings were going on, we filed a sec¬ 
ond habeas action based on a claim 
that Eddy is mentally retarded and 
is therefore ineligible for capital 


punishment under a Supreme 
Court decision holding that it is a 
violation of the 8th Amendment to 
execute mentally retarded persons. 
In 2009,1 tried the mental retarda¬ 
tion case with my co-counsel in 
South Carolina. Last year, the 
trial judge decided that Eddy is 
mentally retarded and commuted 
his capital sentence to life impris¬ 
onment. The state decided not to 
appeal this judgment. There is no 
greater satisfaction than knowing 
that your legal efforts and skills 
have helped to save a man's life. 

"In 2009,1 traveled to Malawi on 
behalf of the International Senior 
Lawyers Project to consult with the 
Malawian government about the 
revision of its intellectual property 
laws. After my visit, I recommend¬ 
ed to the Malawi Law Commission 
that it proceed first with a revision 
of the Malawi Trademarks Act. 

The commission accepted my 
recommendation and I was able 
to render advice regarding the 
drafting of a revised Trademarks 
Act. This act is slowly making its 
way through the government for 
consideration and enactment. 

"Finally, I assisted the South 
Brooklyn Legal Services with a jury 
trial in federal court in Brooklyn last 
May brought by several minority 
residents of low-income areas of 
Brooklyn who had been swindled 
by a real estate company that pur¬ 
chased dilapidated properties and 
'flipped' them in quick sales to un¬ 
suspecting first-time homebuyers. 
The scheme was based upon the 
cooperation of subprime mortgage 
lenders who gave fire purchasers 
subprime loans on onerous terms 
that quickly went into default. We 
succeeded in obtaining a large fraud 
verdict against the defendants in a 
groundbreaking verdict." 

From David Dolinko: "I've 
been a law professor at UCLA 
since 1982.1 majored in math at 
Columbia, but after graduating 
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I came to UCLA as a graduate 
student in philosophy, interested 
initially in logic and the philoso¬ 
phy of mathematics. After years 
of what no one could consider 
meteoric progress toward a degree, 
and having decided I was not des¬ 
tined for greatness as a logician, I 
switched to law school, graduating 
in 1980. While clerking for a federal 
appellate judge, I completed the re¬ 
quirements for a philosophy Ph.D. 

I have been married since 1983 to a 
law school classmate whom I met 
when we were law review editors 
(no children). I have taught mostly 
criminal law courses and pub¬ 
lished a modest number of articles, 
mostly dealing with philosophical 
issues about the justification of 
criminal punishment. I spend my 
non-working time largely reading 
nonfiction, listening to music and 
growing old." 

Alan Yorker writes, "I head the 
Dual Addiction Program at the Tal¬ 
bott Recovery Campus in Atlanta, 
where I have lived since coming 
down south for grad school in 1972. 
Talbott by reputation is considered 
the treatment of choice for those 
members of the medical and health 
professions who have succumbed 
to the vagaries of addictive disease. 
It was the first treatment center of 
its kind when it began more than 
30 years ago and was founded by 
G. Douglas Talbott '49 P&S, who 
is now medical director emeritus. 
(Coincidentally, he and I share two 
other alma maters: The Hotchkiss 
School and UC San Francisco Medi¬ 
cal Center.) The Talbott institution is 
a state-of-the art facility based upon 
the latest research and clinical prac¬ 
tices and has a successful rate of 
treatment outcome. Patients come 
from all 50 states, Canada, Mexico 
and Europe. 

"The relevance for me to share 
with my classmates is that my four 
years at Columbia — which were 
special and shaping in many ways, 
mostly in acquiring a fascination 
with the world and all the people 
in it — were for the most part very 
unhappy personally. Having been 
led into a pre-med program of 
learning, I found myself strug¬ 
gling, depressed and unsure of the 
future. I did not apply to medical 
school and my family boycotted 
my graduation as a result. 

"But I discovered soon after 
graduation the field of psychol¬ 
ogy and mental health (which I 
had overlooked as an undergrad) 
and thus returned to campus 
to fulfill course requirements to 
attend graduate school in that 
field. As a result, I have been a 
licensed and practicing therapist 
for 35 years, engaged in private 
practice, university teaching and 
serving various appointments in 
my professional associations and 


on governmental licensing boards. 
The past 10 years at Talbott have 
provided me the opportunity to 
give care, guidance and compas¬ 
sion to those healers who have 
suffered in ways that confound 
the intuitive mind. I am grateful 
every day that I did not follow a 
path that would have certainly 
hurt me but instead learned to 
listen to my insides in authentic 
ways that allowed me to assist 
others in restoring the dignity that 
is deserved by all humans. I have 
never regretted the decision, and I 
am a happy man today as a result. 
Columbia was a place of personal 
discovery for me, as well as being 
the most intellectually stimulating 
place in my life. I cherish its place 
in my journey." 


Leo G. Kailas 

Reitler Kailas & 
Rosenblatt 

885 Third Ave, 20th FI. 
New York, NY 10022 
lkailas@reitlerlaw.com 

I was excited to hear from basket¬ 
ball team captain Frank Motley, 
who has been "deaning" at the 
Maurer School of Law at Indiana 
University for 30 years. Frank says 
that Christmas is fiscally draining 
because he has 19 grandkids. He 
plays golf with a handicap of 15 
and was happy to have attended 
the 2011 Homecoming game at 
Robert K. Kraft Field with Fred 
White, Stuart Reid '71, Mark Dur¬ 
ham and others. 

Speaking of Fred, he is a dean 
and professor of law at Texas Wes¬ 


president of the Hampshire District 
Medical Society. Geoff is proud 
of his two children, who are both 
employed, and of his wife, Donna, 
the associate dean of nursing for the 
University of Massachusetts at Am¬ 
herst. Geoff proudly added that he 
has repaid and then some the small 
grant that Bronx Science gave him 
to help with tuition at Columbia 
during his first year. 

Bravo, Geoff. 

Dan Feldman is a full-time aca¬ 
demic, having become an associate 
professor of public management 
at the John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice. Dan's 2010 book on the 
political process in New York, Tales 
from the Sausage Factory: Making 
Laws in New York State, still gets 
favorable media attention. 

In other book news, David 
Lehman's nonfiction work, A Fine 
Romance: Jewish Songwriters, Ameri¬ 
can Songs, won the 2010 Deems 
Taylor Award from the American 
Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. David writes, "I've 
given 'lectures with musical illustra¬ 
tions' based on the book in such 
places as Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New York, 

San Francisco and Washington, 

D.C., as well as in London. I also 
designed and wrote a library exhibit 
bearing the same title as the book. 
By May, it will have traveled to 57 
libraries nationwide. Also, The Best 
American Poetry 2011 recently ap¬ 
peared — it's the 24th volume in the 
annual series, which I established in 
1988.1 continue as the series editor." 

Ed Rutan reports: "I recently 
finished my ninth year as the 
city attorney for Salt Lake City. 



Alan Yorker '69 heads the Dual Addiction Program 
at the Talbott Recovery Campus in Atlanta. 


leyan School of Law and has been 
appointed to the American Bar As¬ 
sociation Accreditation Committee. 

Congratulations, Fred! 

Chuck Silberman's son, Jeff 
'08, graduated from Yale Law last 
spring and has secured a position 
with Skadden Arps in New York. 
Hopefully he will remember Co¬ 
lumbia as the springboard for his 
career as a lawyer! 

Paul Roth and Geoff Zucker 
(also my classmates at Bronx Sci¬ 
ence) reported on their careers as 
doctors. Paul practices medicine 
in the South Central Bronx, which 
he says has a significant popula¬ 
tion of HIV and Hepatitis C cases. 
Paul is engaged in noble work, 
as he is helping an indigent and 
underserved population. Geoff 
runs a gastroenterology practice in 
Northampton, Mass., is involved in 
the local community hospital and is 


With a sustainability- and human 
rights-minded mayor and city 
council, there always are lots of 
interesting legal issues to keep 
me challenged. In addition to my 
regular outdoor pursuits of skiing, 
hiking and gardening/landscap¬ 
ing, for the last couple of years I 
have been researching and writing 
a history of my great-great-grand- 
father's Civil War regiment — the 
179th New York Volunteers. I'm 
hoping to finish it by spring 2014, 
the 150th anniversary of the rais¬ 
ing of the regiment." 

From Spencer Cowan: "After 16 
years at UNC Chapel Hill, getting a 
Ph.D. in city planning and working 
at the Center for Urban and Region¬ 
al Studies, I accepted an offer to 
become v.p. for applied research at 
the Woodstock Institute in Chicago. 
My wife, Joy, and I live in Wilmette, 
in an apartment right on Lake 


Michigan, and at this writing were , 

preparing for winter. Our older 

daughter, Emily, moved to Santa 

Clarita, Calif., to get a master's in 

graphic design at CalArts, and our 

younger daughter, Hannah, lives in 

Norwalk, Conn., and works for Dia- * 

geo in its supply chain management 

leadership development program. 

Everything considered, life has been 

kind to us, and Joy and I are looking 

forward to an urban adventure, < 

with wind chill." 

Stephen Dydo traveled to the 
Indian Himalayas last summer. 

Stephen is a musician with eclec¬ 
tic tastes. Here are some addi- I 

tional items from his long report: 

"I did some playing in Taiwan 
this fall on guqin, a Chinese 
instrument with a deep classical 
repertory. My performances were | 

a mixture of traditional Chinese 
pieces and a piece I wrote for 
electric qin (my invention) and 
digital sounds. I even gave a 
short lecture in Chinese! Last year 
I got together a group from West¬ 
ern Connecticut State University 
and a nearby Tibetan Buddhist 
meditation center with the goal of 
bringing the Dalai Lama in to talk 
about creativity and compassion. 

Last week we got confirmation 
that he is coming on Thursday, 

October 18. What great news! 

Now we have to pray for his 

health.... < 

"A visual artist in England, 

Susan Haire, has been developing 

multimedia works with me for 

five years. Some of it can be seen at 

dydo-haire.com, although the web- | 

site needs an update. We are doing 

a big event next spring to mark the 

900th anniversary of Peterborough 

Cathedral. The plan is to have . 

artworks all around the cathedral 

— some of them monumental — 

with sound projected via infrared , 

to headphones, so the visitors will 

hear particular music depending 

on what they are looking at. Mostly 

I am teaching music six days a 

week. It doesn't pay very much 

and it 7 s exhausting, but it leaves 

my mornings free for composing 

and practicing. Also, although it 

surprises me every time I say it, I i 

love doing it." 

Jim Kunen writes, "I enjoyed 
going up to what we used to call 
Baker Field to watch the football 
team battle valiantly against Har- j 

vard and then triumph in a thrill¬ 
ing game against Brown. Things 
are looking up for next season. 

"Classmates searching for a 
meaningful second act (especially 
if they've been laid off) may find 
my new book of interest. Diary 
of a Company Man: Losing a Job, \ 

Finding a Life recounts my journey 
from student 'radical' to criminal j 

defense attorney to People journal¬ 
ist to Time Warner corporate com- i 
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munications flack to, at long last, a 
happy and useful life teaching ESL 
to immigrants at LaGuardia Com¬ 
munity College in Queens." 

I was happy to receive updates 
from so many classmates — keep 
up the good work, and send more 
news for next time! 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


jes200@columbia.edu 


Joshua Rubenstein: "I have just 
[October 2011] published my latest 
book, Leon Trotsky: A Revolution¬ 
ary's Life. It is a concise biography, 
part of the Jewish Lives Series of 
Yale University Press. I was at the 
92nd Street Y in NYC on February 
8, where writer Michael Scammell 
interviewed me about the book." 

Irwin Warren '74L: "In August, I 
was in Toronto to address the ABA 
House of Delegates at the ABA 
Annual Meeting on behalf of the 
Section of Litigation's proposal to 
adopt protocols for 'best practices' 
for litigating cross-border class 
actions (a subject that only lawyers 
would really care about, and which 
passed the House). As I was wait¬ 
ing for my resolution to be called, 
a debate ensued over another 
resolution, this one addressing 
better record-keeping and enforce¬ 
ment of gun registration laws 
(a subject that everyone should 
care about). From the floor, Mark 
Schickman '73 SIPA, '74L (whom I 
did not know was there) rose and 
spoke eloquently in favor of the 
resolution, which then promptly 
passed. So Mark — who is a major 
player in the California Bar and 
on the Board of Governors and 
Executive Committee of the ABA 
(we had worked together to get the 
ABA House of Delegates to adopt 
resolutions supporting pro bono 
representation of Guantanamo 
detainees a number of years ago) 

— and I took the opportunity to 
hold an impromptu mini-reunion 
on the floor of the House." 

Rob Smith: "Memory is like the 
Nixon tapes of Watergate fame: 
full of gaps. Who hasn't forgotten 
the name that goes with a familiar 
face, or failed to recall the outra¬ 
geous event everyone but you 
remembers in excruciating detail? 
My first semester at Columbia is 
one of these memory black holes. 
All of the great literature and 
esteemed professors are now a 
blur. My strongest memories are 
of good times at the Lion's Den in 
the basement of long-gone Ferris 
Booth Hall. Yet it is not memories 
of camaraderie and fun times as 
one might suspect but memories 
of my food service job. Two hours 
of work, 5-7 p.m., five days a 


week in exchange for a meal ticket. 
Sweet memories of burgers, fries 
and dirty dishes rather than the 
collected wisdom of the greatest 
minds in Western civilization? Yet 
it was inevitable. We remember the 
good times, when we rise to the 
top like cream, and consign stress¬ 
ful slogs to oblivion. 

"In class I was just one of many 
straight-A honor society types, 
common and unnoticed. It was a 
far cry from my elite high school 
days. Only in the Lion's Den was 
I a star once again. Nobody could 
sling burgers or keep the French 
fries sizzling like I could. In my 
senior year of high school and 
the summer before enrolling at 
Columbia, I worked at a classic 
diner near the interstate highway. 
A veteran kitchen crew and a wait¬ 
ress who could teach Mel and Flo 
a thing or two were my professors. 
They taught me to work with an 
economy of motion that churned 
out food as fast as humanly pos¬ 
sible. My last two weeks at the 
diner before leaving for Columbia 
was my master's seminar in short- 
order cooking. Only a mile from 
the county fairgrounds, we sold 
more food in the two-week run of 
the fair than we did in a normal 
month. I arrived at Columbia a 
fine-tuned cooking machine. 

"The manager at the Lion's Den 
didn't expect much from me, just 
another useless freshman showing 
up for two hours to get a meal 
ticket. Every day you rotated from 
one job to another, bus boy one 
day, dishwasher the next. But the 
first time I got behind the griddle 
and started turning out perfect 
burgers and golden fries, saying, 
'Call it out: rare, medium, well... 
next!' the manager called me his 
star. I was behind the griddle from 
then on — no more dishwashing 
for me! Business grew, just as the 
GM knew it would once he had a 
real cook. It became an intense two 
hours for me. I reeked of grease, 
but it was worth it: I was a star, 
and a star gets his perks. 

"Tons of food is thrown away 
every year at any large institu¬ 
tion. It cannot be avoided. All 
that uneaten and expired food at 
Columbia headed to the garbage 
room at the Lion's Den kitchen and 
I had dumpster diving dibs on all 
of it. At the end of my shift I would 
load up with goodies and sneak 
back to Hartley Hall via the tunnel 
to Livingston. I shared my bounty 
with one and all. There was always 
so much old food around, my nick¬ 
name became Maggot. Everyone 
knew me as Maggot or Mags. Only 
my closest friends knew me by 
my given name. Some shared in 
my bounty and had a feast; others 
were grossed out. 

"At a Sha Na Na event years 


later, I was recognized by band 
member Rob Leonard '70, '82 
GSAS, who ran up, hugged me 
and cried out the only thing he 
could remember, 'Maggot!'" 

Bob Brintz: "This March marks 
five years since my first symp¬ 
toms of ALS (amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, more commonly Lou 
Gerhig ['23]'s disease). The last 
time I checked in, I was still taking 
backpacking trips in the Grand 
Canyon and bent on taking many 
more. OK, so I miscalculated. No 
backpacking since early 2008. In 
January 2009,1 became unable to 
continue my solo law practice and 
started to receive Social Security 
disability benefits. In September 
2010,1 went into end-stage ALS — 
respiratory failure — and decided 
to take the road less traveled. For a 
more contemplative view of how I 
am doing, here is the beginning of 
a statement I recently posted on an 
ALS website, which is titled 'A Path 
to Survival': 

"'My experience with ALS ... 
began four years ago with an initial 
reaction of panic, fear, astonish¬ 
ment and disbelief; and a promise 
to my children that I would do 
everything in my power to stay 
alive. I have not discovered a path 
that assures survival. What I have 
learned is that the human spirit 
is capable of embracing the full 
measure of life's joy despite the 
presence of profoundly disabling 
disease. These have been years 
punctuated by growth in the area 
of well-being. 

"'There has been much passionate 
and at times contentious discussion 
among PLMers (members of patient- 
slikeme.com) regarding suicide by 
PALS (people with ALS) — some 
condemning it or critical, and others 
defending it. The decision whether 
or not to vent similarly evokes 
passionate dialogue. In a prior post 
involving the decision whether to go 
on a vent (a ventilator for life sup¬ 
port), I observed in part: 

"'The way I see it, the question 
whether or not to vent is funda¬ 
mentally not a question of what is 
the quality of life on a vent as op¬ 
posed to what is the quality of life 
with advanced ALS ... For most 
of us the vent question will come 
after we have already experienced 
profound loss of motor functioning 
and we are dependent on care¬ 
givers and assistive technology in 
almost every aspect of daily living. 
We will already have experienced 
unspeakable pain, frustration, fear 
and discomfort and have been 
rendered more vulnerable to po¬ 
tentially life-ending illnesses and 
mishaps. We will have seen the 
suffering of our loved ones as they 
watch us deteriorate. Each signifi¬ 
cant progression poses additional 
physical insults and limitations to 


adjust to and more losses of prior 
joys. The vent life will be more of 
the same. The "to vent or not to 
vent" decision-point provides a 
convenient and socially accept¬ 
able opportunity for a PALS to say 
"Enough. I don't want to continue 
to live this way. I'm ready to die." 

"'The specific physical and 
social circumstances affecting 
quality of life will vary for each of 
us. However, and I believe most 
importantly, our perception of our 
quality of life is ultimately subjec¬ 
tive, not objective (i.e., it is a state 
of mind and not ultimately defined 
by our physical state and external 
circumstances). Those of us who 
are able to cultivate the ability to 
focus on the positives, to remain 
calm and equanimious in the face 
of adversity ... will have the capac¬ 
ity to live vibrantly with ALS. 

"'I am not an ideologue. I speak 
from personal knowledge bom 
of my own direct experience. My 
essence is my mind, not my body. 
My essence is intact and fully func¬ 
tioning. Each day of life is a joyous 
gift and an opportunity to project 
love and kindness into the world. 

"'Personally, I am dismayed and 
astonished that only about 10 per¬ 
cent of PALS choose to vent while 
a disheartening 90 percent elect to 
die. I would like to offer a compas¬ 
sionate non-judgmental view of 
why I believe the decision to die 
is a tragic and avoidable waste of 
human potential. 

"'In sum I pray: May all who 
suffer from agitated minds find 
inner peace, a true happiness that 
vanquishes all suffering. May all 
who are afflicted with ALS find a 
path to joyful and vibrant living. I 
wish you long life.'" 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 


pappell@aol.com 


The clock is ticking! We are only a 
few months from our 40th Alumni 
Reunion Weekend — set for 
Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 
3 — and if you haven't signed up 
yet, you don't want to miss out. 

It's a great chance to visit campus, 
catch up with friends and enjoy the 
many multigenerational and class- 
specific activities on the schedule. 
Saturday also is Dean's Day, which 
means you'll have the opportunity 
to participate in Mini-Core Cur¬ 
riculum and Public Intellectual 
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Lectures and other events. For 
the most up-to-date information 
and — most important of all — to 
register, go to reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. You can also contact 
the Alumni Office staff listed at the 
top of the column. And be sure to 
check out the special reunion pre¬ 
view section in this issue of CCT. 

We begin our classmate news 
with an update from the corporate 
world, which is often underrep¬ 
resented in this column. A. Scott 
Anderson, who earned a master's 
in economics and international 
studies from Johns Hopkins, has 
been appointed a director of Merit 
Medical Systems, a manufacturer 
of devices used in cardiology, 
radiology and endoscopy. Scott 
also is president and CEO of Zions 
First National Bank, a leading 
commercial bank in the Inter¬ 
mountain Area. 

Gary Szakmary, chief human 
resources officer for Moog, now 
is a v.p. of the corporation as well. 
Gary joined Moog in 1981 and 
ultimately assumed responsibility 
for all of the company's human 
resources policies and programs. 
He began his career on the faculty 
of Case Western Reserve Univer¬ 
sity and later was a management 
psychologist at Personnel Research 
and Development Corp. Gary has 
an M.A. and Ph.D. in psychology 
from Princeton. 

Sherwin Borsuk has a some¬ 
what different administrative role, 
as president of Midstate Radiology 
Associates, a 10-person radiology 
group in central Connecticut. He'll 
retire from full-time practice at the 
end of this year. Sherwin and his 
wife, Ruth, who have been married 
37 years, live in Meriden, Conn., 
and have two children. Amaranth, 
who has a Ph.D. in English litera¬ 
ture, is married, lives in Somerville, 
Mass., and is earning a post-doc at 
MIT; she recently published a new- 
media poetry book called Between 
Page and Screen, a video of which 
can be found via Google. Ethan 
is a filmmaker with an extensive 
resume (check imdb.com). He lives 
in Brooklyn (where else?) and is 
shooting Europa. 

Also in the world of medicine, 
Ron Cohen lives in California, 
where he is a clinical professor in 
the pediatrics-neonatology depart¬ 
ment at Stanford. He says, "My 
wife, Aileen, is a Cornell alumna — 
forgivable because she saw the light 
and went to P&S for her next three 
degrees." Ron has three children: 
a daughter at St. Mary's College, 
a daughter in fourth grade and a 
son in second grade. "I love being 
at Stanford, but am glad I went to 
Columbia," he writes. "It is more 
rigorous, and I'd never have been 
able to study on a campus this gor¬ 
geous, with weather this good." 


Doug Altabef sends greetings 
from Rosh Pina, Israel. "My wife, 
Linda, and I, together with Eliza 
(12), the child of our old age, moved 
to Israel in 2009, where we host 
lots of friends touring the beautiful 
Upper Galilee. I am a senior partner 
at Matrix Asset Advisors, a bou¬ 
tique money management firm in 
midtown Manhattan. My partners 
have been kind enough to adjust 
to my telecommuting and actual 
monthly commuting. Breathtaking 
technology has been instrumental 
in making our move (and I suspect 
a great many others') possible. Life 
here has been wonderful, though 
I do miss my mother, our three 
older children (including Daniel 
'08), my brother, Rick '69, and many 
friends." 

Doug reconnected in Israel 
with Ken Abramowitz. "Ken has 
been nothing short of heroic in his 
many efforts on behalf of Israel. 

His philanthropic activities here 
are manifold, exemplary and 
inspiring." In his day job, Ken is a 


initiative, making the 100-block 
area around its campus in Detroit 
an attractive place to live, work 
and raise a family. William lives in 
Birmingham, Mich. 

In other (former) basketball 
player news, Rick Blank runs his 
insurance business in White Plains, 
N.Y. He sees Steve Pellino and, 
occasionally, Steve Messner, who is 
purportedly a professor in Albany. 
Rick recently won his sixth (!) con¬ 
secutive club championship at the 
Elmwood Country Club. 

Mike Amdurer has been in 
Denver for 20 years but believes his 
family has Africa in its blood: He 
was bom and lived in Cape Town 
for 10 years, his wife, Tia, lived in 
Nairobi, and now his daughter, 
Francesca, lives in Accra. If he can 
get his son, Zach, to North Africa, 
he says, "We'll have the continent 
covered." The family visited with 
Francesca in Ghana last August, 
touring there and in Togo. Mike is 
a business development manager 
for the environmental protection 


Josh Aronson '73 wrote, produced and directed 
Orchestra of Exiles, a documentary about the found¬ 
ing of the Palestinian Symphony. 


co-founder and managing general 
partner of NGN Capital, which he 
joined from The Carlyle Group in 
New York, where he was managing 
director and then senior adviser. 
Prior to joining Carlyle, Ken was an 
analyst at Sanford C. Bernstein & 
Co., where he covered the medical- 
supply, hospital-management and 
HMO industries for 23 years. 


Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 
betral@bellsouth.net 

I hope the past few months have 
started everyone's years on the 
right foot. 

Alan Aviles was named a trustee 
of the American Hospital Associa¬ 
tion. Alan was appointed by Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg in 2005 to lead 
the NYC Health and Hospitals 
Corp., the largest municipal health¬ 
care system in the nation, serving 
1.3 million. He was previously 
general counsel at HHC and is a 
former assistant attorney general. 
Alan lives in Brooklyn. 

William "Foley" Jones became 
CEO of Focus:HOPE in 2009 after 
a long career with Chrysler; the 
organization is dedicated to solu¬ 
tions to the problems of hunger, 
economic disparity, inadequate 
education and racial divisiveness. 
He has aided in the HOPE family 


and remediation arm of The Shaw 
Group; he handles "mostly hazard¬ 
ous waste and munitions cleanup 
for DoD." 

Phil Aarons earned a degree 
at the Law School, worked briefly 
in private practice and then went 
to work for former New York 
City Mayor Ed Koch, first as an 
assistant to Koch and then as head 
of what is now the NYC Economic 
Development Corp. He left in 1983 
to work for General Atlantic doing 
real estate investing, and in 1991 
founded Millennium Partners, a 
national real estate development 
firm, with Christopher Jeffries '72. 
Phil and high school sweetheart 
Shelley Fox are still wed 40 years 
later. They have one son, Zachary 
'13 Business. Phil is an involved 
alumnus, chairing the Art History 
Advisory Council, co-establishing 
the Millennium Scholarship pro¬ 
gram and teaching part of a course 
in the Art Administration program 
atTC. 

Josh Aronson has been making 
documentaries for a decade. He 
recently completed Orchestra of 
Exiles, about the founding of the 
Palestinian Symphony, which 
became the Israel Philharmonic in 
1948. The film centers on the Polish 
violinist Bronislaw Huberman, 
who convinced musicians fired by 
Hitler to help form a world-class 
orchestra in the desert outback, 
eventually saving almost 1,000 



Jews between 1933-39. It premieres 
this year (orchestraofexiles.com). 
Remarkable stuff, all around. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


f.bremer@ml.com 


This year most likely will be a 
watershed year for the Class of 
'74. More than half of us will move 
into our seventh decade (sounds 
even worse than turning 60). The 
retirement announcements will 
start to increase dramatically, and 
I predict the word "grandparent" 
also will gain in frequency in this 
column. I use a totally unscientific 
method to determine when we 
move from "middle age" to "gee- 
zerdom": counting the number of 
Class Notes pages before and after 
my column. In the Winter 2011-12 
issue, the column began on page 
24 out of 41 pages — still in the 
second half of Are Notes. However, 
I also want to point out that the 
Class Note of the oldest alumnus 
was from the Class of 1935 — 39 
years before us. The most recent 
column covers those who gradu¬ 
ated in 2011 — 37 years after us. 
Grease up your walkers! 

But in truth, the Class of '74 
is proving to be like the Ener¬ 
gizer Bunny. Doesn't seem we have 
much desire to enter into lives of 
golf and La-Z-Boy recliners. News 
keeps flowing in that shows how 
our classmates are using their 
lifetime experience of leadership 
and achievement to mount new 
challenges. For instance, our class is 
almost certainly the first to provide 
at one time the chairmen to both 
the Columbia College Alumni 
Association (Geoff Colvin) and the 
much younger. University-wide 
Columbia Alumni Association 
(George Van Amson). I was on 
campus for the Columbia Alumni 
Leaders Conference last fall and 
witnessed the vote to install George 
into this role. Also in attendance 
was Steve Kaplan (attending as 
chair of the Northern Connecticut 
Alumni Representative Committee, 
which interviews applicants to the 
College and Engineering). Steve is a 
v.p. at Michelson, Kane, Royster & 
Barger in Hartford, Conn. 

Few in the class have reinvented 
themselves as many times as Brad 
Higgins. After graduating from 
the Law School, Brad was an as¬ 
sociate at the law firm of Simpson, 
Thatcher & Bartlett on Wall Street. 
In the early '80s we found him at 
Goldman Sachs doing investment 
banking, and in the latter '80s he 
became a managing director at 
First Boston. Brad fell off my radar 
screen for a few years, but reap¬ 
peared in 2004 when he was living 
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I in Baghdad as CFO of the Coalition 

Provisional Authority. We next 
found him in Washington, D.C., as 
the assistant secretary of state for 
resource management and CFO. 

Brad now is a partner with the 
1 private equity group SOSVentures 

and runs its Connecticut office. The 
group recently has been acquiring 
a lot of old oil fields and then using 
new technologies (like horizontal 
drilling and "hacking") to rework 
them. Plans are afoot to take the 
project public in the near future. 

Also leaving the "walker grease" 
on the shelf are a few classmates 
! who sent news of career changes. 

After a long career involving 
media, Ashoka Varma (known to 
I us as "Shoke," but now profes¬ 

sionally using "Ash") has become 
| the CFO and COO at Human 

Resources International. The firm 
does executive consulting of CEOs, 
with 80-90 coaches around the 
globe. 

| A press release from the VLP 

Law Group in Palo Alto, Calif., in¬ 
forms us that intellectual property 
attorney Kent Cheng has joined 
its firm horn Cohen, Pontani, 
Lieberman & Pavane. Kent has a 
B.A. in chemical physics as well as 
a Ph.D. in chemistry horn Brandeis 
and a J.D. horn Pace. He has had 
extensive experience preparing 
and prosecuting patent applica- 
' tions before the U.S. Patent Office 

and those in Europe, Asia and 
elsewhere. The firm wrote: "Kent's 
extensive experience in Asia will 
help to strengthen and broaden the 
| geographic footprint of our firm. 

With the rapid growth of chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries in 
China and other Asian countries, 
we look forward to Kent/ s familiar- 
I ity with and connections to this 

important part of the world." 

From Wayne, N.J., comes word 
of a chance encounter. Dentist 
Frank Russo tells of being in Van 
| Cortlandt Park, in the Bronx, to run 

a New York Road Runners cross 
country race. In the finish area he 
was talking with a couple of fellow 
runners and discovered one of 
| them was Dan Gonzalez. (Haven't 

yet caught up with Dan, but the 
last we heard he was head of His¬ 
panic Marketing and Publishing 
Consultants in Manhattan. Hope 
to elaborate on this soon.) Frank 
writes that one of his few regrets 
in life was not taking track and 
cross country more seriously. He 
stopped running after high school 
and didn't pick it up again until 
I after dental school: "I've now been 

at it for more than 32 years, and 
I'm still a total geek, training up 
to 70 miles a week and competing 
regularly, including in state and 
| national championships." 

So why did I start this column 
with predictions of increasing 


retirement? Because I also received 
these two notes: 

Louis Klonsky says, "I am retir¬ 
ing from my position as senior staff 
geologist at Chevron after 33 years. 
The time went quickly. I moved 
from Bakersfield to Pasadena (both 
in California) and am going to 
teach a class in petroleum geology 
at a nearby Cal State. Other plans 
are not solidified, but I am going 
to take my time and enjoy things 
before I get too bored." Louis adds 
that his elder daughter, Jennifer, 
a social worker for Los Angeles 
County, gave birth to his first 
grandchild. His younger daughter, 
Michelle, works at a hedge fund in 
Los Angeles; she is in the process 
of earning an M.B.A. from USC. 
Louis and his wife, Geri, have been 
married "going on 35 years." 

Les Bryan, meanwhile, writes, 

"I suspect I am one of the few from 
our class who served long enough 
in the Navy to earn a retirement. I 
retired as captain from the Naval 
Reserve in 2003." There the note 
transitioned to commentary on my 
recent mention that Columbia has 
reinstated ROTC on campus: "I 
feel compelled to give my perspec¬ 
tive on the return of NROTC to 
Columbia, a move I see as positive 
for Columbia and even more so 
for the Navy. No doubt there will 
now be a core of students who 
will bring a different perspective 
and background. After all, the 
Peloponnesian Wars look different 
to someone who will serve at sea 
than to someone headed for law or 
medical school. More importantly, 
we need more scholars in the 
military as the role of our forces 
becomes more and more involved 
with building bridges between cul¬ 
tures. My time in the military was 
a constant struggle against narrow 
attitudes that American influence 
needs to come from the barrel of 
a gun. I wish there had been more 
officers from Columbia during my 
time in the service." 

As I still live in Momingside 
Heights, I sometimes find myself 
dining at Tom's Restaurant. Very 
often I encounter "Pete," who 
many will remember as the hand¬ 
some, dark-haired young man 
who served us. These days he is 
a white-haired, still-handsome 
60-year-old who greets me with 
"Hello, old timer!" When I recently 
mentioned that few of the current 
wait staff know the phrases we 
heard in our time at Tom's — 
"stretch one" (pour a Coke) or 
"bum one" (grill a hamburger) — 
he responded that this would not 
have been the case with one of our 
favorite waitresses, Betty. 

So there you have it. Not every 
column is about doctors, lawyers, 
investment bankers and rich phi¬ 
lanthropists. The class also has a lot 


of members who are involved in 
professions as diverse as geology, 
the Navy and executive coach to 
CEOs. Don't hesitate to send in an 
update of your own life story — 
we would all like to hear it! 
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Randy Nichols 

734 S. Linwood Ave. 
Baltimore, MD 21224 


rcnl6@columbia.edu 


This is going to be even more of a 
personal and rah-rah-Columbia set 
of notes than usual. In October, I 
joined a group of other Columbia 
University alums, staff and sup¬ 
porters for the Columbia Alumni 
Association (CAA) Alumni Leaders 
Weekend. In past years. I've come 
back to my first adult home — the 
Big Apple — for the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association (CCAA) 
Leadership Conference. This year, 
the two were combined for the first 
time. I was humbled and blown 
away by the people I met, rubbed 
elbows with and engaged with. 

Of course, I saw classmates and 
already-great friends, too. Ira Malin 
(owner of QuikBook hotel booking 
site), who has assumed increasing 
responsibilities for the CCAA and 
the Columbia College Fund, at¬ 
tended, and he and I spent much of 
the conference together. On Friday 
night, we attended a panel discus¬ 
sion and reception on innovation 
(the intellectual, not musical kind) 
at Jazz at Lincoln Center. 

It's an interesting time for the 
College and the University, with 
an interim dean of the College, a 
new campus to prepare for and the 
ongoing discussion (and strength¬ 
ening) of the Core Curriculum. The 
schedule included a session for 
College attendees at which Dean 
James J. Valentini spoke — without 
notes — for almost an hour. What 
an engaging and dynamic man! The 
College is in very capable hands. 

Lunch was billed as "Lunch 
with the Trustees." It was that 
and more. I sat at a table with Bill 
Campbell '62, '64 TC, former Lions 
football coach and now chair of 
the trustees. After a few minutes, 
he and President Lee C. Bollinger 
got up and did the "Lee and Bill" 
show for almost an hour. They 
make a great pair and, speaking 
as someone who isn't actively 
involved in the day-to-day and 
long-term University issues, it was 
a compelling delivery and full of 
information. I spent part of Satur¬ 
day making rounds of the campus 
to find some of my favorite iconic 
sculptures and to see what was 
new and what's been moved. 

The Alumni Medalist Gala in 
Low Library on Saturday was 
incredibly touching. Neil Selinger, 
our dear departed classmate (col 


lege.columbia.edu/ cct/ fallll / obit 
uaries2), posthumously received 
a CAA Alumni Medal. His wife, 
Rima Grad '75 Barnard, and all 
three of the Selinger daughters — 
Hannah '02, Emily '12 and Julia '15 
— were there, and I was honored 
to greet each one. A video was 
shown for each group of medalists, 
but the legacy video was about 
Neil alone. Well, not quite alone — 
Richard Witten appeared several 
times, as did Neil, Rima and the 
girls and other special people in 
Neil's life. There was even a quick 
flash of a picture of Neil, Ira, some¬ 
one else and me — my eyes were 
too full of tears to take it all in. 

You will be hearing more from 
the CAA, as well as the CCAA, 
the College Fund, classmates and 
others. As a professional whose 
entire career has been serving the 
information needs of colleges and 
universities around the world, I am 
excited at the new opportunities 
and information they all bring to 
supporting alma mater. 

Other Columbia events took 
place in the fall. Ira Malin, Bob 
Schneider and other regulars met 
under the Big Tent at Homecom¬ 
ing and then went on to cheer the 
Lions to their loss to Penn. I was 
going to say, "Lions know how to 
lose football games graciously." But 
then I might be banned, as the CU 
Marching Band was — temporar¬ 
ily, anyway — for "making fun of 
the team." I won't repeat Specta¬ 
tor's retort, but will its comment: 
"The Ivy fun police have lost their 
damned minds!" Bob and Ira also 
represented the class at the Society 
of Columbia Graduates' annual din¬ 
ner and presentation of the Great 
Teacher Award. 

Finally, on to other news. 

Double Crescent, a show featuring 
10 artists, five from New Orleans — 
the Crescent City — and five from 
Istanbul, was the opening show of 
the new C24 gallery, in Chelsea, co¬ 
founded by Mel Dogan. "Galleries 
don't just happen by themselves," 
said the curator of the exhibit, toast¬ 
ing the owners. "Art doesn't just 
happen by itself." 

After 40 years of living overseas 
and a stint in Sarasota, Ha., Peter A. 
Garza-Zavaleta moved back to his 
place of birth in Brownsville, Texas. 
Through the University of Texas 
Center for Hispanic Achievement, 
he now teaches high school-age 
foreign students who are highly 
prepared academically but need to 
learn English. The center provides 
students with academically chal¬ 
lenging courses in mathematics 
and science in their home language, 
enabling them to continue their 
growth and not fall behind because 
of language deficiency. Peter also 
goes back to Barcelona, where he 
maintains a residence, as often 
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as possible, traveling throughout 
Europe while abroad. He is an 
accomplished painter, exhibiting 
and competing in the art scene 
and growing spiritually as well as 
artistically with his art. 

Under an umbrella he calls 
"Nudging the Imagination," Ste¬ 
ven Krasner now conducts interac¬ 
tive classroom writing workshops. 
He also is a children's book author 
and a mostly retired sports writer 
who covers the Red Sox and Patri¬ 
ots for ESPN's website. His work 
at Thalberg Elementary School in 
Southington, Conn., fortifying kids 
with strong literacy and writing 
skills, was reported on in the local 
press. Steve also conducts writing 
workshops via Skype. A month or 
so ago he was in Russia — well, via 
Skype — helping Russian students 
who are learning English to create 
their own stories. 

Steve and his wife, Susan Oclas- 
sen, most recently on the Inter¬ 
national Board of Trustees for 
Designation Imagination, have 
been happily married for 34 years. 
They have three children: Amy, 
who is a social worker at Mass. 
General Hospital, working with 
youngsters afflicted with cystic 
fibrosis and their families; Jeff, who 
works for Fidelity in Rhode Island; 
and Emily, who works in retail lo¬ 
cally. Steve has fond and touching 
memories of Neil Selinger, too. 

Professor of neurology, engi¬ 
neering and public policy Mat¬ 
thew Rizzo practices, researches 
and teaches from his base at Iowa. 
His clinical specialties include be¬ 
havioral neurology and cognitive 
neurosciences, and his research 
interests include aging and 
dementia, driving performance 
and driving simulations involving 
neurological diseases. 

Woven into Dean Valentini's 
CAA comments was a mention of 
the College's last two valedictori¬ 
ans and salutatorians. As a former 
chair of the chemistry department. 
Dean Valentini noted with pride 
that all four were science majors. 
Margot Lazow '11, daughter of 
Stewart Lazow and his wife, He- 
laine, was one of them — she was 
her class' valedictorian. Margot 
will no doubt be appearing regu¬ 
larly in our Class Notes, as I will 
continue reporting on classmates 
for years to come. 

A recent article by Moses Luski 
made me think again of the Core. 

In What's Due Process Got To Do 
With It: The True Danger of 'Robo 
Signings'and 'Rocket Dockets', 

Moses quotes the Magna Carta 
(and gets bonus points for the pop 
culture reference as well) while 
condemning "unprincipled adju¬ 
dications in the foreclosure arena." 
Could sound like lawyer-speak to 
some, but provides a compelling 


rationale to us (educated) laymen! 
(We studied the Magna Carta in 
CC, as I verified in my Columbia 
University Press edition, given to 
me as a wedding present by Steve 
Eichel'76.) 

On Sunday of the CAA week¬ 
end, Bob Schneider and his wife, 
Regina Mulahy '75 Barnard, joined 
me for lunch and a quick tour of 
the Museum of Modern Art. We 
only had time and energy to see 
the de Kooning retrospective, one 
floor of the permanent galleries 
and the sculpture garden. So many 
of the pieces are also dear, longtime 
"friends." After identifying and 
commenting on so many pieces, 
Regina asked if I had been an art 
history major. As many of you 
know, I was a religion major, as 
were Terry Mulry and Sigmond 


Michael) Worcester and many oth¬ 
ers. If enough of them write, I'll do 
a themed section in an upcoming 
Notes. 

I haven't heard from any of you 
on your summer reading lists, 
and am always looking for items 
to include here. Calls, emails and 
even snail mail are welcome. If you 
prefer, you can submit items to me 
directly via CCT's web submission 
form: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. Full disclosure: 

I use bots, agents, spies, Facebook, 
Linkedln and any and all media to 
find out about you, and I use what 
I find. Be warned and aware, or 
read about yourself in these pages. 
(Other correspondents and I agree 
that we sometimes write fiction 
liberally sprinkled with facts!) 

In closing, let me repeat the "3-2- 


Director Bill Condon '76 broke box office records 
in the United States and abroad for his latest film. 
The Twilight Saga: Breaking Dawn , Part 1. 


Wissner-Gross. (Terry and I chat¬ 
ted before my NYC weekend, but 
just couldn't arrange compatible 
schedules. Neither could Fran Mi- 
narik and I, but we'll keep trying.) 

Speaking of Fran, Terry and 
Sig makes me think about other 
religion connections to Columbia. 
When I get to campus, I always try 
to visit St. Paul's Chapel, where I 
was confirmed, served occasion¬ 
ally as chapel verger and also was 
married just after graduation. This 
time, I was disappointed to find 
that I could not get into St. Paul's 
at all! I used to walk into Campus 
Security in Low, get the keys and 
take friends on midnight tours of 
the catwalk and high balconies, up 
in the cupola. 

When I was in Glee Club, and 
Gregg Smith was director, I showed 
him those spaces. (My buddy. Norm 
Nicolais '76E, was file permanent 
verger our senior year, which is 
why he graduated a year later.) The 
recordings that the Glee Club did 
with the Gregg Smith Singers had 
the GSS soloists singing from those 
"inaccessible" spaces. Bruce Grivetti 
was on some of the tours, and I can't 
remember if Peter Garza-Zavaleta 
and/or Mukund Marathe were, 
too. Remind me, guys! St. Paul's, 

Earl Hall, the academic study of 
religion, my conversion and mar¬ 
riage at Columbia and the many 
fond memories they all invoke are 
and will continue to be a part of my 
strong connection to Columbia! 

Then, there also are our class¬ 
mates who have religious vocations 
as careers: Fr. John (CJ) McCloskey 
(who still hopes to return to the East 
Coast in the spring), Fr. Moses (ne 


1 Challenge" that Dean Valentini 
issued to the Class of 2012 and 
repeated to us during his recent 
remarks. "Make a commitment to 
give to Columbia for three years. 
Convince two of your friends to 
do the same. Give 1 percent of 
your income." All of us who are 
also Class Agents could consider 
increasing that amount — after all, 
we graduated more than 35 years 
ago. Might 4 percent or 5 percent 
be more appropriate for us now? 

Best wishes. Go Lions and 
Stand, Columbia! 



Clyde Moneyhun 

Boise State University 
Department of English 
200 Liberal Arts Building 
1910 University Dr. 

Boise, ID 83725 


clydemoneyhun@ 

boisestate.edu 


The latest directorial effort of Bill 
Condon has broken box office re¬ 
cords both in the United States and 
abroad: The Twilight Saga: Breaking 
Dawn, Part 1 is the third film in 
the popular teen vampire series 
and is only the first installment 
in this long tale's conclusion. Bill 
also directed Dreamgirls and wrote 
the film adaptation of Chicago. His 
screenplay for Gods and Monsters 
won an Oscar in 1998. [Editor's 
note: CCT profiled Condon in 
March/ April 2006: college.colum 
bia.edu / cct_archive / mar_apr06 / 
featuresl.php.] 

I do love to hear from you, fel¬ 
lows! Send your news in any form 
and I'll turn it into acceptable prose. 
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David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb,IL 60115 
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I unfortunately don't have much 
to report this time but our 35th 
reunion is right around the comer, 
which I hope means everyone will 
be reconnecting, swapping news 
and having fun. Just be sure to tell 
me about it afterward! 

For those who haven't marked 
their calendars, the dates are 
Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 3. 
In the works are plans for cocktail 
receptions, class-specific panels, 
special tours and, of course, our 
class dinner on Saturday. Saturday 
also is Dean's Day, which means 
you'll have the opportunity to par¬ 
ticipate in Mini-Core Curriculum 
and Public Intellectual Lectures 
and other events. 

For the most up-to-date informa¬ 
tion — and more importantly, to 
sign up — go to reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. You also can contact 
the Alumni Office staff listed at the 
top of the column. Finally, be sure 
to check out the special reunion 
preview section in this issue of CCT. 

As 2012 began, I found I had one 
kid (Caitlin, 18) going off to college 
next year, and another (Colin, 21) 
finishing at the same time. My 
mom once told me that the "college 
years" are the most difficult ones for 
parents: I thought she was just talk¬ 
ing about financing, but now I won¬ 
der if she meant more than that. To 
judge by comments of recent years, 
many classmates seem to be taking 
these years in stride. (Or maybe 
not!) Please write in to let me know; 
or, for that matter, please just write 
in! With good wishes to all. 


Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 
mnemerson@snet.net 

Thanks to everyone, as the class 
was in a communicative mood 
and we have a good deal of 
information. If you don't see your 
comments, stay tuned for the next 
edition. 

Alvin C. Powell, who has been 
in a nephrology medical practice 
for 21 years, writes: "My wife, 
Tracey, and I have three adult 
children. I have had a chance to 
do medical missionary work in 
Honduras and Haiti, and that has 
been a rewarding experience. I 
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encourage others to share their 
gifts. Search for 'War on Cholera' 
on YouTube to get a glimpse of my 
experiences." 

While one Columbian runs for 
reelection from Washington, D.C., 
our own Hugh McGough — who 
was on his third bid for judicial of¬ 
fice — last November was elected 
a magisterial district judge in Pitts¬ 
burgh. "I've been practicing law 
for 20 years, following 10 years as a 
print and TV journalist in the '80s," 
he says. "My partner, Kris Rust, is 
a public high school music teacher. 
I've recently completed a two-year 
term as chair of the Allegheny 
County Human Relations Com¬ 
mission, and am outgoing solicitor 
for the City of Pittsburgh Citizen 
Police Review Board. Kris and I 
visit NYC twice a year for theatre, 
museums and friends. I was 
recently reunited with Pittsburgh 
native Richard Levy, whose sister, 
Debbie Levy McKenney, was a big 
help in my judicial campaign." 

Also in politics, Mark Axinn 
writes, "I am finishing my second 
year as chairman of the New York 
State Libertarian Party.... Clearly a 
pro-market, anti-war philosophy 
appeals more and more to the 
American public as the Demopubli- 
cans look more and more alike and 
pass the same old big government 
programs (e.g.. Bush signs Patriot 
Act, Obama signs extension; Bush 
institutes greatest corporate welfare 
program in U.S. history, Obama 
promptly continues TARP bail¬ 
outs). While the Libertarian Party 
does not have the following of the 
two statist parties, I am proud to 
be a small part of the good fight for 
individualism and freedom." 

Chester Zahn succinctly notes: 

"I am a practicing gastroenterolo¬ 
gist in Southern California, raising 
three kids and there does not seem 
to be enough time for them. I keep 
in touch with Columbia College 
schoolmates." 

Ed Shockley's play publishing 
company, YouthPLAYS.com, 
enjoyed its first profitable quarter 
in its four-year history of licensing 
works for young actors. Ed's own 
play. The Milli Vanilli Orchestra, is 
now in print. He writes, "I have 
been commissioned to write a 
work on urban violence in Phila¬ 
delphia (highest murder rate in the 
nation). We'll premiere in June as 
part of the Commotion Festival. 
Unfortunately, Sundance passed 
on my film directing debut. Turn¬ 
ing Left 2 Go Right, a documentary 
about the nation's only public high 
school run by the department of 
social services. Trailers are up at 
mosaictheatreproductions.com." 

Robert Muirhead was quite 
nostalgic in his note: "I've thought 
so many times of what I would 
share with everyone: reflections 



on the importance of the liberal 
arts education afforded me at Co¬ 
lumbia; memories of times spent 
at the Quad, Baker Field, The West 
End, Mama Joy's and so on; the 
story about my catching up with 
former track coach Pete Schuder 
when I visited my son for Parents' 
Weekend at Boston University; 
expressions of sadness at the loss 
of my freshman year roommate 
and teammate Bob Murach in the 
tragedy of 9-11.1 guess all of it. 

"Yet, what I enjoy most is find¬ 
ing out what classmates have done 
with their lives following the leg- 
up we received at alma mater. So, 
here goes: I am married 32 years 
to my wonderful wife, Susan (Per¬ 
reault), whom I met during spring 
break our junior year; we celebrate 
March 10 every year. We celebrated 
the weddings of our two oldest, 
Rob and Jessica, to wonderful 
spouses in 2010, and our youngest, 
Eleanor, graduates from Stonehill 
College this spring. 

"After business school at NYU, 
the C.P.A. exam and the obligatory 
stint in public accounting, I took 
up a career in banking and insur¬ 
ance culminating in CFO roles with 
regional property and casualty 
insurers and several smaller finan¬ 
cial institutions. Eight years ago, 

I became senior consultant with 
an international consultancy and 
have never looked back. The work 
is interesting and challenging, and 
I've found it satisfying to come to a 
client, work to solve their problems 
and then ride off into the sunset 
(well, to the next assignment, 
anyway). The only downside is 
the increasing amount of travel the 
work has entailed. 

"I've always been proud of my 
Columbia affiliation and wear the 
light blue with some small amount 
of pride. The school was — and 
remains — a special place and a 
special experience!" 

Judge Joe Greenaway admits, 
"Now I know we're getting old. My 
son, Joe, is about to graduate from 
Occidental College and my daugh¬ 
ter is in middle school. I am having 
fun on the Court of Appeals and am 
teaching my Supreme Court semi¬ 
nar at the College. My wife, Ronnie, 
and I are chugging along. We love 
getting back to campus. Hope to see 
you all around." 

Alec Bodkin has an interest¬ 
ing tale: "In 1977, a few of us met 
once a week in Fumald Hall for a 
philosophy study group; we read 
aloud short works of Nietzche and 
Wittgenstein that leant themselves 
to late-night talk. The regulars were 
Gerry Mryglot '77, Mike Collins 
'77, Ken Sacharin '79, Ben Miller '79 
and me. 

"One of my kids, Sam '13, was 
home for the intersession break. 
And one Saturday, he and I joined 


Ben (now a psychology professor) 
in Brookline, along with his dad (a 
retired sociologist) and a friend of 
ours from our rival institution, Chi¬ 
cago, who now runs a cancer lab at 
MIT. We discussed a short work of 
David Hume's. A few weeks later, 
Ken (retired young from the ad¬ 
vertising world) visited from NYC 
and joined in for another Saturday 
afternoon session. So the Great 
Books infatuation lives on here in 
the suburbs of Boston!" 

Joseph Giovannelli writes, "In 
May 2010, after almost 10 years as 
associate dean at NYU's Steinhardt 
School of Education, I was appoint¬ 
ed v.p. for finance and operations at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronx- 
ville. New York. After a quarter- 
century spent working at places like 
NYU and Columbia — institutions 
so large that they can practically be 
seen from outer space — I thought it 
would be fun to be CFO at a college 
so small that people tend to miss it 
while driving past. 

"Trying to hold together a small, 
under-endowed, liberal arts college 
in the current economic environ¬ 
ment is a challenge, but it's a great 
place, full of talented people who 
are committed to the liberal arts 
and to undergraduate teaching and 
learning. It has a lovely campus 
full of old trees whose only prob¬ 
lem has been a tendency to knock 
over power lines during storms 
(such as Hurricane Irene), leaving 
students with no place to recharge 
iPhones and iPads. 

"Anybody whose high-schooler 
wants his or her college to be small, 
intense and near-but-not-in New 
York City should look us up." 

Chuck Geneslaw declares, "The 
most important thing is that last 
year I celebrated 30 years of mar¬ 
riage. It amazes me; I have often 
said that, as far as my love life has 


gone, I went from the sublime to 
fire ridiculous, only in reverse. 

"I also was fortunate enough 
to make my second trip to Peru 
with Operation Smile just before 
the holidays. I got a call a few days 
before the mission was to begin 
and, thanks to the graciousness 
and flexibility of my colleagues 
(and wife), I was able to change my 
schedule within 24 hours and go. 
This one, lucky for aging me, was 
a bit shorter but just as sweet and 
rewarding as the last one. Though 
arduous and exhausting, it is an 
opportunity for 'real doctoring' — 
taking care of people in great need 
— without giving a moment's 
thought to such mundane but 
foolish distractions as malpractice 
insurance, health insurance cover¬ 
age, accounts receivable and other 
realities that, of necessity, get in the 
way of enjoying the best part of my 
profession. I hope to have many 
opportunities to participate in mis¬ 
sions in the future." 

Stephen Gruhin is excited about 
having a child join the Columbia 
family: "My oldest, Whitney, gradu¬ 
ated from Emory University last 
May and recently completed her 
first semester at Mailman, where 
she is working toward a master's 
in public health. Whitney lives on 
West 91st and Broadway, and while 
all of her classes are on the Medical 
School campus, she prefers study¬ 
ing in, of all places, Butler Library. 
Five years ago, I exhorted her to 
apply to the College. She refused, 
arguing that she could not see her¬ 
self living in NYC. Fast forward to 
the present, and she is ecstatic to be 
in a great studio apartment on the 
Upper West Side. Go figure!" 

Daniel Kohn writes, "I have 
been the rabbi of a village in the Ju¬ 
daean hills, just south of Jerusalem, 
for 20 years. I teach pathways and 
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practices for deepening spiritual 
consciousness to private groups 
and in various institutions. I am 
married, father of seven, grandfa¬ 
ther to six." 

Dr. Steven D. Wexner reports, 

"I am at the Cleveland Clinic 
Florida in Weston and president 
of the American Society of Colon 
and Rectal Surgeons (ASCRS). I 
recently completed my term as 
president of the American Board 
of Colon and Rectal Surgery, and 
I also am a past president of the 
Society of American Gastrointesti¬ 
nal and Endoscopic Surgeons. The 
ASCRS includes more than 3,000 
surgeons, the ABCRS is the certify¬ 
ing body for all colorectal surgeons 
and SAGES is the largest general 
surgery society in the country, with 
more than 7,000 members. I was 
recently appointed to the Commis¬ 
sion on Cancer, the organization 
that accredits all of the cancer 
centers in the approximately 6,000 
hospitals in the United States." 

Gary Becker's wife, Barbara, 
reports that he is busy with real 
estate investment in the non-robust 
Michigan market. Their daughter 
is recently engaged and their son 
is graduating from Michigan this 
spring. 

James "Huck" Hill writes "2011 
was a dickens of a year. My brother- 
in-law and great friend, Jordan 
Piaster '80, died from multiple my¬ 
eloma in February at the end of an 
excruciating 20-month struggle. My 
agency, the OTS, was abolished by 
the Dodd-Frank regulatory reform, 
ceased to exist as of July and I now 
work with the OCC in the Licensing 
Division in New York. 

"However, my wife, Kristi 
Piaster '78 Barnard, and our three 
sons traveled to Amsterdam, Berlin 
and Prague to pursue the arts and 
sample the crafts of those talented 
and tolerant people in the summer. 
And in January, I began portraying 
Mark Twain in an NEA program. 
The Big Read, as we present The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer out loud 
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to our communities on Staten 
Island. So, I look forward to 2012, 
and hope that health and harmony 
prevail." 

Russell Frazer has been busy 
as a volunteer interviewer for ap¬ 
plicants to the College through the 
Alumni Representative Committee 
(studentaffairs.columbia.edu/ ad 
missions/ alumni/volunteers.php) 
and was reelected as vice chair 
of the Aerospace and Electronic 
Systems/Technical Management 
Society of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineers. 

Peter Samis works at the San 
Francisco Museum of Modem Art, 
where his team develops all the 
interpretive media for audiences 
on-site and online (sfmoma.org/ 
explore). He writes, "This year 
we received a grant from the 
Kress Foundation to travel to and 
document practices at avowedly 
'visitor-centered' museums: both 
what that looks like in the galleries 
and what it takes behind the scenes 
to make such a transformation 
happen." 

Amittai Aviram reports, "My 
partner, Octavio Zaya, and I are 
back to living in the Big Apple 
— on West 135th Street, a block 
from the Schomburg Center. I am 
working on my computer science 
dissertation at Yale, on determinis¬ 
tic parallelism, and therefore com¬ 
muting to New Haven a few days 
a week. I interned last summer and 
the summer before at Google-NYC 
headquarters. My son, Blake, is in 
his last semester of Fordham Law 
and plans to start at Kirkland & 
Ellis this fall." 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


On August 4, Andy Semons was 
legally married to his partner of 10 
years, Paul Friese, in the first same- 
sex civil ceremony performed in 
their hometown of Southold, N.Y., 
on the North Fork of Long Island. 
Andy is a founding partner of 
SPUR Partners, a marketing and 
management consultancy based in 
Manhattan, and Paul is advertising 
production manager of the East 
Hampton Star. 

As we say at Cedars Sinai, here 
in Los Angeles, mazel tov! 

In September, Pedro R. Segarra 
relocated from New York City and 
joined Hampton Gynecology in 
Southampton, N.Y. 

As we say at Cedars Sinai, here 
in Los Angeles, oy vey! 

Jeffrey D. Tolkin, co-chairman 
and CEO of World Travel Holdings 
in Port Washington, N. Y., writes, 
"With all the turmoil in the world, I 
wanted to take a moment to express 


good wishes to those who have 
enriched my life and who I am privi¬ 
leged to call a friend. All the best." 

Californian Andrew Coulter 
confirms that "Los Angeles is the 
car capital of the world, allowing 
me to spend much free time indulg¬ 
ing in the car culture. The highlight 
of last year, and my main contribu¬ 
tion, was the annual Palos Verdes 
Concours d'Elegance, now the best 
classic car show in Los Angeles. 
Showcasing rolling art, it features 
only classic cars, 25 years old or old¬ 
er. See it in September. Any contact 
from fellow alumni car aficionados 
is welcome (andrew.coulter@opco. 
com). Greetings to all!" 

Rolando T. Acosta '82L was 
appointed a Columbia University 
trustee, effective last September. He 
writes, "I think you know of the 
life-transforming experience I had 
in the College, especially through 
our unique Core. The opportunity 
to give back to Columbia was sim¬ 
ply not an offer I could refuse." 

Lots of news from Charles Skop: 
"Following several years as a solo 
practitioner on Long Island, in 
20081 joined the law firm of Meyer, 
Suozzi, English & Klein in Garden 
City, N.Y., where I am a member 
(partner) of the firm. I practice in 
the corporate department handling 
mergers and acquisitions, business 
formations, financing and corporate 
governance. I continue to find the 
practice of law most stimulating 
and rewarding. 

"My wife, Joanne, and I celebrat¬ 
ed our 30th wedding anniversary 
last summer with a trip to England 
and Scotland, where, among other 
things, we visited the great whisky 
distilleries of Islay in the southern 
Hebrides. Joanne teaches kinder¬ 
garten in Franklin Square on Long 
Island. 

"Our middle daughter, Helaina, 
is an M.D./Ph.D. candidate at P&S 
(Class of 2012). Although she lives 
in Washington Heights and her 
research and classes are primarily 
uptown, she takes time out of her 
busy schedule to enjoy the singular 
pleasures of the Momingside 
campus. 

"Our oldest daughter, Naomi 
Skop Richter, has an M.S.W. from 
the Hunter College School of Social 
Work and is a program associate 
at the Jewish Funders Network, an 
organization of family founda¬ 
tions, public charitable groups and 
individuals based in New York. 
Naomi was married in November 
to Dr. Joseph Richter, a pediatrician 
and founder of Hudson Heights 
Pediatrics, a group practice located 
in upper Manhattan. Joe also is 
an assistant clinical professor of 
pediatrics at P&S. He proposed to 
Naomi on College Walk last April, 
with the Columbia University 
Marching Band (hired especially 


for the occasion) playing in the I 

background. You can watch the 

proposal on YouTube by searching 

for 'A CUMB Love Connection.' . 

"Our youngest daughter, 

Pamela, graduated last May from 
Maryland with a degree in psy¬ 
chology and is a teacher's assistant i 

at the Association for Children 
with Down Syndrome on Long 
Island. 

"The entire Skop family greatly j 

enjoys our annual participation in 
Limmud N.Y., a Jewish learning 
conference that takes place each 
year on the Martin Luther King 
Jr. holiday weekend in upstate J 

New York." < 

David Friedman '83 P&S up- | 

dates us with great news. "I am de- j 

lighted to report that our son, Dan¬ 
iel, was accepted early decision to j 

the Class of 2016. Based upon my 
experience, he will soon embark 
upon an intellectual journey that 
has no equal. I learned medicine 
at P&S, but I learned how to think | 

at Columbia College. The nearby 
photo was taken last February (the 
first of many visits) and captures 
the excitement of that day." 

Robert C. Klapper: "I was sit¬ 
ting in one of my favorite places 
in Los Angeles for pizza — it's j 

near the UCLA campus and it has 
a phenomenal slice of Sicilian — 
called Lamonica's (in case you visit 
one day). As I was quietly eating ! 

this delicious combination of ^ 

dough, cheese and sauce, I glanced 
at the wall and saw a framed NYC 
subway map, circa 1970s. The 
point of the map was to showcase 1 

the locations of the classic NYC 
pizza places that this Los Angeles j 

establishment feels connected to. 

I describe this scene for a reason: 

It is because in my opinion, the I 

purpose of this column is to trigger 

in your mind a Columbia College 

memory. This map did such a 

thing for me, and I started flashing 

back to my experiences getting to j 

and from Columbia when I went 

home for vacations. (I was not 

a commuter, but I am from Far 

Rockaway, the furthest point and 

the last stop on the A-train.) 

"My journey was a difficult one, 
like it was for many. My college ex¬ 
perience and the Core Curriculum 
came at a very high price. Dealing 1 

with the stops in East New York— 
where shady characters of all kinds 
entered my subway car, threatening 
my life with each ride — was one 
of the many challenges that came 1 

with the trip to West 59th Street and 
the change to the IRT to get to those j 

gates on West 116th Street. 

"We were blessed to have the at¬ 
mosphere created by deans such as 
Peter Pouncey and presidents like 
Michael Sovem '53, who made the i 

intellectual environment so stimu¬ 
lating. For me, the alchemy that j 
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turned jingling subway tokens into 
a pocketful of diamonds came from 
learning how to think. As David 
Friedman says in his note, medical 
school made me a doctor, but the 
College taught me how to think. So 
my advice to you all is to find that 
old subway map. It, too, will trigger 
memories, some good and some 
bad, from those crazy four years 
that shaped who you are today. 

"Roar, lion, roar." 


Michael C. Brown 

London Terrace Towers 
410 W. 24th St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10011 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com 

Spring is in the air and I cannot wait 
to get up to Satow Stadium and 
watch our boys on the diamond. 

I received a nice note from 
Boston's Steve Kane: "It was an 
active Columbia fall for me. I was on 
campus twice in October. First, on 
October 1,1 was at St. Paul's Chapel 
for my son's wedding. (We are all 
so young; I don't know how that 
happened.) It was a true Columbia 
affair, with Matt '08 and his bride. 
Erica Mole '08. (And yes, she is now 
Erica Kane for you soap opera fans.) 
Columbia alumni from the 1980s 
were well represented by Chris 
Schmidt '81, Ernie Cicconi '81, Paul 
Tvetenstrand '82E and Bob Kennelly 
'81E. 

"Later in the month, as president 
of the Columbia University Qub of 
New England, I was on campus for 
Alumni Leaders Weekend. Brian 
Krisberg '81 also was in attendance, 
leading some of the sessions. Dur¬ 
ing the weekend I was elected to 
the Columbia Alumni Association 
Board of Directors. 

"I encourage alumni in the Boston 
area to attend Columbia University 
Qub of New England events. We 
have frequent Networking and Pub 
Nights, along with events like Febru¬ 
ary's [Harvard-Columbia basketball] 
pregame reception with coach Kyle 
Smith. Go to cucne.org to sign up for 
our email list or to get more informa¬ 
tion about our many events." 

I hope all you New Englanders 
can make the events. I know Joe 
Ciulla will take attendance, so 
make sure you are on time. 

Jose Morin is v.p. for academic 
affairs and provost at the New 
Community College at CUNY, 
a place that has been in the local 
news a fair amount lately. 

For those who missed the news, 
Pete Mangurian was named our 
new football coach (see "Around 
the Quads"). Coach Mangurian 
has a wealth of experience on both 
the collegiate and pro levels and 
possesses a great enthusiasm for 
the game. We all welcome him to 
the program and wish him much 



success in the upcoming season. 

As I end this note, I want to 
remind you to consider a gift to the 
Columbia College Fund. We have 
seen improvement in our numbers 
and both Jim Gerkis and I want to 
see the momentum continue. Give 
online (college.columbia.edu/ 
giveonline); call the Alumni Office 
(212-851-7488); or mail a check, 
payable to Columbia College 
Fund, to Columbia College Fund, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 W. 
113th St., MC 4530,3rd FI., New 
York, NY 10025. 

Drop me a note at mcbcu80@ 
yahoo.com. 
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Kevin Fay 

3380 Darby Rd. 
Glenmore 
Keswick, VA 22947 


kfay@>northridge 

capital.com 


A few months ago I sent out a 
broadcast email requesting updates, 
and the response was excellent. 

I'll start with the response farthest 
from NYC, which came from Gil 
Atzmon, who is developing a lead- 
zinc mine in the wilds of Alaska. 
The mine is north of the Arctic 
Circle, close to the world's highest- 
grade zinc mine (Red Dog). It is 
an incredibly exciting opportunity, 
with a tremendous upside. I guess 
the downsides for anyone out there 
are the six-month winter, precious 
little live entertainment and too 
many frozen dinners. 

Closer to home, Peter Feld is the 
editor of a new magazine. Scooter, 
that targets New York City parents 
(scootemy.com). Those who are 
still parenting may wish to check it 
out. As the father of three daugh¬ 
ters in or finished with college. I'd 
like to see a magazine aimed at 
"de-parenting" or "how to launch 
your children." 

I met Don Joe at Alumni Reunion 
Weekend last year, and he was 
kind enough to let me know that he 
recently ran into Abby Cynamon '81 
Barnard, a friend of Kevin Costa; 
Abby is a circuit court judge in 
Miami. 

James Klatsky had a bird's-eye 
view of the Occupy Wall Street 
protests, as his law office overlooks 
Zuccotti Park Qames is a sole prac¬ 
titioner). James noted that the pro¬ 
tests were very different from the 
old-school "top-down" approach, in 
that it was a marketplace of social, 
political and artistic ideas, governed 
by a general assembly that met once 
a day. He was impressed with their 
energy and creativity. 

I would need earplugs and 
whisky to survive daily protesting 
outside my office. 

Henry Berumen, in Monterey 
Park, Calif., is engaged to Maggie 


Mouscardy '82 Cornell. Henry's 
first wife passed away in 2009. 

Our condolences, Henry, on the 
loss of your wife, and best wishes 
on your upcoming wedding. 

Also on the theme of marriage, 
Stephen Masiar celebrated his 
30th anniversary with his sweet¬ 
heart, Patricia, last August. Stephen 
has been a psychiatrist for 15 years 
at Southside Hospital, a facility 
operated by the North Shore-Long 
Island Jewish Heath System. In 
September, he was appointed 
assistant professor of psychiatry at 
the new Hofstra North Shore-LIJ 
School of Medicine. 

Steve, congratulations on your 
anniversary and appointment. 

Rich Peltz toils in the field of 
church music, and has been with 
the same congregation for eight 
years. Last winter. Rich had chest 
pains and, as I'm sure many guys 


tragedy of September 11 and has 
other artistic connotations as well. 

I heard from Joe Sbiroli, a suc¬ 
cessful real estate developer in NYC. 
He recently was profiled in the 
inaugural edition of The Real Deal, in 
an article titled "Meet the Landlord" 
(therealdeal.com/newyork/articles/ 
meet-the-landlord-joseph-sbiroli). 

The NYC market is perhaps the 
most difficult to succeed in (don't 
believe me, just ask Donald Trump), 
so we wish Joe every success. 

Frier McCollister recently became 
the managing director of the Saban 
Theatre (formerly the Wilshire), a 
1,900-seat live theatrical venue in 
Beverly Hills. He also is the s.v.p., 
theatrical, for SAS Entertainment 
Group, which assumed manage¬ 
ment control of the Saban. Frier had 
been working in Los Angeles as an 
independent theatrical producer 
and general manager since 1994 and 


Joe Sbiroli '81, a real estate developer, was profiled 
in the inaugural edition of The Real Deal in the 
article "Meet the Landlord." 


our age do, ignored the symptoms. 
Turns out he was suffering a heart 
attack, which required a stent, 
though he feels much better now. 
For anyone who finds themselves 
in a similar situation. Rich strongly 
suggests not driving to the emer¬ 
gency room, but instead calling 
911, as the valet service can mean 
everything to your health. 

I must follow Rich's unfortunate 
health scare with a tale involving 
extreme athleticism and endurance, 
as we have a marathon runner in 
the class. John DeNatale partici¬ 
pated in the world-famous New 
York Qty Marathon, his sixth since 
1985. His wife, Mary Crowley '81 
Barnard, also ran; it was her 10th 
marathon, including Boston in 2007. 
Running a marathon (26.2 miles) is 
no big deal — provided you take a 
month to do it (say, at my pace, in 
two-mile increments). Rich enjoyed 
our 30th reunion, and connected 
with Dan Albohn, Howard Hoff¬ 
man and Bruce Golden (captain 
of the fencing team, now living in 
London with his wife and family). 
Rich also recently saw several class¬ 
mates at one of their twice-yearly 
gatherings (Dave Wright, Jesse 
Davis, Stu Christie, AJ Bosco, Greg 
Staples and Tom Leder). 

We also have a poet in the class, 
Ted Walner aka Ted Cohen. One of 
Ted's poems, "Walking Along 34th 
Street," appears in the anthology 
9.11 ... NYC ...The Days After..., 
available through Amazon from 
Art for Healing NYC, a nonprofit. 
Ted's poem also is in the Columbia 
Libraries system. It deals with the 


—before the new job—his most re¬ 
cent, notable assignment was as the 
AGM of The Pee-wee Herman Show at 
Qub Nokia. As many of our class¬ 
mates may know. Frier was the lead 
singer of the now-legendary funk 
ensemble The Malibu Dolphins, and 
he maintains his limited spectrum of 
guitar chops and appears occasion¬ 
ally at local jam sessions. He lives in 
Pasadena (which is an exceptionally 
fine place to avoid winter) and his 
daughter. Ruby, is a sophomore at 
Bennington. 

Michael Horowitz formed the 
innovative nonprofit educational 
system, TCS Education System 
(tcsedsystem.edu), in 2009. TCS 
enrolls more than 5,000 students 
in three professional colleges 
(psychology, law and education) as 
well as pre-school and elementary 
school. He spends a lot of time 
in California, where each of his 
colleges and one of the children's 
schools have campuses, and is 
the interim president of the Pa¬ 
cific Oaks College and Children's 
School. 

Dr. Daniel Ginsberg started two 
websites this year. One is daniel 
ginsberg.com. Despite the prices 
you see, it operates at a loss and is 
just a place to showcase his hobby. 
The other is worldsbestsite.com, a 
blog devoted mostly to medical- 
related topics. 

I had dinner, a few drinks and 
a lot of laughs in October with 
Michael Kinsella, who was joining 
his wife for a conference in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Don Weinreich is a founding 
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partner of Ennead Architects, based 
in NYC, and is delighted to an¬ 
nounce the completion of Stanford's 
new William Neukom Building (the 
law school) in May. Among other 
projects, his firm is finishing the 
Natural History Museum of Utah, 
in Salt Lake City. He writes, "The 
skills I learned as an undergraduate 
architecture major (later at Colum¬ 
bia's Architecture School) have been 
incredibly valuable throughout my 
career." 

I am intentionally ending this 
column with Don's letter and 
personal testimony as to what the 
College has meant to him. All of us 
were touched (manhandled?) by 
our years on Momingside Heights, 
most of us positively. Either way, 
please keep in touch. 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Robin Vanderputten 
robinv@columbia.edu 
212-851-7399 

DEVELOPMENT Matt Marsallo 
mem22l9@columbia.edu 
212-851-7452 
Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 
weisman@comcast.net 

Greetings, gentlemen! Let 7 s begin 
with a message from the generous- 
of-heart Liam Ward, who wants to 
remind everyone about our 30th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend, Thurs¬ 
day, May 31-Sunday, June 3. He 
writes, "As we gear up for reunion. 
I've been participating as a Class 
Agent; it's been great fun catching 
up with classmates, some of whom 
I haven't spoken to in decades. It's 
amazing, though, how during our 
conversations the years melt away 
and we're right back on College 
Walk.... 

"With many of us becoming 
'empty-nesters' in the near future, 

I encourage everybody to come for 
the weekend. It's a great opportu¬ 
nity to rekindle old friendships and 
maybe start a few new ones. And 
many thanks to those Class of 1982 
members who pledged to help 
out the Columbia College Fund 
(college.colimbia.edu/ giveonline); 
we have an exceptionally loyal and 
generous class!" 

While we're on the subject of 
reunion, I'll add that the schedule 
includes lots of great activities, such 
as cocktail receptions, class-specific 
panels, special tours and, of course, 
our class dinner on Saturday. Note 
that Saturday also is Dean's Day, 
which means you'll have the oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in Mini-Core 
Curriculum and Public Intellectual 
Lectures and other events. 

For the most up-to-date infor¬ 
mation and to register, go to reunion. 


college.columbia.edu. You also can 
contact the Alumni Office staff 
listed at the top of the column. 
Finally, be sure to check out the 
special reunion preview section in 
this issue of CCT. 

Moving on ... after a less than 
robust response last time, I decided 
to exercise the nuclear option: 
guilt. This is a powerful motivating 
factor in my family and appears to 
have evoked precisely the response 
I was seeking. Don't make me 
go to the next level, the giving of 
gifts, which — in my family — is 
essentially an aggressive act. As 
in, "I gifted him," which implies a 
resulting obligation. 

Writing in this period was 
longtime College supporter Skip 
Parker. Skip and I chatted toward 
the end of last year at a holiday 
party at Jennifer and Mike Mc¬ 
Carthy '83's gorgeous Brooklyn 
Heights brownstone. Following a 
serious "guilt-down," Skip penned 
the following: 

"Last July, my wife, Harriet, and 
I flew to California to attend the 
Pageant of the Masters in Laguna 
with my brother. Dr. Juan Carlos 
Felix '80, and his wife, Betsy (a 
Ph.D. from Cornell). The pageant 
was terrific but the time we spent 
with Juan and Betsy was beyond 
wonderful. Juan was the heavy¬ 
weight rowing co-captain in 1980 
and now is the chief of anatomical 
pathology at USC in Los Angeles; 
he and Betsy have raised five 
wonderful children (including one 
at Michigan, one at Stanford and 
one at Williams). 

"Several years ago, I visited 
with Juan after a heart procedure 
and we decided that we would try 
to row at the Long Beach Sprints 
(ergometer regatta) every year 
thereafter. We are preparing for the 
2012 event! 

"I have been involved in the 
financial services business for 
almost 25 years, most recently 
with UBS Wealth Management in 
Greenwich, Conn. My group forms 
long-term, multi-generational 
relationships with busy profession¬ 
als to counsel them on the prudent 
management of their hard-earned 
wealth. Our clients are glad to 
have our perspective in this era of 
information overload. 

"I have fond memories of Co¬ 
lumbia — even went back for my 
M.B.A. in '91 — but almost all of 
my close friendships were formed 
with members of the rowing team, 
with whom I spent so much time. 

(I was captain of the heavyweight 
team.) The Columbia rowers had 
an inspirational dinner at Low Li¬ 
brary in early December, at which 
the funding of a major new rowing 
endowment was announced by 
Tom Comacdhia '85. Rowing is 
a great tradition at Columbia, of 


which I am proud to be part. 

"My daughter, Izzy, is now 
rowing in Greenwich and has her 
sights set on Columbia (Class of 
2020). I am crossing my fingers!" 

Daniel J. Horwitz, a partner at 
Lanker & Carragher in Manhattan, 
was appointed to New York's Joint 
Commission on Public Ethics. The 
commission is an independent en¬ 
forcement unit with broad oversight 
of New York state government. It 
has enforcement powers to investi¬ 
gate violations of law and financial 
disclosure requirements for all 
elected officials and their employees 
in both the executive and legisla¬ 
tive branches; it also has expanded 
powers to oversee lobbyists due 
to newly expanded disclosure 
rules and a broader definition of 
lobbying. 

Previously, Daniel was a New 
York County assistant district attor¬ 
ney in the Frauds Bureau and was 
legislative director to Rep. Thomas 
J. Downey (D-N.Y.). Daniel earned 
a J.D. cum laude from the Ameri¬ 
can University Washington College 
of Law. 

For those of you seeking public 
office in New York, it 7 s probably 
wise to keep your proverbial nose 
clean! 

Also checking in this period was 
my good pal, Wally Wentink. Some 
of you may remember Wally from 
his days on the swim team; he is a 
great contributor to our collective 
quality of life in New York through 
his work with the Central Park 
Conservancy. Wally reports that 
he's in good health and spirits and 
recently had a pleasant interaction 
with Jamie Rubin and his accom¬ 
plished wife, Christiane Amanpour, 
who were walking their hound in 
Central Park. 

Looking forward to seeing you 
all at the reunion! 


Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking / Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

My family attended Homecoming, 
where I spoke with Andy Gershon, 
former basketball player, talented 
public interest lawyer and tireless 
Columbia supporter. Andy's son 
continues to excel at baseball. Eric 
Epstein also was at the game. Their 
fathers are Richard Gershon '53 
and William Epstein '55, and both 
families reflect how important 
legacies are to building Columbia's 
spirit, tradition and future. Eric was 
joined at the game by John Basile 
'84, John McCrea '87 and Frederick 
Noz'85E,'87E. 

I also met Rick Wolf '86 and his 
son. Rick develops residential build¬ 
ings, and his properties are doing 


well. I sat next to fellow CCT cor¬ 
respondent Gerald Sherwin '55 and 
Lee Lowenfish '63, who has written 
four books about baseball; his latest. 
Branch Rickey: Baseball's Ferocious 
Gentleman , now is in paperback. 

Several years ago, Lee taught a 
course in jazz at NYC's 92nd Street 
Y, which was attended by Steve 
Greenfield. Greenfield also sent me 
his encyclopedic survey of music for 
2010 (permanentransience.blogspot. 
com). His top 10 of the pops (with 
apologies for its late appearance) is 
as follows: 1 (tie). Crystal Castles, 
Crystal Castles [II]; 1 (tie). Hying 
Lotus, Cosmogramma ; 3, Chancha via 
Circuito, Rib Arriba ; 4, Sleigh Bells, 
Treats ; 5, Four Tet, There Is Love in You; 
6, Galactic, Ya-Ka-May; 7, Stars, The 
Five Ghosts; 8, Dungen, Skit i allt; 9, 
Broken Social Scene; Forgiveness Rock 
Record; 10, LCD Soundsystem, This Is 
Happening. 

Steve thanks Steve Holtje for 
offering his own listening sugges¬ 
tions. 

Kevin Chapman also attended 
Homecoming. He is chair of 
the Central New Jersey Alumni 
Representative Committee (ARC 
interviews applicants to the Col¬ 
lege and Engineering), and he was 
there with fellow ARC member 
Arthur Chin '81 and Arthur's wife, 
Anna. 

Kevin was kind enough to send 
his annual letter summarizing his 
family's life in 2011: "The year 
kicked off with my 50th birthday 
party in January. I'm willing to 
go along with the idea that I'm 
now in the '50-59' age category 
on surveys, and that I can play in 
the 'seniors' division of the local 
golf tournaments, but I don't in 
any way feel like I could be 50. If 
you're as young as you feel, then 
I'm still in my late 20s. If you're as 
young as you think you are, then 
I'm definitely still a teenager. It was 
a good excuse for a party, however. 
And my wife, Sharon '83 Barnard, 
got me a Fudgie the Whale cake 
from Carvel, which she knows is 
my favorite." 

Kevin's daughter, Samantha, 
graduated magna cum laude from 
NYU last year, and he and Sharon 
sent their second child, Connor, 
off to Marist College last fall as 
a freshman. "I've got one left for 
the Columbia College Qass of 
2018," he notes. "Keep your fingers 
crossed for Ross!" 

I also spent time at Homecom¬ 
ing with Rick Cavalli '86. Rick was 
on the football team with famed 
quarterback John Witkowski '84, 
and he shared some great stories 
about playing under the tutelage 
of Coach Jim Garrett, whose last 
coaching job was at Columbia in 
1985 when the team went 0-10. 
After the season, Jim's sons, John, 
Jason and Judd — who were en- 
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rolled at Columbia — transferred 
to Princeton. Jason now is head 
coach of the Dallas Cowboys. 

On another CC football note 
from the '80s, I met Joe Capone 
'90 and his wife at a Harvard Club 
family Halloween party. Joe an¬ 
nounced the game where the team 
broke its 44-game losing streak 
(from 1983-88). Spectator named 
it one of the four best games in 
Columbia history. 

Michael Caruso has been ap¬ 
pointed editor-in-chief of Smithson¬ 
ian magazine, succeeding Carey 
Winfrey '63; he is only the fourth 
editor in its 41-year history. He 
previously was deputy editor of 
The Wall Street Journal magazine. 

The official announcement from the 
Smithsonian Institution continues: 
"Caruso has been a journalist for 
more than 25 years and has served 
as editor-in-chief of such major 
magazines as Los Angeles magazine. 
Men's Journal and Details, and was 
founding editor of Maximum Golf. 
He has also held senior roles at The 
Village Voice and Portfolio, among 
others. 

"'I'm honored to be joining 
Smithsonian, a magazine brand that 
is loved by more than 7 million 
readers and is part of the largest 
and most prominent museum and 
research complex in the world,' said 
Caruso. It 7 s also a privilege to be 
following Carey Winfrey, who had a 
superb run as editor; my challenge 
is to continue the legacy of journal¬ 
istic excellence while evolving our 
brand for the future multimedia 
needs of our consumer.' 

"In making this announcement, 
Tom Ott, president of Smithsonian 
Enterprises, said, 'Michael im¬ 
pressed us as someone filled with 
energy, intelligence and curiosity, 
all hugely important traits for run¬ 
ning a magazine like Smithsonian. 
He presented a tremendous vision 
for the future of the magazine, as 
well as ways to leverage multi-me¬ 
dia platforms to enhance the reach 
and significance of our brand. We 
have no doubt — given his experi¬ 
ence and success leading other 
major magazines — that he will 
make the Smithsonian brand a true 
national treasure even stronger in 
the years ahead.'" 

Kai-Fu Lee — founder of Micro¬ 
soft Research Asia, Google China 
and the new venture Innovation 
Works — writes, "My autobiog¬ 
raphy in Chinese, Making a World 
of Difference: The Kai-Fu Lee Story, 
has been a bestseller in China since 
its publication in 2009, and the 
English version recently came out 
in electronic format on Amazon." 

The description on the website 
reads, in part: "A natural-bom 
pioneer. Dr. Lee has explored 
uncharted territories and developed 
new fields in the high-tech world. 


In addition, his Chinese-American 
background has enabled him to ef¬ 
fectively bridge corporate America 
and the China market. He recounts 
all his career experiences with Ap¬ 
ple, Microsoft and Google as well as 
his own technological achievements 
in this autobiography. Dr. Lee was 
once the focus of a media sensa¬ 
tion in 2005 when Microsoft and 
Google fought over him in court. 

He shocked the media again in 2009 
by resigning from the position of 
Google China's president. There 
have been many speculations about 
the two incidents, [about] which 
some insider stories are exclusively 
told in this book.... 

"The autobiography carries a 
theme based on Dr. Lee's lifetime 
motto, which he acquired from a 
philosophy professor: 'Imagine 
two worlds, one with you and one 
without you. What's the differ¬ 
ence between the two worlds? 
Maximize the difference. That 7 s the 


meaning of your life.' A detailed 
record of all the difference Dr. Lee 
has made, the book was initially 
written in Chinese.... Rewrit¬ 
ten for Westerners, the English 
autobiography clearly explains all 
the Chinese customs mentioned in 
Dr. Lee's personal history. It also 
insightfully analyzes how interna¬ 
tional businesses should approach 
the China market in its chapters 
about Microsoft Research Asia and 
Google China." 

In November, my wife, Debbie, 
and I hosted a dinner for several 
College students as part of a new 
program to match students and 
alumni with similar career inter¬ 
ests. We met the president of the 
Student Council, a pre-med who is 
a student council representative, a 
member of the CU Ballroom Team 
and a first-year whose family owns 
a farm in upstate New York. We 
also invited Eddy Friedfeld to join 
us, and I received the following 
response about his fall semester at 
NYU: 

"I'm teaching a new film and 
literature course, and Wednesday 
and Thursday are busy with stu¬ 
dents and class. It's called 'Wise- 
guys, Spies, and Private Eyes.' [As 
the description explains], 'Through 
thematic analyses of books and 
films by topic and genre, this semi¬ 
nar explores the ways in which 
specific American archetypes and 
themes are perceived and articu¬ 
lated, from the rugged Old West 
individualist, to the persevering 


underdog who becomes a boxing 
champ, to the evolving perceptions 
of government, to the Cold War- 
era uncertainty that spawned a 
generation of literary and celluloid 
superspies. We will examine repre¬ 
sentations of heroes and villains in 
modem American popular culture 
and how great films and novels 
of three particular genres — the 
Detective, the Gangster and the 
Spy — influenced our understand¬ 
ing of these archetypes. From the 
early influences of Hamlet and 
Macbeth to Sherlock Holmes, Ray¬ 
mond Chandler's Philip Marlowe, 
Mario Puzo's (and Francis Ford 
Coppola's) The Godfather, James 
Bond and Batman, we will look 
at the mythology and evolution 
of heroes and villains through 
popular and high culture icons, the 
genesis of the genres and how they 
developed over time, and how 
great directors, actors and writers 
influenced audiences worldwide 


and were themselves influenced by 
culture and history.'" 

Maren Pyenson and Bruce 
Abramson welcomed a son, Lin¬ 
coln Ariel Abramson, on Novem¬ 
ber 1. He weighed 7 lbs., 13 oz. and 
measured 21 inches long. Everyone 
was doing great. 

Debbie and I attended the Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton Award Dinner 
in November, where University 
Tmstee H.F. "Gerry" Lenfest '58L 
armounced his pledge of $30 million 
to help build a multidisciplinary 
arts venue on the Manhattanville 
campus. We sat with James McMe- 
namin (former director of admis¬ 
sions and now director of principal 
gifts and senior adviser to the dean 
of the College) and also spoke with 
Michael Schmidtberger '82, Brian 
Krisberg '81 and former Dean of 
Students Roger Lehecka '67. 

Kenny Chin sends the following 
note: "My son and I attended an 
admissions event, and I found my¬ 
self in the session about studying 
science at Columbia. Dean James J. 
Valentini was one of the speakers. I 
introduced myself to him afterward 
and, when he realized that I did not 
major in science, he encouraged me 
to apply as well; this way he could 
teach it to me and the College could 
benefit from receiving my tuition 
dollars once again. I told him that, 
unfortunately, my grades and 
scores were not high enough for me 
to be admitted now. We both had 
a good laugh, and the session was 
very impressive." 


Wayne Allyn Root writes, 
"Famed conservative syndicated 
national radio talk show host Bill 
Cunningham of Premiere Radio 
said on his show recently: 'The most 
important, must-read columnists 
and commentators in America 
— that I love, that light me up, 
that I learn from — [are] Charles 
Krauthammer, Thomas Sowell 
and Wayne Allyn Root.' It 7 s quite 
an honor for a CC alumnus to be 
making such a difference with 
conservatives in the national politi¬ 
cal scene. I made more than 1,000 
media appearances in 2011, and I 
have an offer on the table for The 
Wayne Allyn Root radio show. I'll let 
you know when it 7 s finalized." 

I am sorry to report that Peter 
Stevens has died. The follow¬ 
ing notice appeared in The New 
York Times: "The members of the 
Division of Gastroenterology and 
Hepatology at Weill Cornell Medi¬ 
cal College mourn the untimely 
passing of our friend, colleague 
and collaborator Dr. Peter Ste¬ 
vens, director of endoscopy at 
our sister division at Columbia 
University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Pete was a gifted, 
innovative gastroenterologist and 
endoscopist, a wonderful and car¬ 
ing clinician, and beloved mentor 
to a generation of physicians he 
trained. He had boundless integ¬ 
rity, kindness and a gentle spirit. 

He will be greatly missed." 

At a recent Columbia College 
Alumni Association Board of Di¬ 
rectors meeting, an alumni-spon- 
sored student internship program 
was initiated. One of the main 
goals is to offer students intern¬ 
ships in the workplace this sum¬ 
mer. Alumni members who cannot 
sponsor students can still mentor 
them. For more information, or if 
you are interested in participating, 
please contact me. 

Debbie and I attended the bar 
mitzvah of William Simon, son 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
EMAIL to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 
Class Notes received by 
Monday, March 19, 
are eligible for inclusion in 
the Summer 2012 issue. 


Michael Caruso '83 has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of Smithsonian magazine, following Carey 
Winfrey '63. 
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of Mark Simon '84 and his wife, 
Melissa. I spent time with Jim 
Weinstein '84 at the services, as 
well as Paul Maddon '81, a Co¬ 
lumbia trustee. Debbie and I also 
caught up with Paul at a reception 
at the home of Cheryl Milstein 
'81 Barnard and her husband, 

Phil Milstein '71, also a Columbia 
trustee. I knew Cheryl when she 
was a student, and it was great to 
reconnect with her. 


Dennis Klainberg 

1*^1 Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
14 Bond St., Ste 233 
Great Neck, NY 11021 
dennis@berklay.com 

Eldridge Gray has left Goldman 
Sachs, where he was a managing 
director, to form an independent 
San Francisco boutique. Seven Post 
Investment Office. 

Bruce Skyer was named CEO 
of the National Kidney Founda¬ 
tion. The foundation is the major 
national voluntary health agency 
dedicated to preventing kidney 
and urinary tract diseases, improv¬ 
ing the health and well-being of 
individuals and families affected 
by these diseases and increasing 
availability of all organs for trans¬ 
plantation. 

The California Coastal Commis¬ 
sion in December unanimously 
approved Charles Lester to be its 
fourth executive director. Charles 
takes over a powerful agency that 
oversees land-use policies along 
California's 1,100 miles of coast. 

In recognition for his work in 
corporate and tax matters for Law¬ 
yers Alliance clients, Louis Vlahos 
received the Lawyers Alliance for 
New York's Cornerstone Award. 
Louis leads Farrell Fritz's tax 
practice and is on the board of the 
Society of Columbia Graduates, the 
Board of Directors of the Queens 
Theatre in the Park, the Queens 
Chamber of Commerce, the Long 
Island City Business Development 
Corporation, the Queens Economic 
Development Corp., the Queens 
College Business Advisory Board 
and the advisory committee of the 
Queens Museum of Art. He also is 
an adviser to the Queens College 
Business Forum and a member 
of the Estate Planning Council of 
Nassau County. 

We had another great success 
with the Columbia Alumni Associa¬ 
tion's annual party, held during the 
same weekend as Art Basel Miami 
Beach, in December. Alumni met 
poolside at the National Hotel on 
Collins Avenue to wine and dine 
over discussions of art, politics and, 
as it happened, the Marching Band. 

Yours truly, Dennis Klainberg, 
donned his CUMB rugby shirt and 
baby blue shorts in celebration of 


the band's coup. For those of you 
who missed the dust-up, CUMB 
made national headlines in the fall 
for playfully dissing our then-win- 
less football team and was barred 
from performing at the last game 
of the season; the band manager 
made a public apology, and then, 
on First Amendment grounds, the 
band was permitted to once again 
spirit the team — to victory! 

Kudos to Donna H. MacPhee 
'89, v.p. for alumni relations and 
president of the Columbia Alumni 
Association, as well as the entire 
CAA team, for the extraordinary 
experience. Among the luminaries 
in attendance were Miami legal 
eagle Bernardo Burstein '88L and 
his wife, Lynne, a former music 
industry maven and now Micro¬ 
soft Latin expert; Seth Schachner 
'85 and his wife, Allison; and dear 
friend Adlar Garda '95, formerly 
with our Alumni Office and now 
at the University of Miami Alumni 
Office. 

Also, spedal thanks to dear friend 
Doug Mintz, medico extraordinario, 
for taking time out to visit me at the 
Scope Art Fair. 


And of course, the moment we 
returned to New York, we were 
summoned by — and asked to 
extend salutations from — the 
great Karl-Ludwig Selig, Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus of Spanish and 
Portuguese, who is still sharp and 
quixotically swatting at windmills 
in Manhattan. 

Keep those emails, snail mail 
and cortaditos coming! 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 

jw@whitecoffee.com 

Curtis Mo '88L was one of the fea¬ 
tured speakers last fall at a panel 
at the Columbia University Club 
of New York, "Entrepreneurs." 
Curtis is a Silicon Valley attorney 
focused on early-stage ventures as 
a partner at DLA Piper. 

Gregory Jarrin was married on 
November 27 to Dyanne Vanessa 
Medina. "We have four children 
between us: Julian (18) is a high 
school senior, hoping to go to 
ASU; Luke (15) is a high school 
sophomore, playing point guard 
for the junior varsity basketball 
team; Felida (12) is in seventh 
grade, playing flute; and Chloe 
(10) is enjoying both fourth grade 
and being active on her student 


coundl. Julian is Vanessa's son and 
Luke, Felida and Chloe are mine. 
The wedding was in Puerto Rico. 
We had a great time celebrating 
Thanksgiving there as well. The 
kids wanted to stay for another 
week but unfortunately, it was 
back to work. I have been helping 
coordinate trauma care for the 
Hopi and Navajo reservations, 
and during the second weekend 
of November I ran the 13th annual 
Navajo Area Surgeon's Conference 
at the Grand Canyon. The topic 
was interventional endoscopy. It 
was stressful, but worth it after see¬ 
ing all my surgical colleagues. Best 
wishes to all classmates." 

Michael Nagykery will be 
moving back to New York with 
his French companion, Geraldine, 
and their 714-month-old son after 
spending most of the past year in 
Provence. Looking back on his ca¬ 
reer, he explains, "Over these past 
214 decades, I have imported fine 
handcrafted decorative items to 
the interior design trade (a tough 
sell in years like these!), been a 
special rep for an Italian manu¬ 
facturer breaking into the U.S. 


market and worked in the historic 
preservation field in New York. 
Coming back to the city, I shall 
see what interesting opportunities 
can be creatively developed in a 
difficult environment. 

"But, more importantly, 
Geraldine gave birth to our son, 
Aslan Gabriel, on July 31 in the 
picturesque Luberon valley in 
Provence. He was baptized five 
weeks later in a 12th-century 
stone church on the edge of the 
charming little town of Vaugines, 
which also served as the backdrop 
for the Daniel Auteuil and Em- 
manuelle Beart movies Jean de 
Florette and Manon des Sources, 
based on the writings of Marcel 
Pagnol. For two months, this was 
our own little corner of paradise. 
About two dozen close family and 
friends attended the ceremony, 
and then joined us for a delightful 
weekend of celebration. A very 
happy moment in life!" 

Congratulations to Tom Scotti, 
his wife, Karen, and their daughter, 
Anne, on Anne's admission into 
the Class of 2016! Our class Glee 
Club alum legacy count stands at 
three. 

For Michael Hadley, "Last year 
shaped up to be a fine one for my 
family and my business (a video 
production company based in 
Montclair, N.J.). A project earlier 
in the year had me shooting in 


Italy, Belgium, Germany, India 
and Hong Kong. At three weeks 
abroad, it was the longest I'd been 
away from my wife, Debbie, and 
our four kids. 

"Another career highlight was 
directing Robert DeNiro in a series 
of public service announcements for 
the 9/11 Memorial, which included 
shoots at Ground Zero and in a 
New York studio with survivors 
and first responders. (You can 
search for the spots at 911memorial. 
org.) 

"Despite living only 15 miles 
from Columbia, I only made it to 
one 25th anniversary event this 
summer: a cocktail party at The 
New York Times building. It was 
a great time, and astounding to 
realize that 25 years have passed. 
Even more astounding, my oldest 
son, Ben, is a sophomore at RPI 
and my high school junior, Alex, 
is starting to look at colleges. And 
I've got two more in the pipeline 
after that — gotta keep pedaling 
faster!" 

On the home front, I was fortu¬ 
nate to attend a series of campus 
events last fall. During the Colum¬ 
bia Alumni Leaders Weekend, I 
attended a great panel discussion, 
"Innovation in New York"; the next 
morning, I heard Dean James J. 
Valentini speak passionately about 
the Core and heard many parents 
of current College students speak 
glowingly about their children's 
experiences in the College. The fol¬ 
lowing month, I saw Bryan Barnett 
(an adviser at Concorde Investment 
Services) at another Columbia 
event. 

Like my neighboring class cor¬ 
respondent Mr. Dennis Klainberg 
'84, we have finished the bar 
mitzvah cycle, as our youngest 
son. Josh, had his in the fall. Time 
indeed flies. On the other end 
of the spectrum, our eldest son, 
Isaac '14, has been named to the 
managing board of Spectator as 
co-design editor. And our middle 
son, Noah, spent much of the fall 
with a fractured tibia (leaving his 
afternoons without activity on 
the cross-country and wrestling 
teams). 


Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett6@gmail.com 

After 10 years at Merrill Lynch, I 
moved my wealth management 
team to UBS. Even though my new 
office is only a few blocks away in 
midtown Manhattan, it was still a 
big move — it's exciting to repot 
yourself and join a new firm. You 
can check me and my team out at 
ubs.com/ team/weinbergergroup. 

Rony Weissman is living the 


Bruce Skyer '84 was named CEO of the National 
Kidney Foundation. 
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dream. He's been in France for 
the last 12 years, is married to a 
French woman, Nadine, and has 
two children, Emile (8) and Solene 
(5). They live in Lyon, where he is a 
private wealth manager for Union 
Financiere de France. 

Thomas Yanni is working on a 
Ph.D. in history at UC Riverside. By 
the time you read this, he should be 
ABD (all but dissertation). In 2011 
he earned a second master's and 
now is in his fifth year of teaching 
part-time in the humanities depart¬ 
ment at Riverside City College. For 
fun, he is working on a novel with 
his writing partner from previous 
publishing ventures. 

Joe Rio became a certified coach 
and mediator a few years ago and 
enjoys working with individuals 
who are looking to adapt their 
working identity. His three-year- 
old, minority-owned small busi¬ 
ness, based in Washington, D.C., 
has expanded to include profes¬ 
sional transitions, career and life 
coaching and diversity training. 

In fact, Joe is finishing a coaching 
and meditation app to help people 
feel happy. Check out his new site, 
wantjobnow.com. 

Crain's New York Business reports 
that Bill Fink has joined Northern 
Manhattan Improvement Corp. 
as assistant executive director for 
external affairs; he previously was 
director of development at Little 
Sisters of the Assumption Family 
Health Service. 

Jonathan Rutchik, a clinical pro¬ 
fessor in neurology, environment 
and occupational medicine with 
UC San Francisco, writes: "Playing 
a lot of tennis and focusing on 
work; involved in a number of fas¬ 
cinating toxicology and neurology 
consulting projects; and looking 
forward to ski season! My 5-year- 
old plans to be a wild man on the 
slopes. Regards from Mill Valley." 

I regret to announce that Antho¬ 
ny Duncan Stark passed away un¬ 
expectedly on October 19. Anthony 
(50) lived in Palm Beach Gardens, 
Fla., and also was a graduate of 
Browning School and London Film 
School. He was a film director and 
screenwriter, following in his father 
Art's entertainment footsteps. (The 
elder Stark was a TV producer 
whose credits included Who Do 
You Trust? and The Tonight Show.) 
Anthony co-wrote and directed the 
1998 film Into My Heart starring 
Rob Morrow, and he wrote The 
Art of Murder and The Zone. He is 
survived by his wife, Victoria, and 
his stepchildren. 

Please email me your remem¬ 
brances of Anthony. I wish I had 
known him, as he led a very interest¬ 
ing life. I was told that a memorial 
service was going to be held in New 
York City at a later date; I will let you 
know more details as I get them. 
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Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 


ssk43@columbia.edu 


Can you believe it has been 25 
years since we graduated? I, for 
one, cannot! If you haven't already, 
mark your calendars for Alumni 
Reunion Weekend, Thursday, May 
31-Sunday, June 3. I'm including 
more information at the end of 
the column, but first we have a 
few bits to get us all in the mood 
to catch up with old friends and 
make some new ones. 

Starting with news from some 
of the many literary members of 
our class, I heard from Marguerite 
Tassi. Marguerite is the Martin 
Distinguished Professor in English 
at the University of Nebraska- 
Keamey, where she said she has 
the great pleasure of teaching 
Shakespeare all the time. Margue¬ 
rite's book, Women and Revenge in 
Shakespeare: Gender, Genre and Eth¬ 
ics, recently was recently published 
by Susquehanna University Press. 
She said, "This book evolved out of 
one of my favorite courses to teach, 
'Wild Justice: Women and Revenge 
in Western Literature.' I'm looking 
forward to writing more books 
about revenge in literature — it's 
a subject that's hard to let go of!" 
[Editor's note: See Bookshelf.] 

Steven Drachman, who has 
been a lawyer in financial services 
for nearly 20 years, had his first 
novel published last summer. The 
Ghosts of Watt O'Hugh is a historical 
fantasy set in the 1860s and 1870s 
in the American West, New York • 
City and China. He recently 
learned the book was named to 
Kirkus Reviews' Best of 2011. 

Steven said, "I met my wife, 

Lan, on line at the freshman orien¬ 
tation barbecue in August 1983 — 
back then, 'on line' didn't mean the 
Internet; she was actually standing 
in front of me, waiting to get some 
hot dogs. And we now have been 
married for almost 22 years. We 
have two children, both girls (8 
and 12), and we live in Brooklyn, 
in an amazing shrinking apartment 
on the second floor of a 100-year- 
old building in Park Slope." 

Branching out into other disci¬ 
plines, Morgen Fleisig sent a note 
about his busy 2011: On August 6, 
Morgen, an architect and six-year 
resident of Brooklyn, and Margie 
Lavender of Dallas were married 
in Long Beach, Calif. This followed 
his May graduation from NYU's 


Interactive Telecommunications 
Program. He wrote, "Since then. 
I've been working to build my 
architectural practice into an inter¬ 
disciplinary one that embraces not 
only architecture but also electronic 
product design, mobile/web inter¬ 
face, special effects and set design 
for theater and film." 

Pascale Kerlegrand sent in a 
long overdue and very welcome 
update. She has been married to 
Muhammad Younas, a Pakistani- 
American, for 18 years, and they 
have two sons, Assad (16) and Saif 
(10). Pascale said, "We've lived 
in New Jersey for 17 years. As a 
native Brooklynite, I never thought 
I would leave New York City 
(except for the four years I lived in 
Buffalo for medical school). But ap¬ 
parently I am a New Jerseyan now. 

"I work in both New York and 
New Jersey. I had a solo family 
medicine practice in Queens for 
many years before I sold it in 2004. 

I worked in corporate medicine 
after that, joining the medical staff 
at New York City Transit and New 
Jersey Transit. I then became medi¬ 
cal director at The New York Times. 
Early last year, I went back to solo 
practice, opening a part-time office 
in Bloomfield, N.J., near my house. I 
also am a primary care attending in 
the Outpatient Psychiatry Division 
at St. Luke's Roosevelt Hospital 
Center. 

"Throughout the 25 years since 
graduation. I've come in contact 
with various CC '87 alums through 
medical school, conferences and 
patient consults, including Nabesa 
Herring, Jean Cange and Annie 
Joseph (nee Fils-Aime). My former 
705B Carman roommate, Karen 
Valentine, and I are still as close as 
sisters, as we were at Columbia." 

If you haven't registered for 
reunion, it is not too late. Please get 
in touch with me or the Alumni 
Office (see contacts in the box at 
the top of the column), and we can 
get you hooked in to all the fun! 

Or, register online: reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. 


college.columbia.edu for the most 
up-to-date information on activities, 
and check out the special reunion 
preview section in this issue of CCT. 

You are not going to want to 
miss out on this one, believe me! We 
are going for record attendance, so 
help us show Columbia yet another 
reason why the Class of '87 rules! 


Eric Fusfield 

1945 South George 
Mason Dr. 

Arlington, VA 22204 
ericfusfield@bigfoot.com 

I had the nostalgic pleasure of re¬ 
turning to Momingside Heights for 
my recent induction into the Society 
of Columbia Graduates (socg.com). 

I admit that the sense of timeless¬ 
ness I usually feel when I climb the 
steps of Low and survey the cam¬ 
pus was diminished somewhat by 
overheard references to Starbucks 
and Facebook and by the sight of 
students doing homework on their 
iPads. I distinctly recall banging out 
term papers on a manual typewriter 
freshman year, but once my sopho¬ 
more suitemate obtained a clunky 
early-'80s Macintosh, things were 
never the same. 

At the induction ceremony in 
Low, I was glad to meet Ahmet 
Can. Ahmet wrote to me later with 
the news that he works in South¬ 
ampton, N.Y., at innRoad, his fourth 
Internet start-up since leaving in¬ 
vestment banking in 1999. The com¬ 
pany, a software as a service (SaaS) 
company in the hospitality sector, is 
raising venture capital funding so 
it can open offices in New York and 
London and continue its growth 
momentum. Outside of work, Ah¬ 
met enjoys traveling off the beaten 
path with his family. 

Ahmet recently caught up with 
Eric Won and his growing family 
in Honolulu. He also is in touch 
with Ganesh Ramchandran, who 
lives in Singapore with his wife 
and three boys. Ahmet is an active 
member of the Alumni Representa¬ 



Mayor Michael Bloomberg appointed Shari Hyman '88 
as commissioner and chair of NYC's Business Integrity 
Commission. 


The schedule includes cocktail 
receptions, panel discussions, 
special tours and of course our class 
dinner on Saturday. Saturday also 
is Dean's Day, which means you'll 
have the opportunity to participate 
in Mini-Core Curriculum and Pub¬ 
lic Intellectual Lectures and other 
events. There are family-friendly 
activities, too, so don't hesitate 
to include the kids. See reunion. 


tive Committee (ARC; studentaf 
fairs.columbia.edu/ admissions/ 
alumni / volunteers.php) and 
enjoys interviewing applicants. He 
is somewhat dismayed by the lack 
of attendance by fellow alumni at 
the annual Dean's Day and hopes 
to see more from our class in atten¬ 
dance this year (Saturday, June 2; 
college.columbia.edu/ deansday). 
He also encourages alumni to join 
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the Columbia College Linkedln 
group, which he administers, to 
share news about the College. 

Congratulations to Shari Hy¬ 
man, whom New York Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg appointed 
as commissioner and chair of the 
Business Integrity Commission. 
According to a press release from 
the mayor's office, "Most recently. 
Commissioner Hyman served as 
director of business acceleration 
and senior counsel to the deputy 
mayor for operations. Formed 
in 2001, the Business Integrity 
Commission licenses and regulates 
three business sectors that have 
historically been preyed upon by 
organized crime including the 
public wholesale markets and the 
private waste carting industry." 

The press release goes on to quote 
Bloomberg: "Shari Hyman will be 
an excellent leader of the Business 
Integrity Commission, as it contin¬ 
ues to ensure that marketplaces and 
regulated businesses compete fairly 
and are free from fraud, rackets and 
threats of violence ... There is no 
one better that I can think of [for the 
position] than Shari, who will bring 
with her an impressive skill-set and 
a tremendous commitment to public 
service." 


setup. The game itself was another 
matter. I was there with Shep Long 
and Tom Leder '89 and family. 
Postgame, the Silverstein crew 
went to V&T for dinner." 

Burying one's sorrows with V&T 
pizza after a Columbia football loss? 
The more things change.... 

Keep the updates coming! If you 
haven't written in the past year or 
two, your classmates would love to 
hear from you. 


Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 

Brookline, MA 02446 
emilymilesterry@me.com 

I hope 2012 is shaping up well for 
everyone! To start things off, I heard 
from Guy Molina, who is commut¬ 
ing between Stuttgart and Prague 
while working for Chrysler as a 
marketing manager for Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa. He plans to 
relocate to Turin, Italy, in March. 

Joanne Ooi has been busy, as she 
attests, having "turned around the 
luxury goods brand Shanghai Tang 
five years ago." At the time, Joanne 
was on the cover of Fast Company 
magazine. She continues, "Now I 
am an environmentalist working on 



TIME named Joanne Ooi '89 one of its "2011 TIME 
100" most influential people for her work exposing 
air pollution in Hong Kong. 


Also on the subject of mayoral 
appointments, Miami-Dade Mayor 
Carlos Gimenez has selected Moj- 
deh Khaghan Danial '91L to join 
the Financial Recovery Board of 
Jackson Health System, according 
to the Miami Herald. Mojdeh, an 
attorney, is an officer and share¬ 
holder in the Morgan Reed Group, 
an investment holding company 
specializing in real estate and secu¬ 
rities. She is the seventh member of 
the Jackson governing board and 
its first female member. Mojdeh 
also is president of the Women's 
Philanthropy department at the 
Greater Miami Jewish Federation. 

Linda Na'amah Weinberg 
writes from her home in London 
that she recently qualified as an oc¬ 
cupational therapist in the United 
Kingdom. She and her husband, 
Daniel Roselaar, have "four lovely 
children, ages 3-16." 

Steve Silverstein is "living in 
Manhattan with my wife of eight 
years, Suzanne, and kids, Jacob (6) 
and Mara (3). I work for SocGen 
and thus have been muddling 
along with the rest of the bankers 
during the Eurozone crisis. I took 
the family to Homecoming last fall 
and was entirely impressed by the 


air pollution in Hong Kong, where 
I've been living since graduating 
from Penn Law in 1993." Last April, 
Joanne was nominated by Time 
magazine as one of the world's 
"100 Most Influential" for her work 
exposing Hong Kong's air pollution 
and putting it on the global envi¬ 
ronmental map. 

In addition to her environmen¬ 
tal work, Joanne is the CEO and 
co-founder of plukka.com, a fine 
jewelry site that, for the first time, 
combines the group-buying mecha¬ 
nism directly with manufacturing. 
Joanne is married and has a 12-year- 
old son. 

Matt White writes, "After gradu¬ 
ation I moved to the Southwest to 
balance my fill of urban life in New 
York City with the hiking, kayaking, 
skiing, rock climbing and green chile 
of New Mexico. Without a network 
of friends who could join me on 
these outdoor pursuits, I recon¬ 
nected with a friend from my varsity 
swimming days at Columbia, Soren 
Lowell. Soren was in Tucson getting 
a Ph.D. in speech language pathol¬ 
ogy, and for nearly five years we met 
for long weekends and holidays to 
hike and camp the national parks of 
the Southwest. 


"Although jobs and relationships 
steered us out of the Southwest 
nearly 15 years ago, Soren and I 
continue to connect on regular out¬ 
door adventures. We've kayaked 
the Baja Sea and hiked the Cooper 
Canyon of Mexico, but mostly we 
meet in the Adirondacks of New 
York. We haven't joined the elite 
group of Forty-Sixers who've hiked 
all the High Peaks, but there's still 
time. Soren is a professor in speech 
pathology at Syracuse, and I study 
federal housing policy for a consult¬ 
ing firm in Washington, D.C., from 
my telecommuting home office in 
Columbus, Ohio." 

Isaac Castanada married Mag¬ 
gie Miqueo '93 in 1999. He writes, 
"Soon thereafter we quit our New 
York jobs in asset management and 
law and moved to the Dominican 
Republic to run an ice plant and 
water bottle operation. We lived 
in the factory for two years and 
almost went mad. We grew the 
company organically, and through 
a merger with two competitors 
came to dominate our markets 
under the brand Alaska. 

"Maggie and I are no longer in 
the day-to-day of the company 
and now devote our time to trying 
to control our children and to a 
couple of ventures with wonderful 
partners: Vizstara, a dental implant 
training facility in the United 
States, and Reenergy, where we are 
testing a device for quick recharge 
of electric vehicles. In our free time 
we enjoy mule riding with our kids 
in the rugged terrain of our prop¬ 
erty in the Samana Peninsula. Last 
year we planted yam (December 
harvest) and built our first trail. In 
2012 we hope to have a couple of 
bungalows in one of the hills facing 
the Atlantic." 

After college, Samantha Jacobs 
Jouin moved to Germany and then 
France, where she spent 10 years and 
married her husband, Francois. She 
earned a graduate business degree at 
the Ecole Superieure de Commerce 
de Toulouse, and started work in the 
field of marketing medical devices. 
She says, "In 1999, after having our 
first child, we moved back to the 
Philadelphia area, where I am still 
at work in the medical device field, 
at Synthes, an orthopedic implant 
manufacturer. I've been in product 
development and marketing roles 
and even spent some time working 
on global business transformation. 

I now lead the company's efforts to 
expand into a new specialty market. 
We live in Malvern, Pa., with our 
two children and enjoy annual trips 
to France to see family and friends." 

Michele (Gable) Coulombe lives 
in Collingswood, N.J. After teach¬ 
ing elementary school for many 
years, she became a consultant 
for Children's Literacy Initiative, 
a nonprofit whose mission is to 


close the achievement gap between J 

low-income children and their 
more affluent peers. In this position, 

Michele works with teachers to im¬ 
prove the quality of their teaching 
and provides training in best litera¬ 
cy practices. She also is the mother ’ 

of three boys whose interests range 
from archery and art to soccer and 
Star Wars. Her husband, Joe, is an - 

English professor at Rowan and the 
author of two books. j 

Michele keeps in frequent contact 
with some of her college friends, 
including Joanna Kibel-Gagne and 
Julie Keisman Miller. 

I received a brief note from i 

Andrew Hoffman, who lives in 
London with his wife and two 
small children and is a lawyer for 
the Financial Services Authority. 

Finally, my husband, Dave '90, | 

and I and our three kids had a won¬ 
derful time at Homecoming. We 
visited many classmates including 
Jill Pollack Lewis, Amy Weinreich 
Rinzler, Elisabeth Socolow, Jody 
Collens Fidler, Krissie Barakat 1 

'88, Jenna Wright '88, Christine 
Giordano '89 Barnard, Chris 
Della Pietra, Alex Margolies, John 
MacPhee, Donna MacPhee, Mi¬ 
chael Behringer, Danielle Maged, * 

Andy Cowder '89E, Tom Leder and 
Claudia Lacopo. There were others 
there whom I knew, but of course 
I failed to write down their names 
afterward — though I swore I 
would — and my aging mind now 
refuses to recall accurately. If you 
were there and I haven't mentioned 
it, send me a note. Or better yet, 
send me a note anyhow. 


Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

313 Lexington Dr. j 

Silver Spring, MD 20901 
cowan@jhu.edu 

Rick St Hilaire recently attended 
the triennial meeting of the 
International Council of Museums 
Conservation Committee in Lisbon, 

Portugal, where he was elected to a 
three-year term as head of the Legal 
Issues in Conservation Working 
Group. He is an attorney whose legal 
practice includes cultural property 
and museum law. Rick is a former 
chief prosecutor and is among those 
featured in the recently published 
book Hot Art: Chasing Thieves and 
Detectives Through the Secret World of 
Stolen Art. He blogs about looted an¬ 
tiquities, stolen art and other cultural 
property legal issues. To learn more, 
visit culturalheritagelawyer.com. 

Robert Boland was named aca¬ 
demic chair of the Preston Robert 
Tisch Center for Hospitality, Tour¬ 
ism, and Sports Management at 
the NYU School of Continuing and 
Professional Studies. He previously i 

was a clinical associate professor of 
sports management. 
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I Robert Schweitzer proudly an¬ 

nounces the October 23 arrival of 
Lilah, weighing in at a lucky 7 lbs., 
7 oz. and with a full head of hair. 

At 1 month of age, Lilah already 
was shopping at the campus 
bookstore for some CU gear. "Roar, 
Lion, Roar" also is a part of her 
lullaby routine. 

Matthew Connelly, of Colum¬ 
bia's history department, has made 
1 it easy for us to keep tabs on him 

at matthewconnelly.net. He says 
the most notable recent item is the 
three-part radio documentary on 
world population he did for BBC 
I International in October. He also 

added to the world population in 
2009 with daughter Lily Kovner. 

After graduating from North¬ 
western University School of 
I Law in 1995 and moving to the 

Washington, D.C., area, Alex Choi 
decided to take a chance and relo¬ 
cated to Seattle in 2010. He hasn't 
regretted it, and is thoroughly 
enjoying Seattle's good food and 
drink, beauty and mellow lifestyle. 
Alex is an attorney in the Seattle 
office of the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office for Civil Rights. 

Adam Grais, formerly of the 
CU Marching Band, continues to 
play drums, performing with the 
Chicago Bar Association Barristers 
Big Band (you can find them on 
YouTube), and he sees bandmate 
i Liz Pleshette '89 every few months. 

He was pleased with the amount of 
press the marching band received 
during football season. Adam has 
three daughters: the 10-year-old 
i twins play flute and cello, while his 

12-year-old plays volleyball. Adam 
is a partner at Sugar, Felsenthal, 
Grais & Hammer. His practice pri¬ 
marily focuses on tax and transac- 
| tional work, and the firm's strength 

is in representing entrepreneurs, 
business Owners and their families, 
both individually and with their 
businesses. 

Adam Levitt, a partner in the 
Chicago office of Wolf Haldenstein 
Adler Freeman & Herz, has been 
selected as one of Lawdragon's 500 
Leading Lawyers in America for 
I 2011. Lawdragon is a print publica¬ 

tion and website of U.S. attorneys; 
among other things, it annually 
recognizes 500 lawyers who brought 
in the biggest verdicts and settle¬ 
ments, handled the biggest deals 
I and defined law practice. Adam was 

recognized for his role as a lead ne¬ 
gotiator of a $750 million settlement 
reached last July with Bayer AG and 
its global affiliates on behalf of U.S. 

| rice farmers who suffered losses 

when a strain of Bayer's genetically 
modified rice contaminated the 
supplies of the farmers, causing a 
plunge of nearly 14 percent in long- 
grain rice futures and the shutdown 
of U.S. rice exports to the European 
Union. Adam also won the AmLaw 
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Litigation Daily ' s Litigator of the 
Week Award, the American Lawyer's 
Big Suits Award and Law 36ff s 
"How They Won It Award" for the 
settlement and five years of work on 
the farmers' cases. 

I always am happy when class¬ 
mates just want to check in to say 
life is good. Busy, but good. Ijeoma 
Acholonu Ejeh, chief of general 
surgery at a hospital in Fayetteville, 
N.C., who also practices laparo¬ 
scopic general and bariatric surgery, 
spends her "free" time keeping 
tabs on her three busy kids and 
cardiologist husband, Sylvester. She 
looks forward to making it to our 
25th reunion in 2015, which is not 
so far away. 



D Margie Kim 

1923 White Oak Clearing 
Southlake, TX 76092 
margiekimkim@ 
hotmail.com 

Greetings, all! I spent Thanksgiving 
in San Francisco with family and 
caught up with Sonya Cho Hong, 
who has been living there for a while 
now with her husband, David Hong 
'92, and their two sons. Sonya runs 
her successful cake business. Butter¬ 
fly Cakes, and hasn't changed a bit! 

Jeff Michaelson's oldest, Con¬ 
nor, celebrated his bar mitzvah in 
December. Connor did amazingly 
well, and their family and friends 
had a great time at the party. Jeff 
and his wife are keeping busy with 
their life in Detroit and their four 
children. 


Meeting in Tahoe last winter for a day of sledding were (back row, left 
to right) Robby Boiiyky, Paul Bollyky '94, Greta Bollyky, Amanda Kahn- 
Kirby '95, Myles Kirby and Mason Kirby '94; and (front row, left to right) 
Jenna Bollyky, Alexandra Bollyky and Julia Kirby. 


amazing as well and, unbelievably, 
four months seem barely enough 
time to scratch the surface. One of 
our favorite places is Laos, though 
the diving we did in Indonesia 
makes that a close second. Our 
fondest memories are of the people 
who have shared their stories and 
a moment of their lives. Next stop 
after New Year's was India. My 
blog, with links to lots of photos, is 
turtlestravel.wordpress.com. Hope 
all is well with all of CC '91!" 

Jackie Harounian was named a 
New York Super Lawyer in family 
law by New York Super Lawyer mag¬ 
azine for the second consecutive 


Jackie Harounian '91 was named a New York Super 
Lawyer in family law by New York Super Lawyer maga¬ 
zine for the second consecutive year. 


Heather Munoz sent in this 
update: "Early in 20111 decided to 
take a break from life as a mobile / 
experiential marketing tour man¬ 
ager to embark on an around-the- 
world adventure. My first trip like 
this was in 2008-09 and proved it 
really does pay to travel slowly. My 
travel partner, Donny, and I began 
in May with a visit to Japan. It was 
so much fun to have a reunion with 
high school friends — I was there 
as an exchange student my senior 
year — and also a comfort to visit 
my Japanese family so soon after 
the earthquake/tsunami. From 
there we spent a month in South 
Korea with its raging pop culture, 
music and so on, mixed with lots of 
history and some beautiful nature. 
Two months in China were chal¬ 
lenging but rewarding. Southeast 
Asia (Thailand, Laos, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Cambodia, Vietnam) was 


year. Her firm in Great Neck, N.Y., 
is one of the largest in the area that 
spe cializ es in matrimonial law; she 
has a satellite office in Manhattan. 
In November, Jackie presented a 
seminar on parental alienation with 
David Goldman, whose son was 
abducted to Brazil. Jackie is work¬ 
ing with local advocacy groups to 
pass legislation to help left-behind 
parents whose children have been 
abducted. 

Rachel Galanter has settled in 
Durham, N.C., where she runs a 
child abuse prevention program. 
Last year she also became part 
of the international Motivational 
Interviewing Network of Trainers. 
She has two adopted children. Last 
summer Rachel became engaged 
to Stacie White and is enjoying the 
merging of their households. 

Alan Goldman sent in his first 
update: "You get two for the price 


of one, since my wife Sara (Silver) 
also is CC '91. We have lived in 
suburban Cleveland since 1996, 
moving after Sara finished medi¬ 
cal school at SUNY Downstate 
in Brooklyn. She is a psychiatrist 
in private practice. After two 
stints in graduate school, I am a 
development director with a small 
nonprofit. I also recently began my 
own law practice, Goldman Legal 
Services (goldmanlegalservices. 
com), which focuses on the needs 
of nonprofits and small businesses. 
We have three sons, one of whom 
is in New York as a freshman at 
Yeshiva University. We get together 
with high school buddies Boris 
Kogan and Carmi Abramowitz, 
who are still in the NYC area. And 
I have found some Columbians 
here in Cleveland." 

Don't forget that we have a 
Facebook page, Columbia College 
Class of 1991. It's a great way to 
keep up with classmates. And you 
can always submit updates directly 
to me via CCT's web submission 
form: college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 
submit_class_note. 

Hope you are all having a great 
2012! Until next time ... cheers! 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Jennifer Freely 
jf226l@columbia.edu 
212-851-7438 

development Amanda Kessler 
ak2934@columbia.edu 
212-851-7883 

^ Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 
jeremy.feinberg@ 
verizon.net 

Hi everybody! We are closing in on 
our 20th Alumni Reunion Week- 
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Cindy Warner '97 married Nathan Kruger on November 12. Celebrating 
were (left to right) Richard Monte '97E; Brian McCollum '97E and his 
wife, Hannah Trooboff McCollum '97; the bride; John Guthrow '97; Mag¬ 
gie Osbody-Katz '97; and Gabriella Carolini '97. 

PHOTO:BRETT DEUTSCH 


end, which will be held Thursday, 
May 31-Sunday, June 3.1 don't 
know about you, but I can't believe 
it. If you keep reading, there's a 
special sneak preview of what's 
ahead for us that weekend. (Also 
be sure to check out the special re¬ 
union preview section in this issue 
of CCT.) But before we get there, 
there's plenty of news. 

Benjamin Ortiz, who left the 
Department of Pediatrics at the 
CU Medical Center and Harlem 
Hospital last March to be a medical 
officer at the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration in the Office of 
Pediatric Therapeutics, is lead of¬ 
ficer for the Pediatric Latin America 
program, where he interfaces with 
regulatory agencies throughout 
Latin America, addressing issues 
regarding pediatric medical product 
development. As Ben explains, 
"Travels have taken me to Brazil 
and Argentina, with more expected. 
The program's mission is to ensure 
the safe and ethical development 
of medical products (drugs and 
devices) for children throughout the 
region." 

As was reported in October in 
the New York Observer, Matthew 
Weiland has become a senior 
editor at W.W. Norton. The article 
notes, "It's an exciting move for 
Mr. Weiland, whose books at Ecco 
have included Padgett Powell's 
conceptual novel The Interrogative 
Mood and Philip Connors's nature 
memoir Fire Season." According 
to the article, Matthew was pretty 
excited by the move, too: "My 
whole life I've wanted to work 
on 42nd Street, and I thought, if I 
don't do this I'll have to work for 
Port Authority." Norton's offices 
are on East 42nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue. 

Congratulations and keep us 
posted! 


Sara Hall has been appointed 
associate dean for academic af¬ 
fairs in the Honors College at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago, 
where she has been teaching in the 
Germanic studies department since 
2000. Sara was promoted to associ¬ 
ate professor in 2007 and has been 
chairing an undergraduate minor 
in moving image arts since then. 
She lives in Evanston, HI., with her 
husband, Monty George, who runs 
a digital design company, and her 
5-year-old son, Spencer. 

David Abbott is enrolled in the 
M.A. program in music therapy at 
NYU Steinhardt and is "looking 
forward to an exciting new career 
in this rewarding field." He and 
Ishaani Sen were married in Cen¬ 
tral Park's Conservatory Garden. 
Sebastian Ruta '92E and Jyoti 
Vaswani-Ruta '92E attended. 

Alexandra Colacito (formerly 
Hershdorfer) recently relocated 
to the Boston area. She is eagerly 
looking forward to reconnecting 
with classmates in the area as well 
as to visiting New York City and 
alma mater now that she is an 
"East Coast girl" again. 

Ah yes, that preview of reunion? 

I am pleased to report that, among 
others, you may hear from Rich 
Rosivach, Heather Benson (for¬ 
merly Ganek), Andrew Contigug- 
lia, Karl Cole-Frieman, Jennifer 
Madrid and Laura Lopez to plug 
the weekend's events. As it stands, 
we are looking at a Thursday night 
party at Locanda Verde (locanda 
verdenyc.com), followed by an in¬ 
formal walk of the High Line Public 
Park with a cocktail reception 
nearby on Friday night. Saturday 
also is Dean's Day, which means 
you'll have the opportunity to par¬ 
ticipate in Mini-Core Curriculum 
and Public Intellectual Lectures and 
other events. Of course, there will 


be a gala class dinner on Saturday 
followed by the all-class Starlight 
Reception on Low Plaza. For more 
information and, most importantly, 
to sign up, go to reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. You can also contact 
the Alumni Office staff listed at the 
top of the column. 

That, friends, is all for this 
update. Keep the news coming — 
there will still be plenty of catching 
up to do at reunion. And since this 
is a big one, I hope to see lots and 
lots of you there. Cheers! 



Betsy Gomperz 

41 Day St. 

Newton, MA 02466 


Betsy.Gomperz@gmail.com 


Due to unforeseen circumstances, 
Betsy Gomperz had to hand over 
this month's writing responsibili¬ 
ties to her friends Neil Turitz and 
Kevin Connolly. Read at your 
own risk. 

It all started in October, when 
correspondent No. 1, Kevin, and 
his wife, Laura, jetted west from 
New York to the badlands of Las 
Vegas, where they met up with old 
pals Joel Cramer and Steve Cootey 
'93E and their lovely wives. Joel 
lives in Winnekta, Ill., with his 
wife, Ania, and their kids: Conrad 
(6), Qaudia (5) and Cooper (3). He 
is head of business development 
for an asset management firm in 
Chicago. Steve, meanwhile, is liv¬ 
ing the rock star life in Vegas with 
his wife, Rahnia, and their kids: 
Liam (8), Braeden (7) and Addison 
(4). He is v.p. of corporate finance 
for the Sands. As you might expect, 
the weekend consisted of numer¬ 
ous tee times, lots of cribbage and 
a Charleston dance-off (won by the 
Connollys). 

Once back on East Coast soil, 
the festivities turned "freaky" at a 
surprise birthday costume party 
for Kevin, thrown by the ador¬ 
ing Laura in the tony wilds of the 
Hamptons. Kevin turned 40 — 
young for a '93-er but his parents 
had him start school early, because 
he was so smart, unlike correspon¬ 
dent No. 2, Neil, who turned 41 
just six weeks later, and who we all 
know isn't the sharpest knife in the 
drawer. But both correspondents 
digress... 

On the day of the party a freak¬ 
ish snowstorm gripped the North¬ 
east, keeping away such stalwart 
friends as George Hassan and his 
wife, Julie; Betsy Gomperz and 
her husband, Mike; Sandi Johnson 
and her husband, Rob Murray; and 
Matt "Nigel Tufnel" Streem. Neil, 
however, was there — outfitted in 
an entirely appropriate Bob Ross 
costume, complete with enormous 
bright red afro — as were Marci 
Levy '93 Barnard and her husband. 
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Mitch, dressed as Joanie and Richie i 

Cunningham. 

The look on Kevin's face when 
he saw his friends (especially Neil 
in that frightful wig) was similar to 
what the zombies look like on that i 

TV show. The Walking Dead: wide 
eyes, slack jaw, slow and wooden 
movements. Later, after Kevin had 
dressed up as Aquaman (because 
that's the name of his pool services 
company ... get it?), pictures were \ 

taken to ensure that neither of this 
month's correspondents will ever 
successfully run for public office 
(although an "Aquaman for Presi¬ 
dent" Facebook page is rumored to | 

be in the making). 

A few weeks later, right before 
Thanksgiving, long-lost pal Patti 
Lee came to New York with her 
husband, Paul, from the alien land I 

of San Francisco (where, sadly, 

Neil once left his heart), and your 
correspondents joined the lovely 
Ms. Lee for cocktails, caught up 
properly and decided that more 
such meetings need to take place. 

Patti is an on-air news reporter for 
the San Fran Fox affiliate, which 
is fitting because she is not only 
smart, engaging, witty and urbane, 
but also so, so pretty. (Patti bought 
the drinks, so you'll forgive the 
flood of compliments.) 

After Patti and Paul headed off 
to the theatre, Neil and Kevin re¬ 
tired to a midtown watering hole. 1 

They discussed Neil's recent trium¬ 
phant off-Broadway show Spurn 
(which had a seven-week run in 
November and December and was 
considered by many to be one of 
the funniest things they'd seen all 
year); Kevin's thriving swimming 
pool business on the East End of 
Long Island and his new digs in 
Long Beach, N.Y.; and Neil's plans 
to finally make another movie in 
early 2012, following up the much- 
beloved Two Ninjas, starring Cara 
Thum (nee Buono). 

That should just about wrap it 
up. Neil and Kevin thank you for 
your time, wish everyone well and 
remind everyone that Betsy's still 
running the show here, no matter 
how entertained you may have 
been this issue. 
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Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


lak6@columbia.edu 


Congratulations to Anne Kom- 
blut, who writes with the happy 
news that she and her husband, 
Jon Cohen, welcomed son Arlo 
Cohen into the world on May 20. 
"Eliza Lowen McGraw and Paula 
O'Rourke '94 Barnard visited him 
at Sibley Hospital before he even 
made it home, and he also has 
bonded with Rebecca Weinberg 
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j Femia," Anne writes. "Jon and I 

both work at The Washington Post, 
under the editorship of Marcus 
Brauchli '83, and I am still covering 
that other Columbia grad, Barack 
Obama '83." 

Rob Gaudet lives in The Hague, 
the international city of peace and 
justice. He writes, "My law firm has 
[ expanded the scope of its services 

to include international arbitration 
and U.K. legal services, as well as 
U.S. legal services. Two new profes¬ 
sionals are featured on my firm's 
site: retired judge Koorosh Ameli 
) from the Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal 

| and English barrister Ingrid Detter 

de Frankopan, who advised Pope 
John Paul II for more than 20 years. 

I enjoy a good fellowship with these 
t colleagues. 

\ "I am cohabitating with my girl¬ 

friend, Karin. I am in touch every 
now and then with Jenik Radon '67, 
who organized the Eesti Fellow- 
1 ship and helped me with my law 

school applications." Rob noted that 
he's met a few Columbia alumni in 
the Netherlands through the local 
alumni chapter. 

He continues, "If any alumni 
travel through Amsterdam, I would 
be happy to meet them at Schiphol 
for coffee or take them to view one 
hour of a trial at the International 
Criminal Tribunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia or the International 
Criminal Court." 

Paul Bollyky is an assistant pro¬ 
fessor in the Allergy and Infectious 
Disease Division at Washington, 
dividing his time between seeing 
[ patients and doing research. In 

2011 he and his wife, Jenna, went 
sledding in Tahoe with Mason 
Kirby and his wife, Amanda Kahn- 
Kirby '95, and all of their kids (see 
nearby photo). 

David Luse has been named 
a managing director in Jefferies' 
Financial Sponsors Investment 
Banking Group. He is based in 
the firm's Los Angeles office and 
focuses on coverage of private 
equity clients across the western 
United States. David joined the 
firm from Bank of America Merrill 

1 Lynch (and its predecessor, Merrill 

Lynch), where he was a managing 
director and spent 12 years in its 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
investment banking offices. Previ¬ 
ously, he spent three years at Mor- 
I gan Stanley in investment banking 

in New York and London. He 
earned an M.B.A. from Stanford. 

And finally, last fall Janet Balis 
was named head of sales strategy, 

1 marketing and partnerships for 

AOL Advertising, where she is 
responsible for the go-to-market 
strategy for AOL Advertising's 
products and services. Prior to 
I joining AOL, Janet was e.v.p., media 

> sales and marketing, at Martha 

Stewart Living Omnimedia, where 



Laurent Vasilescu '99, '10 Business and Sophie Anderson were married on June 18 in Brussels. Celebrating 
were (left to right) Danielle Vasilescu Powell; Alan Powell; Eugene Krishnan '98E; George Thomas '98; Susan 
Kassin '99; the groom; Tony Munoz '99; the bride; Brad Neuberg '99; Jenna Johnson '99 and her husband, 
Martin Mraz '99; Sameer Shamsi '99; Adam Nguyen '98; and Nathan Hale '00, '077. 


she led a team of more than 100. 

Janet has an M.B.A. from Harvard 
and was named among the "Women 
to Watch" by Advertising Age in 2010 
and one of Crain's "Top 40 Under 
40" in 2006. 

Thanks to everyone who wrote 
in! Until next time. 


Wo Kee Hong Holdings is a Hong 
Kong-based diversified distributor 
of brand-name products. He previ¬ 
ously worked at Unitas Capital, JP 
Morgan Partners Asia and Cerberus 
Capital Management, managers of 
globally focused multi-billion dollar 
investment funds. 
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Janet Lorin 

127 W. 96th St., #2GH 
New York, NY 10025 


jrfl0@columbia.edu 



Ana S. Salper 

24 Monroe PI., Apt. MA 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 


asalper@ebglaw.com 


We're unfortunately light on news, 
so let me take this opportunity to 
encourage you to send an update. 

I know you all are up to interesting 
things. Let us know about them! 

Dr. Udit Kondal M.P.H. complet¬ 
ed his first hip-hop / rock/reggae 
album for his music production 
company, Post Partum Productions. 
He invites classmates and friends to 
check out his website and buy some 
songs: ppprocks.com. Udit is a 
family physician working in the un¬ 
derserved area of Corona, Queens. 
Contact him at druditkondal@ 
gmail.com. 

Michael Kingsley, a Bloomberg 
colleague of mine, and his wife, 
Harra, are the proud parents of 
Aaron Lucas Kingsley. Aaron was 
bom on June 9 and weighed 6 lbs., 
6 oz. 

Kei Wah Chua, a former execu¬ 
tive director and vice chairman of 
Radford Capital Investment, has 
been appointed an executive direc¬ 
tor at Wo Kee Hong Holdings, ac¬ 
cording to a company press release. 


I am happy to report that Uchenna 
Acholonu and his wife, Colleen, 
welcomed the beautiful (truly, I 
have seen a picture) Kiera Chi- 
nasa Acholonu into the world last 
September. Uchenna also has com¬ 
pleted a fellowship in minimally 
invasive gynecologic surgery. 
Congratulations, Uchenna! Tom 
Humphries is Kiera's godfather. 
Tom is an attorney in Washington, 
D.C., and lives in Maryland with 
his wife, Natalie, and their four 
children. 

A special thank-you to Uchenna 
for providing me with a lot of news 
of our classmates. Among those 
whom he recently caught up with 
was Shondelle Solomon Miles. 
Shondelle lives in Hollywood, 

Fla., with her husband, Ron, and 
their two kids. She owns Synergize 
gym and focuses on competitive 
CrossFit training. Stephani (Stas- 
sou) Katechis lives in New Jersey 
with her husband, Dennis, and 
their daughters, Sophia and Julia. 
Jill (Fromson) Van Beke recently 


was featured on Home and Garden 
Television's Run My Makeover with 
her husband, Chris. Jill, Chris and 
their daughter, Annie, had their 
Knoxville basement remodeled, 
and Uchenna reports that it looks 
fantastic! Jacqueline (Snyder) 
Colussi moved back to the United 
States from Sweden. She and her 
husband. Dado, live and work in 
Chicago. Evan Malter has returned 
to the U.S. after six years in Aus¬ 
tralia. He lives in Rancho Santa 
Fe, Calif., with his wife, Nina, and 
sons, Jake and Cody. 

Jennifer Fishbein and her 
partner, Michael Parrott, welcomed 
their son, Gideon Joseph Parrott, 
into the world in December. Julie 
Porter lives in Brooklyn and works 
at P&S. Matt Wirz lives in Ditmas 
Park, Brooklyn, with his wife, 
Sarah; daughter, Raya; and new¬ 
born son, Asher. Matt is a reporter 
covering debt for The Wall Street 
Journal. Daniel Lin keeps busy 
with his wife and three children 
and his nephrology practice in 
Pennsylvania. Ravi Iyer and his 
wife, Jane, live in Venice, Calif. 

Ravi recently finished a Ph.D. in 
social psychology. 

Dan Cole married Nicholas 
Grinder last November. Nick is a 
wholesale account executive for 
Jonathan Adler, a home decor and 
furniture company in Manhat¬ 
tan, and also a freelance interior 
designer. Dan has been working 
at Eva Gentry Consignment, a 
women's clothing and accessories 
store in Brooklyn. 

Congratulations, Dan! 
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As always, send in more news! I 
want to hear from you. In honor of 
this election year, I leave you with 
this, um, thought: 

"Carbon dioxide is portrayed 
as harmful. But there isn't even 
one study that can be produced 
that shows that carbon dioxide is a 
harmful gas." 

—Michele Bachmann 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Patricia Carchi 
pc2389@columbia.edu 
212-851-7807 

DEVELOPMENT Harrison Kobb 
kh2468@columbia.edu 
212-851-7444 
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Sarah Katz 

1935 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Our 15th Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end is fast approaching! Mark 
your calendars for Thursday, May 
31-Sunday, June 3. The Reunion 
Committee is hard at work on 
many exciting plans, including 
cocktail receptions, dinners, class- 
specific panels and special tours. 
Saturday also is Dean's Day, which 
means you'll have the opportu¬ 
nity to participate in Mini-Core 
Curriculum and Public Intellectual 
Lectures and other events. There 
are family-friendly activities, too, 
so don't hesitate to include the 
kids. For the most up-to-date infor¬ 
mation — and more importantly, 
to sign up — go to reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. You also can contact 
the Alumni Office staff listed at the 
top of the column. Finally, be sure 
to check out the special reunion 
preview section in this issue of 
CCT. I look forward to reconnect¬ 
ing with all of you at the big event. 

After being an assistant district 
attorney in New York County's 
District Attorney's Office for 10 
years, Shirley Irick has opened a 
general practice law firm, Flercules 
& Irick, in downtown Brooklyn. 
The firm, which specializes in 
trusts and estates, entertainment, 
family and criminal law, prides 
itself on providing affordable, 
high-quality legal services with 
honesty and integrity. 

Matt Rosenberg and his wife, 
Donna, spent the holidays with 
Matt's dad, John D. Rosenberg '50, 
hiking in Death Valley and cruising 
around in a Jeep. 

Sadarias Harrell '99 released 
his newest songs on Amazon and 
iTunes. 

Luisa Cruz is teaching at a new 
school, making her dreams of lead¬ 
ing an inner-city band a reality. 

John Christopher Balzano '01 and 
Anthony Frank Porto were married 
in November at the Saybrook Point 


Inn in Old Saybrook, Conn. Anthony 
is an assistant professor of pediatrics 
at the Yale School of Medicine, a 
pediatric gastroenterologist at the 
Yale Medical Group and the director 
of pediatric gastroenterology at 
Greenwich Hospital in Connecticut. 

Congratulations, John and 
Anthony! 

Matthew Momingstar and Alan 
Van Capelle are excited and proud 
to announce the birth of their son, 
Ethan George Van Capelle Mom¬ 
ingstar (Momingstar for everyday 
use). He was bom on October 26 
and weighed 6 lbs., 13 ozs. 

Congratulations, Matt and Alan! 

Hannah Trooboff McCollum, 
Brian McCollum '97E and daughter 
Lena welcomed Caroline Amalia to 
the world in July, one week before 
Lena's third birthday. Caroline has 
proven to be a happy kid who finds 
her sister endlessly fascinating and 
hysterical. For her part, Lena is prov¬ 
ing a responsible and thoughtful 
sister, making Hannah and Brian 
proud. 

Brian is the director of project 
management at Hi-Tech Pharmacal, 
a generic pharmaceutical company 
in Amityville, Long Island, where 
he enjoys putting his M.B.A. and 
background in chemical engineer¬ 
ing to work. Hannah is the associate 
director of admissions for grades 
5-12 at Trinity School on the Upper 
West Side. She writes: "It's great fun 
to be back in a school setting, and 
I am learning a ton and love being 
around such smart, eager and mo¬ 
tivated students and such talented 
faculty and administrators." Han¬ 
nah and Brian live in Park Slope 
and enjoy seeing Daphna Gutman 
and Jon Schwartz, who are their 
girls' godparents, often. 

On November 12, Cindy Warner, 
a marketing lawyer in-house at 
Unilever, married Nathan Kruger, a 
cardiologist in New Haven. Cindy's 
guests included bridesmaids 
Hannah Trooboff McCollum and 
Gabriella Carolini as well as Brian 
McCollum '97E, John Guthrow, 
Maggie Osdoby Katz and Richard 
Monte '97E and his wife, Lindsey. 
The bride and groom live in Wood- 
bridge, Conn. 

Just missing the wedding was 
Chi-Ren Choong, who made a 
November trip to NYC to attend 
the International Emmy Awards. 
Chi-Ren was the first person from 
Malaysia to be nominated for a 
cartoon action adventure, Saladin, 
which he wrote and directed. 


Sandie Angulo Chen 

10209 Day Ave. 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
sandie.chen@gmail.com 

Happy spring. Class of '98! As often 
is the case, there's wedding news 


to share. Joseph Harold Schwartz 
married Alyson Emily Sachs on 
December 4. The wedding was 
officiated by Rabbi Shmuel Lewis at 
the Metropolitan Building in Long 
Island City, Queens. 

According to their wedding an¬ 
nouncement in The New York Times, 
Joseph is a visiting rabbinical 
student at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in Manhattan, and Aly¬ 
son is an attorney at Weil, Gotshal 
& Manges. 

Mazel tov to Joseph and Emily! 

On a November trip to the city, 
my husband, Hans Chen '97, and 
I attended a memorable birthday 
party for Julie Yufe, who had 
just gotten engaged. Julie and 
her fiance, Michael Dreyer, are 
headed down the aisle this year. 
The birthday party boasted several 
double-Columbia couples, includ¬ 
ing Jeannette Jakus and Ben Kom- 
feind; Daniel Pianko and Melissa 
(Epstein) Pianko; Laura Levin 
Schreiber '99 Barnard and Harlan 
Schreiber '97 GS; and Reena Rus¬ 
sell and Lex Maldutis '91. 

Best wishes to Julie and Mike! 

In December, Alejandra Mont¬ 
enegro Almonte was named 
general counsel of gategroup, Divi¬ 
sion Americas. Alejandra joined 
the company in 2009 when she 
left Weil, Gotshal & Manges to go 
in-house. According to Alejandra, 
gategroup is the leading indepen¬ 
dent global provider of products 
and services related to airline 
passengers' on-board experience. 
They specialize in catering and 
hospitality, provisioning and logis¬ 
tics, and on-board solutions to the 
airline industry. Alejandra and her 
husband, Jorge, live in northern 
Virginia with their children, Javier 
(5) and Lucia (3). 

I'd love to receive notes from 
those of you who haven't updated 
us in a while. I know you're in¬ 
volved in interesting things. Don't 
hesitate to write! 


Laurent Vasilescu 

127 W. 81st St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10024 
laurent.vasilescu@ 
gmail.com 

Hello, Class of 1999! Here are some 
updates I received from our class¬ 
mates during the holiday season. 

Barbara Rutkowski Eustice 
lives in Arlington, Va., and is a 
litigation associate at Goodwin 
Procter in Washington, D.C. She 
and her husband, John, welcomed 
their second child, Arianna Eve, 
on March 18,2011. Brother, Jack, 
is a precocious, music-loving (and 
playing) 2-year-old. Barbara reports 
that they haven't slept in a couple of 
years, but couldn't be happier. 

Tony Munoz and his wife, Stac- 




Ull 


ey Averbuch, welcomed a daughter, j 

Elle Olivia Munoz, on December 12. 

When Tony is not busy changing 
diapers, he's a managing director in 
the investment banking division of 
RBC Capital Markets focusing on 
healthcare. 

Daniel Alarcon reports that he 
and his wife, Carolina Guerrero, 
along with Annie Correal '04J and j 

Martina Castro, founded a project 
called Radio Ambulante. The idea \ 

behind it was to create something 
similar to "This American Life," 
but in Spanish and with a trans¬ 
national theme. The team recently j 

has been producing three pilot j 

episodes, featuring radio pieces 
from Peru, Colombia, Argentina, 

Spain, Mexico, Honduras and cities 

across the United States. The show 

will launch this spring as a podcast \ 

and can be seen at radioambulante. 

or g- | 

Please don't hesitate to drop a 

line to say hello. 1 


Prisca Bae 

344 W. 17th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10011 
pbl34@columbia.edu l 

Much to report, thanks to everyone 
who wrote in. I hope you enjoy the 
wonderful updates — lots of babies, 
weddings and first-time reports. 

Claude Roxborough writes, "Big 
congrats to Glynny the Glynn-dog 
Mike Glynn for beating the field 
and Martinic for the championship 
during this year's fantasy football 
league. Drinks are on Glynny dur- i 

ingQl." 

Meanwhile, Andrew Ricci j 

emailed while waiting to take his i 

daughter, Sofia, for her first trip 
to Walt Disney World. He and I 

his wife, Manuela Marino, were 
married on August 20,2005, and 
Sofia was bom June 15,2008. An¬ 
drew began at Fordham Law that 
fall and now is entering his last 
semester, due to graduate in May. 

He works at Rosenberg & Estis, an 
NYC real estate firm. 

Rich Ciancimino recently was 
promoted to senior producer at 
MLB Network and won his fourth 
Sports Emmy Award for a live 
studio show (MLB Tonight), beating 
ESPN's Sportscenter and TNT's 
NBA on TNT. 

Congrats, Rich! j 

Laura Pietropinto directed the 
premiere Asian production of the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning musical Next 
to Normal in Seoul, Korea. Laura i 

was the assistant director of the I 

show — book and lyrics by Brian 
Yorkey '93, music by Tom Kitt '96 
(Laura's sister Rita '93's husband) 

— on Broadway. 

In 2009, Stephan Boeker was 
married on Maui (his home of 11 * 

years now) to Kazuko Ikeda, an 


















Leilah Broulchim ’00 Brings Passion to Flamenco 

By Samantha Jean-Baptiste '13 


F rom Philosophy Hall to 
the stages of Europe, 
Leilah Broukhim '00 
has been entertain¬ 
ing audiences with the art of 
flamenco for 15 years. In her 
latest project, Dejando Huellas 
("Traces"), she combines her 
passion for the classic Spanish 
dance with her own heritage 
as the daughter of Sephardic 
Jews. The show premiered 
to a sold-out audience at the 
annual Jewish Culture Festival 
in Krakow, Poland, in June, and 
the U.S. premiere took place 
in late February at The 92nd 
Street Y's Resource Center for 
Jewish Diversity in New York 
City. 

"It was time for me to do 
something more personal and 
to distinguish myself from 
other Spanish dancers," says 
Broukhim, who has worked as 
a professional dancer in Barce¬ 
lona for the past decade. 

"Dejando Huellas is a reflec¬ 
tion of how she has been able 
to discover herself — her past, 
present and future — through 
flamenco," says Broukhim's 
former floormate Tanjila Islam 
'00. "Her embodiment of an art 
form that allows her to express 
herself in myriad ways has a 
profound impact on all those 
who watch her." 

Broukhim began dancing 
tap, jazz and ballet at 10, aspir¬ 
ing to be the next Paula Abdul. 
"I've always loved to dance, 
but l never truly felt comfort¬ 
able in any of those forms. 
Ballet and jazz are for a certain 
body type," she says. 

She became interested in 
flamenco when her high school 
Spanish teacher took her class 
to see a flamenco version of 
Euripides' Medea. "I was blown 
away. It felt very natural and 
organic. I was attracted to the 
rhythm," she says. 

Broukhim, who grew up in 
Midtown, began taking flamenco 
classes the summer before col¬ 
lege and continued throughout 
her years at Columbia, where 
she majored in film studies. She 


gave her first flamenco 
performance in Phi¬ 
losophy Hall, an event 
she called "Noche de 
Flamenco" ("An Evening of 
Flamenco"). 

"Leilah's performance 
freshman year was pas¬ 
sionate and soulful. Even 
though she had only been 
dancing flamenco for a 
few months, she was 
captivating. The audience 
loved her," Islam says. 

While a student, 

Broukhim also participat¬ 
ed in the benefit show 
Broadway Tonight with 
the dance organization 
Collaborative Arts Proj¬ 
ect 21; the performance 
helped raise awareness 
about AIDS. 

Her academics en¬ 
riched her dancing as 
well. Classes about 
Persian literature and 
culture, taken with Ha¬ 
mid Dabashi, the Hagop 
Kevorkian Professor of 
Iranian Studies, helped 
when incorporating her 
Persian roots into her 
dancing. (Broukhim's 
parents emigrated from 
Iran to New York before 
she was born.) Her work 
with Robert G. O'Meally, 
the Zora Neale Hurston 
Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature, 
improved her under¬ 
standing of how music is 
about culture. 

O'Meally surprised Broukhim 
by attending one of her shows. 
Broukhim was "touched and 
honored" by his attendance. 

"So many professors influenced 
me, and in general my time at 
Columbia was amazing. I felt a 
lot of support from them," she 
says. 

By her senior year, Broukhim 
began doing more professional 
work and did advanced study 
with teachers in New York and 
special workshops with dancers 
from Spain. After graduation, 
she says, "My intention was to 


as much as I could about fla¬ 
menco and then return to New 
York to apply to film school. 

But l got bitten by the flamenco 
bug." 

So while she returned to New 
York and applied to graduate 
schools as planned, her mind 
remained in Spain. She felt she 
had too much left to learn. 

"Flamenco is culturally 
based. It's not just about the 
language or the music or 
the singing. All of it comes 
together, so one year wasn't 


enough to get every¬ 
thing in. Even now 
I'm still learning. It's 
a humbling process 
that is never-ending," 
Broukhim says. 

Although she no 
longer takes classes, 
Broukhim continues to 
learn from her everyday 
dancing experiences. 
One of her greater 
challenges has been 
navigating the differ¬ 
ences between cultures. 
"When l arrived in Spain 
more than 10 years ago, 
there were very few 
foreign professional 
dancers working there," 
she says. "The first 
challenge was study¬ 
ing and working hard 
to feel comfortable on 
stage artistically. The 
second was feeling part 
of the group off-stage, 
understanding the daily 
cultural differences, 
accepting them and 
adapting to them, with¬ 
out compromising one's 
own cultural identity." 

Dejando Huellas 
tells the story of a Sep¬ 
hardic woman through 
time, as she makes 
her way back to Spain. 
It also is a reflection 
of the skills Broukhim 
gained during her years 
at Columbia. "There 
was a lot of analyz¬ 
ing of visuals, sound 
and acting that I learned 
senior year that I'm applying 
now," she says. "My college 
education has helped me to 
synthesize all my experiences 
and put together this show." 

To view videos of Broukhim 
dancing, go to web Extras at 
college.columbia.edu/cct. View 
her website at myspace.com/ 
leilahflamenco. 


Samantha Jean-Baptiste '13 

majors in English and African- 
American studies. 



Leilah Broukhim '00 at the New World Flamenco 
Festival in September. 
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spend a year in Spain to learn 
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Dawn Zimniak '03 and Jibril Jackson were married on June 25 at St. Pat¬ 
rick's Cathedral and had a reception at the Harvard Club of New York 
City. Gathered behind the bride and groom were (left to right) Marissa 
Balak '04; Jenn Chu '04E; Joe Garnevicus '03; Anita Moore '07E; Michelle 
Mahlke '03; Dana Tignor '05; Ryan Wilner '03; Susan Nwankpa '03; Zu- 
laika Jumaralli '03, '07 GSAS; and Tito Hill '05. 
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Olympic alpine skier. They wel¬ 
comed their first child, Frida 
Kokoro Boeker, to the world on 
November 11,2010. Since then, "his 
entire family has made the move 
out to the Aloha State and all live 
on the west flank of the crater. Life 
is good." 

Barry Mason and Pamela Mason 
(nee Parris) '00 Barnard relocated 
to Atlanta in August 2010. Barry is 
a urologist for Kaiser Permanente. 
Pam, Barry and son Oliver (4) wel¬ 
comed Sophie Ariella to their family 
in October 2010. Barry notes, "She 
is the first Mason in our family to 
be bom south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line." 

Matt Wilson and Sarah Bartlett 
Wilson are planning celebrations 
for their 10th wedding anniversary. 
Together they run Faction of Fools 
Theatre Company, a Commedia 
dell'Arte company in Washington, 
D.C. Faction of Fools (factionof 
fools.org) has partnered with the 
Columbia University Club of 
Washington, D.C. for several events 
and one of their latest productions, 
A Commedia Romeo & Juliet, was 
set to begin at the Kennedy Center 
in February. 

Also in D.C. are Kate Samuel, 
Ozlem Chung (nee Bankoglu) and 
Manelle Martino (nee Nunez). 

Kate and her husband, Ryan 
Samuel, welcomed their second 
child, Sophie, on June 6. Sophie 
joins Benjamin (2). 

Ozlem and her husband, Sheanon 
Chung '01, welcomed son Sinan 
Sonny to the world last March. Last 
year they also moved from NYC 


to Washington, D.C., where Ozlem 
works in risk management for the 
IFC / World Bank and Sheanon 
works in proprietary trading. They 
would love to connect with others 
in the area. 

Manelle reports, "Recently my 
husband, Peter, and I welcomed our 
new baby, Victoria Marguerite. The 
other kids are Arden (7), Willem (5) 
and Henry (2). In addition to ex¬ 
panding my family, I am expanding 
my business. Capital Teas gourmet 
tea shops, in the Washington, D.C., 
area. We recently opened our fifth 
retail location and launched a new 
website, capitalteas.com. I also had 
drinks with Alex Conway, who ran 
the NYC marathon in the fall. Go 
Alex!" 

Jaime Sanders will finish her 
residency in anesthesiology at 
Thomas Jefferson University Hos¬ 
pital in Philadelphia in July. She 
and her husband, Glen Tarasov, 
are proud to announce the birth of 
their first child, Elise Pearl Tarasov, 
on September 29. 

Also in Philadelphia is Tara 
Gangadhar, who joined the faculty 
at Penn as an assistant professor 
of medicine. Tara specializes in 
melanoma oncology and would 
love to catch up with alumni in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Kelly Alderson's second son, 
Cristian "Cris" Philip Radies 
Alderson, was bom on October 
12 in Lima, Pem. He joins brother 
Andres "Andy" Gustavo, who is 
18 months older. Kelly happily re¬ 
ports, "My husband. Axel Gustavo 
Radies, and I have been in Pem for 


almost five years and are enjoying 
life with our two little peruanitos." 

On October 23, Jonathan Seif 
and his wife, Orit (Bamea) Seif '02, 
welcomed a son, Yakir Yeshaya. 

Peter Freuler and his wife. 

Holly, welcomed a daughter, 
Charlotte Noelle Freuler, to the 
world on November 22. She joins 
Alexander (2). 

In December, Kirsten Olds and 
her husband, Jeremy, had their 
second child, Sabrina Poppy, who 
joins Ian Warner (22 months). After 
earning a Ph.D. in the history of 
art from Michigan in 2009, Kirsten 
joined the faculty of the University 
of Tulsa as an assistant professor 
in the School of Art in fall 2010. 

She specializes in modem and 
contemporary art history and also 
is enjoying life in Tulsa. Kirsten 
would be happy to meet up with 
fellow Columbia alumni in the 
area, so please look her up! 

Ben Huang moved to Boston to 
begin a postdoctoral fellowship in 
neuroscience research at Harvard's 
Center for Brain Science. He is 
interested in meeting up with CC 
'00 alumni in the Boston area. 

Jason Streem writes, "I am a 
periodontist and have finally fin¬ 
ished all of my years of training and 
naval service and started in private 
practice back home in Cleveland. I 
am married and we have one son 
(14 months). I've been working 
hard to get my son to wear as much 
Columbia gear as possible, as my 
wife is a Harvard grad. Go Lions!" 

Samuel Rubert and Athalia E. 
Lujo '01 were married in 2005 after 
meeting at the University of Miami 
School of Law. They have a 2-year- 
old daughter, Emerson Danielle, 
and a 3-month-old daughter, Noa 
Esther. Samuel and Athalia live in 
Miami, where he is a solo practitio¬ 
ner in the field of alcoholic beverage 
law. 

After 12 years in Boston at 
Harvard for medical school, gradu¬ 
ate school and his ophthalmology 
residency, Glenn Yiu will head to 
North Carolina this summer for a 
fellowship in vitreoretinal surgery 
at Duke. 

Michael Shen and Erika Shen 
(nee Palmer) '02 Barnard had 
another son, Elliott Peter Shen. 
Michael writes, "Spencer, our first, 
is now almost 2%. I act in Los 
Angeles but I'm also blogging and 
freelancing as a writer, and I teach/ 
tutor on the side." 

Tracey Graham and Todd B. Luce 
were engaged last July and are 
scheduled to get married in June. 

Kim Salzman (nee Worly) mar¬ 
ried Oren Salzman in June 2010 in 
Israel and gave birth to boy and 
girl twins on November 25. She is 
an attorney for the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees in 
Tel Aviv. 
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Nathaniel Farrell and his wife, 

Musa Gumis, have said goodbye 
(for now) to New York and cel¬ 
ebrated their first anniversary this , 

past August in their new home¬ 
town, St. Louis. i 

Kirsten Neuhaus writes: "After 
nearly 10 years in the business, I 
started my own literary agency 
in April 2009. I'm coming up on j 

my company's third anniversary 
and have even represented CU 
students and professors who were 
writing books." 

Check out her venture, Kirsten j 

Neuhaus Literary, at kirstenneu 
hausliterary.com. i 

Danny Guggenheim writes, 

"Hello from L.A.! I can't believe 
that my wife, Jenna, and I are each 
starting our fifth year at our respec¬ 
tive 'new' jobs (we each lasted J 

about three years at the mega-firms 
that we joined after law school). 

Nor can I believe that my daughter, 

Elle, is almost 2. But really, I can't 
complain. I practice law exclu- \ 

sively in the realm of commercial 
real estate transactions (debt and 
equity financings, in particular) 
as a senior associate with Pircher 
Nichols & Meeks, and am grateful 
to have had a great year profes¬ 
sionally and an even better year of 
family fun time. If I'm not at home 
or at work, you can likely find me 
surfing in Santa Monica — though / 

I had a great time surfing with I 

Jesse Leff in York, Maine, last 
summer before his wedding! — or 
playing soccer with my ol' pal 
Michael Edelstein." 

Sam Hirzel reports: "Effective \ 

January 1,1 was elected to the 
partnership at Proctor Heyman in 
Wilmington, Del., where I practice 
corporate and commercial litiga¬ 
tion. One of my cases recently was 
featured on the front page of the 
local paper. I married Christine 
Kane in 2006. Christine is a 2001 
graduate of King's College, and 
we met at Dickinson Law. Outside , 

of the office, I spend my time in 
the park with our two dogs and 
practicing Brazilian jiu jitsu. My 
wife and I spend a lot of time with 
Matt Rice '00E, '04 Business and 
Joe Zilcosky '96." 

Daniel Beliavsky earned a Ph.D. 
in music theory and composition 
from NYU in 2006 and is a visiting 
professor of music theory and his¬ 
tory at The New School for Jazz and I 

Contemporary Music, at Yeshiva ! 

University, at the John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice and at City 
College. 

Excited about his work, he 
shares, "In 2011,1 completed my 
first music documentary, sonata 
(1957), about composer Donald 
Harris (b. 1931) and his Opus 1, 

Piano Sonata (1957). This film has 
been broadcast on CUNY TV and 
on the Ohio State Public Televi- 
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Adam Zucker '06 and Marisa Harary '06 were married on June 2 at The Grand Prospect Hall in Park Slope, Brooklyn. Although the wedding occurred 
during their fifth-year Alumni Reunion Weekend, many alumni attended (left to right): Michael Glick '04, '08 P8iS; Amalia Goldvaser '05; Kelsey Os¬ 
good '06; Adam Rozencjwajg '06; Samantha Shapiro '06; Larry Manis '05; Daniel Blau '06 '10L; Zachary Kleinhandler '06; Jacob Appel '06; Ezra Suro- 
wicz '07; Antonio Cabrera '06E; Peter Lederman '07; Richard Rho '06E; Jon McLaughlin '06; Monica Sethi '06; Alexandra Amari '06; Phillip Rapoport 
'05; Kristin Soong '06; and Zachary Rose '05. The newlyweds are pictured with the groom's grandfather, Alvin Zucker '44E. 
photo: photopink nyc 


sion network, and will be screened 
at Lincoln Center's Bruno Walter 
Auditorium on March 29 at 6 p.m. 

It would be wonderful to see some 
Columbia alumni there. To view 
clips and read more about this film, 
and to read more about my work 
overall, please visit opuslfilms.com. 
I'm now working on my second 
film, a feature-length documentary 
about the Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
composer David Del Tredici." 

Finally, I thought I'd save my 
Jay 12 floormates for last. 

Jon-Claude Zucconi moved 
to Credit Suisse as a managing 
director in asset finance in June. 

He is married to Riann Smith '99 
and they have a son. Grant (2 Vi; 
perhaps CC '31?). Jon-Claude con¬ 
tinues to race J/105 sailboats com¬ 
petitively on "free pass" weekends 
along with Frank Rinaldi '99. 

Salil Seshadri lives on the 
Upper West Side with his wife, 
Jennifer (whom he met in 1998), 
and their daughter, Mia (3). Salil 
has been with Soros Fund Manage¬ 
ment for three years, after spend¬ 
ing almost nine years at Goldman 
Sachs. He plays tennis when he 
has the time and recently played 
with some of the current Columbia 
team. Salil notes, "They proved to 
me that I really am 35, which, in 


tennis, qualifies you for the senior 
tour. I am also in touch with some 
of our classmates but not enough. 

I reconnected with my former 
roommate, Ed Zargaiian, which 
was great." 

John Kriegsman is back in New 
York City, at SIPA, when he's not 
traveling to Zanzibar and Nairobi. 

After spending two years in the 
Office of Corporate Engagement 
at Goldman Sachs, where I had 
the great luck of facilitating many 
Goldman Sachs Gives grants to 
Columbia, I now am the director 
of the recently launched Women in 
the World Foundation at the News¬ 
week Daily Beast company. Please 
check out womenintheworld.org. 



Jonathan Gordin 

3030 N. Beachwood Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90068 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


I hope everyone had a great holi¬ 
day season. I cannot believe how 
quickly it passed, and now we're 
well into 2012. Lots of exciting 
news to report, so let's get to it! 

Jordan Fischbach and Yael Silk 
'01 Barnard welcomed their son, 
Natanel Alon, to the world Novem¬ 
ber 30. He weighed 8 lbs., 15 oz. 


Genna Weinstein sent great 
news on behalf of Samantha Fong: 
the birth of Sam's son, Benjamin 
FongYu Gordon Tabor! He was 
bom September 24 and is already 
wearing Columbia gear (I saw the 
photograph). Ben was 7 lbs., 15 oz., 
and 20 inches long. 

Genna also shared the following 
births from August: Mariel Mar¬ 
tinez Gesualdo had her second 
baby, Vincent, 7 lbs., 10 oz., and 
20 inches long. Vincent joins sister 
Lucia. Teresa Genao Harding gave 
birth to her first, Astrid Maria, who 
was 6 lbs. and 19 !4 inches long. 

Lots of future Columbians in 
the mix! 

My former Carman 11 hallmate, 
Katie Campion, and Matthew Land 
'05 wed on October 8 — approxi¬ 
mately four years after they met at 
KDR during Homecoming. Their 
rehearsal dinner was at Faculty 
House, the ceremony at St. Paul's 
Chapel and the reception at the 
New York Athletic Club. Katie and 
Matt reside in Matt 7 s hometown of 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Columbia was well represented 
in the bridal party and among the 
guests. The bridal party included 
Dalen Cuff '06, Allan MacQuarrie 
'05, Ellen (Wemer) Volpe, Joan 
Campion '92, Adam Ballew '11 


Business and Maggie Cocca. 

Other attendees included Sofia 
Berger, Liz Salamy, Roya Vakil '02, 
Matthew Preston '05, Colin Davis 
'05, Jennifer Beubis '91, former 
men's head basketball coach Joe 
Jones, Philip Cottone '61, John 
Hentschel '04 Business and Lind¬ 
say Reddington '11TC. 

Continuing on the Carman 11 
front: two more exciting updates. 
Steve Song announced the birth 
of his daughter, Eden Song, on 
November 6 in Manhattan. She 
weighed in at 7 lbs., 14 oz. and 20% 
inches long. 

In addition. Max Joseph Dick- 
stein and Erin Holly Branum were 
married in Santa Cruz, Calif, on 
November 12, with a beautiful Pa¬ 
cific sunset as the backdrop. Chris¬ 
topher Brady was a groomsman. 
The wedding had an air travel 
theme, suiting the way the couple 
met when they were randomly 
seated together during a flight 
from New York to California in 
August 2007. That flight's carrier, 
JetBlue, donated wedding gift bags 
for all. Other Columbia alumni in 
attendance included Ravi Shankar 
'00E and Nicholas Stark '99E. Max 
is sports editor at am New York 
newspaper and Erin runs a music 
accounting business. 
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Congratulations to Max and 
Erin! 

Joe Rezek recently started a job 
as an assistant professor of English 
at Boston University, where he 
will teach 18th- and 19-century 
British and American literature. He 
earned a Ph.D. at UCLA in 2009, 
after which he was a postdoctoral 
fellow at Penn. He concludes, "For 
the last couple of years I was living 
mostly in New York, but now I'm a 
full-time Bostonian." 

Israel Gordan writes, "I'm sorry 
I missed our 10-year reunion. The 
past year has seen quite a few 
changes. On November 3, our 
daughter, Noa Ariel, was bom at 
7V 2 lbs. and 20% inches long. She's 
been doing great and will be more 
than a year old by the time this is 
published. 

"Almost exactly a decade after 
our Class Day and Commence¬ 
ment, I graduated from the H.L. 
Miller Cantorial School and the 
William Davidson Graduate School 
of Jewish Education at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. I earned a 
master's in Jewish education and 
a master's in sacred music, and 
was invested as a hazzan. My 
wife, Abby, and I spent another six 
weeks at Camp Ramah in Califor¬ 
nia this past summer — the first 
time for Noa, who had a blast. 

"I accepted a job at the Hunting- 
ton Jewish Center in Huntington, 
Long Island (where Rabbi Neil 
Kurshan's wife is a Barnard grad, 
one of his daughters is a College 
grad and another of his daughters 
is married to Dan Feldman). I was 
officially installed as their cantor 
on September 9, and in the fall I led 
my first Rosh Hashana and Yom 
Kippur services for them, which 
went pretty well. Abby is working 
on a dissertation for her Ph.D. in 
education and Jewish studies from 
NYU and is at JTS once a week 
working for the Davidson school." 

Thanks to Izzy for the compre¬ 
hensive update on all the excite¬ 
ment and change in his life. 

John Balzano and Dr. Anthony 
Frank Porto '97 were married on 
November 11 at the Saybrook Point 
Inn in Old Saybrook, Conn. Officiat¬ 
ing was Judge Joette Katz, a former 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, for whom 
John was a clerk from 2007 to 2008. 

John is a lecturer at Yale Law and 
a senior fellow of the China Law 
Center of Yale, which focuses on 
legal reform in China. He earned 
a master's in East Asian studies 
and a law degree from Washington 
University in St. Louis. Anthony is 
an assistant professor of pediatrics 
at the Yale School of Medicine, a pe¬ 
diatric gastroenterologist at the Yale 
Medical Group and the director of 
pediatric gastroenterology at Green¬ 
wich Hospital in Connecticut. He 


earned a master's in public health 
and a medical degree from Tufts. 

My investigative skills (thanks, 
Facebook!) revealed that Dan Kar¬ 
lin was selected as a 2012 Laughlin 
Fellow by the American College of 
Psychiatrists. 

Congratulations to Dan. 

As always, please keep in touch! 


REUNION MAY 31-JUNE 3 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

alumni AFFAIRS Sarah Trimmer 
sst2l32@columbia.edu 
212-851-7977 

DEVELOPMENT Donna D. Desilus '09 
ddd2i07@columbia.edu 
212-851-7941 
Sonia Dandona 
[ 8 ri Hirdaramani 
Hi 2 Rolling Dr. 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
soniah57@gmail.com 

Such exciting updates — marriag¬ 
es, babies, careers and awards! But 
before we get there, don't forget 
that our 10-year reunion is set for 
Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 
3. The schedule includes cocktail 
receptions, class-specific panels, 
special tours, assorted entertain¬ 
ment and — most important — our 
class dinner on Saturday. Note that 
Saturday also is Dean's Day, which 
means you'll have the opportu¬ 
nity to participate in Mini-Core 
Curriculum and Public Intellectual 
Lectures and other events. 


which provides therapy/counsel¬ 
ing for individuals, couples, fami¬ 
lies and groups in New York City. 

Shay Raquel Weiner '03 and 
Yong Jin Woo '02E were married 
in New Orleans. Shay is a producer 
at 2929 Productions, where she 
most recently was an associate pro¬ 
ducer for Tim & Eric's Billion Dollar 
Movie. Yong is an online technical 
producer at Blizzard Entertain¬ 
ment, a computer game maker. 

Joyce Chang Anderson lives in 
Evanston, Ill., with her husband 
and two boys. James was bom 
April 22 and Henry turned 3 on 
New Year's Eve. Joyce is taking a 
break from legal practice, raising 
her children and coaching the 
Evanston Township H.S. girls' 
varsity tennis team. She sees Leena 
Krishnaswamy Gupta '03 and Re¬ 
becca Nathan '01 regularly, and she 
had a mini-reunion with Lillian 
Davies de Goumay, Joanna Keh 
Shing '02E and all their families in 
San Diego last year. 

Scott Koonin writes, "In May, 

I graduated from NYU Stem with 
an M.B.A., and despite their best 
efforts to turn me into a Violet, I 
still bleed light blue. On July 2,1 
married Elizabeth Cobb in Lenox, 
Mass., close to the town in the 
Berkshires where she grew up. We 
had a small wedding but a strong 
representation from Columbia. 
Alumni in attendance include 
Sheldon Wong '01, Tamer Obied 
'01, John Wilbeck '01, Eric Phil- 


Beth Mickle '03, production designer for the movie 
Drive, was nominated for the Art Director's Guild 
Award for Contemporary Film Design. 


For the most up-to-date informa¬ 
tion and to register, go to reunion. 
college.columbia.edu. You also can 
contact the Alumni Office staff listed 
at the top of the column. Finally, be 
sure to check out the special reunion 
preview section in this issue of CCT. 

Talya Colombowala was bom to 
Saira Banatwala and Kumail Col¬ 
ombowala in NYC on September 22. 

Sarah Elizabeth Weintraub 
married Jason Israel Rezmovits. 
Sarah is a strategy director for Saks 
Fifth Avenue in Manhattan. She 
earned an M.B.A. from Penn. 

Allison Lloyds married Mat¬ 
thew O'Neill on October 23 at the 
St. Regis Hotel in New York City. 

In attendance for the celebration 
were Jacqueline Cockrell Karp; 
her husband, David Karp '01; 
Megan Murphy Quinn; Rebecca 
Gabin '04; Toby Goldstein '02 
Barnard; Jennifer Dwork; and 
Melissa Asch Mclnemey '02E. 
Allison recently launched a private 
practice. Synergetic Psychotherapy, 


lipps, Ken Lantigua, Brian Tang 
'03, Ashley Bezamat '03, Dany 
Berghoff '03 and Zander Chemers 
'03 as well as Timothy Sullivan '84 
and Alexander Sullivan '09. 

"Upon returning to New York 
I began my new job in private 
wealth at Goldman Sachs. I remain 
involved with the College and 
serve on the Columbia College 
Alumni Association Board of 
Directors as co-chair of the student- 
alumni committee. One of our 
main focuses is on making it easier 
for alumni to engage with Colum¬ 
bia. Improving communication in 
regard to the opportunities and 
programs available is a crucial first 
step in the process. Please email me 
if you have ideas or suggestions. 
I'm looking forward to seeing 
everyone at reunion!" 

Amy Weiner was honored on 
November 14 at the Sanctuary 
for Families' Above & Beyond 
Pro Bono Achievement Awards & 
Benefit in New York City. She is an 


associate at the law firm of Kramer 
Levin Naftalis & Frankel. 


Michael Novielli 

World City Apartments t 

Attention Michael J. 

Novielli, A608 
Block 10, No 6. Jinhui Road, 

Chaoyang District , 

Beijing, 100020, People's 
Republic of China 
mjn29@columbia.edu 

For those of you who will be swing- , 

ing by Beijing in the coming year, 

please do drop me a line; I hope we j 

can catch up in person. For now, on 

to the updates. 

Sharif Nesheiwat is with the 
Department of Homeland Security | 

in the Chief Counsel's Office in 
New York City as a trial counsel. 

Forrest Lensing writes, "I'm fin¬ 
ishing my residency in radiology at 
Baylor University Medical Center 
in Dallas. Next year. I'll be doing a 
fellowship in neuroradiology at the 
University of Utah." 

Beth Mickle was the production 
designer on the movie Drive, which 
starred Ryan Gosling and recently 
was nominated for the Art Direc¬ 
tor's Guild Award for Contempo¬ 
rary Film Design. 

Last year was an eventful one 
for Shay Raquel Weiner. She i 

writes, "I produced a short film, | 

Cost of Living, starring Brandon 
Routh and Bret Harrison, which 
premiered to raves at Fantastic Fest 
in Austin. I associate produced Tim 
& Eric's Billion Dollar Movie, which i 

premiered at the Sundance Film 
Festival on January 27 and was 
set to open in theaters on March 2. 

And on November 11,1 married j 

Yong Jin Woo '02E in New Orleans. 

The ceremony was actually a 
surprise; we tricked several of our 
good friends from Columbia into 
meeting us down there for the long 
weekend." 

Christina Pfenning writes, "I 
will graduate from Marquette in 
May with a master's in political 
science. After that I plan to pursue 
a degree in journalism at Mar¬ 
quette. A fun tidbit is that my 
boyfriend and I spent our second 
New Year's Eve in Reykjavik, i 

Iceland. We highly recommend it 
as a vacation destination." 

Matt McMillan was appointed I 

to the Board of Directors of the 
International Association of Politi¬ 
cal Consultants at the 44th LAPC i 

World Conference, held in Istanbul 
in November. His firm, Buzz- 
Maker, has worked with more than 
100 high-profile campaign and 
advocacy clients in 10 countries. 

Belen Fernandez's new book, 

The Imperial Messenger: Thomas 
Friedman at Work, takes a critical 
look at Friedman, a New York Times 
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Seth Flaxman ’07 Wants You (and All Your Neighbors) To Vote 

By Karen Keller '05J 



Seth Flaxman '07 works in his closet-sized home office in Brooklyn. 

PHOTO: KAREN KELLER 05J 


V oting should be as easy 
as renting a movie 
through Netflix, if you 
ask Seth Flaxman '07. 
"The internet has fixed every¬ 
thing except for government 
and public services in general," 
says Flaxman, who was the 
student body president of Co¬ 
lumbia College Student Council 
from 2006-07. 

We can easily find our friends 
from college online, or order 
shoes and get them delivered 
the next day, he says, but we 
still can't rise to our democratic 
duty without having to get up 
off our living room couch. 

Enter Turbovote (turbovote, 
org), Flaxman's dummy-proof 
absentee voter registration 
service. 

Here's how it works: A voter 
signs up for the free service 
online. Turbovote fills out an 
absentee ballot request form 
for the voter with his or her 
personal details. Then TurboVote 
sends the voter the form along 
with a pre-stamped envelope. 

All the voter has to do is fill in 
a Social Security number, sign 
on the dotted line and drop the 
envelope in the mail. 

To prod even the laziest of 
voters when Election Day nears, 
Flaxman's growing venture 
sends voters reminder emails 
and text messages. 

TurboVote can be used for 
every election — local, federal, 
special, primary and general, 
though Flaxman has a soft spot 
for local elections. 

"All politics are local, but 
local politics are ignored," says 
the Nyack, N.Y., native, who in 
high school chauffeured kids of 
voting age in his Jeep to school 
board elections. 

Last year, for example, Amer¬ 
ica hosted one-half million local 
elections for positions such as 
town supervisor or mayor. His¬ 
torically, turnout for these elec¬ 
tions dips to as low as 5 
percent, Flaxman says, citing 
statistics from Fairvote (fairvote. 
org/voter-turnout). 

Flaxman came up with the 
idea for TurboVote while get¬ 


ting a master's in public policy 
from Harvard's Kennedy School 
of Government. He graduated 
in May. 

"I can build [TurboVote] more 
easily than I can remember to 
vote in every election for my 
entire life," the pro-democracy 
activist recalls thinking. 

TurboVote debuted in 2010 in 
a pilot at Boston University. After 
using the service in a real elec¬ 
tion, one-third of the participat¬ 
ing students said they wouldn't 
have voted had it not been for 
his service, says Flaxman, who 
runs TurboVote full-time out 
of a closet-sized office in his 
Brooklyn home. Two part-time 
co-founders, Katy Peters, COO, 
and Amanda Cassel Kraft, now 
on TurboVote's Board of Direc¬ 
tors, whom he met at Harvard, 
are helping the nonprofit grow. 

By September, Flaxman wants 
100 colleges and universities on 
board. Columbia and Harvard 
have signed up, and he is in talks 
with MIT, CUNY and Miami Dade 
College. Each school pays Turbo¬ 
Vote $3,000-$4,000 for the ser¬ 
vice per year. With 300 schools 
TurboVote would be sustainable, 
which Flaxman estimates will 
be about three years from now. 
Later, TurboVote would sell its 
services to local election boards. 

For now, Flaxman doesn't 


mind living on a shoestring. 

"Last Friday, l took my boy¬ 
friend out for date night at a 
falafel food truck," he says. 

Eventually Flaxman wants 
to expand the service to all 
30 states that allow absentee 
voting. 

So far, TurboVote has collected 
into a database the addresses 
of local election boards from 
the 3,810 towns and counties 
the service puts on its self- 
addressed envelopes. Flaxman 
says he doesn't know of any 
other pro-democracy group 
that has compiled so many 
election board addresses. 

Making the list required "BST," 
he says — "blood, sweat and 
tears." And a lot of phone calls. 

Flaxman has secured rough¬ 
ly $370,000 in seed money 
from the Sunlight Foundation, 
Google and Kickstarter, and 
he's angling for more. 

"Sometimes simple ideas 
done right can have an incred¬ 
ible impact. At the Sunlight 
Foundation, we believe that 
TurboVote is one of these rare 
moments," the foundation says 
on its website. 

Flaxman has always had a 
knack at finding ways to stream¬ 
line political processes, friends 
say. 

As a volunteer for the John 


Kerry 2008 campaign in Ohio, 
he figured out how to maxi¬ 
mize a door-to-door campaign. 

"You'd have one guy moving 
down the center of the street 
shouting addresses, 'OK, 1202! 
OK, 1206!,'" says Jimmy Vielkind 
'07, a roommate of Flaxman's 
at Columbia who now is a 
political reporter for the Albany 
Times-union. 

Another of Flaxman's friends 
from Columbia, Bari Weiss '07, 
says she can imagine Flaxman 
running for political office some¬ 
day. "He's just someone people 
are attracted to and want to get 
behind," she says. "He's so like¬ 
able and humble and energetic." 

Flaxman, who in 2011 was 
named as one of Forbes maga¬ 
zine's "30 Under 30" in the law 
and policy category, can see 
running for office someday, 
too. But right now, he's more 
focused on short-term goals. 

"I'm hoping there are some 
Columbians who might have 
office space," he says. 


Karen Keller '05J is a writer 
for The Daily and a freelance 
journalist Her work has ap¬ 
peared inAOL News, amNY, 
The Star-Ledger, Fortune, Travel 
& Leisure and other publica¬ 
tions. She is the author of 
Portuguese For Dummies. 
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Mallory Carr '09 and Justin Fiske '08 were married on July 16 in Los 
Angeles. Lions in attendance included (top row, left to right) Dan Whitt 
'09E, Ari Gardner '08, Veronica Montalvo '09, the bride and groom, Brian 
Kauffman '07, Sara Pulit '09, Amanda Sebba '09 and Spencer Silver- 
stein '09; and ( bottom row, left to right) Rachael McMillan '09, Vanessa 
Rigaud '09, Isabel Broer '10 and Allison Halff '09. 

PHOTO: RALPH DeBERNARDO '09 


foreign affairs columnist. It was 
published in November. 

Don Lee writes, "I'm in Sweden 
with Lynnette Marrero '09 and 
Dave Arnold '97 Arts at the Abso¬ 
lut Akademi." 

Jason Magnus has been ap¬ 
pointed principal in the financial 
services practice at CTPartners, a 
global executive search firm. 


Angela Georgopoulos 

II J 200 Water St., Apt. 1711 
mUm New York, NY 10038 
aeg90@columbia.edu 

Hello, fellow CC '04ers! I hope you 
are all well and looking forward 
to spring. As usual, just a friendly 
reminder to send in your news and 
updates — don't be shy! Feel free 
to email me at aeg90@columbia. 
edu or via CCT's web submission 
form: college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 
submit_class_note. On to the news: 

Congratulations to Richard 
Mammana '02 and Mary Christian 
Winthrop Brownrigg '05 TC, who 
welcomed Emilia Ruth Winthrop 
Mammana into the world on 
October 17 in New Haven, Conn. 
Emilia weighed 7 lbs., 12 oz. and 
was 20 inches long. Strenuous de¬ 
bates have ensued about whether a 
Columbia onesie or a Yale onesie is 
more suitable. (Richard is a gradu¬ 
ate student at Yale, but doesn't 
want to expose alma mater to 
excessive spit-up.) 

Congratulations also to Susan 
Michele Wager, who married 
Lorenzo Giovanni Buonanno in 
August. Sara is a candidate for a 
doctorate in 18th- and 19th-century 
French visual culture at Columbia, 
while Lorenzo is a candidate for a 


doctorate in Italian Renaissance art. 
They met in New York in 2008 at a 
gathering of art history students. 

Also in August, Steven Les- 
sans married Stacey Dankner 
— congratulations! Steven is an 
investment analyst at Luminus 
Management, an energy-focused 
hedge fund in Manhattan. 

Hope Glassberg married Roger 
Caplan at a ceremony in Hope's 
hometown of St. Louis last Sep¬ 
tember. Columbia was well-repre¬ 
sented at the festivities: Margarita 
O'Donnell, Gareth Eckmann '02, 
'04E, Ariel Fox, Annie Chen, Robyn 
Mar, Alexandra Magness, Annie 
Pfeifer, Erica Wolff, Shawn Choy 
'03, Sudhir Muralidhar and Kather¬ 
ine Isokawa were present to sing a 
resounding rendition of "Roar, Lion, 
Roar." Hope and Roger recently re¬ 
located to Washington, D.C., where 
Hope is a special assistant to the di¬ 
rector of the Center for Medicaid and 
CHOP Services at the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

Congratulations to the happy 
couple! 

In other relocation news, after 10 
or so years in New York, Margarita 
O'Donnell recently moved to 
Washington, D.C. Maggie started a 
job as a trial lawyer with the Public 
Defender Service for the District of 
Columbia and has been happy to 
reconnect with Columbia folks in 
the area. 


Peter Kang 

205 15th St., Apt. 5 
Brooklyn, NY 11215 
peter.kang@gmail.com 

Two exciting things have happen¬ 
ed to Bennett Cohen and Anya 


Chemeff in the last year: one, they 
got engaged and will be getting 
married this summer, and two, 
they started a social enterprise to¬ 
gether, Empower Generation (em 
powergeneration.org). Empower 
fosters female-run, renewable en¬ 
ergy businesses in Nepal, creating 
job opportunities, furthering eco¬ 
nomic development and women's 
empowerment, and promoting the 
dissemination of renewable energy 
technologies. Bennett and Anya 
are proud to have a few '05 alums 
sit on their first Board of Directors: 
Amira Ibrahim '05 Barnard, Jeffrey 
Engler, Becca Brown, Kate Lane 
and Anna Stemoff '05 Barnard. 

On September 4, Rebecca Weber 
married Ben Carver in Brecken- 
ridge on a bluebird Colorado day. 
Several Columbia alumni attended, 
including Rebecca's father, Joseph 
Weber Jr. '81J; bridesmaid Lindsay 
Joelle Glabman; and friends Rena 
Rudavsky, Isaac Kohn '04, Cara 
Rachele, Maggie Gram, Nick 
Summers, Telis Demos '04, Kelly 
Rader '10 GSAS, Adam Kushner 
'03 and Ajay Vashee. Rebecca 
and Ben met at Stanford Law and 
are attorneys in New York. Ben 
works at Wilson Sonsini Goodrich 
& Rosati and Rebecca clerks for 
Judge Joseph Bianco in the Eastern 
District of New York. They live in 
Boerum Hill. 

Claire Tamarkin Snyder lives in 
downtown Jersey City and teaches 
seventh- and eighth-grade English 
at Link Community School, a pri¬ 
vate middle school in Newark, N.J. 

Carrington Lee writes: "I started 
a job at Milbank, Tweed, Hadley 
& McCloy, a major Wall Street law 
firm, in November after six years 
with Dewey & LeBoeuf. I'll be 
running Milbank@Harvard, an at¬ 
torney development initiative with 
Harvard Law in which Milbank 
associates spend several weeks on 
campus at Harvard to develop key 
non-legal skills. I'm based in New 
York but will be in Cambridge 
regularly throughout the year, 
so those in Boston should let me 
know if they want to get together!" 

Caryn (Waterson) Gehrke '09 
P&S and her husband, Martin 
Gehrke '06E, welcomed their sec¬ 
ond son on December 2. His name 
is Levi Waterson Gehrke, and his 
brother is Martin Robert Gehrke. 
The family now lives in Slippery 
Rock, Pa. Caryn works part-time at 
Wise Physical Therapy and Sports 
Medicine. 

Shelley Diaz became engaged 
in November. She and her fiance, 
Misael Vale Jr., will tie the knot in 
October. 

Steve Esses reports: "I earned 
an M.D. from the Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine last May. I'm 
a resident in internal medicine 
in Morristown, N.J., and will do 


a residency in radiology at the 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
next year. I'm married to Daniella 
Lichtman Esses '05 Barnard, '09L, 
who is a first-year associate at Cra- 
vath, Swaine and Moore in New 
York. We recently had a son, Joey. 
As of this writing, he's 7 Vi months 
old and just starting to crawl!" 

Nicole Bryant married Alexan¬ 
dre Le Tiec in October at the Omni 
Parker House in Boston. Alums in 
attendance were Lauren Mancia 
and her husband, Adam Gidwitz 
'04; Patrick Young and his wife, 
Alice Kentridge '06; John Meyers 
and his wife, Catharine Fairbairn 
'06 Barnard; Averill Leslie; Emily 
Beeny; Katharine Enna; Frank An- 
gones; and Brandon Woolf. Nicole 
and Alex live in Washington, D.C., 
where she works in the administra¬ 
tion of the D.C. public schools. 

Thanks to everyone for sharing 
their updates and congrats to our 
soon-to-be-married couples, new¬ 
lyweds and new parents. Please 
send updates my way! 


Michelle Oh Sing 

[•{,] 9 N 9th St., Unit 401 
■Arf Philadelphia, PA 19107 
mo2057@columbia.edu 

I'm delighted to share announce¬ 
ments of four marriages. 

Jaime A. Madell and Negisa 
Balluku '06E were married at Bou- 
ley in New York City on September 
11. Darren X. Zhou officiated. 
Rakesh Kilaru, Nirav Mehta, Shira 
L. Feldman, Uri Weg '06E and Phu- 
ong Le were in attendance. Jaime is 
a first-year associate at Paul, Weiss, 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison in 
New York City. Negisa is finishing 
her last year at NYU Law. 

Kelly Gavin and Seth Zucker- 
man were married in Philadelphia 
on November 5. Though the 
distance between their freshman 
dorms, John Jay and Fumald, was 
almost too great to overcome, Kelly 
and Seth closed the gap through 
a few nights at The West End and 
other shared experiences. Kelly is 
a high school English and dance 
teacher at Marble Hill School for 
International Studies in the Bronx 
and Seth is in his second and final 
year of an M.B.A. program at the 
Business School. The couple looks 
forward to many happy years 
filled with Columbia blue and a 
yearning for JJ's chicken fingers. 

Laura Schnaidt married her 
college sweetheart, Jeff Stedman 
'05, on June 11 at the Hill-Stead 
Museum in Farmington, Conn. She 
writes, "I am proud to report that 
many generations of Columbians 
were in attendance. My dear friends 
and senior year suitemates were 
my bridesmaids (Laurel Eisenach, 
Kinara Flagg and Julia Werb). Jeff 
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and I met on Valentine's Day 2003 
at the ever-so-romantic AmCafe 
(back in the days when the bouncer 
handed out lollipops at the door as 
sustenance for the long hike back 
to campus). We have been living 
in NYC since graduation and both 
ended up at hedge funds (different 
ones, though). I escaped the finance 
world a little more than a year ago 
and am now a 2L at New York Law 
School. Hope to see you at the next 
reunion or around the city!" 

Meredith (Humphrey) Moll 
writes, "On August 6,1 married 
Tommy Moll '11L in our mutual 
hometown of Fort Smith, Ark., 
after having met when he began 
law school at Columbia. We were 
so grateful for the great showing of 
Columbia grads who made the trek 
down south for the wedding: Seth 
Rosenfeld, Alexa Hawrysz, Ashvi 
Sivapalan, Laura Regensdorf, 
Molly Melican, Margaret Hayden, 
Laura Dresser, Lily Laux, Jessica 
Mullin and Eli Kamara '06E." 

Adam Zucker and Marisa Ha- 
rary were married on June 2 at The 
Grand Prospect Hall in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn. Although the wed¬ 
ding occurred during our fifth-year 
Alumni Reunion Weekend, many 
CU alums were in attendance. (See 
nearby photo.) 

In other news, Jennifer Schnid- 
man Medbery was included in Inc. 
magazine's annual "30 Under 30" 
list of top young entrepreneurs for 
the success of her New Orleans- 
based company. Drop the Chalk: 
inc.com/30under30/2011 / profile- 
jennifer-schnidman-medbery- 
founder-of-drop-the-chalk.html. 

Sam Schon defended his Ph.D. 
in geology at Brown in September. 
He and his wife, Katie, then took 
a month-long trip to more than 20 
national parks before moving to 
Houston, where Sam works for 
ExxonMobil and looks forward to 
connecting with Columbians in 
Texas. 

Jacob Rubin misses his Colum¬ 
bia friends Matt Del Guzzo, Jimmy 
Mark and Chris Belz. He is excited 
to note Math s newfound interest 
in ice skating, Jimmy's continued 
search for a decent jump-shot and 
Chris's glorious return to Manhat¬ 
tan after two years in Texas. Jacob, 
meanwhile, invites old friends to 
visit him in San Francisco, an offer 
sweetened by his recent acquisi¬ 
tion of San Francisco Giants season 
tickets. 

Hilary Simon received her ESL 
certification from Cambridge 
University in September and is an 
ESL teacher in NYC. She writes, "It is 
difficult, but very rewarding!" 

Evan Sanchez has been appoint¬ 
ed president of the Columbia Ven¬ 
ture Community, a 2,000-plus 
member community for Columbia 
students, alumni and employees 


interested in all aspects of entre¬ 
preneurship. CVC seeks to foster 
entrepreneurship by facilitating 
communication, providing access to 
resources and creating community. 

Teddy Diefenbach is a game de¬ 
signer and is finishing his master's 
in interactive media at the USC 
School of Cinematic Arts. He is in 
production for his thesis game. The 
Moonlighters. 
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ALUMNI affairs Sarah Trimmer 
sst2i32@columbia.edu 
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development Amanda Kessler 
ak2934@columbia.edu 
212-851-7883 



David D. Chait 

1255 New Hampshire 
Ave. N.W., Apt. 815 
Washington, DC 20036 


ddc2106@columbia.edu 


I hope that everyone had a great 
winter! Before I get to the news, I 
want to remind you that our five- 
year reunion is right around the 
comer, Thursday, May 31-Sunday, 
June 3. Hard to believe it's time for 
all of us to go back to campus. The 
schedule includes cocktail recep¬ 
tions, class-specific panels, special 
tours, assorted entertainment and 
— most important — our class 
dinner on Saturday. Saturday also 
is Dean's Day, which means you'll 
have the opportunity to participate 
in Mini-Core Curriculum and 
Public Intellectual Lectures and 
other events. 

For the most up-to-date informa¬ 
tion and to register, go to reunion. 
college.columbia.edu. You can also 
contact the Alumni Office staff listed 
at the top of the column. Finally, be 
sure to check out the special reunion 
preview section in this issue of CCT. 
As it's our class's first reunion, you 
won't want to miss it. 

Now for some exciting updates. 

Ritwik Banerji recently returned 
from fieldwork in Brazil, where 
he "studied with an eccentric, 
talented, but little known percus¬ 
sionist/theorist in Salvador as well 
as the surprisingly large noise/ 
experimental music scene in Rio 
and Sao Paulo." Ritwik also found 
himself struggling to convince other 
travelers that he really was doing 
research. ("No, really! I am!" "Yeah, 
yeah. Finish your drink....") 

Ben Baker will return to Mom- 
ingside Heights this fall to start the 
M.B.A. program at the Business 
School. 

Isaac Schwartz, who is studying 
medicine at Case Western, "recently 
mastered the Tri-City Tough Mud- 
der Challenge with his brother." 
Becca Hartog also was at the event. 

Andrew Russeth shares, "Avi 



Mark Vieyra '08 and Elizabeth Feldmeier '09 were married on October 
29 at Shearith Israel, the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in Man¬ 
hattan. Celebrating were (left to right) Joseph Rubinstein '08, Gilma 
Avalos '08, Sally Lauckner '08, Miguel Lopez '08, Bradley Blackburn 
'08, Laura Aguilar '08, the groom, the bride, Kishori Rajan '08, Andrew 
Kaufman '08, Jhanteigh Kupihea '08, Matthew Birkhold '08 and Daniel 
Wald '08. 


Zenilman and I toasted our 27th 
birthdays with Anna Phillips '08 
at the Zenilman-Phillips residence 
in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, at the 
end of November. David Chait, 
sequestered in Washington, D.C., 
on business, sent a bottle of fine 
wine and a handle of Maker's 
Mark. Both survived no more than 
30 minutes. Also sipping beers and 
dancing were Marc Tracy and Eliza 
Shapiro '12." 

Monica Ager writes, "I gradu¬ 
ated from Berkeley Law last May 
and got engaged after taking (and 
passing!) the New York bar exam. 
My fiance and I spent two months 
exploring Europe for our bar trip 
and then both started at law firms 
in Washington, D.C. I'm in the Dis¬ 
trict until August, when I move to 
Michigan to clerk for Judge Helene 
White on the Six?h Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Until then. I'd love to see 
any CC'ers who live in the area!" 

Kimmy Szeto '00, '07 GSAS, a 
librarian at SUNY Maritime Col¬ 
lege in the Bronx, married Anne 
Lovering Rounds, a senior editorial 
assistant at Cambridge University 
Press in Manhattan. 

And last (but certainly not least) 
Caitlin Shure shares, "Caitlin is 
single. Anyone interested?" 


Neda Navab 

7 Soldiers Field Park, 

Apt. 7C 

Boston, MA 02163 
nn2126@columbia.edu 

Three weddings, two engagements, 
one baby, young lawyers in the 
making, world travelers and a new 


star at the Museum of Modem Art 
(among other things). Damn, Class 
of '08! You done made me proud! 

Rachel Belt is the logistics 
coordinator for a trauma and criti¬ 
cal care hospital in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. "I began work here in March 
of last year, and even as we ap¬ 
proach the second anniversary of 
the earthquake, a large number of 
the people who lost housing in the 
earthquake still live in tents. And 
although there is a newly elected 
president, the prime minister still 
is not approved and there is no 
functioning government." 

Keep up the amazing work, 
Rachel. 

Calvin Sim completed a trip 
around the world. "I was in 12 
countries: Turkey, Lebanon, Jordan, 
UAE, Nepal, Kashmir (part of India), 
Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Thailand, 
Myanmar, China and North Korea. 
Myanmar and North Korea were 
sick!" 

Elizabeth (Liz) Reeve and 
Craig Hormann were married on 
September 30 at Orfila Vineyards 
and Winery in San Diego. Traveling 
west for the occasion were 26 (26!) 
Columbians, including many former 
members of the CU field hockey 
and football teams on which Liz and 
Craig played. The couple has settled 
near Central Park on the Upper West 
Side, just blocks from where they 
met on campus as first-years. 

Jon Cioschi is in second semes¬ 
ter at Harvard Law with plenty of 
Columbia folk (at both HLS and 
Harvard's other grad schools). He 
is hoping to be in New York City, 
New Jersey or Philadelphia this 
summer doing civil rights/civil 
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liberties impact litigation work for 
"one of those super-conservative 
legal powerhouses like the ACLU 
or Center for Constitutional Rights. 
If I'm in NYC, best be seeing y'all 
around." 

Andrew Ness proposed to Ali¬ 
cia Bonner '08 Barnard in August 
while on vacation in Cozumel, 
Mexico. He says, "We look forward 
to our wedding in June in Mas¬ 
sachusetts." 

David Gerson acts and directs 
in New York. "In August I had 
the thrill of playing a scene with 
A1 Pacino in David Mamet's Phil 
Spector biopic. It was a piece of 
a dream come true to work with 
those two greats. Also, my short 
film Ultra Violet for Sixteen Minutes 
played in October at the Pompidou 
museum in Paris, and has recently 
been acquired into the permanent 
collection of MoMA. Hoping to get 
back to doing a lot more theatre in 
the months to come!" 

"I'm engaged!" reports Juliana 
Ilvento. "Jack asked me last New 
Year's Eve in Stowe, Vt., while we 
were on a ski trip. My fiance's full 
name is John Fitzpatrick; he works 
in investment research and is an '08 
from St. Lawrence University. We 
will be married in October at my 
parents' home in Montedto, Calif." 

On November 7, at 4:26 a.m., 
James Long and his wife, Chey¬ 
enne, welcomed their first child, 
Yosef Martel Long, into the world. 
Since graduation, James has been 
in the statistics Ph.D. program at 
UC Berkeley; he has been develop¬ 
ing an automated system to detect 
irregularities on the ocean floor, 
helping scientists to locate sunken 
ships with priceless artifacts. 

Cara (Seabury) Radzins and 
David Radzins are happy to an¬ 
nounce their marriage on May 
28 in Litchfield, Conn. Columbia 
alumni who shared in the occasion 
included Vanessa Ramirez '07, Liz 
Logan '09, Bob Bowne '05 Business, 
Anna Backus '07E and Tina Curry 
'08E. The couple honeymooned in 
Athens, Greece, and reside in New 
Britain, Conn. 

Carmen Jo Ponce recently moved 
to Houston to begin her career as a 
lawyer at Baker Botts. While settling 
into her new hometown and new 
job, she also is busy planning her 
wedding. She writes, "It's an exciting 
time full of new experiences!" 

Stephanie Shieh and Norman 
Yung '06E were married on October 
1 at Benner's Farm in East Setauket, 
N.Y. As Stephanie says, it was "a 
real-life working farm with pigs, 
goats, the works." 

Later that month, Mark Vieyra 
was married (in the midst of a 
freak snowstorm) to Elizabeth 
Feldmeier '09 at Shearith Israel, the 
Spanish and Portuguese Syna¬ 
gogue in Manhattan. (See nearby 


photo.) The reception was at the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 
Columbia alumni in attendance 
included Mark's father, Daniel 
Vieyra '76 GSAS; Liz's father, 
Harvey Feldmeier '70 GS; and Liz's 
mother, Arlene Garbett Feldmeier 
'71 GSAS. College alumni included 
Mark's uncle, David Raab '76, and 
cousin, Joshua Raab '12, as well as 
Elizabeth Gates, Miguel Lopez, 
Joseph Rubinstein, Matthew 
Birkhold, Elizabeth Kaplan '09, 

Ben Small '09, Layla Houshmand 
'09E, Kishori Rajan, Gilma 
Avalos, Bradley Blackburn, Laura 
Aguilar, Andrew Kaufman, Jhan- 
teigh Kupihea, Daniel Wald, Sally 
Lauckner and Marvin Pilo '66. 


Without Borders, which agreed to 
develop the village's infrastructure 
over five years. In July, a team of 
five EWB undergraduates and their 
advisers joined Nina in Ait Bayoud. 
They spent two weeks under the 
hot Moroccan sun, surveying poten¬ 
tial bridge sites that would provide 
residents access to the clinic, the 
school and the weekly market 
during rainy season. The team will 
return in May to begin construction 
of the bridge. More information 
about the project can be found at 
its trip blog (ewbusacumorocco 
summer2011.wordpress.com). 

After completing her service with 
the Peace Corps this fall, Nina will 
return to the United States to pur¬ 
sue a master's in public health. 



Alidad Damooei 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


damooei@gmail.com 


Mallory Carr and Justin Fiske '08 
were married on July 16 in Rancho 
Palos Verdes, Calif. Many Columbi¬ 
ans were in attendance, and a good 
time was had by all (see nearby 
photo). The couple recently moved 
to the San Francisco Bay Area. After 
two years teaching high school spe¬ 
cial education in South Los Angeles, 
Mallory now works for Teach for 
America as a manager of teacher 
leadership development. She sup¬ 
ports first- and second-year teachers 
in San Jose. Justin, meanwhile, is a 
human resources manager at Stan- 
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Julia Feldberg 

4 E. 8th St., Apt. 4F 
New York, NY 10003 


juliafeldberg@gmail.com 


Thanks for sending in all of your 
great updates. Let's get right to the 
notes! 

Cindy Lou Gooden writes, "I'm 
excited because I recently signed to 
Infinite Best Records, home to Co¬ 
lumbia bands Ava Luna (Carlos Her¬ 
nandez '07 and Nathan Tompkins 
'05) and Twin Sister (Dev Gupta '09). 
Infinite Best will be putting out my 
songwriting project's first full-length 
album in the fall. I couldn't have 
asked to work with a better label!" 

Daniel Adams is a second-year 
student at the Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine. An alumnus of the 


Mary Martha Douglas 'll works on CNBC's only 
global program, Worldwide Exchange, broadcast to 
300 million homes around the world. 


ford; he facilitates the recruitment 
and hiring process for employees of 
the School of Engineering. 

Jared Hecht married Carrie We- 
prin on September 4 in Snowmass, 
Colo. Many of our classmates joined 
the happy couple to celebrate their 
wedding. Jared also made another 
big decision in his life by selling 
his company, GroupMe, to Skype 
in August (college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ winter 11 /alumni_profiles4). 
GroupMe is an app that helps users 
with group messaging, conference 
calls and photo sharing. 

Nina Morency-Brassard is a 
public health volunteer for the 
Peace Corps in Morocco. She has 
spent her time in Ait Bayoud, a 
remote farming village. Soon after 
assessing the needs of this rural 
community, Nina saw an opportu¬ 
nity to collaborate with Columbia 
through its chapter of Engineers 


Columbia-Juilliard Exchange, he 
is interested in the role of music 
in healthcare settings. He also re¬ 
cently co-designed and implement¬ 
ed an elective course for medical 
students at Mount Sinai, "Music 
and Medicine." 

Upon graduating from USC with 
a master of accounting degree in 
May, Chris Da Silva was a TA for 
the accounting Summer Intensive 
Program at USC while taking and 
passing three of the four parts of 
the California C.P.A. exam. He then 
moved from Los Angeles to San 
Jose, in the heart of Silicon Valley, to 
begin his public accounting career 
with Ernst & Young. He has en¬ 
joyed being an auditor for E&Y; as 
a part of the revenue team, his main 
client is Apple. Chris took his last 
C.P.A. exam in January and looks 
forward to earning his C.P.A. license 
and progressing in his career! 


Natalie Gossett is halfway 
through Villanova Law and works 
at the SeniorLAW Center in Phila¬ 
delphia, assisting the elderly with 
legal problems. She plans to move 
to Philadelphia or Florida after 
graduation. 

Gabriella Ripoll writes, "Second 
year of law school is super-rough, 
so I don't get out much, sadly. I 
don't know if any fellow CC grads 
have enrolled at NYU Law — any¬ 
one else around? I hung out with 
Maximo Cubilette, Laura Weldon, 
Noe Kinet, Nick Bazzano and 
Lillian Udell a fair amount last fall. 

I have a dog, so anyone who needs 
fluffy dog time in NYC is welcome 
to visit! I also went rock climbing 
with Camille Avestruz '09 Barnard 
and her fiance, and I helped Miriam 
Manber TO Barnard housewarm 
her apartment, which is gorgeous. If 
anyone goes climbing, I'm looking 
for belay buddies, as Camille is in 
New Haven most of the year. Love 
to my CC crowd!" 

Chad P. Musgrove recently 
joined Centerline Capital Group's 
Mortgage Banking Division. He 
writes, "Centerline Capital Group 
provides real estate financial and 
asset management services with a 
focus on affordable and conven¬ 
tional multifamily housing. Center- 
line is headquartered in New York 
City, with nearly 200 employees in 
seven offices nationwide." 

Alex Haring recently moved on 
from Wall Street and now works at 
Tesla Motors. He lives in Manhattan. 

After a brief hiatus from the col¬ 
umn, Chris Yim is back. He shares: 

"These days, you can find me 
working at Trader Joe's, sleeping in 
a bunk bed, sporting a new hairdo 
(a la Scott Parker) and thinking 
about how Jesus can love sinners. 
Isn't it interesting how when you 
meet people in New York (or out of 
college), the second question they 
ask is 'What do you do?' — as if 
your job or preoccupation defines 
who you are. 

"After a humbling year of 
sleeping on a couch, disappointing 
internships and seeing celebrities at 
J.Crew, I have gathered enough bits 
and pieces of wisdom to create my 
manifesto. Last year taught me (the 
hard way) to relinquish finding life 
fulfillment in my professional aspi¬ 
rations and career pursuits. Though 
New York is a great and grand city, 
it is a place characterized by the 
pursuit of many people's dreams, 
whether it is on Broadway, on Wall 
Street or on a campus in Morning- 
side Heights. This pressure to know 
why you are here is one I once felt 
suffocating. I didn't know where 
I was headed and found my vain 
forced attempts to 'figure it out 7 
incredibly frustrating. It was not 
until I stopped exercising control 
and authority over my future that I 
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running trips northwest leads all-inclusive trips in WA state. Check us 
out at runningtripsnorthwest.com! 

RENTALS 


Historic Jekyll island, Georgia. 4BR cottage near beach. Weekly. Bingham '65 
CC. 732-571-0552, jekyllrental.com. 


Naples, Fla: Luxury condominium overlooking Gulf, two-month minimum, 
802-524-2108, James Levy '65CC, '68L. 


COLUMBIA JEWELRY 
at CUJewelry.com 



1754 Crown Cuff Links, 
Lapel Pins, Pendants. 
Lions, CU designs. 
Fine, hand-made. 


718.796.6408 


STAY IN TOUCH 

To ensure that you receive CCT and other 
College information, please let us know if you 
have a new postal or email address, a new phone 
number or even a new name. Click "Contact Us" 
at college.columbia.edu/cct or call 212-851-7852. 


felt empowered by a truer identity, 
j The Rev. Tim Keller said, 'Happi¬ 

ness can never be found directly 
... happiness is always and only a 
L byproduct of seeking something 

else more than happiness/ 

"I have been fortunate enough to 

I have been surrounded by beloved 

friends who remind me of how 
aggravating I can be at times, and 
a family that will always welcome 
the prodigal son. At the end of the 
■ day, I am just human, with myriad 

imperfections, and a sheep who has 
i lost its way." 
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Colin Sullivan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


casullivan@gmail.com 

Not nearly enough news this time 
around — I know you guys are 


up to exciting things; please let me 
know about them! 

Maiy Martha Douglas '12 GSAS 
is two classes away from finishing 
an M.A. in the political science 
department; she is focusing on 
legislative behavior. She also works 
at CNBC on the network's only 
global program. Worldwide Exchange, 
which is broadcast to 300 million 
homes worldwide. Though free time 
is scarce, she enjoys catching up with 
former Undergraduate Recruit¬ 
ment Committee pals and spent 
Thanksgiving celebrating at home in 
Connecticut with fellow Lions. 

Zila Acosta deferred the Law 
School and works at Goldman 
Sachs. She has gotten involved 
with Columbia College Women, 
specifically the scholarship com¬ 
mittee and mentorship program. 
[Editor's note: See feature on CCW 
in this issue.] 

a 


Alumni Comer 

(Continued from page 112) 


took the city about seven hours to 
come take it away. I can attest that 
it is all true. 

In retrospect, the transition 
of Columbia College from all¬ 
male to coeducational proceeded 
remarkably smoothly. Socially, 
the College experience really 
did seem to change overnight. 
Columbia was more than ready 
and the College community em¬ 
braced the change. So much hard 
work, thought and planning by 
the College administration con¬ 
tributed to the smooth transition. 
Dean Robert Pollack '61; Associ¬ 
ate Dean Michael Rosenthal '67 
GSAS; Dean of Students Roger 
Lehecka '67, '74 GSAS; Associate 
Dean of Students Karen Blank; 
Assistant Dean of Students Ben 
Lieber '72, '74 GSAS; and too 


many others to name deserve 
thanks. They worked tirelessly 
and made it happen. 

It is hard to describe the ap¬ 
preciation I feel for having been 
a participant at the inception of 
coeducation at Columbia College. 
It is a feeling of gratitude that 
returns whenever I come back to 
campus or talk about Columbia 
with family and friends. Coeduca¬ 
tion at Columbia, and the Col¬ 
lege's success as a coeducational 
institution during the nearly past 
three decades, is a story about 
a great college becoming even 
greater. a 

Brian C. Krisberg '81, '84L is a 

member of the Columbia College Board 
of Visitors and past president of the 
Columbia College Alumni Association. 
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1983 

The Beginning of Columbia College as We Know It 

By Brian C. Krisberg '81, '84L 


W hen I applied to the College in 
1976,1 spent hardly any time 
thinking about the fact that it 
was an all-male institution. I 
think I was pretty typical of 
the applicants of that era, and 
I knew Barnard College was across Broadway. How 
hard could it be to cross the street? 

When I finally settled in to 10 Livingston in Sep¬ 
tember 1977, it was a shock to my system. Men and 
women were for the most part, well, separate, espe¬ 
cially during freshman and sophomore years. It was 
virtually all guys in my Core Curriculum courses and 
in John Jay Dining Hall. Female Engineering students 
living in the dorms were a popular novelty. I had so much fun talk¬ 
ing to a Marymount student (read: female) for hours at a FIJI party 
early sophomore year that I decided to pledge. 

I suspect no one on campus today talks much about the Fash¬ 
ion Institute of Technology. In that era, we spent a lot of time 
wondering how many FIT women were going to make the trip 
each weekend to the pub in John Jay basement, which offered 
loud music, cheap beer and dancing from 10 p.m.-4 a.m. Thurs¬ 
day through Saturday nights. 

The College seemed to wait patiently during my college years 
for Barnard to come around and merge, but then it reached a 
point where it could wait no longer. It had to act. It was at a 
competitive disadvantage with the peer institutions. My friends 
in the poli sci crowd and I all knew we were receiving an ex¬ 
traordinary education, but couldn't they do something to make 
it more fun? Heck, even conservative Dartmouth started admit¬ 
ting women in the early '70s. 


After graduating, I stayed on for law school at Co¬ 
lumbia at a time when it was looking for a Carman 
Hall head resident to succeed the legendary Doc 
Deming. I applied and was selected. Coeducation at 
Columbia College was not what motivated me per 
se. I just felt this was another way to give time and 
energy to the college that I cared for deeply. I did not 
fully comprehend the historic change that was com¬ 
ing and the opportunity I would have to witness it 
when the first fully coeducational class arrived. 

The last year of "all male-dom" as I like to say, and 
my first year as Carman head resident, 1982-83, was 
not easy. I vaguely remember a massive flood on the 
sixth floor. The residence hall had been allowed to fall 
into a state of disrepair. 

Everything changed the following summer. The University 
refurbished Carman and did a great job. Somehow it made the 
lounge into a welcoming environment where students wanted 
to hang out and study. New windows. Fresh paint everywhere. 
New furniture and beds in the rooms. New carpets in the hall¬ 
ways. Upgraded elevators. It was exciting to watch. It got more 
exciting when the Class of '87 arrived. When I come to campus, 
which I do often, I make a point of walking through the Carman 
gates. It brings a smile to my face to think about that late summer 
day when the great group of floor counselors I had that year and I 
labored in the heat to move the first-year class, including the first 
few hundred College women, into Carman. 

As school years go, 1983-84 was rather eventful. The football 
team edged Yale in New Haven, came home jubilant and threw a 
massive party on 11 Carman, my counselor and quarterback John 
Witkowski '84's floor (for those who do not recall the name, John 
went on to play four seasons in the NFL). It seemed like 
the whole team was there. Little did we know that tri¬ 
umph would be the last Lions victory on the gridiron until 
Homecoming against Princeton in 1988. The counselors 
came up with the idea of a Hawaiian party and imported 
a 70-lb. pig from one of the counselor's father's butcher 
shop in Delaware, which they proceeded to roast on a 
makeshift spit in the lounge as the first-years downed a 
few kegs and partied into the wee hours. 

Then there was January 29,1984, now part of Columbia 
lore for decades of residence counselors, students and ad¬ 
ministrators. Loosely labeled the "Dead Body Story," leg¬ 
end has it that on that fateful day, three first-years spotted 
a rolled-up rug next to a dumpster on West 114th Street, 
thought it would fit in their room and proceeded to carry 
it up to the 8 Carman landing outside the elevator. You 
can figure out what was inside when they unrolled it. It 
(Continued on page 111) 



Susan Kraham '87, '92L (left) and Cecily Rhett '87 move into 502 Carman in fall 1983. 

PHOTO: COURTESY UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 
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Come celebrate Alumni Reunion Weekend 2012 

— the reunion that everyone is looking forward to! 


In addition to class-specific events throughout the weekend, you can join all Columbians celebrating their reunions 
on Friday, June 1, at the “Back on Campus” sessions, including Core Curriculum Mini-Core Courses, engineering 
lectures, tours of the Morningside campus and its libraries and more. There will also be unique opportunities to 
engage with the city’s arts community with theatre, ballet, music and art gallery tours. 
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Columbians will be dispersed throughout the Heights and greater Gotham all weekend, but Saturday, June 2, is 
everyone’s day on campus. This year’s Saturday programming encourages all alumni to come back to celebrate some 
of the best aspects of Columbia at affinity receptions and to return to the classroom to hear some of Columbia’s 
best-known faculty and alumni at Dean’s Day in a series of Public Intellectual Lectures and Mini-Core Courses. 

The day wraps up with the reunion classes’ tri-college Wine Tasting, followed by class dinners and a 
final gathering for champagne, dancing and good times on Low Plaza at the Starlight Reception. 

Dates and Registration Information 

Thursday, May 31-Sunday, June 3,2012 

Register Today! 

For more information or to register, please visit 

http://reunion.college.columbia.edu. 

If you register before Wednesday, May 2, you’ll receive a 10 percent discount on 
all events, excluding Broadway shows, New York City Ballet and New York Philharmonic tickets. 
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MESSAGE FROM DEAN JAMES J. VALENTINI 


Our Greatness Is in Our Community 




D ear Columbians, 

At the beginning of the 
Fall semester, when I had just 
been appointed Interim Dean 
of the College, I greeted new 
students with, "Welcome to 
the greatest College, in the greatest Univer¬ 
sity, in the greatest city in the world." After 
serving nine months as dean, I am even more 
convinced of that truth. It is founded in our 
unique and uniquely valuable curriculum, in 
the world-leading scholarship and dedicated 
teaching of our faculty, in our brilliant and di¬ 
verse students, and in the deep commitment 
and intense affection that former students have 
for their alma mater. But our greatness is in our 
community, which is much more than the sum 
of our individual accomplishments. 

My challenge as the 16th Dean of the Col¬ 
lege — no, our challenge — is to make the claim "greatest College, 
in the greatest University, in the greatest city in the world" self- 
evident to all who are part of Columbia and even to all who are 
not. That is a tall order, but it is a goal that we can achieve. 

To achieve it the College must continue to admit students who 
are the best in the world, and who also are best able to profit from 
and contribute to the educational experience we offer. That can be 


accomplished only if we recruit students with¬ 
out regard for their ability to pay for that expe¬ 
rience. And once they are here, we must ensure 
that we provide opportunities to develop the 
talents and further the accomplishments that 
led to their selection for admission. 

The inimitable experience of Columbia 
College is largely due to the Columbia faculty 
members who engage and inspire students in 
the classroom and mentor them in research 
of the highest caliber. We must enable our 
faculty to continue as the best teachers and 
scholars in the world, and recruit faculty 
of the same distinction, year after year. This 
means developing endowed professorships 
and other supports, individual and institu¬ 
tional, financial and structural, to enable the 
most effective teaching and the most creative 
scholarship in the humanities, the social sci¬ 
ences and the natural sciences. 

The centerpiece of our common intellectual experience is 
the Core Curriculum, ever-changing but ever-constant, linking 
generations of faculty and students. Building on the Core is the 
curriculum of 72 majors and 58 concentrations, evolving all the 
time, serving students' individual intellectual interests and spe¬ 
cial abilities. That curriculum, from the Core through the most 
advanced courses, transforms College under¬ 
graduates from brilliant students to brilliant, 
thoughtful and creative thinkers. 

As alumni, you serve another special role: 
as advisers, as role models and as inspiration 
for current students. Among the most impor¬ 
tant assets you can contribute to current stu¬ 
dents are the life experiences you have that 
show the many and varied paths of success 
that a Columbia College education opens. 

All of your experiences are valuable ones. 
Because of that, we aim to know all of your 
stories and have all of you involved, in some 
way, with the College. A very, very ambitious 
goal, indeed, but then we have one very, very 
ambitious group of alumni. 

I am honored to have been appointed the 
16th Dean of Columbia College. I am respect¬ 
ful of the responsibility being dean conveys. 
I am grateful for the opportunity to serve the 
College and the University that I love. 

To all our great lions, I say Roar, Lions, 
Roar, 


Dean James J. valentini (right) and President Lee C. Bollinger share a lighter moment 
during Class Day 2012. 


PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 
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Coeducation 

A hearty thanks for the inspiring and won¬ 
derful coverage of Columbia College's mi¬ 
gration to coeducation (Spring 2012). As an 
enthusiastic member of the second class of 
Columbia College women (a distinction 
that I wear proudly to this day), this issue 
brought a wide and long-lasting smile to 
my face. 

Arriving on campus in fall 1984,1 was 
lucky to have one class ahead of me — 
some footsteps to follow but with enough 
opportunity left to embrace. Having intro¬ 
duced field hockey to Columbia Athletics 
by way of a club sport that fall — gather¬ 
ing on the lawns in front of Butler Library 
— and working to become the first female 
manager of the men's varsity basketball 
team, I felt particularly blessed to be able 


to make my imprint on the female experi¬ 
ence at Columbia. 

I can only hope that today's "lionesses," 
and those to come, will find ways to make 
their own "first" contributions to Mom- 
ingside Heights, embracing opportunities 
that fuel their passions, whatever they may 
be. Our campus will be the richer for their 
efforts. 

Stephanie Schwartz '88 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Band Memorabilia? 

Attention alumni; Do you have a great pho¬ 
to or video of the Marching Band at a foot¬ 
ball game? An old Concert Band or Wind 
Ensemble audio recording or program? 
A backstage shot from the time the band 
played in the 1985 feature film Turk 182! or 
for Johnny Carson or David Letterman? An 
old uniform or other band souvenir? 

The Columbia University Marching 
Band Alumni Council (tinyurl.com/7b33 
rxj) is searching for memorabilia for a cam¬ 
pus exhibit to cover the band from its start 
in 1904 to today, in all its incarnations: 
Marching Band, Concert (or Symphonic) 
Band and Wind Ensemble. We'd like to 
hear from anyone with band artifacts and 
memorabilia. We'll arrange to borrow or, if 
possible, duplicate your offering — which¬ 
ever you choose. 

In the 1930s, Columbia's band played 
Carnegie Hall, cut a record for the Bruns¬ 
wick label, and appeared in a motion pic- 



The Cleverest Band in the World received national exposure when it paid a surprise birth¬ 
day visit to Johnny Carson on The Tonight Show in fall 1963. 
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ture short, Meet the Professor. Descendants 
of band alumni may have material from 
those or other early appearances; we're 
interested in those, too. 

I was the head manager from 1964-65 
and am coordinating the exhibit effort. I 
will be pleased to hear from anyone with 
material or leads at jdonaldsmith65@com 
cast.net. 

/. Donald Smith '65 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Behind the Core 

Your publication of "A Look Behind the 
Core Curriculum" (Around the Quads, 
Spring 2012) showcased a tremendous 
resource for alumni looking to reconnect 
with that venerable, cherished Core. 

Browsing through the online exhibits, I 
felt memory after memory flooding back, 
filling me with a longing for those late 
nights spent in Butler stacks studying the 
likes of Plato, Aristophanes and Woolf. In 
those days, reading 300 pages a night was 
nothing. The thirst for knowledge drove 
me on! And not just CC and Lit Hum. I re¬ 
call arguing so heatedly with John Atlas '09 
on the merits of surrealism versus pointil¬ 
lism after one Art Hum class that we broke 
off our friendship and didn't speak to each 
other for a week! Eventually we came to 
our senses and reconciled, acknowledging 
the value of both artistic styles. 

Good memories! Thank you, Karla Niel¬ 
sen, for creating the online exhibit, and thank 
you, CCT, for bringing it to our attention. 

Michael Tull Lock '08 
Madison, Wis. 

[Editor's note: To access the exhibits on CC 
and Lit Hum, go to https: / /ldpd.lamp. 
columbia.edu/ omeka/ exhibits/show/ 
cc and https:/ /ldpd.lamp.columbia.edu/ 
omeka/ exhibits/ show/lit_hum.] 


Remembering Piero Weiss ’50 

I join Peter Jacoby '71 in mourning the 
death of Piero Weiss '50, '70 GSAS (Winter 
2011-12), for I, too, had him as my instruc¬ 
tor in Music Humanities, and he was in¬ 
deed a knowledgeable, witty and inspir¬ 
ing teacher. I recall that at the time, spring 
1965, he was engaged in translating and 
editing a selection of composers' letters. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add a 
comment here about CCT's relation to 
some of our former instructors. It 
is understandable that the passing 
of so internationally renowned a 
figure as Edward Said (my Litera¬ 
ture Humanities teacher; we ar¬ 
rived at Columbia together, in fall 
1963) should receive wide notice. 
But we were also taught, and of¬ 
ten not taught less well, by gradu¬ 
ate students, whose appearance 
in these pages is rare. In the same 
spirit Jacoby showed, I should 
like to recall and celebrate two 
outstanding graduate instructors 
I had in my freshman year. 

Peter Shaw '65 GSAS taught 
freshman English with wonder¬ 
ful verve and rigor; I give him 
credit for making me a decent writer and 
reader. While I was teaching at Columbia 
in the 1970s, I had the pleasure of running 
into him on Broadway, sharing a beer at 
The West End and catching up with him; 
by then he was a professor of English at 
SUNY Stony Brook. For Contemporary 
Civilization I had another remarkable in¬ 
structor, Joseph Ransdell '66 GSAS, then a 
graduate student in philosophy, who suc¬ 
ceeded in making the manifold turns and 
controversies of western thought not only 
intelligible to a class of raw freshmen but 
also deeply interesting and engaging. Nei¬ 
ther of these two men, unfortunately, can 
read these simple homages: Shaw died in 
1995, Ransdell in 2010. 

Joseph B. Solodozv '67 
WOODBRIDGE, CONN. 

ROTC 

I read the recent letters of Professor Allen 
Silver (Winter 2011-12) and David Stem 
'66, '72 GSAS (Fall 2011, Spring 2012) on 
the return of NROTC to Columbia. My 
perspective is a personal one as a Colum¬ 
bia NROTC graduate and a retired busi¬ 
nessman and Naval Reserve officer. 

NROTC provided several dozen full 
scholarships per class to Columbia, allow¬ 
ing scarce College financial aid dollars to 
reach more students. I benefited from one 


of those scholarships. 

My Columbia education served me 
well throughout my business and military 
careers. My military experience taught me 
to think in terms larger than myself, a use¬ 
ful perspective in my personal and busi¬ 
ness lives. My military training provided 
the technical foundation for my business 
career in aviation as well as early expo¬ 
sure to organizational and people man¬ 
agement. 

I believe the breadth and depth of my 
Columbia education allowed me to con¬ 
tribute to the organizations and individu¬ 
als I worked with. The experience gained 
in my military and business communities 
allowed me to offer a cross perspective to 
each. 

I believe our country will maintain a 
sizable military. This will keep avenues of 
contact between civil and military valu¬ 
able even as our all-volunteer forces have 
reduced the direct exposure of civilians to 
military life. 

Columbia, our military and our coun¬ 
try all benefit from NROTC. I welcome its 
men and women back to the Momingside 
community. 

Michael K. Moore '65 
Parker, Colo. 
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Manage Your 
Subscription 

If you prefer reading CCT online, you 
can help us go green and save money 
by opting out of the print edition. Click 
"Manage Your Subscription" at college. 
columbia.edu/cct and follow the do¬ 
mestic instructions, we will continue to 
notify you by email when each issue is 
posted online. You may be reinstated to 
receive the print edition at any time by 
sending a note to cct@columbia.edu. 


CCT welcomes letters from readers about 
articles in the magazine but cannot 
print or personally respond to all letters 
received. Letters express the views of 
the writers and not CCT, the College or 
the University. Please keep letters to 250 
words or fewer. All letters are subject to 
editing for space and clarity. Please direct 
letters for publication "to the editor" via 
mail or online: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
contactus. 
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Class of 2012 
Become the 
Newest Alumni 

By Lisa Palladino 

T he rain held off for much of the day as the Class 
of 2012 celebrated Class Day on May 15 on South 
Lawn. The 1,132 graduates marched to the famil¬ 
iar chords of Pomp and Circumstance as family 
and friends looked on and 175 alumni from as far 
back as 1949 walked with their class banners in the Alumni 
Parade of Classes, shepherding the graduates into the alumni 
community. 

Salutatorian Zachary Evan Levine '12 delivered the first 
speech, followed by keynote speaker John R. "Rick" MacAr- 
thur '78, an award-winning journalist, an author and president 
and publisher of Harper's Magazine. Mac Arthur made light 
of the fact that he was speaking in the shadow of Barnard's 
May 14 Commencement speaker. President Barack Obama 
'83: "Many of you are disappointed I am not President of the 
United States ... I share your disappointment." 

Dean James J. Valentini urged the graduates to "take pride 
in being graduates of the greatest college, in the greatest uni¬ 
versity, in the greatest city in the world" and was followed 
by brief remarks from President Lee C. Bollinger. Stephanie 
Foster '12 and Jacob Goren '12, co-chairs of the Senior Fund, 
presented the Class Gift. They noted that the class had sur¬ 
passed its goals of 750 donors to the Senior Fund (thereby 
securing a gift of $100,000 from Charles Santoro '82) and 200 
donors to Valentini's "3-2-1" Challenge of committing to give 
$20.12 for three years, convincing two friends to do the same 
and then having the gift matched by an alumnus (this year. 
Gene Davis '75 matched all gifts). After remarks by Class 
President Sarah Chai '12, the names of the graduates were 
read and they received class pins from four members of the 
50th anniversary Class of 1962. 

The next day, the University Commencement ceremony of 
the 258th academic year was held on South Lawn with up¬ 
ward of 11,000 degree candidates and more than 30,000 partici¬ 
pants and guests in attendance. Among the 10 recipients of the 
Alumni Medal, given for distinguished service of 10 years or 
more to the University, were Robert H. Douglas '70 and Nicho¬ 
las Rudd '64, '67 Business. Honored with the University Medal 
for Excellence, presented each year to an alumnus/a under 45 
whose record in scholarship, public service or professional life 
is outstanding, was Thomas R. Kitt '96, who won Pulitzer and 
Tony Awards for writing the score to the Broadway hit Next to 
Normal. 

To view photo galleries of Class Day and Commencement, go to Web 
Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 
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(Left) The soon-to-be alumni wait on the 
ramps in Alfred Lerner Hall to begin their 
procession onto South Field. (Clockwise 
from right) Thomas R. Kitt '96 is presented 
the 2012 University Medal for Excellence by 
President Lee C. Bollinger; Class Day speaker 
John R. "Rick" MacArthur 78 (right) with 
Dean James J. Valentini; President Barack 
Obama '83 speaks at Barnard's Commence¬ 
ment on May 14; and alumni from the 25th 
anniversary Class of 1987 march in the ninth 
annual Alumni Parade of Classes. 

PHOTOS: ALUMNI PARADE OF CLASSES: CHAR 

SMULLYAN; ALL OTHERS: EILEEN BARROSO 
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WITHIN THE FAMILY 


And the Survey Says ... 


M any years ago, I was walking down Sixth Ave¬ 
nue in Greenwich Village on a sunny Saturday 
morning when a tall, balding man ambled up to 
me, smiled, stuck out his hand and asked in a 
booming voice, "How am I doing?" Actually, in 
his distinctive accent, it came out more like "How'm I doin'?" 

Ed Koch, mayor of NYC from 1978-89 and for a brief time a 
judge on one of those daytime TV courtroom dramas, was fa¬ 
mous for his impromptu political polling. He would roam the 
city streets and ask passersby for their opinions on his tenure in 
office, to the point where "How'm I doin'?" be¬ 
came a catchphrase in New York in the '80s. 

Knowing your constituency, your audience, 
is one of the principles not only of politics but 
also of marketing, public relations, sales and just 
about all aspects of business. It surely applies to 
magazine editing and publishing, including our 
niche here at Columbia College Today. What do 
our readers want? What do they like about CCT 
and, equally important, what do they dislike? 

What are their expectations and their desires 
when our quarterly arrives in their mailboxes, 
or when they open our latest issue online? 

This year, to supplement the Koch-style anec¬ 
dotal evidence-gathering that we do at alumni 
events, we conducted an online readership sur¬ 
vey. Distributed in March, the survey consisted 
of 22 questions, most in multiple choice or short- 
answer formats, followed by an open-ended re¬ 
quest for comments, and was designed to be completed in about 
five minutes. 

We sent the survey to every College alumnus/a for whom the 
University has a valid email address, and we sincerely thank the 
more than 1,000 of you who responded. I have read every one of 
your comments, and all have been shared with the CCT staff. The 
survey was conducted anonymously to encourage respondents 
to be forthright in their answers; two questions regarding age and 
gender enabled us to confirm that we'd heard from a representa¬ 
tive sample of our alumni population. 

We are pleased to report that 91 percent of respondents read all 
four issues of the magazine each year, and 60 percent spend a half- 
hour or more with each issue. More than 61 percent of respondents 
said they receive most or all of their information about Columbia 
College by reading this magazine. 

Confirming what we have long believed from Koch-style poll¬ 
ing, Class Notes was rated the first-read and most-liked section 
of the magazine. When asked, "Which section do you go to first?" 
one alumnus said simply, "Class Notes — who doesn't?" While 
76 percent of respondents said that the length of Class Notes is 
"just right," 21 percent said it was "not long enough." As our 
Class Notes section is among the most robust of any in the field 
and regularly fills nearly half the magazine, we take it that the 
latter were referring specifically to their year's Class Notes, and 


not the section in its entirety. 

Slightly more than half of respondents said they had at some 
point submitted a note to their class correspondent. I encourage 
more of you to do so, as it 7 s the easiest way to stay in touch with 
classmates. Many respondents said they were unaware that we 
had an online Class Notes submission form, so here's the link: 
college.columbia.edu/cct/submit_class_note. Your note will go 
right to your class correspondent. 

As for method of distribution, 76 percent of respondents said 
they liked getting CCT in print and another 15 percent said both 
in print and online. We have no plans to elimi¬ 
nate the print edition; however, keep in mind 
that if you prefer reading the magazine online 
and would like to save a tree (or at least a limb) 
and lower our mailing costs, you can opt out 
of the print edition by clicking "Manage Your 
Subscription" at college.columbia.edu/ cct and 
following the domestic instructions. 

We asked how you felt about the statement, 
"CCT strengthens my connection to Columbia 
College," and more than 91 percent said you 
agreed or strongly agreed, with only 3 percent 
saying you disagreed or strongly disagreed. 
Thank you for validating college alumni maga¬ 
zines in general and for the vote of confidence 
in CCT in particular. 

What do you like most about CCT? As men¬ 
tioned earlier. Class Notes was the runaway 
leader with an average value of 4.46 on a scale 
of 1-5, followed by the profiles and photos in the Class Notes sec¬ 
tion, Obituaries, Alumni Comer (back page), features and Around 
the Quads (news) — all receiving a mean score of 3.5 or higher. 

How can we improve? We asked you to rate CCT's coverage 
in 11 categories, and more than 80 percent of respondents said 
we cover each "very well" or "adequately," with alumni news, 
profiles, college news, alumni events and campus events lead¬ 
ing the way. But 18 percent of respondents said we did not cover 
the Core Curriculum well enough and 14 percent said the same 
about academics in general; student activities and athletics were 
next on the list. 

These are things we plan to address. We've already done so 
with athletics, introducing a redesigned Roar, Lion, Roar sec¬ 
tion of athletics news in this issue. We are planning a themed 
issue based on the Core Curriculum for the coming academic year 
and are working on ways to introduce more information on aca¬ 
demics, the Core and student activities into each issue. 

Remember, CCT is your alumni magazine as well as ours. We 
welcome your feedback. Get in touch with us at college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/contactus or send us a letter the old fashioned way — we 
love getting those. 
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AROUND # QUADS 



Celebrating at the May 2 awards ceremony were (left to right) Academic Awards Committee Co-chair Erik Kogut '12, AAC co-chair Lind¬ 
say White '13, associate professor David B. Lurie '01 GSAS, the Gustave M. Berne Professor of Philosophy Christia Mercer, Dean James J. 
valentini and AAC Co-chair Cathi Choi '13. 

PHOTO: DANIELLA ZALCMAN '09 


Mercer, Lurie Receive Van Doren, 


T he Columbia College Student 
Council's Academic Awards 
Committee presented the 2012 
Mark Van Doren Award to 
Christia Mercer, the Gustave M. Berne 
Professor of Philosophy, and the Lionel 
Trilling Award to David B. Lurie '01 
GSAS, associate professor of Japanese his¬ 
tory and literature in the Department of 
East Asian Languages and Cultures. The 
awards were presented on May 2 in the 
Presidential Ballroom at Faculty House. 

The Mark Van Doren Award, which 
honors a Columbia professor for com¬ 
mitment to undergraduate instruction as 
well as for "humanity, devotion to truth 
and inspiring leadership," was named 
for Mark Van Doren '21 GSAS, a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning poet, novelist, literary 
critic and longtime Columbia faculty 
member with a reputation for pedagogi¬ 
cal greatness. 

Mercer studied art history in New York 
and Rome before going to graduate 
school in philosophy at Princeton, where 
she earned a Ph.D. in 1989. Mercer joined 
Columbia's Department of Philosophy in 
1991 and became the Gustave M. Berne 
Professor in 2003. She was presented the 
2008 Columbia College Great Teacher 
Award by the Society of Columbia Grad¬ 
uates and specializes in early modern 
philosophy, the history of Platonism and 


the history of feminism. 

The Lionel Trilling Award honors a 
book from the past year by a Columbia 
professor that best exhibits the standards 
of intellect and scholarship found in 
the work of longtime Columbia faculty 
member Lionel Trilling '25, '38 GSAS, an 
author and renowned literary critic. Lurie 
was honored for his book Realms of Lit¬ 
eracy: Early Japan and the History of Writing. 

Lurie earned a B.A. from Harvard in 
1993 and an M.A. (1996) and Ph.D. (2001) 


Trilling Awards 

from Columbia. His research interests 
include the literary and cultural history 
of seventh- through 12th-century Japan; 
the Japanese reception of Chinese liter¬ 
ary, historical and technical writings; the 
development of Japanese dictionaries and 
encyclopedias; and the history of linguis¬ 
tic thought. 

The Van Doren and Trilling awards are 
unique for Columbia because they are the 
only academic honors judged and pre¬ 
sented by students. 


Nine Faculty Members Honored with Lenfest Awards 

N ine Arts and Sciences faculty members have been honored with the Distinguished 
Columbia Faculty Awards for their ability to engage, challenge and inspire students 
in the classroom. 

Established in 2005 by University Trustee Gerry Lenfest '58L, the awards are given 
annually to recognize and reward exceptional teaching and mentoring. Honored at a 
dinner at the Italian Academy on March 1, the recipients each will receive $25,000 per 
year for three consecutive years. 

This year's recipients are Daphna Shohamy, assistant professor of psychology; Mark 
Mazower, the Ira D. Wallach Professor of World Order Studies and chair of the history 
department; Robert Y. Shapiro, professor of political science; Fredrick C. Harris, professor 
of political science and director of the institute for Research in African-American Studies; 
Holger A. Klein, professor of art history and archaeology; Emmanuelle Saada, associate 
professor of French and history; Laura J. Kaufman '97, associate professor of chemistry; 
Frances Negron-Muntaner, associate professor of English and comparative literature and 
director of the Center for the Study of Ethnicity and Race; and Cathy Popkin, the Jesse and 
George Siegel Professor in the Humanities and Professor of Russian. 
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Coatsworth Appointed University Provost 



John H. Coatsworth 


PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


A fter seven months serving in 
an interim capacity, John H. 
Coatsworth was named pro¬ 
vost in February. 

Coatsworth, a professor of history and 
of international and public affairs, had 
been dean of SIPA since 2008. He was 
interim dean of SIPA from 2007-08 and 
a visiting professor at Columbia from 
2006-07. 

"John has demonstrated consummate 
skill in leading Columbia forward on a 
host of complex matters critical to our 
future," President Lee C. Bollinger said 
in a letter to the University community 
announcing the appointment. "I am, 
personally, very pleased that John will 
serve in this vital University role and as 
my colleague." 

As provost, Coatsworth is the Uni¬ 
versity's chief academic officer, oversee¬ 
ing faculty and programs. He plans to 
expand the University's capacity for 
research and interdisciplinary work 



S aahil Patel '12 (left) was the winner of a student challenge question announced by 
Dean James J. Valentini at the March 7 John Jay Awards Dinner. The challenge ques¬ 
tion: Of the five honorees, name the honoree connected to the following number 
type: an ordinal (answer, third: Daniel S. Loeb '83, Third Point); a numeronym (answer, al6z: 
Ben Horowitz '88, Andreessen Horowitz's URL, a16z.com; and a pure number (answer, 30: 
Ellen Gustafson '02,30 Project). As the first student to answer all questions correctly, Patel 
was awarded a lunch date with the dean; they dined together on May 2. 

PHOTO: AMANDA LANG 


among the sciences. As interim provost, 
he established a standing tenure com¬ 
mittee, continued to make progress on 
the initiative to enhance faculty and 
pipeline diversity, and coordinated Co¬ 
lumbia's proposal to the city for a new 
Institute for Data Sciences and Engineer¬ 
ing, among other accomplishments. 

"This is an opportunity to help make 
Columbia greater than the sum of its 
parts and an even better place to work, 
think and study," Coatsworth said of his 
position. 

A leading scholar on Latin-American 
economics and history, Coatsworth 
was the Monroe Gutman Professor of 
Latin American Affairs at Harvard from 
1992-2007 and was founding director of 
Harvard's David Rockefeller Center for 
Latin American Studies. He taught at 
Chicago from 1969-92 and has held visit¬ 
ing professorships in Mexico, Argentina 
and Spain. 

Coatsworth is the former president 
of the American Historical Association 
and the Latin American Studies Asso¬ 
ciation and has served on the editorial 
boards of American Historical Review, 
the Journal of Economic History and the 
Hispanic American Historical Review. He 
is a member of the American Academy 
of Arts & Sciences and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

Coatsworth earned a B.A. in history 
from Wesleyan and an M.A. and Ph.D. 
in economic history from the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison. He was awarded 
a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowship in 1986 and has 
been appointed a senior Fulbright lec¬ 
turer three times. 

Karen Iorio 



Find us on 

Facebook 


Become a fan of CCT (facebook. 


com/columbiacollegetoday) and 

Columbia College (facebook. 
com/columbiacollegel 754). 
Read the latest issue of CCT, 


keep in touch with fellow alumni and 
get all the latest College news. 
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Eight Columbia Professors Win Guggenheim Fellowships 


L iterature Humanities chair Chris- 
tia Mercer and Contemporary 
Civilizations chair Matthew 
Jones were among the eight 
Columbia University professors awarded 
Guggenheim Fellowships in April, the 
largest number from any institution this 
year. Mercer, the Gustave M. Berne Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy, and Jones, the James 
R. Barker Associate Professor of Contem¬ 
porary Civilization, both will be replaced 
by interim chairs next year. 

Also winning the prestigious fellow¬ 
ship were, from the School of the Arts, as¬ 
sociate professor of writing Timothy Don¬ 
nelly '98 Arts and adjunct professor of 
writing Benjamin Taylor '92 GSAS; from 
the Mailman School of Public Health, 
professor and deputy chair for doctoral 
studies Jennifer Hirsch; adjunct instruc¬ 
tor of music Alex Mincek '12 GSAS and 
adjunct assistant professor of music Kate 
Soper '11 GSAS; and from the Journalism 
School, adjunct professor Stephen S. Hall. 

During her fellowship, Mercer will 
work on a book project. Platonisms in 
Early Modem Thought. She also will con¬ 


tinue to oversee a new book series, Ox¬ 
ford Philosophical Concepts, which offers 
accounts of key concepts in the history 
of philosophy (such as matter, soul, evil, 
space, health, consciousness, sympathy 
and self-knowledge). Jones will study the 
history of data mining, a technique for 
summarizing large sets of data via com¬ 
puter software. 

A total of 181 John Simon Guggenheim 


Memorial Foundation Fellowships were 
awarded this year to scholars, artists and 
scientists in the United States and Canada. 
Guggenheim Fellows are appointed based 
on distinguished achievement and excep¬ 
tional promise for future accomplishment. 
The purpose of the Guggenheim Fellow¬ 
ship program is to help provide fellows 
with six to 12 months to work with as 
much creative freedom as possible. 



T he Columbia College Board 
of Visitors held a special 
dinner on April 26 in Casa 
Italiana to thank and toast outgoing 
chair Jonathan S. Lavine '88 (left) for 
his nine years of service on the BOV, 
and particularly for the last four, dur¬ 
ing which he was chair. Here, with a 
handshake, he passes the torch to 
and congratulates incoming chair 
Yale M. Fergang '87, '88E. Lavine, a 
University trustee, will remain on the 
BOV as an emeritus member. 

PHOTO: RICHARD D. COLE 


Travel with Columbia 



EXPLORING AUSTRALIA 
& NEW ZEALAND 

NOVEMBER 3-23, 2012 

From the Great Barrier Reef to the historic Sydney Opera House and 
breathtaking Milford Sound. Australia and New Zealand offer visitors a 
wealth of spectacular natural scenery and cultural diversity. Join the 
CAA for a 21 -day air-inclusive journey from November 3-23,2012. 

Begin in Cairns, the gateway to the Great Barrier Reef. In the storied 
Outback meet the Warlpiri tribespeople and watch the sun set over 
enigmatic Ayers Rock. Spend four nights exploring the sophisticated 
city of Sydney. Fly to picturesque New Zealand with visits to Mt. Cook 
National Park, New Zealand’s "adventure capital,” Queensland, and visit 
stunning Milford Sound, where you'll enjoy a cruise through magnificent 
fjords. Experience the geothermal features of Rotorua and learn about 
the local Maori culture. Conclude your journey in Auckland, the "City of 
Sails,” with sightseeing and time on your own before returning home. 


For more information about any of our trips, visit alumni.columbia.edu/travel or call 866-325-8664. 


Learn more. Stay connected 
alumni.columbia.edu 
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Julie Crawford is an associ¬ 
ate professor of English and 
comparative literature who 
specializes in 16th- and 17th- 
century English literature and 
culture. She has authored 
numerous articles as well as 
a book about cheap print and 
the Protestant Reformation, 
Marvelous Protestantism: 
Monstrous Births in Post- 
Reformation England. Born in 
Toronto, Crawford earned 
a B.A. from McGill and 
a Ph.D. from Penn. She 
worked at Columbia from 
1999-2005 and again since 
2007; in 2010, she received a 
Lenfest Distinguished Colum¬ 
bia Faculty Award. 

What drew you to Renais¬ 
sance literature? 

I took a 17th-century English 
poetry class toward the end 
of my time at McGill. The 
professor was amazing and 
the poetry was amazing [but] 
I looked at the syllabus — I 
was at the height of my femi¬ 
nist activism at the time — 
and I said, “Why are there no 
women?" The professor said 
there were no women who 
wrote in the Renaissance. I 
thought, "That can't be true; 
surely the man is wrong." 

Well, of course he was 
wrong. I went to the library 
and discovered writers such 
as Aemelia Lanyer, who pub¬ 
lished the first collection of 
poetry by a woman in English, 
and the women who wrote on 
the English side of what was 
called the Querelle des Femmes 
(the Debate on Women); some 
were poets, but they wrote 
these polemical texts defending 
the rights of women to write, 
among other things, and that 
got me hooked. It was this con¬ 
nection between various types 
of activism I was doing and 
the feminist theory that I was 
reading and literature, which 
I'd always loved. It was the 
moment I turned from being 
an activist to being a scholar. 


Discuss the relationship be¬ 
tween teaching and academic 
scholarship. 

There's a lot that 7 s alienat¬ 
ing and lonely about being 
a scholar; you spend a lot 
of time alone, in archives, 
working through ideas, you 
and your computer and your 
books. The classroom is not 
the opposite of that — it's 
the logical engagement with 


that; it's what helps keep it 
meaningful. It's actually what 
makes teaching exciting — 
not that it's an escape from 
the scholarship but rather that 
it's a way of making it vivid 
and communicable to others. 
It informs your changing per¬ 
ception of your field and your 
ability to remain invigorated 
and excited in your field even 
when it largely comprises 
texts, in my case, that people 
have been studying for hun¬ 
dreds of years. 

What do you teach? 

Shakespeare, Milton, 16th- 
and 17th-century poetry and 
prose. My favorite class is a 
survey of 17th-century Eng¬ 
lish literature in the context 
of political revolution. I also 
teach a class on the history of 
feminist thought to suffrage 
(through the Institute for 
Research on Women and Gen¬ 
der) and a class on literature 
and the history of sexuality. 

I read that you are known for 
your "enthusiastic teaching 
style." 

[Laughs] I think the official 
term is "kinetic." One of my 
students said to me, "I notice 
that whenever you try to ex¬ 
plain a series of complicated 
ideas, you position your ideas 
with your body." Which I do! 

I like to lecture but that 
doesn't mean I like to hear 
myself talk. A potted lecture 


to me is incredibly boring. 

So I move around partly as a 
way of delineating the really 
big points I want to make, 
or sometimes creating argu¬ 
ments between things, and 
eliciting engagement from the 
students. And part of it is plea¬ 
sure and excitement — kind of 
an adrenaline-y, stress-y thing 
that surrounds this question 
of, how do you communicate? 


This is your one shot at a par¬ 
ticular set of ideas or a particu¬ 
lar text; how am I going to do 
the best possible job that I can, 
not as entertainment or show, 
but as a combination of clarity 
and challenge? 

What are you working on? 

I recently finished a book that 
will be published next year 
about women writers, read¬ 
ers, patrons and dedicatees, 
and the production of litera¬ 
ture in early modem England. 
It takes seriously the idea 
that literature in the period 
was produced not on a single 
authorial model but instead 
through a range of practices, 
including patronage and 
what is sometimes called co¬ 
terie writing. It's about what 


Do you have family? 

I have a partner, Liza, who 
teaches at John Jay College, a 
7-year-old son and a 214-year- 
old daughter. 

If you weren't a professor, 
what would you do? 

Wednesday morning I would 
have been an early childhood 
educator. Monday morning, 
and all of last year, I would 
have been working on 
refugee rights. There 
is also plenty that still 
animates my attention 
around issues of domestic 
and sexual violence. 

What are you reading right 
now? 

It sounds pretentious beyond 
belief, but I'm reading Lydia 
Davis' translation of Madame 
Bovary, which is so good. It 7 s 
like eating cake, so I only read 
a chapter a day. 

Which character would you 
choose to have a conversa¬ 
tion with? 

Satan in Paradise Lost. That 
would be everybody's choice, 
right? 

Interview: Alexis Tonti 'll Arts 
Photo: Eileen Barroso 

For more conversation with 
Crawford, go to Web Extras at 
college.columbia.edu/cct. 


one might conceive of as tidy 
little literary communities but 
which I'm instead con¬ 
ceiving of as activ¬ 
ist communities 
in which writ¬ 
ing played a 
central role. 

I'm also 
writing a 
book about 
Margaret 
Cavendish, the 
most prolific 
woman writer in 
the 17th century 
and usually, 
paradoxically, 
disdained for 
that. 
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John W. Kluge Jr. ’05 Meets with Kluge Scholars 



John w. Kluge Jr. '05 talks with Dean James J. valentini and students from the Kluge Scholars program about his father, John w. Kluge '37, 
founder of the program and one of Columbia's most generous benefactors. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 


K luge Scholars in the Class of 

2015 gathered at Faculty House 
on February 28 to meet with 
John W. Kluge Jr. '05, son of 
John W. Kluge '37, the program's found¬ 
er. Dean James J. Valentini and Dean 
Emeritus Austin E. Quigley spoke to the 
students about Kluge Sr.'s remarkable 
generosity and enduring legacy at 
Columbia. Alissa Rae Funderburk '12 
shared her experience and gratitude as a 
Kluge scholarship recipient, and Kluge Jr. 
reminisced about his four years at Co¬ 
lumbia and spoke movingly about his 
father and how important it was for 
Kluge to give back to the College that had 
given him so much. 

Kluge Sr., who attended the College 
as a scholarship student, built Metro¬ 
media into one of the country's largest 
media companies and became one of the 
world's richest men. One of Columbia's 
most generous benefactors, he created 
the Kluge Scholars Program, which pro- 


Hire Columbians 

Who better to hire Columbia students 
than Columbia alumni? That's the idea 
behind "Hire Columbians," a campaign 
by the Center for Career Education to 
get Columbia alumni to hire students 
for internships or full-time positions. 
For more information, go to careered- 
ucation.columbia.edu/hirecolumbians. 


vides financial aid and programming to 
high-ability students from underrepre¬ 
sented populations; the Kluge Presiden¬ 
tial Scholars; the Kluge Faculty Endow¬ 
ment; and other programs. In 2004 Kluge 
pledged $400 million to Columbia for 


financial aid, the largest gift devoted to 
student financial aid at any school. He 
passed away in September 2010. 

For more on the Kluge Scholars 
Program, go to college.columbia.edu/ 
cct_archive / nov04 / cover.php. 



We’ve got you covered 


Through Columbia Alumni Association, 
Group Term Life Insurance is available in 
amounts up to $1,000,000, underwritten 
by New York Life Insurance Company 
(NY, NY 10010), on Policy Form GMR. 

For details including features, costs, eligibility, 
renewability, limitations and exclusions, please 
visit alumni.columbia.edu/alumni-discounts or 
call the plan administrator at 800-223-1147. 
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ALUMNI IN THE NEWS 

■ Eileen Lee '05, formerly a senior 
consultant at Accenture specializing in 
technology integration projects for clients 
such as Bristol-Myers Squibb and Pep¬ 
siCo, now is COO of Venture for America, 
a program that trains and places talented 
college graduates in start-up companies. 
Time magazine featured VFA on April 9, 
calling the nonprofit "a kind of start-up 
boot camp." Derek Turner '12, a 2012 
VFA fellow who was pictured in the 
magazine alongside VFA founder and 
president Andrew Yang '99L, told Time, 
"One thing that draws me to the entre¬ 
preneurial world is that everything can 
change. The moment you stop changing, 
you die out." 



Kate McKinnon '06 


PHOTO: ARI SCOTT/UCB THEATRE 

■ Kate McKinnon '06, who was known as 
Kate Berthold during her days at the Col¬ 
lege, debuted April 7 as a feature player on 
Saturday Night Live. The first openly gay 
female member of the cast, she portrayed 
Penelope Cruz and Bravo personality 
Tabatha Coffey on her first show. Nezvsday 
lauded her performance as "comfortable, 
assured, confident and above all, funny." 
Prior to joining SNL, McKinnon spent 
three years as a cast member on Logo net¬ 
work's The Big Gay Sketch Show, produced 
by Rosie O'Donnell, on which she began 
acting during her senior year at Columbia. 
Read CCT's profile of McKinnon online in 
the March/April 2007 issue. 

■ Pulitzer Prize-winning author Steven 
Millhauser '65 was honored with The 
Story Prize on March 21 for his 2011 book, 


We Others: New and Selected Stories. Mill¬ 
hauser received $20,000 for winning the 
prestigious award, given annually to an 
author for an outstanding collection of 
short stories. Other finalists were Don 
DeLillo and Edith Pearlman. Millhauser's 
Pulitzer came in 1997 for his novel Martin 
Dressier: The Tale of an American Dreamer. 

■ In a March 27 article on the growing 
popularity of computer programming 
classes and online instruction modules. 
The New York Times called Codecademy, 
founded by Ryan Bubinski '11 and Zach 
Sims, "the center of the recent frenzy in 
this field." Founded last summer, the 
start-up has more than three million stu¬ 
dents participating in interactive lessons 
on programming languages including 
HTML and JavaScript. Sims, who ma¬ 
triculated with the Class of 2012 and has 
since left the College to run Codecademy 
full-time, told the Times, "People don't 
just want to use the Web; they want to 
understand how it works." One of its stu¬ 
dents is Mayor Michael Bloomberg who, 
according to the Times, "made a public 
New Year's resolution to use the site to 
learn how to code." 

■ Time magazine in April named Ai-jen 
Poo '96 to its "2012 TIME 100" list of the 
most influential people in the world for 
her work advocating for domestic work¬ 
ers' rights. Poo co-founded Domestic 
Workers United, a New York-based orga¬ 
nization for nannies, housekeepers and 
caregivers, and now is the director of the 
National Domestic Workers Alliance. Her 
work led to New York state passing the 
country's first Domestic Workers' Bill of 



Ai-jen Poo '96 


Rights, with California likely to follow 
soon. Gloria Steinem, in her Time profile 
of Poo, called her "a gifted organizer ... 
[who] knows how to create social change 
from the bottom up." 



David Paterson ’77 

PHOTO: JUDY SANDERS, OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


■ In April, New York Gov. Andrew 
Cuomo appointed former New York 
Gov. David Paterson '77 to the board of 
the Metropolitan Transportation Author¬ 
ity. At a news conference, as reported by 
The New York Times, Cuomo said Pater¬ 
son will be a "powerful advocate and 
informed voice." MTA chairman Joseph 
J. Lhota told reporters that Paterson, the 
state's first legally blind governor, "will 
bring a unique and practical perspec¬ 
tive, particularly with respect to issues 
affecting minority communities and dis¬ 
abled New Yorkers." He will be the first 
former governor to serve on the transit 
authority's board. 

■ Eli Sanders '99, associate editor of The 
Stranger, an alternative weekly newspa¬ 
per in Seattle, has won the Pulitzer Prize 
for Feature Writing for his haunting piece 
"The Bravest Woman in Seattle." The 
article, published last summer, recounts 
the story of a woman who survived a 
horrific attack that left her partner dead. 
The Pulitzer board commended Sanders 
for "using the woman's brave courtroom 
testimony and the details of the crime to 
construct a moving narrative." Sanders 
has chronicled the crime from its incep¬ 
tion, also profiling the convicted murder¬ 
er for the paper. The award, announced in 
April, is the first Pulitzer for The Stranger. 

Karen lorio 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


Students, Alumni Garner Research Awards 


C olumbia students and alumni 
fared well in this year's com¬ 
petitions for Fulbright and 
Goldwater Scholarships and 
National Science Foundation Graduate 
Research Fellowships. 

Eight alumni, including three mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 2012, have been 
awarded Fulbright Scholarships in the 
2011-12 competition. Winners receive 
grants for individually designed study/ 
research projects or English Teaching As- 
sistantships for one academic year in a 
country outside the United States. This 
year's winners, listed with the country to 
which they'll be traveling, are Sarah Braf- 
man '10, Indonesia; Cristian Gonzalez '10, 
Germany; David Kang '09, South Korea; 
Gene Kogan '08E, India; Rithambara 
Ramachandran '12, India; Natassia Ro- 
zario '04, India; Emily Tamkin '12, Ger¬ 
many; and James Tyson '12, India. 

Woo Chang Chung '13, Adam Formica 
'13 and Katharina Shaw '13 have won 
Barry M. Goldwater Scholarships for the 
2012-13 academic year. The scholarships, 
established by Congress in 1986, aim to 
provide the U.S. with a continuing source 
of scientists, mathematicians and engi¬ 
neers by supporting students who plan 
to pursue careers in those fields. Chung 
is majoring in mathematics and physics, 
Formica is majoring in environmental 
science with a concentration in econom¬ 
ics and Shaw is majoring in biochemistry. 
Each will receive up to $7,500 toward tu¬ 
ition and fees during their senior year. 

Twelve College alumni have been 
awarded National Science Foundation 
Graduate Research Fellowships, which 
recognize outstanding graduate students 
in NSF-supported science, technology, en¬ 


gineering, mathematics and social science 
disciplines who are pursuing research- 
based master's and doctoral degrees at 
accredited U.S. institutions. Each fellow¬ 
ship provides three years of support to 
students, including a cost-of-education 
allowance to the recipient's institution, a 
$30,000 annual stipend and professional 
development and international research 
opportunities. 

The College awardees, their disciplines 
and their intended graduate institutions 
are Daniel Amrhein '09, geosciences, MIT; 


Zachary Brill '12, chemistry, Scripps Re¬ 
search Institute; Anna Fineberg '10, psy¬ 
chology, Temple; Eiren Jacobson '10, ecol¬ 
ogy, UC Santa Cruz; Katherine Klymko 
'll, chemistry, UC Berkeley; Jason Pflueger 
'11, chemistry, UC Berkeley; Noam Pry- 
wes '10, chemistry. Harvard; Ali Raza '12, 
neuroscience, Columbia; Albert Rigosi '11, 
physics and astronomy, Columbia; Rachel 
Vishnepolsky '10, mathematics, Chicago; 
Yinuo Wang '12, molecular biology, Johns 
Hopkins; and Adam Zelizer '06, political 
science, Columbia. 


Core Scholars Create Winning Works 

our College students in April were 
selected as Core Scholars for work 
submitted as part of the second annu¬ 
al Core Scholars Program. Rowan Buchanan 
'12, Marian Guerra '14, Gabriela Pelsinger 
'15 and Anneke Solomon '15 each created a 
"Core Reflection" that analyzed, questioned, 
dramatized, interpreted or reflected an idea 
presented in a Core class. Entries were ac¬ 
cepted in a variety of formats, from essays 
and fiction to sculpture and choreography, 
with honors going to the most "exception¬ 
ally creative and well executed" projects. 

Buchanan created a triptych inspired by 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, and Guerra painted 
Sonya reading the story of Lazarus in Fyodor 
Dostoevsky's Crime and Punishment. Solo¬ 
mon won for her poem "Departure-ln Four 
Parts," about four characters featured in Lit 
Hum (Daedalus, Dante, Daphne and Dido), 
while Pelsinger performed a spoken-word poem responding to Eve's story in Genesis. 
Each student received $200 and will have his or her work displayed on the Core web¬ 
site: college.columbia.edu/core/scholars/2012. 




PAINTING: THE ECSTASY OF SONYA, BY MARIAN 
GUERRA '14 


Have You Moved? 

To ensure that you receive 
CCT and other College 
information, let us know if 
you have a new postal or 
email address, a new phone 
number or even a new name. 

Click "Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct 
or call 212-851-7852. 



DATE SMART! 


Join the singles’ 
network exclusively 
for graduates, faculty 
and students of the 
Ivy League 
MIT, Stanford and 
few others. 

www.rightstuffdatinq.com 

1-800-988-5288 
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STUDENT SP OTLIGHT 

Richard Sun T3 Embraces “Triple Bottom Line” 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


A sk Richard Sun '13 to 

describe his academic and 
professional interests and 
you will get a succinct 
answer: "People, planet 

and profit." 

Since high school, when he served 
on his hometown of Summit, N.J/s 
recycling advisory committee. Sun has 
envisioned a career devoted to further¬ 
ing sustainable environmental policies. 
That goal has guided his College trajec¬ 
tory, which includes the prestigious 
Undergraduate Award bestowed by 
the government of Ireland and a White 
House internship. 

Sun, an economics and sustainable 
development major, has developed a 
personal mission based on a widely 
accepted measure of sustainability 
performance known as the "triple bot¬ 
tom line," which defines organizational 
success in terms of social welfare ("peo¬ 
ple"), environmental impact ("planet") 
and economic growth ("profit"). 

Sun's selection for Ireland's Under¬ 
graduate Award in 2011 is a testament 
to his grasp of the subject. He was an 
international winner in the sustainability 
category for his essay, "Triple Bottom 
Line Analysis of Sustainable Urban De¬ 
velopment," which used Newark, N.J., 
as a case study. Sim cites mayoral staff 
recruited from around the country and 
the $100 million donation that Mayor 
Cory Booker inspired Facebook founder 
Mark Zuckerberg to give to Newark's 
public school system as examples of the 
city's unconventional approach to lead¬ 
ership and development. 

Sun flew to Dublin in October to 
receive the Oscar Wilde Gold Medal 
from then-president of Ireland Mary 
McAleese. He'd completed the 5,000- 
word entry essay in less than a month 
last summer while working long hours 
as a paid research analyst on financial 
services company Credit Suisse's U.S. 
electric utilities desk. This summer, he 
is an analyst for McKinsey & Co. in 
Washington, D.C. 

In 2011, Sun also received the Morris 
K. Udall and Stewart L. Udall Scholar¬ 


ship for Excellence in National Envi¬ 
ronmental Policy, which consisted of 
$5,000 and the opportunity to interact 
with fellow scholars, including Rebecca 
Chan '12 (see Student Spotlight, May/ 
June 2010) and Adam Formica '13, dur¬ 
ing a four-day orientation in Arizona. 

Sun was away from Columbia dur¬ 
ing the Spring 2011 semester while 
he interned full-time in the Office of 
White House Personnel (a pursuit that 
began during his days as a West Wing 
fan). There he functioned as the "RA 
(resident adviser) of the internship 



Richard Sun '13, here with Bo, the "First 
Dog," interned at the White House last 
spring. 

PHOTO: PAIGE EPSTEIN 


program," organizing speaker events 
and coordinating community service 
projects for his peers. 

Sun credits his experience as an RA 
in McBain Hall for his selection; he 
has since been community adviser for 
Schapiro Hall and plans to be an RA 
in Carman Hall as a senior. In April, 
Sun was elected to one of the College's 
three seats in the University Senate; he 
was chief of staff for the Senate's stu¬ 
dent affairs committee from September 
2010-May 2012. 

Though his endeavors have brought 


him to different places. Sun hopes to 
begin his career at the local level in his 
home state. As a member of Summit's 
recycling advisory committee from 
2006-09, he was instrumental in estab¬ 
lishing the city's "freecycling" program, 
which includes a website (summitfree 
market.org) where residents can post 
unwanted items for others to pick up; 
he believes the program has reduced 
Summit's solid waste stream by 100 
tons during its first four years. 

As a high school upperclassman. 

Sun participated in Columbia's Science 
Honors Program, through which he 
took Saturday morning classes on cam¬ 
pus on topics such as fossil fuels and 
climate change and public health and 
policy. These courses cemented his in¬ 
terest in sustainable development and 
his decision to attend the College. "That 
was really helpful for getting a feel for 
the school and understanding its val¬ 
ues," he says. "It's been a springboard 
for a lot of my interests." 

In fall 2010, Sun took "Economic and 
Financial Methods to Sustainable De¬ 
velopment" with Satyajit Bose, lecturer 
in the discipline of economics and con¬ 
tinuing education, who has become a 
mentor. "Environmental policy can only 
be advanced with a plurality of support. 
Richard, with his determined approach 
of incorporating feedback and connect¬ 
ing with others, has the potential to be 
an effective policymaker," Bose says. 

Sun, a self-proclaimed "municipal 
nerd" who enjoys spending time in 
Central Park and belongs to the frater¬ 
nity Sigma Phi Epsilon, speaks with 
conviction about becoming "a policy¬ 
maker [who] aligns societal goals with 
private interests to make sure the maxi¬ 
mum public goal is being achieved. 

"The triple bottom line drives my 
amp and my mission," says Sun, who 
hopes to "find opportunities that allow 
me to do all three at once." 


Nathalie Alonso 'OS, from Queens, is a 
freelance journalist and an editorial pro¬ 
ducer ofLasMayores.com, Major League 
Baseball's official Spanish language website. 
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Class of 2012 Celebrates End of Year at Senior Dinner 


M ore than 900 seniors celebrat¬ 
ed the last day of classes at 
the annual Senior Dinner 
on April 30 under a tent 
on South Lawn. The soon-to-be alumni 
enjoyed a gourmet meal, upbeat music, 
a slideshow of photographs and remarks 
from Dean James J. Valentini, Columbia 
College Student Council Class of 2012 
President Sarah Chai '12, Senior Dinner 
Co-chairs Eylul Kayin '12 and Randy 
Subramany '12, CCSC President Aki 
Terasaki '12, Columbia College Alumni 
Association President Kyra Tirana Barry 
'87 and Columbia College Young Alumni 
Board President Justin Ifill '06. 

A highlight of the evening was the an¬ 
nouncement by Senior Fund Co-chairs 
Stephanie Foster '12 and Jake Goien '12 
that the fund had achieved its goal of 750 
donors and raised more than $16,250. (As 
of May 23,777 donors had contributed 
$17,208.) By reaching its goal, the Senior 
Fund secured a $100,000 gift from Charles 
Santoro '82 to be given to the Columbia 
College Fund by June 30, the end of Fiscal 
Year 2012. 

The Senior Fund also exceeded its goal 
of 200 donors to Valentini's "3-2-1 Chal¬ 
lenge" of committing to give $20.12 for 
three years, convincing two friends to do 
the same and then having the gift matched 
1:1 by an alumnus/a (for this year. Gene 
Davis '75 will match all gifts). As of May 
23,235 seniors were committed to the 3-2-1 
Challenge. 

When Valentini stepped up to the podi- 




The Class of 2012 celebrated at the annual Se¬ 
nior Dinner, held under a tent on South Lawn 
on April 30, the final day of classes. Dean James 
J. Valentini was on hand, along with College 
alumni and student volunteer leaders, to offer 
congratulations and advice to the happy group. 

PHOTOS: BEVERIN "BEAR" ORTEGA 

um, he was met with cheers and applause. 

He spoke briefly, noting, "At this point, 

I am supposed to turn you over to the 
Columbia College Alumni Association. I 
refuse. In my lexicon, there are only stu¬ 
dents — future students, current students 
and past students... I am going to give you 
some advice, and I am going to keep it sim¬ 
ple, just four words: Pass the swim test!" 

To view a gallery of photos from the dinner, go 
to Web Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 


MacPhee Speaks 

T he Center for Career Educa¬ 
tion (CCE) and the Columbia 
College Alumni Association 
Career Education Committee 
continued their "Dinner and Discus¬ 
sion" series — created with the thought 
that there's no better way for students 
to learn about a field than from people 
already working in it — on February 27 
with speaker John MacPhee '89, '12 PH. 
MacPhee went from working on road 
kill crews in Massachusetts to launching 
some of the world's most successful an¬ 
tidepressants as v.p. of Forest Laborato¬ 
ries. From there, he went on to become 
president of Strativa Pharmaceuticals 
and e.v.p. of Par Pharmaceutical Com- 


to Students About Healthcare Careers 


parries. He is now the executive director 
of The Jed Foundation, a suicide preven¬ 
tion organization founded in 2000 by 
Phillip Satow '63 and his wife, Donna 
'65 GS. 

Speaking at the event, which was held 
in the Columbia Alumni Center, MacPhee 
offered advice about getting into the 
pharmaceutical industry. He emphasized 
the value of exploration for students just 
out of college, noting that he had "abso¬ 
lutely no idea what I wanted to do" after 
graduating with a political science degree 
and ended up in the pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry by chance. "A big part of this [col¬ 
lege experience] is learning and exposing 
yourself to different things," he said. 


MacPhee, who graduated from the 
College with no work experience except 
in physical labor, said he was embar¬ 
rassed to apply for consulting and finance 
jobs at firms such as McKinsey and Gold¬ 
man Sachs and urged students to take ad¬ 
vantage of CCE's resources and to focus 
on networking while in college. Although 
he conceded that it's a "hard job market" 
right now, he ended the dinner on a 
positive note, reminding students not to 
"stress out" so much and to engage fully 
in their job searches. 

"Put yourself out there," MacPhee said. 
"Be yourself. Meet people. It'll come to¬ 
gether very well for you." 

Benjamin W. Gittelson '15 
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Roar, lion, Roar 



The U.S. Olympic women's foil fencing team consists 
of (left to right) Doris willette, Lee Kiefer and Colum¬ 
bians Nzingha Prescod '15 and Nicole Ross '11. 


PHOTO: NICOLE JOMANTAS 


Columbia’s Olympians 

When you tune in to the Summer Olympics from 
London beginning on Friday, July 27, look for at 
least seven Columbians, including four fencers, 
among the competing athletes. 

James Williams '07, a member of the men's sabre 
team that won a silver medal four years ago in Bei¬ 
jing, returns for a second Olympiad and is joined on 
the sabre squad by former All-American Jeff Spear 
'10. Nicole Ross '11 and Nzingha Prescod '15 will 
compete on the women's foil team in London. Spear 
and Ross each were national champions in their re¬ 
spective weapons while fencing for the Lions, while 
Prescod took the past year off from school to train 
full-time for the Olympics. 

Rower Nick LaCava '09 qualified for the Olym¬ 
pics as part of the U.S. lightweight men's four with¬ 
out coxswain, which defeated the Netherlands in 
a qualification regatta in Lucerne, Switzerland, on 
May 22. In addition, distance runner Lisa Stublic '06 
will compete in the marathon for Croatia, where her 
father was bom and where she has lived for the past 
four years; and sprinter Erison Hurthault '07, who 
ran for Dominica in Beijing in 2008, will mn for the 
island nation again in 2012. 

Kyle Merber '12 qualified to be invited to the 
U.S. Olympic Track & Field team trials to be held 
in Eugene, Ore., from Thursday, June 21-Sunday, 
July 1. 


2011-12 Ivy League 
Champions 

Columbia's women's team won its first Ivy 
League Heptagonal Indoor Track & Field 
Championship at Cornell on February 25-26, 
topping off athletic achievements by Columbi¬ 
ans in 2011-12. Following is a list of Lions who 
were individual Ivy League champions this 
academic year: 

INDOOR TRACK & FIELD 

Nadia Eke '15, triple jump 
z Marvellous Iheukwumere '14,200 meters 
s Miata Morlu '14,400 meters 
| Waverly Neer '15,3,000 meters 
Uju Ofoche '13, long jump 
Monique Roberts '12 Barnard, high jump 

Kyle Merber '12, mile 
4x800m relay: Brendon Fish '15E, Harry Mc- 
2 Farm '14, Liam Tansey '13, Connor Claflin '15 
s Distance medley relay: Adam Behnke '12, 
Byron Jones '14, Daniel Everett '15, Kyle 
Merber '12 

OUTDOOR TRACK & FIELD 

| Nadia Eke '15, triple jump 
| Uju Ofoche '13, long jump 

Harry McFann '14, 800 meters 
if Kyle Merber '12,1,500 meters 
s 4x800m relay: Mark Feigen '13, Brendon Fish 
'15E, Kyle Merber '12, Harry McFann '14 

SWIMMING 

Katie Meili '13,100 breaststroke 
Katie Meili '13,200 breaststroke 
Katie Meili '13,200 individual medley 
2 200 freestyle relay: Katie Meili '13, Mikaila 
| Gaffey '15, Salena Huang '15, Laney 
5 Kluge '14 

400 medley relay: Dorothy Baker '12, Katie 
Meili '13, Kristina Parsons '13, Salena 
Huang '15 

2 Omar Arafa' 15E, 100 backstroke 
s Jeremie DeZwirek '15E, 200 backstroke 


For the latest news on Columbia athletics, visit gocoIumbiaIions.com. 


Varsity C 
Honorees 

Track stars Kyra Caldwell 
'12 and Kyle Merber '12 
were each presented the 
Connie S. Maniatty Out¬ 
standing Senior Student- 
Athlete Awards at the 
Varsity C Celebration 
on May 1. Caldwell is a 
six-time individual Ivy 
League champion and 
a member of four relay 
champions, while Merber 
won three individual 
and three relay titles. The 
Athletics Alumni Awards 
went to brothers David 
Barry '87 and Michael 
Barry '89 (wrestling) and 
Leslie Gittess Brodsky '88 
(women's tennis). 



BY THE 
NUMBERS 


108 


Columbia College 
student-athletes 
graduated in the 
Class of 2012. 


3 Ways to follow new Patricia and Shepard Alexander Head 
Coach of Football Pete Mangurian online: Facebook (face 
book.com/petemangurian), Twitter (twitter.com/peteman 
gurian) and his blog (petemangurian.wordpress.com). 
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ROAR, LION, ROAR 


Men’s Tennis to NCAA 

Men's tennis earned an at-large bid to the NCAA 
tennis championships after finishing the regu¬ 
lar season with an 18-4 record and a 5-2 mark 
in Ivy competition, good enough to be ranked 
42nd nationally. The Lions dropped their NCAA 
match at Virginia Commonwealth, which 
won the first four matches to be completed, 
after which the remaining matches were 
suspended. Winston Lin '15, who was 21-1 
this season in singles play, was named the Ivy 
League Rookie of the Year and was one of four 
Lions to earn All-Ivy First Team honors, along 
with Haig Schneiderman '12 in singles and the 
doubles team of Ashok Narayana '15 and Max 
Schnur'15. 


Cowboy Adams 

Jeff Adams '12, a three-time All-Ivy left tackle at 
Columbia, has signed a free agent contract with 
the NFL's Dallas Cowboys. Adams, who attended 
the Cowboys' rookie mini-camp in early May, 
was named a third-team AP All-American in 
2011. He is the first Columbia player to earn three 
consecutive first team All-Ivy honors since Rory 
Wilfork '97. 


Players of 
the Year 

Nicole Bartnik T3 (wom¬ 
en's tennis), Michelle 
Piyapattra T4 (women's 
golf) and Dario Pizzano 
'13 (baseball) all won Ivy 
League Player of the Year 
honors in 2011-12. Bartnik, 
who achieved a 14-3 record 
and was unbeaten in seven 
Ivy matches, and Piyapat¬ 
tra, who posted wins at the 
Harvard Invitational and 
the ROAR-EE Invitational, 
are the first Columbians to 
gain Ivy Player of the Year 
honors in their sports. Piz¬ 
zano is the second Lion in 
the past five years to earn 
the honor in baseball, join¬ 
ing Henry Perkins '08, who 
won it in 2008. 




Kyle Merber '12 (center) won the 1,500 meters at the Men's ivy League Heptagonal 
Outdoor Championships on May 5. 
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Merber’s Marvelous Metric Mile 

Kyle Merber '12 posted the fastest time ever by an American collegian for the 
metric mile when he won the 1,500-meter event in 3:35.59 at the Swarthmore 
Last Chance Meet on May 14. It was the second-fastest time in the United States 
this year, the fastest collegiate time of the year and the second-fastest collegiate 
time ever. It smashed the 37-year-old Ivy League record of 3:37.14 and barely 
missed the collegiate record of 3:35.30, which was run by Sydney Maree of Vil- 
lanova, a citizen of South Africa at the time, on June 6,1981. 


SAVE THE DATE! 

OCTOBER 18 
Columbia university 
Athletics Hall of Fame 
inauguration of Class 
of 2012, Low Library 
OCTOBER 20 
Dedication of The 
Campbell Sports 
Center, Homecoming, 
Columbia vs. 
Dartmouth Football, 
Baker Athletics 
Complex 


Diamond Stars 

In addition to outfielder Dario Pizzano '13 win¬ 
ning Ivy League Player of the Year honors (see 
left), third baseman Jon Eisen '12 was awarded the 
Blair Bat as the league leader in batting average. 
Eisen, Columbia's leadoff hitter, had a league-high 
33 hits in 74 at-bats for a .446 average and also led 
the league in on-base percentage (.534) and runs 
scored (24). Pizzano ranked second in the league 
in batting average (.409), on-base percentage 
(.512) and slugging percentage (.621) and also was 
among the top five in batting average, runs scored, 
hits, runs batted in, doubles, total bases, walks, hits 
by pitch and sacrifice flies. 


9 Major Ivy League awards won by Columbia students in 2011-12: Winston Lin '15, Rookie of the Year (men's tennis); Nicole Bartnik 
'13, Player of the Year (women's tennis); Katie Meili '13, Most Outstanding Performer (women's swimming); Will Spear '15, Rookie of 
the Year and Most Outstanding Performer (men's fencing); Ramit Tandon '15, Co-Rookie of the Year (men's squash); Michelle Piyapat¬ 
tra '14, Player of the Year (women's golf); Dario Pizzano '13, Player of the Year (baseball); and Jon Eisen '12, the Blair Bat (baseball). 
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College Celebrates Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, Dean’s Day 2012 

By Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 





(From top) Mem¬ 
bers of the Class 
of 1962 share a 
laugh at Friday's 
class dinner at 
Smith & wollen- 
sky; "students" 
hear fresh per¬ 
spectives at Sat¬ 
urday's "Climate 
Change: Now 
What?" Public 
intellectual 
Lecture; and two 
attendees get 
into the swing 
of things at Sat¬ 
urday night's 
Starlight Recep¬ 
tion. 

PHOTOS: TOP AND 
BOTTOM: EILEEN 
BARROSO, MIDDLE: 
MICHAEL DiVITO 


To view more photos from Alumni Reunion Weekend and 
Dean's Day, go to Web Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 
Class photos and a list of Dean's Pin recipients may be 
found in the online version of this article. 


M ore than 3,700 College alumni and their 
guests descended on campus from May 
31-June 3 for Alumni Reunion Weekend 
and Dean's Day 2012. The 50-year milestone 
belonged to the Class of 1962, which capped off its Sat¬ 
urday dinner by presenting a $1.13 million Class Gift to 
the Columbia College Fund — the largest reunion Class 
Gift ever given by a 50th-anniversary class. The Class of 
1987, meanwhile, celebrated not only its 25-year reunion 
but also its silver anniversary as the College's first fully 
coeducational class. 

Gathering this year were classes that end in 2 or 7, and 
every class had something to celebrate, from the six self- 
proclaimed members of the "Nonagenarian Club" who 
represented the 70th anniversary Class of 1942, to the Class 
of 2007, which made its reunion debut with 
a record-setting 264 alumni attendees. And 
among them all, the chorus was the same: 
how fast time flies. 

The sentiment also applied to the 
weekend itself. On Thursday and Friday, 
alumni fanned out around the city for 
special events, tours and receptions. Fri¬ 
day featured Back-on-Campus Sessions, 
an array of Mini-Core Courses on subjects 
from Plato and Rousseau, to the Divine 
Comedy and Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 
to Hellenistic philosophy and the inner 
workings of the brain. Saturday featured 
Dean's Day Public Intellectual Lectures in 
the morning and more Mini-Core Courses 
in the afternoon; Saturday's lectures and 
presentations were open to all alumni, in¬ 
cluding those from non-reunion years, as 
well as to parents. Saturday also inaugurated the Witten 
Center for the Core Open House and Core Stories Taping. 

Throughout Saturday, Camp Columbia for Kids kept 
little Lions ages 3-12 busy with sports, arts and crafts, 
movies and magic. Saturday evening brought the all-class 
Wine Tasting and class-specific dinners; afterward, all 
were invited to Low Plaza for the annual Starlight Recep¬ 
tion, where guests enjoyed dessert and drank champagne 
while the band served up songs for every generation. The 
dancing lasted until 2 a.m., when the party broke up — at 
least until next year. 
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ALUMNI REUNION WEEKEND AND DEAN'S DAY 2012 




(Clockwise from top left) Celebrants aboard 
the U.S.S. intrepid at Friday night's Young 
Alumni Party; Elaine Sisman, the Anne 
Parsons Bender Professor of Music and 
chair of Music Humanities, makes a point 
during Saturday's Mini-Core Course Mozart's 
Don Giovanni and the Literary imagination; 
two guests take a moment to rest on Low 
Plaza; little Lions have fun at Saturday's 
Camp Columbia for Kids; and two Columbia 
families smile for the camera. 

PHOTOS: CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: MICHAEL DiVITO, 
MICHAEL DiVITO, RICHARD D. COLE, EILEEN BARROSO, 
MICHAEL DiVITO 
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Jodi Kantor ’96 Offers Revealing 
Portrait of the First Couple 

By Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 

a Thursday 

February, one mild enough to have New Yorkers unbuttoning their coats. The 
Kaye Playhouse on the East Side opened its doors for a discussion hosted by 
the Roosevelt House Public Policy Institute at Hunter College. The program 
originally had been scheduled to take place at the institute's home, a double 
townhouse several blocks away where Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt once 
lived. But as the RSVPs poured in, organizers realized the demand for tickets 
would exceed that venue's 110-seat capacity and changed locations. By 6:20 
p.m., almost all of the playhouse's 624 seats were filled. 

The stage was set simply: two chairs separated by a table with a water 
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New York Times Washington correspondent 
Jodi Kantor '96 offers a behind-the-scenes look at the 
Obamas' changing roles and adjustment to life in the White House. 
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pitcher, the fronds of several large plants 
splayed in the background. In a few 
minutes, journalist Kati Marton, who in 
2001 published a bestselling book about 
a dozen presidential marriages (from the 
Wilsons to the younger Bushes), would 
interview Jodi Kantor '96, who in 2012 
published a bestselling book about one: 
that of the current President and First 
Lady, Barack '83 and Michelle Obama. 

Kantor, who first garnered attention 
when she became The New York Times Arts 
& Leisure editor in 2003, at 27, now is a 
Washington correspondent for the paper. 
She covered the 2008 campaign and the 
start of the President's term before taking 
a lVi-year hiatus to report and write The 
Obamas, in the process securing the co¬ 
operation of not only the West Wing but 
also the lesser known domain of the First 
Lady, the East Wing. The result is a multi¬ 
dimensional book that pulls back the cur¬ 
tain on some of the administration's in¬ 
ner workings. It is also a human portrait 
of the Obama presidency. The nation's 
incidents and accidents — including the 


Gulf oil spill, the debt crisis, the 2010 mid¬ 
term elections and the Gabrielle Giffords 
shooting — provide the backdrop against 
which a more personal narrative unfolds. 
Among other things, Kantor describes 
how the President and First Lady adjust 
to life in the White House; how Michelle 
Obama struggles with and eventually de¬ 
velops a role for herself; the ways in which 
the Obamas serve as philosophical foils 
for each other; and how their partnership 
has affected the presidency. 

As Marton attested by way of intro¬ 
duction, "It takes a brilliant reporter to 
pierce the image and fagade in which 
[politicians] are so invested and to give 
us the flesh and blood." She noted that 
the book has won Kantor a national audi¬ 
ence; since its publication on January 10, 
Kantor has traveled extensively for book 
events (Los Angeles, Chicago, London) 
and made the rounds of the television 
circuit ( Charlie Rose, Face the Nation, The 
Daily Show with Jon Stewart). 

Speaking with Marton, Kantor was 
thoughtful and articulate. She cited anec¬ 


dotes to the chapter (one got the impres¬ 
sion she could cite to the page). Her tone, 
meanwhile, conveyed the curiosity and 
delight in discovery that likely drove her 
reporting. Fifty minutes in, the discussion 
shifted to Q&A. One audience member 
wondered about the degree to which the 
Obamas differ from how they want us to 
see them. Another wanted examples of 
how Michelle Obama influenced political 
decisions. A third asked, "Who were your 
best sources?" 

The audience — and Kantor — laughed. 
"You know I can't tell you that," she said. 

For the record, there were more than 
200 of them. 

T he New York Times is the only 
newspaper Kantor has ever 
worked for. In fact, aside from 
her four-year tenure at Slate, it's 
the only publication she has ever worked 
for. But it's a natural fit for someone whose 
mother showed her "how to pick out the 
'Ninas' in the A1 Hirschfeld drawings" in 
the Arts & Leisure section when she was 
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6, and who began reading the paper regu¬ 
larly when she was 11 or 12. Still, interest 
didn't translate to youthful aspiration. 

"I didn't think that being a journalist 
was something I could actually do, because 
I didn't know anybody who did it," says 
Kantor, whose mother was a homemaker 
and whose father worked in real estate. 
"To me, it was like trying to be an actor 
or something — there are probably 10,000 
wannabes for every success out there." 

Kantor grew up in Queens, Staten Is¬ 
land and New Jersey and attended public 
high school in Holmdel, N.J. "I was from 
an immigrant family, my grandparents 
were Holocaust survivors. I didn't feel 
like I grew up a member of any kind of 
establishment," she says. "So getting into 
Columbia and going to Columbia ... it 
represented that there was this different 
world in New York City that I might be 
able to be part of. The Times was impor¬ 
tant to that, too. I grew up reading people 
like Frank Rich and Anna Quindlen ['74 
Barnard], and they also represented this 
cosmopolitan ideal, a place where gender 
roles were different than they had been 
where I grew up." 

At Columbia, Kantor had a "complete 
grab bag of interests." She was a campus 
tour guide and volunteered in the Admis¬ 
sions Office, did a Wednesday night Torah 
study program and wrote briefly for Spec¬ 
tator. More critical than the activities she 
pursued were the friends that she made, 
among them Frank Foer '96, now editor- 
at-large for The New Republic. "He is a 
professional partner in crime; we've never 
worked at the same place at the same time, 
but we consult constantly on the other's 
careers," Kantor says. "We've had this 
long-running conversation that started in 
East Campus in 1994 and has never really 
stopped." 

Foer says their friendship was cement¬ 
ed during their junior year abroad. He 
studied at Oxford, she at Cambridge, and 
they did some traveling together. "You 
could tell from the way that she carried 
herself that she was somebody who was 
going places," he says. "She has always 
been a very gregarious person, and I think 
she's always been an ambitious person; 
that was one of the qualities that attracted 
me to her early on." 

Foer recalls that when he applied for 
his first job after college, "I had written 
this cover letter that I thought was careful¬ 
ly crafted and brilliant and I showed it to 
Jodi, and she took her red pen to the copy 
and she kind of shredded it. I was dev¬ 
astated and reacted in this very passive- 


aggressive way," he says, laughing. "But in 
time I accepted every single one of her ed¬ 
its. It was obvious to me before it was obvi¬ 
ous to her that she should have a career in 
journalism." 

Kantor similarly credits Foer, calling up 
a memory from senior year. "We thought 
the cool thing was not to study in Butler 
but to take the train to the main branch of 
the New York Public Library and do our 
work there," she says. "We wanted to be 
New Yorkers in a real sense." For Hanuk- 
kah, they bought each other presents from 
the library gift shop: "He got me a collec¬ 
tion of Yehuda Amichai poetry that I still 
have, and I got him this poster that was a 
New Yorker cover. I thought it was such a 
cool gift at the time, because he loved the 



Journalists, career counselors, friends: 
Frank Foer '96 and Kantor at graduation. 
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magazine. But when I gave it to him, he got 
this look on his face. And I realized that he 
didn't want to have a New Yorker poster on 
his wall; he wanted to write for magazines 
like the New Yorker. He had this sense of 
possibility, and the idea that we didn't need 
to just read these publications and be con¬ 
sumers of them but that we could actually 
help produce them. He helped me see that 
in myself in a way that was hard to do." 

To wit, Kantor began Harvard Law 
School in 1998 but realized her true calling 
within her first semester. Foer, who had 
worked at Slate (then a start-up), helped 
her make a connection. "I wrote a soul- 
searching letter to [editor/writer] David 
Plotz asking him what I should do, and 
it just so happened that Slate needed an 
assistant at that time in its Washington of¬ 
fice," says Kantor, who moved to D.C. for 
the position. 

By the next summer she was handling 
editing assignments, and soon she became 
culture editor. (She also was transferred 


up to the New York office.) She found she 
liked thinking up ideas for features. To 
cover season four of The Sopranos, for ex¬ 
ample, she recruited a group of psycholo¬ 
gists and psychiatrists to analyze each 
episode — a savvy choice of critics, given 
the show's premise of a mob boss in ther¬ 
apy. She also solicited and edited work by 
Rich, and the two stayed in touch. When 
Times executive editor Howell Raines be¬ 
gan looking for an editor to reinvigorate 
Arts & Leisure in fall 2002, Rich was the 
one who invited her to "develop some 
ideas." Kantor wrote two memos: one 
that critiqued the Times' culture coverage 
in general and one that was more specific 
about Arts & Leisure and how it should 
change. She didn't pull any punches, de¬ 
claring at the outset: " The New York Times 
is serving its readers spinach for dessert." 
Raines hired her in January. 

"Everything moved really quickly. It 
felt fantastic and a little... it felt like a huge 
leap. On the one hand I had read the Times 
all my life and there was a way in which I 
knew the newspaper in my bones the way 
you do from really immersing yourself in 
it every day. But I had never worked in 
print journalism. And at the Times, there 
are several layers involved. There's the 
journalism, and then there's also learning 
to navigate the Times as an institution, the 
diplomacy and lobbying — really learning 
the ways and standards of the institution 
from the inside out." 

Some of her changes were met with 
resistance, notably the abolition of the ex¬ 
tensive events and exhibitions listings (she 
and the other culture editors later reintro¬ 
duced them in modified format). But over 
time Kantor transformed Arts & Leisure. 
She made it more visual, recruited writ¬ 
ers from other sections to contribute and 
expanded coverage beyond what was 
new that week to include more heavily 
reported profiles and issues-driven pieces. 
One such article focused on a lawsuit over 
crude language in a Hollywood writers' 
room; another examined the use of beta 
blockers among classical musicians. "We 
were asking the question, does classical 
music have an issue with performance-en¬ 
hancing drugs just the way sports does?" 
Kantor says. "These were articles that we 
felt would be compelling to everybody. No 
matter if you were young or old, whether 
you were a big classical music or a com¬ 
edy consumer, they were universal." 

David Leonhardt, now the Washington 
bureau chief and one of Kantor's editors, 
was then an economics reporter whom 
Kantor solicited for several articles on 
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the business and economics of culture. 
"I found her to be a curious and creative 
thinker. She really wanted to think about 
questions from different angles," Leon- 
hardt says. "She pushed me to think about 
ending stories in ways that weren't simply 
clever restatements of a point I had made 
elsewhere in the story — or not clever/' he 
adds wryly. 

When Kantor turned 30 in spring 2005, 
she began to reevaluate her career. 

"The strange thing is that I really be¬ 
came an editor before I'd done a lot of writ¬ 
ing myself. I felt a little bit like I was helping 
run a hospital before I had ever been a doc¬ 
tor," she says. "And I was a little bit jealous 
of the reporters I was working with. I felt 
like, wait a second: I'm young and I'm in 
journalism and yet I'm in meetings all day. 
I'm not doing the fundamental thing that 
journalists do, which is going out and gath¬ 
ering information in the world and turning 
it into stories to share with people." 

Kantor also soon learned she was 
pregnant (she had married journalist Ron 
Lieber in 2002) and no longer wanted to 
run a weekly section, with the late-night 
schedule that entails. That fall she stepped 
down to report for the national desk and a 
section called The Way We Live Now. 

O n September 8, 2008, the Times' 
front page featured an article 
by Kantor about Sarah Palin's 
fusion of motherhood and poli¬ 
tics, and one by Lieber, by then the paper's 
personal finance columnist, about what 
the federal takeover of Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac meant for consumers. 

That page (for which the couple has 
the printing plates) stands as a testament 
to one of the more intense periods of their 
lives. Kantor had transitioned to presiden¬ 
tial politics not long after leaving Arts & 
Leisure, and the campaign was reaching 
its climax at the same time that the coun¬ 
try was grappling with the magnitude of 
the financial crisis. Both husband and wife 
were "drinking from firehoses." They 
were also relatively new parents, living 
in Brooklyn with daughter Talia, who had 
been bom in December 2005. 

"I'm thrilled that we were on the front 
page together once, but I never want to do 
it again," Kantor says with a laugh. 

As it happens, Kantor's first campaign 
article, published in January 2007, was 
about Obama. Knowing Kantor's con¬ 
nection to Flarvard Law School, manag¬ 
ing editor Jill Abramson had asked her 
to explore whether Obama's experience 
as president of the Harvard Law Review 



held clues as to how he would conduct 
himself as President. 

It was a great first story, Kantor says. 
"[There were] 60-80 peers who got to 
know him really well through that pro¬ 
cess. When I called his fellow law review 
editors, I got the sense that they had been 
waiting for 15 years for somebody from 
The New York Times to call and ask them 
about Barack Obama. They had incredibly 
sharp, clear memories and observations." 
Among the more prescient takeaways, 
Kantor identified Obama's desire for a 
consensus-based leadership style and rec¬ 
ognition of the power of his biography. 

Kantor went on to cover candidates 
on both sides of the aisle; moving around 
gave her a sense of the different ways in 
which they worked as well as the con¬ 
trasts in their backgrounds. She describes 
the campaign as "rich in character and 
meaning and news developments — 
there was so much I wanted to write." 
She appraised the significance in Hillary 
Clinton's rare show of emotion at a New 
Hampshire coffee shop; uncovered the 
story behind John McCain's son, who was 
serving as a Marine around the same time 
McCain staked his candidacy on a surge in 
Iraq; and tapped into the debate on moth¬ 
erhood inspired by Palin's choices. Kantor 
also broke the Rev. Jeremiah Wright story, 
which touched off an explosive, national 
conversation about race and faith. 

"Learning to report about presiden¬ 
tial politics is very different from report¬ 
ing about the local school board," Foer 
says. "The stakes are so high; the flaks 
all behave in such a ruthless way.... [The 
Wright story] was the type of controver¬ 
sial scoop that generates a lot of enmity 
as well as respect. I think one of the im¬ 
pressive things she has shown is she has 


Kati Marton interviewed Kantor in Feb¬ 
ruary for the Hazel Rowley Memorial 
Lecture, a program of the Roosevelt 
House Public Policy institute. 
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very thick skin, which you need in order 
to write the types of stories she did. 

"What makes Jodi such a good journal¬ 
ist is above all else her feel for psychology," 
he adds. "She has a certain bravery about 
her willingness to apply psychology to 
public figures. She does so much reporting 
and she gets to know her subjects so inti¬ 
mately that she is able to acquire insights 
into them that enable her to take you sev¬ 
eral layers deeper into what you thought 
were familiar figures." 

Washington deputy bureau chief Rebec¬ 
ca Corbett, who has edited Kantor for about 
five years, also notes Kantor's strength in 
profiling: "She was thrown into it all pretty 
cold and really established herself at being 
able to do these conceptual stories that were 
grounded in deep reporting. There was a 
human aspect to all of them, as well, which 
made them distinctive." Corbett adds that 
Kantor's pieces "make you understand who 
this person is or what they're about; what it 
means for their public role." 

Kantor speaks openly about the chal¬ 
lenges of that era. "When you write about 
the presidential campaign for the Times 
you're under a ton of scrutiny. And at the 
same time I was a new mom and learning 
about motherhood. Sometimes I look at it 
all in retrospect and don't totally under¬ 
stand how that ended up happening ... 

"I traveled a lot during the campaign, 
all over the country. The first states that 
Talia knew the names of were South Caro¬ 
lina, Florida, North Carolina, Iowa. I re¬ 
member covering the Iowa caucus and I 
went for 10 days, which was a really long 
stretch. I was tom, because I had never left 
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my daughter for that length of time. But in 
retrospect it was absolutely the right thing 
to do, because there will never be another 
2008 caucus." 

A fter Obama was elected, Kantor 
officially became a Washington 
correspondent. Lieber's job was 
based in New York, however, so 
the family opted to stay in Brooklyn with 
Kantor traveling to D.C. several days a 
week. She filed more of the features that 
were becoming her signature, including 
one that mapped Michelle Obama's ances¬ 
tral roots in slavery. Then, in fall 2009, she 
sat with the Obamas in the Oval Office for 
an interview on the subject of their mar¬ 
riage. It was a huge get. The article ran as 
the cover story for the Times Sunday mag¬ 
azine on October 26; by mid-November, 
she'd signed a reported seven-figure book 
deal with Little, Brown and Company. 

"There was so much anticipation," 
says Geoff Shandler, v.p. and editorial 
director for Little, Brown, who edited 
Kantor's book (he also is a longtime 
friend). "People in publishing had 
been reading her work in the Times on 
the Obamas, and hoping for a long time ] 

that she was going to write about them 
at length; I'm sure every publisher to 
whom she submitted the proposal was 
thrilled. We wanted it before we even 
had it to formally want, and we wanted 
to work with Jodi. She was a brilliant 
star reporter who seemed to have gotten 
inside the White House in an intimate 
way that you didn't see other people 
coming close to doing." 

Though some publishers had asked 
whether Kantor wanted to do a book that 
would be essentially a longer version of 
her magazine article — "a history of the 
Obama union, starting from when they 
met to the present day" — Kantor says she 
was far more interested in their transforma¬ 
tion to being President and First Lady. 

"I wrote the best answer to the question 
that I thought would be on a lot of voters' 
minds coming up to the 2012 election, 
which is how have the Obamas changed 
in office? What was the effect that power 
has had on them? Part of their appeal in 
2008 lay in the fact that they were not real¬ 
ly creatures of the political system — and 
now they're living in the White House and 
at the center of the bull's-eye," she says. 
"And ultimately I wrote [a book] because 
that story is hard to tell in 1,100-word 
chunks in the newspaper." 

Kantor went on hiatus from the Times in 
April 2010 to work full-time on the book. 


"Early in the process I had spoken to a lot 
of people at the White House, committing 
the project to paper and describing it. The 
White House decided to cooperate; what 
was especially unusual is the East Wing de¬ 
cided to cooperate," she says, adding that 7 s 
why she was able to reconstruct so much of 
what happened behind the scenes. 

Of Kantor's 200-plus sources, 33 were 
current and former White House officials, 
aides and cabinet members. These includ¬ 
ed inner-circle advisers such as Valerie 
Jarrett, David Axelrod, Robert Gibbs and 
Susan Sher. She also spoke with Obama's 
longtime friends Marty Nesbitt and Eric 
Whitaker, whom the President charged 
with keeping him "normal while in of¬ 
fice." Kantor did not secure an additional 
interview with the President or First Lady, 
but notes how little access the world of 
political reporting involves these days. 


Kantor back at work at The New York Times 
building. 
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"There's never an opportunity to sit for 
hours and hours with the people you're 
writing about and to ask them deep ques¬ 
tions. So on the whole I feel I had a lot of 
access, in part because of the interview I 
did with the Obamas in 2009 ... getting 
that interview and then talking so long 
about a sensitive subject." 

In her reporting, Kantor pulled at a 
number of threads that aren't often dis¬ 
cussed in daily coverage, and she names 
two as being particularly striking to her. 
First, that "the life of the presidency is 
much harder and lonelier and more con¬ 
fined and less glamorous than we think it 
is. They have incredible privileges but they 
are also incredibly powerless in so many 
ways. The president holds the nation's 
nuclear codes but can't go to Starbucks for 
a cup of coffee." The second surprise: how 



different Michelle Obama's story in the 
White House was from the one that was 
being publicly told. "There are things we 
see from her that are very authentic — the 
warmth, the crowds, the sense of her being 
a groundbreaking figure, the maternal con¬ 
cern that she has," Kantor says. "But espe¬ 
cially in the first year or two, there were a 
lot of parts of her experience that we didn't 
see, which are described in the book ... 
[Public figures are] under so much pressure 
to present the perfect image, and there's no 
way an experience like becoming the First 
Lady can be perfect." 

Kantor hired Corbett from the paper as 
an additional editor, cross-checked anec¬ 
dotes with multiple sources and even en¬ 
listed a fact checker from The New Yorker. 
The final few months were particularly 
consuming: the book's closing scene takes 
place at Obama's 50th birthday party 
in August, and Kantor faced a mid- 
September deadline. "It was incredibly 
tight writing about things that had hap¬ 
pened so recently, and exciting to see 
the story take shape before my eyes. 
Yet I was working morning, noon and 
night, reporting and writing at the 
same time ... my husband heroically 
took the lead on parenting. It was in¬ 
credibly intense." 

The thoroughness paid off, as 
The Obamas received much scrutiny 
upon publication. While critics gave 
it generally positive reviews, some in 
the media gravitated toward dishier 
tidbits or plucked moments out of 
context, creating what Kantor felt were 
negative distortions. White House offi¬ 
cials, meanwhile, pushed back against the 
book; so did Michelle Obama, who gave 
an interview where she questioned how 
someone else could know what she was 
thinking (at the same time, she admitted 
that she hadn't read the book). 

On The Daily Show, Jon Stewart ad¬ 
dressed the public perceptions in a seg¬ 
ment with Kantor: "I heard a tremendous 
amount of controversy about this book, 
portraying the First Lady very poorly as 
an angry woman; she was on the Gayle 
King show talking about it... I made the 
mistake of listening to that before reading 
it, so I was very angry at you." 

"And then what happened?" Kantor 
asked. 

"I read it," Stewart replied. 

In April, reflecting on the initial cov¬ 
erage, Kantor says: "It was a strange 
situation, with people opining with great 
certainty on cable TV about a book they 
hadn't read; once they started reading it. 
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the conversation really changed. I think 
it goes to the challenges of publishing a 
book about a sitting President and First 
Lady. The political atmosphere is so polar¬ 
ized, everything gets put into positive and 
negative categories. 

"My goal was to write a nuanced, hon¬ 
est book about the Obamas, the way they 
were changing, the effect that power was 
having on them, the challenges of their 
jobs. The book is definitely not the fantasy 
version, but it's by no means a book that's 
negative about them; if s intended to say, 
here are two people whose public im¬ 
ages are so carefully managed — let's get 
behind that a bit. That's something that 
doesn't come across well in a one-minute 
sound bite. And so the first week, I kept 
saying to people, read the book, you'll see 
the Obamas' successes and their failures, 
the things they were instantly good at and 
the things they had to work hard on. Part 
of whaf s interesting about the reporting is 
watching them change so much. 

"It's easy to be intimidated by the polit¬ 
ical world," Kantor adds. "The President 
is powerful, the White House projects a 
lot of power, the Rush Limbaughs of the 
world can make a lot of noise. But you 


can't let that intimidate you. You have to 
still report aggressively and check your 
facts, obviously, and be very precise, but 
you can't let that stop you from saying, 
'This is what I really see as a reporter, this 
is a pattern that I think is important to un¬ 
derstanding these people.' ... The alterna¬ 
tive to that is not to write at all." 

Her tone makes clear, that's no alter¬ 
native. 

S aturday mornings are a good time 
to meet because of the way her 
deadlines fall, Kantor says over 
coffee one morning in March. She's 
keeping a close eye on the time; she's due 
to pick up Talia when Hebrew school 
ends, and then they'll meet Lieber for the 
afternoon. "I'm a big believer in working 
hard and throwing myself into things en¬ 
tirely, but you can only do it in flashes," 
she says. "Then you have to recalibrate 
and have a normal life." 

She recalls a recent weekend when the 
pace of book-related activities was slow¬ 
ing. "I came home and watched Downton 
Abbey, and I realized it had been a few 
years since I had allowed myself to not 
work after putting my daughter down. It 


was a relief to watch something passively 
and just enjoy." 

Kantor also has re-started at the Times, 
and in fact has an article in that day's pa¬ 
per about Mitt Romney. When asked for a 
recap, she unleashes a rapid-fire series of 
observations — how it's such an interest¬ 
ing time for him to be a candidate, given 
his wealth and the financial crisis; how 
even his casual remarks can set off power¬ 
ful emotions in people — that underscore 
how energized she is to be back on the 
campaign trail. She will be covering both 
Romney and Obama in the months ahead. 

"I love being back at the paper," she 
says, "being back at my desk and being 
with my colleagues. The book was great, 
but it was kind of a year abroad from my 
real life." 

As for whether she'd tackle another 
one, her answer comes out part elation, 
part exhalation, and suggests the question 
might be premature: "Writing a book is 
like walking around carrying a piano — 
when you set the piano down, the relief is 
immense." 


Alexis Tonti '11 Arts is CCT's managing 
editor. 



Kantor is covering both Mitt Romney and 
President Obama during the 2012 presidential campaign. 
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The Full Spectrum 

FCC chair Julius Genachowski ’85 has made universal 
access to wireless, high-speed Internet a priority 

By Michael R. Shea '10 Arts 


W alking into the Hungarian Pastry Shop one day 
this past winter, Julius Genachowski '85, chair¬ 
man of the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion, wonders if we'll get a table. The line is long, 
with students and book bags pressed against the 
door. Genachowski makes his way to the counter and peers down at the 
cookies and cakes while I look for seats. 

When I tell him nothing's open he says, "That's too bad. I always liked 
it here. It's not much different, either. Except now I'm sure there's Wi-Fi." 

Wi-Fi, I would quickly learn, has come to define Genachowski and the 
modern FCC. 

The chairman has come to the city from his Washington, D.C., home 
for Spectatof s Annual Awards Dinner, where he will be interviewed by 
Steven Waldman '84, one of his senior advisers at the FCC (and his former 
editor-in-chief at Spec). The dinner is scheduled to take place later that 
night at the Columbia University Club of New York in midtown. But first 
Genachowski has agreed to a conversation and, as it turns out, a walk up 
Amsterdam in search of coffee and a table. 

Genachowski has for decades lived a particular admixture of technol¬ 
ogy, business, law and politics. In the early '90s he earned a degree from 
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(Top left) Genachowski 
and U.S. Department of 
Education Secretary Arne 
Duncan participated in a 
roundtable discussion at 
the first Digital Learning 
Day — a celebration of 
innovative teaching and 
learning through digital 
media and technology — 
held at the Newseum in 
Washington, D.C., in early 
February. 
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(Top right) in March 2010, 
Genachowski delivered a 
speech at the Smithson¬ 
ian National Museum of 
American History outlining 
how the National Broad¬ 
band Plan would benefit 
children and families. Here 
he cozies up to Elmo, a 
special guest at the event. 

PHOTO: FCC 




(Middle) Genachowski 
with his wife, Rachel, and 
children, Jake, Aaron and 
Lilah, in May 2011. 


(Bottom) In January 2010 
Genachowski (third from 
left) led the United States 
delegation to Poland for 
the commemoration of the 
65th anniversary of the 
liberation of Auschwitz. 

His parents, Adele and 
Azriel, stand at far right. 
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with Manhattan as a 
backdrop, Genachowski 
in May 2011 announced a 
new public safety system 
that sends geographically 
targeted alerts to enabled 
mobile devices. NYPD 
Commissioner Raymond 
Kelly and NYC Mayor Mi¬ 
chael Bloomberg stand at 
far right. 

PHOTO: fcc 


“You were 
completely 
right to send 
us that letter,” 
Steve Jobs told 
Genachowski, 
much to his 
surprise. 


Harvard Law School and clerked on the Supreme 
Court. He later was among the first to migrate 
from the high court to the FCC and, after two 
years as a staff attorney, jumped to the technol¬ 
ogy sector and made his fortune at the Internet 
media super-company IAC; he then launched 
a venture capital firm of his own in 2005. Now 
starting his fourth year at the helm of the FCC, 
he has taken an agency known for policing Janet 
Jackson's wardrobe malfunction and morphed 
it into a platform for promoting universal high¬ 
speed Internet access. 

"One thing I've tried to do is refocus the agency 
on broadband, wired and wireless high-speed In¬ 
ternet — on the opportunities, on the challenges," 
Genachowski says. "Communications and tech¬ 
nology make up one-sixth of the U.S. economy 
and are disrupting every sector of the economy. We 
can't afford not to." 

Most countries have three or four agencies 
that do what the FCC does. One adopts policy for 
wired communications like telephone, another 
handles wireless communication and a third 
regulates satellite service. Then there's the un¬ 
popular odd man who deals in content regulation 
— the censor. But thanks to Herbert Hoover, who 
as Secretary of Commerce in the 1920s fought to 
regulate radio, all these tasks fall to one agency in 
the United States. 

Much of the world, Genachowski says, thinks 
the U.S. is at a competitive advantage for having all 
communication policy under one roof. 


“I! 


■ 'm pretty sure I was one of the first peo¬ 
ple at Columbia to get a Mac," Gena¬ 
chowski says as we cross West 114th 
. Street heading uptown. "I'm certain I 
was the first person in Fumald. I got to know Steve 
Jobs, and that always impressed him." 


Not long after President Barack Obama '83 ap¬ 
pointed Genachowski chair of the FCC in 2009, 
Jobs asked for a meeting. At the time, the iPhone 
and AT&T were in the news because it had become 
apparent that the video chat platform Skype was 
blocked from use on what was fast becoming the 
world's favorite smartphone (an AT&T demand, 
it was later learned, that kept people chatting on 
plan minutes rather than on free Internet services). 
The FCC said it would look into the fairness of 
what many talking heads said was an anticompeti¬ 
tive practice, and Genachowski sent Apple a letter 
saying so. 

"We met in San Francisco in a small conference 
room," Genachowski recalls. Jobs' reputation pre¬ 
ceded him, so Genachowski steeled himself for a 
berating. The room was spare. The Apple founder 
walked in alone. 

"You were completely right to send us that let¬ 
ter," Jobs said to Genachowski's surprise. "It's a 
problem. We'll fix it. Let's talk about something 
else." The conversation ranged from mobile in¬ 
novation to digital textbooks, to Wi-Fi and spec¬ 
trum, which refers to the airwaves that wireless 
transmissions travel on. Genachowski has found 
the last is probably the technology sector's favorite 
topic of conversation. 

When he moved into Carman Hall as a fresh¬ 
man, spectrum carried radio and local television 
but not much more. The technology he plied was 
typesetting — a craft he honed at Spectator and 
translated into income with a $13-an-hour job set¬ 
ting type at a print shop on Broadway. 

That night at the awards dinner, Genachowski 
would recall his days of typesetting and X-Acto 
knives with Waldman, a co-founder of Beliefnet. 
com who also is a visiting senior media policy 
scholar at the Journalism School. Genachowski 
was editor of Spec's Broadway magazine. 

The mid-'80s was a very different time for 
New York, Morningside Heights and Columbia. 
Waldman recalled publishing an article about a 
body, rolled inside a carpet, that was found in a 
dumpster behind Carman. Twice the Waldman- 
Genachowski paper broke tradition and ran 
tabloid headlines: the first when a tuition hike 
broke all records, "$14,000!"; the second, "Coed 
At Last." 

"We were troublemakers," Genachowski says 
with a laugh, adding that the work on Spec felt im¬ 
portant. After a series on wasteful administrative 
spending. University president Michael Sovem '53, 
'55L called the two into his office. He sat them down 
and accused the duo of "Nixonian tactics." 

"He didn't realize," Waldman says, "we 
were probably the first generation not to get the 
reference." 

Genachowski was on the pre-med track before 
switching to art history in 1982. He joined the Co¬ 
lumbia University Emergency Medical Service, then 
made side money as a CPR instructor. He edited the 
Columbia Guide to New York, which was distributed 
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to bookshops throughout the city. And, after some 
time at Spec, he set up to compete against it by 
reestablishing Columbia's oldest newspaper, Acta 
Columbiana, which was founded in 1868 but had 
been on a 100-year hiatus until Genachowski came 
along. 

"When I was in college, I wouldn't have guessed 
how this would have tied together, but — it's inter¬ 
esting in retrospect — what Columbia provided 
for me was the opportunity to be entrepreneurial: 
to start a newspaper, to run the guide to New York, 
to teach CPR. It was an invaluable time in my life," 
he says. 

With his interest in the media well stoked, 
Genachowski applied in his junior year to be a re¬ 
search assistant for Fred Friendly, Edward R. Mur- 
row's producer, legendary newsman and eventual 
president of CBS News, who was teaching at the 
Journalism School. Genachowski was selected 
as the only undergraduate in a small army of J- 
School students. Their research became the basis of 
Friendly's popular book and PBS series. The Consti¬ 
tution: That Delicate Balance. 

Friendly gave the undergraduate a challenge: 
Find Jane Roe, the anonymous plaintiff in the 
seminal Roe v. Wade. He tracked down her real 
name, Norma McCorvey, and the fact that she 
lived in Texas. "I spent a lot of time in the library, 
and a lot of time looking at phone books," Gena¬ 
chowski says. "I made a lot of phone calls." 

McCorvey would go on to appear in The Consti¬ 
tution and became a lifelong friend of Friendly's. "I 
count that experience and having Fred Friendly as 
a mentor as deeply inspirational to me on the im¬ 
portance of free speech and the First Amendment," 
he says. 

W e have found our way to Kitchenette 
and a table near the door. The waiter 
asks if we need a drink. "That would 
be interesting, wouldn't it?" Gena¬ 
chowski says with a laugh. He is due on stage for 
Spec in a few hours. He orders a decaf cappuccino. 

Genachowski seemingly grows younger with 
age. Photos from his days at Columbia and Har¬ 
vard Law show a wooly beard creeping high on 
his cheeks, rumpled clothes and what looks like a 
slouch. All these years later, clean shaven, wrinkle- 
free — in face and dress — his appearance matches 
the boyish enthusiasm he shows for his work. 

When I say I spent many a Columbia afternoon 
studying at Kitchenette, he points out, in what be¬ 
comes his refrain: that I could study here "because 
it has Wi-Fi." 

Wi-Fi and unlicensed spectrum like it is a great 
success of the FCC. In the mid-'90s, the FCC auc¬ 
tioned the rights to these airwaves on the free mar¬ 
ket. Some were licensed bands — proprietary fre¬ 
quencies — and became the wireless networks for 
the likes of AT&T and Verizon. Others remained 
unlicensed and open to all, allowing innovators to 
develop technology for the space. Enter Wi-Fi. 


For many, Genachowski points out, Wi-Fi pro¬ 
vides the only public connection to high-speed 
Internet. In speeches and public events, he often 
mentions a letter the FCC received from a Florida 
high school student. (He notes that, while he had 
never believed it, government agencies actually do 
receive letters from constituents.) The Florida stu¬ 
dent wanted the FCC to know that in order to do 
her homework, she had to go to the local public 
library after hours, sit in the parking lot and con¬ 
nect to the library's Wi-Fi. 

In March 2010 Genachowski unveiled the Na¬ 
tional Broadband Plan, with the stated goal of 
connecting 100 million American homes to high¬ 
speed Internet within 10 years. He worked with 
cable and telecommunication companies to de¬ 
velop a national broadband rate for low-income 
families. Any home with children in free lunch 
programs can qualify for $9.95 a month high¬ 
speed access, a savings of 75 percent or more in 
some areas. Equally significant, Genachowski's 
FCC revamped the moldy Universal Service 
Fund in order to pay for this access. 

Started during the Great Depression as part 
of the Communications Act of 1934 — then re¬ 
vamped and renamed in the Telecommunications 
Act of 1996 — the Universal Service Fund is es¬ 
sentially an enormous pool of money, collected in 
cents through a charge on our phone bills, used to 
extend telephone service into rural communities. 
In 2011 Genachowski convinced Congress that it 
was time to switch emphasis. The Depression-era 
goal of telephone service for all areas had been ac¬ 
complished; now was the time to connect the na¬ 
tion via broadband. Congress agreed. 


“Columbia 
provided me 
the opportunity 
to be entrepre¬ 
neurial: to start 
a newspaper, to 
run the guide 
to New York, 
to teach CPR. 

It was an in¬ 
valuable time 
in my life.” 


Genachowski's son Aaron 
met President Barack 
Obama '83 in August 
2009. 

PHOTO: COURTESY THE WHITE 
HOUSE 
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As a fundraiser 
and technology 
adviser during 
Obama's presi¬ 
dential run, 
Genachowski 
was the guy 
in the room 
preaching 
social media. 


Genachowski's dedication to promoting uni¬ 
versal high-speed Internet access has been no¬ 
ticed, and has set him apart from his predecessors 
at the FCC. 

"He's knowledgeable, he's been in the indus¬ 
try, he's been at the FCC as a staff person and he 
was also with Barry Diller's company [IAC], so 
he's been out there on the government side and 
entrepreneurial and corporate side. He comes to 
this unusually well prepared," says FCC watcher 
Eli Noam, the Paul Garrett Professor of Public 
Policy and Business Responsibility at the Business 
School and director of the Columbia Institute for 
Tele-Information. "Typically these FCC positions 
are filled with ex-Congressional staffer types who 
know their way around Washington, which is a 
real skill to have in this job, but aren't entrepre¬ 
neurs themselves. Sometimes [FCC chairmen and 
board members] are Washington lawyer types. 
Genachowski comes into this job probably better 
prepared in new types of media than just about 
anybody." 

I 've asked Genachowski a couple different 
ways, with varying degrees of tact, about his 
friendship with Obama. They got to know 
each other during their days on the Harvard 
Law Review, and he manages to answer without 
saying anything particularly revealing about the 
First Family. They are good friends, he says, add¬ 
ing that they attended each other's weddings, but 
beyond that, they deserve privacy, like any other 
American family. 

"How about poker at the White House? Tell 
me about that," I joke. 

Immediately, stoically, he says: "I haven't con¬ 
firmed that's ever happened." 

He does confirm, however, that at the Law Re¬ 
view, poker games and basketball were routine. 
Genachowski has played basketball since child¬ 
hood in Great Neck, N.Y., and his 21-year-old son, 
Jake, who attends Michigan, has proven athletic 
as well. (His other children are Lilah, 7, and Aar¬ 
on, 5.) When Jake was in high school — and even 
now, on college breaks — he joined his father for a 
regular Sunday morning game at Sidwell Friends 
School in Washington, D.C. ESPN The Magazine 
has written it up, noting Jake's excellence, at least 
on the court with 40- and 50-year-old Waslring- 
ton bailers. The game includes regulars such as 
Federal Trade Commission chairman Jon Leibow- 
itz; Hans Binnendijk, the No. 2 man at National 
Defense University; Yochi Dreazen, a reporter 
for National Journal; Tom Freedman, who was a 
senior adviser to President Clinton; and former 
Secretary of the Navy Richard Danzig. 

"We've all played together for a very long time, 
like 20 years," Genachowski says. 

Obama, Genachowski says, has not attended 
that game, but his right-hand man, David Axel¬ 
rod, has. The President's interest in and fluency on 
technology issues, however, is as impressive as his 


reported ballhandling. 

As a fundraiser and technology adviser dur¬ 
ing Obama's presidential run, Genachowski was 
the guy in the room preaching social media. The 
President, he says, "instantly got it." Those early 
conversations about the power of apps, Facebook, 
Twitter and YouTube were foundational to the 
grassroots campaign that tipped a close Demo¬ 
cratic primary in Obama's favor, and ultimately 
the election. 

"I remember a conversation I had with Barack 
at law school," Genachowski says. "Only in a 
place like the United States could two people like 
us, from our backgrounds, end up at a place like 
Harvard Law School and work on the Harvard 
Law Review. We have very different backgrounds 
— his is well known, my parents are immigrants 
and Holocaust survivors — but it says some¬ 
thing about our country that this could happen 
here." 

Genachowski's father's experience as an im¬ 
migrant in America who earned an engineering 
degree at M.I.T. is the first thing Genachowski 
mentions when asked about his influences. He 
explains how, as a 5-year-old, Azriel Genachowski 
was whisked from Belgium with his parents after 
the Nazis occupied the country and began round¬ 
ing up area Jews. What is known about the fam¬ 
ily members who stayed behind is due to meticu¬ 
lous Nazi record-keeping: they were driven to a 
cattle car, shipped via train to Auschwitz-Birkenau 
and "gazes a Varrivee" — gassed on arrival. When 
Obama asked Genachowski to head the U.S. del¬ 
egation commemorating the 65th anniversary of 
the liberation of Auschwitz, in January 2010, Gena¬ 
chowski said in his speech that the family he lost 
in the death camps has lived on in eight grandchil¬ 
dren, 21 great-grandchildren and 45 great-great- 
grandchildren. 

At M.I.T., the elder Genachowski's engineering 
thesis was a system designed to allow blind people 
to read books without Braille. It didn't take off but, 
Genachowski says, "I learned at a very early age 
the power of communication technology to change 
people's lives." 

In 1985, Genachowski moved to D.C. and into 
a Dupont Circle apartment with Waldman and 
none other than future Congressional flame-out 
Anthony Weiner. The future FCC chairman soon 
distinguished himself on the staff of then House 
Rep. Charles Schumer (D-N.Y.) and worked for 
the House Select Committee on Iran-Contra. He 
attended Harvard Law from 1988-91, afterward 
returning to D.C. to clerk for Abner J. Mikva, then- 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals for the D.C. 
Circuit. 

As Mikva tells the story, he first offered the po¬ 
sition to Obama, whose credentials as president 
of the Law Review made him an ideal candidate. 
"But Obama," according to the judge, "said no. He 
wanted to go back to Chicago and run for public 
office." Mikva's connection at Harvard then said 
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something like, "Well, there's this other guy ..." 
and Genachowski, when offered the opportunity, 
immediately said yes. 

Genachowski laughs when I recount the judge's 
story. "That is how it happened, but what's funnier 
is that I stayed in touch with the President over a 
number of years, and he called me when he was 
first contemplating a run for Senate. He asked 
whether I'd help him. I paused for a minute and 
before I could say, 'Yes,' he said, 'And don't forget 
you got that clerkship because of me.'" 

"He was one of the best clerks I've ever had," 
Mikva says, "and I was on the bench for 15 years 
and saw more than 500 cases. He's a very enthu¬ 
siastic person." Genachowski later clerked for 
Supreme Court Justices William Brennan and 
David Souter. Among the cases he worked on 
was the first "must carry" decision, which re¬ 
quired cable companies to carry locally licensed 
stations. 

Around this time, a friend set him up on a 
blind date with filmmaker Rachel Goslins, whom 
he married in 2001. (Goslins also is a heavy hitter 
inside the Beltway: In 2009, Obama appointed her 
executive director of the President's Committee on 
the Arts and the Humanities, which advises the 
White House on cultural and arts policy.) 

In 1994, Genachowski made the move from 
Supreme Court clerk to FCC staff attorney. It was 
an unheard-of migration back then, but has since 
become routine for attorneys interested in tech 
policy. During this time in his life, Genachowski 
says he first glimpsed the new, connected Amer¬ 
ica in the basement of the engineering library at 
Georgetown. Two rudimentary servers were set 
up and FTP files could be transferred between 
them. 

"I had been interested in technology early on, 
and then in 1994, standing in that basement library, 
I just had this sense that communications technol¬ 
ogy was about to explode," he says. "It was the 
kind of explosion I wanted to be near." 

Genachowski leapt into the private sector in 
1997. Soon he became chief counsel, and then COO, 
for Barry Diller's LAC. It's where Genachowski 
says he learned the lessons of management. 

"No one can bat 1.000. One of the things Barry 
Diller used to say is that if you're not making mis¬ 
takes you're not doing anything. In all the things 
I've been doing I try to have a culture where 
mistakes are regarded as inevitable. What's im¬ 
portant is aiming for a high batting average and 
learning from mistakes." 

In 2005, Genachowski branched out on his 
own and founded Rock Creek Ventures, a Silicon 
Valley angel investment firm. Then, after Obama 
won the election, Genachowski was called back 
to D.C. as a transition team advisory board 
member. In March 2009 Obama called again and 
offered him the top spot at the FCC. "My parents 
taught me, when the President asks you to do 
something, the only answer is 'Yes.'" 



G enachowski's decaf cappuccino has 
gone untouched. In an hour he's due 
at the Columbia University Club. I 
ask him one last question, a question 
he'll be asked on stage later that evening and one 
he is asked, I imagine, everywhere he goes. 

Technology-wise, what will the future look like 
in five years? In 10 years? 

"One of the wonderful things about innova¬ 
tion is you can predict some things, but the cool¬ 
est things you can't," he says. "Five years ago, 
who could have predicted Twitter? Who could 
have predicted the success of Facebook, or the 
way we're using Amazon? A lot of things we'll 
be talking about in five years haven't been in¬ 
vented yet. 

"The world is changing. We live in a flat, 
hyper-connected world that's about digital 
communications and we need to modernize 
our policies to seize the new opportunities and 
make sure we're globally competitive in the 21st- 
century. The challenge is always that change is 
hard. Entities that benefit from the old system 
don't like change. And often the beneficiaries of 
new systems are companies that don't exist. So 
part of what we try to do is create the climate, 
create the conditions, for a nation of newcomers: 
the next Facebook, the next Amazon, the next 
eBay, the next Google. We want those companies 
to start in America. It's very important that the 
next Apple start in America." *->> 


Genachowski spoke at 
a rally for Obama during 
the presidential cam¬ 
paign in August 2008. 


“I just had 
this sense that 
communica¬ 
tions technol¬ 
ogy was about 
to explode. It 
was the kind 
of explosion 
I wanted to 
be near.” 


Michael R. Shea '10 Arts is a freelance writer based 
in New York. 
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A Closer Look 

F rom a tank of live fish in a Hong 
Kong restaurant to an aerial view 
of Shanghai, the following student 
photographs from a recent Weather- 
head East Asian Institute exhibit are 
instantly eye-catching. Not immediately obvi¬ 
ous, though, are the social, economic and politi¬ 
cal realities the photos reveal. "A Closer Look," 
as the exhibit's name urges viewers to take, 
shows narratives of family life, bustling cities 
and time-honored traditions. 

The exhibit was the result of the institute's 
third annual student photography contest, 
which began last summer with a call for photos 
of East and Southeast Asia taken in the year 
between September 2010 and 2011. A panel 
of students, staff and faculty selected the final 
25 images out of 130 submissions; they were 
then displayed at the institute from November 
through February and for the month of April at 
Standard Auto Parts Building Gallery in Long 
Island City. Here, six of the College students 
included in the exhibit explain what's hidden 
behind their images. 

Compiled by Karen lorio 

Jiawen Tang ’15 

Photo: "View from the Top" 

Location: Shanghai, People's Republic of China 
from atop the Oriental Pearl Tower 
"I hope to highlight the organized chaos of the city below. 
This image represents the incredible development of cities in 
China and the emergence of the fast-paced lifestyle that 
accompanies it. Like the city of Shanghai, the traffic circle is 
a never-ending stream of cars and people, entering and 
exiting, all heading toward the future." 
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Su Ann 
Lim 12 

Photo: "Call the Police" 
Location: Kuala Lampur 
"This was to be a peaceful 
rally calling for free and fair 
elections in Malaysia. The only 
people who seemed unaware 
of this was the ruling regime, 
which had a few weeks earlier 
declared this planned rally il¬ 
legal and said anyone wearing 
yellow, the symbolic color of 
the rally, would be arrested." 




Shivina 
Harjani ’13 

Photo: "First Shave" 
Location: Hong Kong 
"A boy confronts himself. At 
a much-anticipated moment, 
he raises his jaw with the so¬ 
lidity of a grown man. He is 
maturing though his face is still 
young. And even in old age, as 
in youth, he is supported by a 
band of brothers. The figures 
dance in celebration on the 
wall behind them." 
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Anna Sacks ’13 

Photo: "Go Go Power Rangers" 
Location: Singapore 

"This was taken at a national Comic-Con. 
Viewers will note how absurd it is not only 
for a Power Ranger to be photographing 
Sailor Moon and a SWAT officer but also for 
the Power Ranger to take the picture while 
his helmet is still on. Even though he prob¬ 
ably cannot see what he is photographing, the 
Power Ranger refuses to break character." 

Photo: "Portrait of a Buddha" 
Location: Bangkok 

"Worshipers, one by one, applied gold-leaf 
to the Buddha's face after offering prayers 
and incense. The beauty of the collage is the 
result of a collective and spontaneous effort, 
and I like how the Buddha's face changes 
with each contribution." 
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Bennett Hong ’ll 

Photo: "Duties of the Family" 
Location: Vientiane, Laos 
"The family of a patient camps outside 
of the intensive care unit of Mittaphab 
Hospital. In Laos, it is customary for 
families to take care of stabilized patients 
in this way. Family members will rotate 
in and out of the camp, forgoing work, 
until their relative is ready to go home." 


Photo: "Behind the Storefront" 
Location: Bangkok 
"This is a typical sweatshop where 
people work seven days a week. Small 
businesses are frequently family-run. 
Family, occupation and survival are 
melded into one." 


Photo: "Fish in Hong Kong" 
Location: Sai Kung, Hong Kong 
"Diners are encouraged to handpick their 
seafood meal before it 7 s prepared. Hong 
Kong's fishing industry has been in de¬ 
cline for many years due to overfishing. 
Reform is needed in fishing practices and 
regulating food quality." 
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Russell Varriale ’13 

Photo: "Moving Forward" 

Location: Xi'an, People's Republic of China 
"Look at how the lights are interwoven with the traditional 
architecture and how the building hovers over the people 
who are silhouetted against its backdrop. Can you tell who 
they are? Are they just another silhouette in the cultural 
landscape? Is it a hopeful picture or an ominous one? 
My picture is about stirring up emotion and curiosity." 
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Wallace Broecker '53, '58 GSAS, the 
"dean of climate scientists," at his office 
at Lamont-Doherty Earth Observatory. 
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Wallace Broecker ’53 

Battles the Angry 

Climate Beast 

Broecker popularized the term “global warming” and 
explained how ocean currents effect abrupt climate change 

By Timothy P. Cross '98 GSAS 


Professor Wallace Broecker '53, '58 GSAS, 
dressed in a rumpled green rugby shirt, worn 
jeans and new running shoes, appears at ease. 
But as he relaxes in his office at Columbia's 
Lamont-Doherty Earth Observatory, his calm 
demeanor belies a deep concern for the topic un¬ 
der discussion. "We're in for big trouble," he says 
matter-of-factly. There's been a "true disruption 
of the basic climate of the planet." 

He would know. Described as the "dean of 
climate scientists," Broecker is credited with pop¬ 
ularizing the phrase "global warming," which 
he first used in a 1975 article that accurately pre¬ 
dicted the current climb in global temperatures 


as a result of rising carbon dioxide levels. A pio¬ 
neer in the use of radioisotope dating to deduce 
historical climate patterns, Broecker developed 
the concept of the "great ocean conveyor," a loop 
of deep ocean currents that circulates water, heat 
and materials around the world. He was the first 
to offer an explanation for abrupt climate change 
and articulate how the oceans, rather than just 
the sun, affect the earth's climate. 

"He has singlehandedly pushed more under¬ 
standing than probably anybody in our field," 
says Richard Alley, the Evan Pugh Professor of 
Geosciences at Penn State, who has collaborated 
with Broecker for years. "He is intellectually 
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so huge in how the earth system works and what its history is 
that all of us are following Wally in some way or another." 

A Columbia faculty member for 54 years, Broecker is the New¬ 
berry Professor of Geology in the Department of Earth and Envi¬ 
ronmental Sciences, a scientist at Lamont-Doherty and an Aca¬ 
demic Committee member at the Earth Institute. He has taught 
everything from advanced geology courses at Lamont-Doherty 
to the Frontiers of Science course for first-year students, a part 
of the Core Curriculum. He has written more than 460 scientific 
articles and is the author or co-author of 10 books. 

For his work in geochronology, radiocarbon dating and chemi¬ 
cal oceanography, Broecker has won international acclaim. In 1996, 
President Bill Clinton awarded Broecker the National Medal of 
Science, the nation's highest scientific award, in recognition of his 
"pioneering contributions in understanding chemical changes in 
the ocean and atmosphere." Broecker has testified before Congress 
and been profiled or interviewed by The New York Times, The Guard¬ 
ian (UK), Smithsonian Magazine, Foreign Policy, Business Week, PBS, 
the BBC and the CBC, among others. In 2007, he was elected to the 
Royal Society, London, signing his name in the same register that 
Sir Isaac Newton did more than three centuries ago. 

Not bad for someone who describes himself as a "do-what- 
you-have-to student," who ended up at Columbia almost by ac¬ 
cident and who originally planned to become an actuary. 


That same summer, Broecker married (he and his wife, Grace, 
eventually would have six children). Kulp let the young couple 
stay in his home to babysit his youngest child while he went on va¬ 
cation with his wife and two older children. Broecker had planned 
to return to Wheaton for his senior year, but when Kulp returned, 
he suggested that Broecker stay in New York. "You don't really 
want to go back to Wheaton," he told Broecker. "They don't have 
any courses that would be of interest to you. Why don't you trans¬ 
fer to Columbia?" 

"I never dreamed I could get into Columbia," Broecker says. 
But he followed Kulp's suggestion and wrote out a transcript of 
his Wheaton courses. Kulp took it to the University registrar the 
next day and got Broecker admitted on the spot. "It was really 
rather amazing," Broecker says. 

Broecker's tuition was waived because he became Kulp's re¬ 
search assistant, which also provided a meager income to support 
Broecker and his wife. He spent most of his senior year studying 
physics, though he did take his first geology course, with Profes¬ 
sor Walter Bucher, a renowned structural geologist. But as some¬ 
one who lived near Lamont, driving to campus when necessary, 
Broecker bypassed the traditional Columbia College experience. 
"I didn't have to take the Core Curriculum and I was never asked 
to pass a swimming test," he says. 

Broecker graduated with a bachelor's in physics and imme- 


“I learned to put together apples and oranges — 
i.e., field and laboratory observations.” 


W allace Smith Broecker was bom in 1931 in Chi¬ 
cago and grew up in nearby Oak Park, HI. At 
the end of the summer of his senior year of high 
school, he and a friend drove their jointly owned 
1934 Ford coupe (complete with rumble seat) 30 
miles west to attend Wheaton College, a local bastion of fundamen¬ 
talist Christianity. (Broecker came from a devoutly fundamentalist 
family.) "Wheaties," as the college's students were called, pledged 
not to smoke, drink, dance or go to movies, had to attend chapel 
each day and began each class with brief "devotions." 

To hear him tell it, Broecker was an indifferent student, more in¬ 
terested in sports and practical jokes than in academics. (He once 
surreptitiously showered an unpleasant librarian with a boxful 
of mothballs.) But he did gain a solid foundation in calculus and 
physics that would serve him well later on. And he forged some 
important connections, notably with his "big brother," Paul Gast 
'57 GSAS, an upperclassman at Wheaton who became an impor¬ 
tant friend and mentor. 

The idea of becoming an actuary came from a magazine article 
that Broecker read while waiting in a dentist 7 s office. When he 
told Gast, who had been encouraging Broecker to think about his 
future, his friend was appalled. "Do you have any idea of how 
boring that would be?" he said. Instead, Gast encouraged Broeck¬ 
er to interview with a young geochemistry professor, J. Laurence 
Kulp, who was conducting research at Columbia at what was 
then called the Lamont Geological Observatory in Palisades, N.Y. 
(Gast had interned with Kulp the previous summer.) A winter 
break interview during Broecker's junior year led to a research 
appointment at Lamont for the following summer. He worked in 
Lamont 7 s radiocarbon counting laboratory, at that time one of a 
handful of labs in the world conducting such research. 


diately entered graduate school at Columbia, working as Kulp's 
research associate before earning his doctorate in geology in 1958. 
With Kulp's assistance, Broecker joined the faculty of the Depart¬ 
ment of Geology as an assistant professor in 1959. 

A nyone who imagines scientists working quietly in 
a laboratory or in front of a computer hasn't met 
Wally Broecker. A chance encounter at a 1950s aca¬ 
demic conference on radiocarbon dating led to an 
impromptu field expedition to Nevada's Great Basin 
with another conference participant. The trip marked the begin¬ 
ning of Broecker the field researcher; he has taken part in scientific 
expeditions in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Bahamas, the 
Sierra Nevadas, the California coast, Barbados, Greenland, Canada 
— indeed, all around the globe. 

"Many of my laboratory-oriented contemporaries paid only 
scant attention to field observations," Broecker says. "So, unlike 
many of my colleagues, I learned to put together apples and or¬ 
anges — i.e., field and laboratory observations." 

This capacity to understand both apples and oranges was piv¬ 
otal in what, to popular audiences, is Broecker's claim to fame: 
his work on global warming. For the first two decades of his pro¬ 
fessional career, Broecker had been primarily interested in how 
the oceans absorbed C0 2 . Then a Danish scientist published a pa¬ 
per about borings from fire Greenland ice cap; the deep cylinders 
of ice, which had been drilled from the cap, enabled scientists to 
track C0 2 trapped in the ice and determine a precise chronol¬ 
ogy of periods of heating and cooling. Those results prompted 
Broecker to begin examining the effects of C0 2 in the atmosphere. 
In the 30 years leading up to the Danish study, Greenland had ex¬ 
perienced a period of cooling, but Broecker realized the trend was 
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temporary and that rising C0 2 levels in the atmosphere would 
soon inaugurate an extended period of global warming. 

In August 1975, the journal Science published a piece by Broeck- 
er, "Climatic Change: Are We on the Brink of a Pronounced Global 
Warming?" In it, he argued that "a strong case can be made that 
the present cooling trend will, within a decade or so, give way to 
a pronounced warming induced by carbon dioxide." As RealCli- 
mate (a blog for climate scientists) noted in 2010, "Broecker's paper 
is a reminder that global warming was actually predicted before 
it became evident in the global temperature records over a year 
later." Or, as Foreign Policy wrote on the paper's 35th anniversary, 
"Wallace Broecker predicted decades of dangerous climate change 
caused by humans. Unfortunately, he was all too prescient." 

"I was just goddamned lucky," Broecker says. 

Lucky or not, Broecker had helped set the parameters of the 
question. He quickly became hailed as the father of "global warm¬ 
ing." Not wanting to be typecast ("I didn't want 'global warming' 
on my tombstone," he says), Broecker later offered his students 
a $275 bounty to locate an earlier use of the term. It didn't take 
them long to find that the late New 
York Times columnist William Safire 
had one, a 1957 report from a local In¬ 
diana municipality, which was in turn 
reporting on the work of an unnamed 
scientist. But that usage had not stuck; 

Broecker's had. So while the cogno¬ 
scenti sometimes note that Broecker 
popularized "global warming," or 
first used the term in a scientific paper, 
most just credit him for coining it. 

"He showed that he was a smart 
guy right from the start," says Karl 
Turekian '55 GSAS, the Sterling Profes¬ 
sor of Geology and Geophysics at Yale. 

Turekian, who was a graduate student 
in geochemistry at Columbia when 
Broecker arrived, says Broecker's work 
has "made him a powerful agent to 
contribute to the whole debate regard¬ 
ing the climate change. He has never 
been foolish about that. He says seri¬ 
ous things that people listen to." 

Broecker continues to caution about global warming. In a mem¬ 
orable phrase from the early 1990s, he described the world's cli¬ 
mate as an "angry beast" that we're continuing to poke through 
growing emissions of C0 2 . 

"My point was that by adding large amounts of C0 2 to the 
atmosphere, we were poking our climate system without being 
sure how it would respond," he says. 

And he's unsure about the future. More C0 2 was discharged 
into the atmosphere in 2011 than in any other year, but so far, he 
notes, the United States has only spent $10 million on research and 
development of technologies to address the problem — "less than 
[the salary of] one Yankees pitcher in one season." Skeptical about 
the acceptance of alternative energies, Broecker has come out in 
favor of systems to capture and store C0 2 , including an air cap¬ 
ture system proposed by Klaus Lackner, Columbia Engineering's 
Maurice Ewing and J. Lamar Worzel Professor of Geophysics. He 
favors experiments under way in Norway and Iceland to store C0 2 
underground and has proposed experiments to test undersea C0 2 
storage, though he notes these face intractable opposition from 
Greenpeace and other environmental groups. 


IL s not an accident that most of these experiments are taking 
place overseas. In the U.S., Broecker has been a prime target of 
what he describes as a "well-funded political campaign" attempt¬ 
ing to deny the reality of global warming. "They call me a 'junk 
scientist' to my face," he says. 

Nevertheless, he insists, "The debate is false. One of the main 
drivers of ice ages was the C0 2 content in the air. When the C0 2 
was lower it got plenty colder. So, as we add C0 2 it's going to get 
a lot warmer. 

"There can be a question about how big the warming will be, but 
there's no doubt in my mind" that warming has occurred, he says. 

espite the recognition from his work on global 
warming, Broecker doesn't think of it as his most im¬ 
portant scientific achievement. "In global warming, 
I'm an educated amateur," he says. 

In the early 1980s, borings in the Arctic icecap 
showed results similar to those taken in Greenland. Broecker set 
himself the challenge of explaining dramatic swings in global tem¬ 
peratures revealed in the ice. Elis cru¬ 
cial insight was to focus on the role of 
oceans. Earlier scientists had posited 
a belt that carried warm upper-ocean 
water to the North Atlantic, where 
it cooled, became denser and sank 
to the deep ocean. According to the 
model, currents then carry the water 
to the South Atlantic, where it shuttles 
around the tip of Africa into either the 
Indian Ocean or the Pacific, where 
it warms and is carried back to the 
North Atlantic, repeating the process. 

Unlike earlier scientists, Broecker 
was able to quantify the amount of 
water carried by what he dubbed the 
"great ocean conveyor." More impor¬ 
tantly, he showed why it mattered. 
Broecker had the revelation that in¬ 
terruptions in the conveyor — which 
could be caused by a sudden influx 
of fresh water into the North Atlan¬ 
tic — and subsequent restorations of 
the conveyor pattern in the Atlantic could explain abrupt events of 
cooling and warming that were recorded in the fossil ice record in 
Greenland and the Arctic. 

"It is a global system of currents, which carries a lot of heat and 
affects the climate of the planet," Broecker says. "I found that circula¬ 
tion reorganizing in the ocean led to huge changes in sea ice cover, 
and those in turn affected almost everything on the planet. They 
shifted the tropical rain belts, and they warmed and cooled the high 
latitudes in the north." While earlier science pointed to changes in 
the earth's orbit to explain climate, "it turns out you need to couple 
that with these abrupt changes to make the full story," he says. 

He published his initial theory in Natural History magazine in 
1987. "No one was thinking of abrupt climate change" before this 
work, he notes. "I would have to rank it my No. 1 accomplish¬ 
ment by quite a bit." And his conveyor research dovetails with 
his work on global warming, which holds the potential to disrupt 
the conveyor, with uncertain results. 

Broecker has described his findings, along with how he ar¬ 
rived at them (missteps and all) in his 2010 book. The Great Ocean 
Conveyor: Discovering the Trigger for Abrupt Climate Change. 



President Clinton presented Broecker with the National 
Medal of Science, the country's highest scientific award, 
in July 1996. 

PHOTO: COURTESY WILLIAM J. CLINTON PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARY 
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B roecker has managed to accomplish all this without 
many of the modem accoutrements of academic life. 
He doesn't use a computer, preferring to write as he 
always has, in pencil on sheets of plain, unruled white 
paper. Co-workers transcribe his notes and answer his 
email. "I'm kind of spoiled," he admits. 

His one concession to modem technology is that he now uses a 
mechanical pencil rather than a traditional No. 2, though an electric 
pencil sharpener still rests smack in the center of one of his two large 
conference tables, both covered with books and papers, in his office 
in the Gary C. Comer Geochemistry Building at Lamont-Doherty. 

That building itself is a testament to Broecker's wide influence. 
In 2002, the late Gary Comer, founder of Lands' End clothing re¬ 
tailer, wrote to Broecker. Comer, who had just sailed his yacht 
though a Northwest Passage no longer choked with Arctic ice, 
wanted to learn more about global warming and its link to fossil 
fuels. After a visit with Broecker, Comer decided to pump $60 
million into climate change research. This included an $18 million 
gift to help build the building that bears his name, which opened 
in 2009, and a fund to support climate researchers and students. 

Broecker's computerless office offers an eclectic travel log of his 
extraordinary career as well as an homage to the college prankster. 
A 10-foot stuffed snake, rescued from a roadside as a stand-in for 
tire angry climate beast, adorns the wall leading to his office, which 


things that Wally set forth in that course." 

Broecker's teaching also contributed to his own writing. His 
first textbook. Tracers in the Sea (1982), on the chemistry of the 
ocean, was described in The New York Times as standard reading 
for scientists who use chemical clues to understand climate." The 
book is long out of print but Broecker notes with satisfaction that 
copies are selling on Amazon for as much as $450. His How to 
Build a Habitable Planet was the outgrowth of a course he taught 
in the early 1980s. In 2012, Broecker published a revised edition, 
now co-authored with Charles Langmuir, a Harvard professor. 

Broecker also played a role in the development of Frontiers of Sci¬ 
ence, the Core Curriculum course introduced by the College in the 
early 2000s. While the course was in its initial stages, he developed 
modules on climate change for the trial sections held in Miller The¬ 
atre. He continued to teach these modules when Frontiers became a 
required part of the Core, though he declined to teach discussion sec¬ 
tions because he didn't want to have to master the other disciplines 
taught in the course. "Too much new stuff to learn," he says. 

Broecker has remained at the top of his field. He has been elected 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences as well as a fellow of both the Ameri¬ 
can and European Geophysical Unions. In addition to his National 
Medal of Science and Royal Society induction, he's garnered just 
about every award imaginable for a geoscientist, notably the Vetle- 


His prodigious scholarly output hasn’t stopped 
Broecker from being a favorite of Columbia students. 


is guarded by a garden lion statue. A 5-foot-tall cardboard cutout of 
Elvira, Mistress of the Dark, with a photo of Broecker's face pasted 
over Elvira's, shares a wall with a bookcase containing a certificate 
marking his selection to the Royal Society. The bookcase also hous¬ 
es a photo taken at the 800th anniversary of the founding of Cam¬ 
bridge, where he received an honorary doctorate (he's pictured just 
behind Prince Philip and next to Bill and Melinda Gates). 

His prodigious scholarly output hasn't stopped Broecker from 
being a favorite of Columbia students, undergraduate and gradu¬ 
ate. Although his base of operations has been Lamont-Doherty, 
Broecker has taught regularly on the Momingside campus as well. 

Originally, he shared many teaching and administrative respon¬ 
sibilities with his mentor, Kulp. Later, when Kulp left Columbia to 
devote himself full-time to a company he started, Broecker worked 
with his friend Gast, who had also earned a doctorate at Columbia. 
In the late 1960s, Broecker taught the introductory geology course 
at Barnard after the professor who had taught the course abruptly 
resigned. 

"He has a great concern for students. I think that's one of his 
great strengths," says George Denton, professor of earth sciences 
at the University of Maine, who started working with Broecker 
in the early 1970s. 

Broecker's teaching has launched more than a few careers. Mi¬ 
chael Bender '70 GSAS, now a professor of geosciences at Prince¬ 
ton, met Broecker in 1964 during a summer geochemistry pro¬ 
gram. "I remember thinking that this guy was out of his mind," 
Bender says. This notwithstanding. Bender started working with 
Broecker on developing a research method to date archaeological 
deposits. He later took a Broecker chemical oceanography course 
that sealed the deal. "When I finished that course, I kind of felt 
like I had a roadmap to my career. To this day. I'm working on 


sen Prize, widely considered the geoscience equivalent of a Nobel 
Prize. In 2009, Broecker was awarded the Frontiers of Knowledge 
Award in Climate Change, one of the world's largest science prizes, 
from Spain's Banco Bilbao Vizcaya Argentaria Foundation. 

Now 80, Broecker shows little sign of slowing. Before being 
interviewed for this story, he had just returned from teaching a 
7Vi-week course at Arizona State University in Tempe. This year. 
Geochemical Perspectives, a new journal published by the European 
Geophysical Union, will devote only its second issue to a single 
author: Wally Broecker. His contribution, "The Carbon Cycle and 
Climate Change: Memoirs of My 60 Years in Science," is essen¬ 
tially an intellectual autobiography, recounting his triumphs and 
stumbles on the way to his major discoveries. 

Grace Broecker died in 2007. Their six children have produced 
eight grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. Broecker has 
since remarried to Elizabeth Clark, with whom he works at Lamont- 
Doherty. Though Broecker had made New Jersey his home for 
decades, the couple now lives on Riverside Drive near the Mom¬ 
ingside Heights campus, making the short reverse commute to 
Lamont-Doherty. He stays active by walking 30 minutes each day. "I 
can pass for under 70 with no trouble," he gently brags. 

As for the future? Standing in his office near a wooden ship's 
wheel — a gift from Lackner—Broecker doesn't hesitate. 'Til nev¬ 
er retire," he says. "I wouldn't know what to do." 

To read an op-ed by Broecker about direct air-capture of CO z , go to 
Web Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. Q 

Timothy P. Cross '98 GSAS, a former CCT associate editor, is a free¬ 
lance writer living in Brooklyn, N.Y. Robert E. Calem also contributed 
research to this story. 
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Geochemistry faculty and graduate students gather in front of Lamont Hall in 1954. Broecker is seated in the second row from the bottom, 
far right; geochemistry professor J. Laurence Kulp, who encouraged Broecker's enrolling at Columbia, is seated with neck tie at center front. 


PHOTO: COURTESY LAMONT-DOHERTY EARTH OBSERVATORY ARCHIVES 



Broecker, surrounded by former students, toasts to 50 years of teaching in the Department of Earth and Environmental Sciences; the spe¬ 
cial anniversary event and reception was held in April 2010. Pictured back row (left to right) are Michael Bender 70 GSAS; Dennis Adler '82 
GSAS; Billy Moore '64 GSAS; Richard Ku '66 GSAS; Rik Wanninkhof '86 GSAS; Broecker; Robbie Toggweiler 75, '83 GSAS; Steve Emerson 74 
GSAS and John Wehmiller 71 GSAS. Pictured front row are Kenneth wolgemuth 72 GSAS (left) and Tsung-Hung Peng 73 GSAS 

PHOTO: COURTESY LAMONT-DOHERTY EARTH OBSERVATORY 
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Scribble, Scribble, Scribble 

SIMON SCHAMA POSITS WASHINGTON THE CITY 
IS THE VISION OF WASHINGTON THE MAN 


Simon Schama, University Pro¬ 
fessor, has taught at Columbia 
since 1993. His books, which 
include the bestsellers The Em¬ 
barrassment of Riches: An 
Interpretation of Dutch Cul¬ 
ture in the Golden Age and 
Citizens: A Chronicle of the 
French Revolution, have been 
translated into 15 languages 
and have won prizes ranging 
from the Wolfson Award for History to the National Book Critics 
Circle Award for Nonfiction. He has been an essayist and critic 
for The New Yorker since 1994. 

Schama is best known for his incisive studies of art (Rem¬ 
brandt's Eyes) or historical eras (Rough Crossings: Britain, 
the Slaves and the American Revolution). He describes his 
latest book, Scribble, Scribble, Scribble: Writing on Politics, 
Ice Cream, Churchill, and My Mother (Ecco, 2012 in paper¬ 
back), as a "salmagundia hearty dish of salad, in which the 
variety of ingredients is practically the point. Here you can find 
Schama's celebrity profiles and his lectures; notes from theater 
programs; articles about food; reportage; and op-ed pieces — 
all bearing the hallmarks of what Publishers Weekly calls his 
"omnivorous erudition." In the following essay on Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., Schama points out the ways in which the city's wide 
avenues and spacious architecture embody a kind of political 
theory, "an idea made architecturally visible." 

Rose Kernochan '82 Barnard 



any city avenues more inhumanly broad than 
those of Washington, D.C.? For they are not re¬ 
ally boulevards at all, these immense expanses 
at the centre of the institutional city. There are 
no sidewalk cafes with coffee-drinkers whil¬ 
ing away the time as they check out the eve¬ 
ning strollers — and for the reason that there 
are no strollers. What there are, are Visitors to 
Our Nation's Capital, disgorged from tour bus¬ 
es, pointed at the Smithsonian Air and Space 
Museum, or the Washington Monument, and 
gathered up again when their business is done. 
Even new buildings like the East Wing of the 

Washington, D.C. — The President's House. Circa 1856 engraving 
of the U.S. Capitol building as seen from the roof of the White 
House. Engraved by H. Wallis after William Henry Bartlett. 
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National Gallery, perfectly beautiful on the interior, manage 
to have a broad, low stepped plaza in front of them, com¬ 
plete with massively monumental sculpture that sucks all hu¬ 
man life out of the space. Bow your head, revere, and enter 
the temple; so the message goes. Mandatory solemnity at the 
expense of the human swarm was there right from the begin¬ 
ning. The engineer who drew up the first plan, Pierre Charles 
l'Enfant, prescribed avenues not less than 160 feet wide. That's 
what you get when you hire a French classicist; someone who 
doesn't notice that the place gets broiling in the summer and 
for whom narrower, densely tree-shaded streets might have 
been a kinder idea that might have encouraged some ease 
of street life. But what l'Enfant valued in his royal prospects 
were (in his endearingly strangled English) 'reciprocity of 
sight, variety of pleasant ride and being to ensure a rapid in¬ 
tercourse with all the part of the city which they will serve as 
does the main veins in the animal body to diffuse life through 
smaller vessels in quickening the active motion of the heart 7 . 

Washington does have its true neighbourhoods where the 
beehive hums, people sit on stoops in the spring sunshine, and 
wander in and out of bars and jazzy cafes; where you can eat 
anything from Ethiopian to Brazilian — Adams Morgan, for in¬ 
stance, where in season there is even a fine farmers' market, fruit 
and vegetables trucked in from farms in Maryland, Pennsylva¬ 
nia and Virginia, a reminder that there is true country out be¬ 
yond the beltway. Or around U Street where African-American 
Washington comes alive near the Duke Ellington Theater. And 
the sense of a vast bureaucratic-punditocratic savannah is bro¬ 
ken by Washington's bosky places, the parks and gardens laid 
out after the recommendations of the McMillan Commission at 
the turn of the century. In Rock Creek Park joggers jog (although 
muggers mug); the Zoo nearby is where Washingtonians come 
as families, and the gardens of Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard's in¬ 
stitute of medieval and Byzantine studies, is shared between the 
philosophically contemplative and the blissfully amorous. But 
most of the young people who make up the clientele and who 
come to love the place aren't there because of the romance of 
the city, but because they need to live in an idea made archi¬ 
tecturally visible: the idea of democratic government. That is 
at the beating heart of the place; the pulse of its body politic, 
but that same notion is also why 'Washington' in some quarters 
of American life is not so much an actual city as a byword for 
bureaucratic remoteness and self-importance. 

Its problems and its many genuine splendours are both prod¬ 
ucts of the original split personality of the American Republic. 
For Thomas Jefferson (who nonetheless seized the opportunity 
to be President with robust eagerness), the true America lay in 
the myriad farms where the yeomen citizens, whom he believed 
were the life-blood of democracy, were building a truly new 
society and polity. George Washington, whose own plantation 
farm. Mount Vernon, is just fourteen miles south of the District, 
was more ambiguous. On the one hand, he too was averse to 
empty pomp; on the other hand, it mattered deeply to him that 
the United States hold its head high in a world of vainglorious 
monarchies; that a capital city, like the Roman Republic, be the 
visible expression not just of the parity, but of the superiority of 
a democratic constitution. It helped foster those dreams of the 
New Rome that the eventual site had running through it a mucky 
creek grandly known as the Tiber. Washington, the city, is in fact 
very much tire vision of Washington the man. Dolly Madison, 
the fourth President's wife, knew this when, on the approach of 
the British in 1814, she took a knife to Gilbert Stuart 7 s beautiful 


portrait of Washington, cut it from its frame, rolled it and made 
haste with it to the soldiers' camp where she spent the night on 
the run from the invaders, watching the horizon flame with the 
ruins of the town. 

The very characteristic of which self-designated conserva¬ 
tives (many established in Washington think tanks) complain 
— the artificiality of the city, its detachment from anything re¬ 
sembling a self-sustaining commercial economy—was precise¬ 
ly the reason why George Washington wanted such a capital in 
the first place. Metropolitan wens like London and Paris, were, 
he and Thomas Jefferson thought, the breeding places of idle 
fashion, vice and corruption. But a nation founded on the maj¬ 
esty of the people ought to have a great city custom-designed 
as a residence for democratic institutions. The relationship be¬ 
tween the independent legislature and the governing execu¬ 
tive, for example, ought to be made visible by their mile-long 
separation at opposite ends of Pennsylvania Avenue; the two, 
however, always in each other's sight. It was an American thing 
to ensure that it would be the legislature, not any executive resi¬ 
dence, that would be the elevated structure, sitting on its eighty- 
foot hill, watching over the servants of the government beneath, 
keeping them accountable. 

T he very notion of a federal city originally came 
from necessity as much as ideology. Because of 
the moving theatre of peril during the revolu¬ 
tionary war, the itinerant Congress had shifted 
no fewer than eight times, and had sat in places 
as various as York Pennsylvania, Trenton New 
Jersey and the academic Nassau Hall at Princeton. To have a 
single, defensible site, perhaps no more than ten square miles, 
where law and governance were published and treasury ac¬ 
counts cleared, was obviously essential to the integrity and ef¬ 
ficiency of government. A decision was taken almost as soon as 
the war was over in 1783, but a protracted debate then ensued 
as to where that site should be. The criteria were a location on a 
navigable river, but sufficiently far inland to be protected from 
the naval raids the founding fathers expected of the British — 
or, indeed, their ex-allies the French. The mid-Atlantic suggest¬ 
ed itself as arbitrating between the already conflicting claims of 
the great sectional interests of the new republic — industrial, 
high-minded New England and the plantation slave world of 
the South. Two choice sites were on the Delaware in New Jersey 
or on the Potomac at the line separating Maryland and Virginia. 

But even those choices were thought to favour, respectively, 
northern and southern preferences, so that for a few weeks two 
capitals, one on each site, were seriously contemplated, at least 
until Francis Wilkinson, in a burst of inspired ridicule, proposed 
building a gigantic trolley that could wheel the capital and its 
archives from one place to the other, along with an equestrian 
statue of Washington. Ultimately it was Washington himself — 
who had begun his career as a land surveyor — whose firm 
preference was for a city on the Potomac, surrounded by gentle 
hills and, as he thought, blessed with a benign climate, who 
decided the matter. When the land was plotted he rode it him¬ 
self, charting its topography and imagining where, amidst the 
farmland and the river valley, would arise the grand buildings 
and monuments that would embody the vital social virtues of 
working democracy. 

For a detailed plan Washington, in 1790, turned to Pierre 
Charles l'Enfant, a French military engineer who had been hon¬ 
ourably wounded at the siege of Charleston (where the French 
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“IT MATTERED DEEPLY TO 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THAT THE UNITED STATES 
HOLD ITS HEAD HIGH IN A 
WORLD OF VAINGLORIOUS 
MONARCHIES” 


lost the city) and had become a kind of official artist to the Con¬ 
tinental Army. Not surprisingly l'Enfant's vision was formed by 
classical French urbanism from the reigns of the Sun King and 
Louis XV: central grandes places, each embellished with statu¬ 
ary, obelisks and monuments from which broad radial avenues 
would extend, along which the edifices of government would 
be aligned — Treasury, Department of War, Post Office (very 
important in the early Republic), Patent Office, etc. The Po¬ 
tomac and its Great Falls outside the city would provide (pos¬ 
sibly by making more of the Tiber) a chain of watercourses, so 
that Washington would not just resemble classical Paris, but a 
little bit of Venice and Rome too, with a cascade falling down 
Capitol Hill and feeding handsome canals. Though l'Enfant ran 
foul of Congress, and the execution of a much-modified plan 
was carried out by the less grandiose Andrew Ellicott, much 
of his essential vision — the emblematic separation and con¬ 
nection of executive and legislature; the eminence of the latter, 
the gentility of the former; as well as those immense avenues 
— survived. It was the other great Enlightenment mind, that of 
Jefferson, who had the idea of calling the intersecting streets by 
letters and numbers and who made sure that both l'Enfant and 
Ellicott were supplied with plans of all the great European cities 
from Strasbourg to Amsterdam. 

By 1800, when Jefferson moved into the President's House, 
there were just 3,000 inhabitants of the federal district, of whom 
a third were slave and free blacks. The House itself, resembling 
'a country gentleman's dwelling' according to one visitor, al¬ 
ready had its little colonnade and modest park and the East 
Room planned for state receptions, but most of it was unfin¬ 
ished. Abigail Adams, the first First Lady to attempt to run the 
House, complained of the expense of heating and lighting and 
the difficulty of finding thirty reliable servants who could be 
entrusted with its management. The Capitol was being built 
by the Boston architect Charles Bulfinch, who had created the 
domed Massachusetts State House and who provided for the 
nation's legislature another dome flanked by two pavilions. The 
ensemble when built was grand by American standards but, as 
the Republic grew, not ceremonious enough, resembling, as 
one wag put it, 'an upside-down sugar bowl between two tea 
chests'. 

After the British burned Washington in the summer of 1814, 
it took time before rebuilding got under way, the eager and sci¬ 
entifically minded John Quincy Adams providing much of the 
impetus. But for decades Washington was jeered at in much of 
the country as the 'great Serbonian Bog' — a place of 'streets 
without buildings' — while its neighbour, the busy port of 
Georgetown, had 'buildings without streets'. The climate was 
more brutal than the First President imagined; mosquitoes de¬ 
voured the population in the fetid summer; the water supply 
was foul and prone to delivering cholera to the city rather than 
the graceful torrents and limpid basins l'Enfant had envisioned. 
Hogs wandered the Mall, and at some distance from the gran¬ 
deur, rickety taverns and disorderly houses made their contri¬ 
bution to the city's peculiar mix of solemnity and squalor; the 
emblems of liberty and the reality — in the persons of the unfree 
without whom the place would never have functioned — of 
slavery. Washington literally, but barely, held the line between 
two Americas rather than symbolising its unity. 

And then in the early 1850s there arrived in town one of the 
most prodigious and still relatively unknown American heroes, 
the army engineer who as Quartermaster General of the Union 
would win the Civil War for the North quite as decisively as Lin- 
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coin. Grant and Sherman. Montgomery Meigs was first and fore¬ 
most a builder. His spectacular brick Romanesque temple-like 
structure of the Pensions Building (created in the 1870s to pro¬ 
vide welfare for old soldiers and memorialise the fallen), now the 
Buildings Museum, is one of the most extraordinary architectural 
achievements in the entire country. But it was Meigs who, throw¬ 
ing an immense masonry span over one gorge and an iron bridge 
over Rock Creek, created the aqueduct that carried, at last, a de¬ 
cent supply of fresh water (also imperative for the extinguishing 
of fires) from the Great Falls of the Potomac to the city. It was 
Meigs too, a regular tartar when it came to coming down hard on 
the dubious businessmen who saw in the growth of the District 
an opportunity for fat profits, who presided over the rebuilding 
of the Capitol to its present appearance and magnitude, and who 
replaced the Bulfinch sugar bowl with something taken instead 
from Brunelleschi, Michelangelo and Wren, but which had an 
iron fabric just in case the British decided to set fire to it again. 

D uring the Civil War, Washington became a bar¬ 
racks — almost 100,000 troops camped there; 
bivouacs on the Mall, soldiers amidst the hogs 
and geese (for they had no intention of mov¬ 
ing); beef and milk cattle grazing. In July 1864 
the invalids and veterans under Meigs's com¬ 
mand had to man forts and trenches at the advance of General 
Jubal Early, who, however, never made it. The wounded and 
mutilated were carried in carts and barges from the two battles 
of Bull Run, and some of those who perished were buried, on 
Meigs's orders, on the confiscated land of his former friend, 
Robert E. Lee, up on Arlington Heights. Meigs and Lincoln 
were always anxious that if the Confederacy took the Heights 
they would have a direct line of fire on both the White House 
and the Capitol, so that turning the proprietorial gentility of 
the Lee estate into the first national cemetery became, for them 
both, a matter of strategy as well as national symbolism. 

Modem Washington, though, came to be in the years around 
the turn of the century. It was then that the old federal govern¬ 
ment buildings were replaced by the masonry-faced piles that 
house the Treasury, the Department of State and the rest. Every so 
often there were wonderful, eccentric exceptions like the Gothic 
Smithsonian 'castle' — the result of a legacy offered (and accept¬ 
ed by Congress in 1846) by English scientist James Smithson as an 
'establishment for the increase of knowledge among men', a ru¬ 
bric sufficiently broad to extend, now, to fighter planes and space 
capsules as well as historical artefacts and treasures of American 


“FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, 
WHO SPECIFIED HE DID 
NOT WANT A MONUMENT, 
GOT ONE ANYWAY” 


technology and invention. The Corcoran Gallery was intended 
as Washington's first art gallery, but the Beaux Arts building, 
designed by one of the city's mavericks, Renwick, stayed un¬ 
realised as its Confederate-leaning patron sat out the war from 
the safety of Paris. By the end of the century, the Corcoran and 
the Freer were home to spectacular collections, but it was only 
with the gifts of the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, 
and the Widener dynasty that the immense National Gallery was 
finally established on a scale befitting the collections in the 1930s. 
And the great memorial monuments that bookend the axis of 
the Mall — Washington, Lincoln and Jefferson — and which, for 
most visitors, along with the Capitol and the White House, are the 
'Nation's Capital', took a long time coming. A Washington me¬ 
morial of some sort was mooted almost as soon as the General- 
President was dead, at the end of 1799; and before long the idea 
of an equestrian statue was scrapped for a grander mausoleum, 
to house his remains, from which some sort of column or obelisk 
would sprout. The reluctance of the owner of Mount Vernon to 
release the sacred relics, the usual squabbling of interested par¬ 
ties in situ, and above all the cost of the structure meant that it 
took a century before, in 1885, the obelisk in its finished state was 
formally opened. Lincoln's great memorial with the seated figure 
sculpted by Daniel Chester French, the bare temple-like space 
decorated with the fallen hero's words and friezes of the emanci¬ 
pation of the slaves, was likewise a creation of the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 

And now everyone wants a monument in Washington. 
Franklin Roosevelt, who specified he did not want one, got one 
anyway. A major memorial to the fallen of the Second World 
War, also on the Mall, is still being hotly debated. But sometimes 
a convergence of national passion and inspired design takes 
place and something gets built that transcends its own materi¬ 
als to become a place of true communing. Such of course is the 
profoundly eloquent Vietnam memorial created by Maya Lin: 
a basalt wall in a cut trench that rises and falls with the body 
count and the grief of the country. 

Though Boston and New York have been my home towns, 
I feel I know this city well. I remember crossing the grilling 
breadth of Pennsylvania Avenue in 1964 to see an Assistant 
Secretary of Labor who became a friend and mentor, and who 
would well up in an impassioned Irish way at the thought of 
the slain Jack Kennedy not a year before; I remember the jazz pi¬ 
ano bars in the tougher end of town around M Street and 14th; 
the rising hemispherical walls of Watergate; my first astounded 
sally into the glory of the Library of Congress Reading Room, as 
welcoming to a young student as the British Museum Reading 
Room (then) was chilly and difficult. I went back last year each 
week in November to give the Mellon Lectures at the National 
Gallery, beginning to make the white grandeur of Union Station 
and the amiably shouting directives of the taxi despatchers on 
the threshhold a kind of homecoming. I have friends, a daugh¬ 
ter living there, all happily, all very much settled into the weave 
of the place; knowing its street comers and park benches, its 
dogs and ice cream. And there, when the cherry blossom is do¬ 
ing its shameless thing, and the streets of Adams Morgan are 
warming to the kids on the block, it's entirely possible to see 
Washington as not just DC, not just ideology made visible, but 
as an American community; and a good one at that. *->» 


From the book SCRIBBLE, SCRIBBLE, SCRIBBLE by Simon Schama. 
Copyright © 2010 by Simon Schama. Reprinted by arrangement with 
Ecco, an imprint of HarperCollins Publishers. 
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Pierre Charles L'Enfant's plan for 
the city of Washington, printed 
by Thackara & vallance in 1792. 
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MESSAGE FROM CCAA PRESIDENT KYRA TIRANA BARRY ’87 

CCAA Board Turns Alumni Energy Into Results 


W e have reached the close of the academic year 
and the transition of another College class from 
students to alumni — or to former students, as 
Dean James J. Valentini likes to call us. We are ex¬ 
cited to have the Class of 2012, with its strong attachment to and 
enthusiasm for the College, join our ranks. They are extraordi¬ 
narily talented and we look forward to their continued success. 

I am reminded daily of the affection Columbia students and 
former students have for the College. The Columbia College 
Alumni Association (CCAA) Board of Directors helps translate 
this passion into tangible benefits for Columbia. 

This past year has been filled with not only transition but 
also the anxiety and concern for the College that comes with any 
change, especially an unexpected one. The board worked with 
the administration and staff to guarantee as seamless as possible 
an experience for the students this academic year. I am very grate¬ 
ful for the time and commitment of our incredibly dedicated Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee members and board committee chairs. These 
alumni spend hours each week on issues important to the Col¬ 
lege, students, faculty and alumni. Their priorities mirror those 
of the alumni community and students. 

I am more firmly convinced than ever that if we can open 
up more avenues for alumni engagement and communication 
Columbia will continue its ascendancy. The CCAA board is for 
the students and former students of Columbia College. Its efforts 
benefit us all. Please do not hesitate to contact Kim Rogers, as¬ 
sociate director, volunteer management, at kr2276@columbia. 
edu with your concerns and ideas. To learn more, go to college. 
columbia.edu/ ccaa. To nominate someone for consideration by 
the Alumni Recognition Committee, go to college.columbia.edu/ 
ccaa/nominations. This is your board and our Columbia. 

For the CCAA board, every second June is a time of transition as 
we conclude a two-year term and prepare for the upcoming term. 
Like our graduating students, who may leave campus but will al¬ 
ways be Columbians, alumni may depart the 
board but they are not leaving Columbia, rather 
transitioning into different roles. 

My recent conversation with Conrad Lung 
'72, who is becoming an honorary member of 
the board after years of dedicated service, ex¬ 
emplifies the many conversations I have had 
with alumni about Columbia. I reached out to 
Conrad to talk about the board and to get his 
thoughts on alumni engagement. His immedi¬ 
ate response was full of ideas and suggestions 
on how to increase the value of the Columbia 
experience in Asia. An Alexander Hamilton 
medalist in 2009 for his service to the College, 

Conrad remains actively engaged in helping 
build on and improve the Columbia alumni and 
student experience. This kind of passion typifies 
our alumni volunteers. The CCAA board's role 
is to ensure that every alumnus/a has the ability 
to see his or her dreams for Columbia realized. 

This summer, we say goodbye to four board 



New CCAA Board members (left to right) Michelle Estillo Kaiser 
'87, Stephanie Foster '12 and Joan campion '92 join President 
Kyra Tirana Barry '87. 


members, congratulate two on becoming honorary members due 
to their long and extraordinary service and welcome seven new 
members. Thank you, Eugenio Cano '95, John Crabtree '78, Marc 
Mazur '81 and Mark Wojciechowski '76 for your years of service 
to the College. We welcome James Brandt '79 and Conrad Lung 
'72 in your new roles as honorary board members and thank you 
for your continued commitment to the College. 

We welcome Joan Campion '92, Rick De Los Reyes '97, 
Stephanie Foster '12, Justin Ifill '06, Michelle Estillo Kaiser '87, 
Paul Neshamkin '63 and Jonathan Sobel '88 to the CCAA board. 
To highlight a few of their many contributions to date: Joan is 
a former president of the Varsity C Club and a member of her 
20th Reunion Gift Committee; Rick is an active member of the 
Alumni Representative Committee and a Class Agent; Stepha¬ 
nie was co-chair of the 2012 Senior Fund; Justin is the outgoing 
president of Columbia College Young Alumni, events chair of 
the Black Alumni Council and a board member of the Columbia 
University Club of New York; Michelle was a 
leader of her 25th reunion and a member of the 
Dean's Alumnae Leadership Task Force; Paul 
is a longtime CCT class correspondent and a 
member of his 50th Reunion Committee; and 
Jonathan is finishing his term as a member of 
the College's Board of Visitors and currently 
provides student internships. We eagerly look 
forward to their contributions. 

Columbia College has never been stronger, 
and I am confident the efforts of the past year will 
propel it to new heights. There is a newfound 
focus and strong new relationships among the 
faculty, administration, trustees, alumni and 
students. This collective effort of those who care 
deeply will make the difference. What unites 
them all is their passion for Columbia. 


CCAA Executive 
Committee Officers 

Kyra Tirana Barry '87, president 
Geoffrey J. Colvin '74, chair 
Brian C. Krisberg '81, 

honorary chair 

Michael P. Behringer '89 and 
Ira B. Malin 75, 

co-chairs, Columbia College Fund 

James P. Gerkis '80 and 
Ted Schweitzer '91, co-chairs, FDC 
Craig B. Brod 'll, past chair, FDC 
Francis Phillip '90 and 
Daniel S. Tamkin '81, 
co-chairs, Class Agents Program 
Jess H. Drabkin 79, secretary 
Laura A. Lopez '92, 
assistant secretary 
Mark L. Amsterdam '66 
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Crime and Punishment by Fyodor 
Dostoevsky, adapted by Joseph Cow¬ 
ley '44. Cowley adapts Dostoevsky's 
legendary 1866 novel for ESL stu¬ 
dents, cutting each chapter down to 
only a few pages (iUniverse, $11.95). 

Poetic Craft and Authorial Design 
in Shakespeare, Keats, T.S. Eliot, 
and Henry James, with Two Essays 
on the Pygmalion Legend by George 
T. Wright '45. Wright, professor 
emeritus of English at the University 
of Minnesota, assembles a collection 
of his essays from as long as 30 years 
ago in this book of literary criticism 
(Edwin Mellen Press, $119.95). 

Reflections on Medicine: Essays 
by Robert U. Massey, M.D. by 

Dr. Robert U. Massey, edited by Dr. 
Martin Duke '50. This collection of 
70 of Massey's monthly columns for 
Connecticut Medicine from 1973-2005 
addresses issues that remain relevant 
for physicians, such as medical ethics 
and morality and medical technolo¬ 
gies (Gordian Knot Books, $21.95). 

The Floodplain by Anthony Rob¬ 
inson '53. Mother and wife Chloe 
Forrester is forced to choose be¬ 
tween her marriage and a relation¬ 
ship with a charismatic psychiatrist 
in tiris novel set in 1970s America 
(Codhill Press, $20). 

Dr. Bernstein's Diabetes Solution: 
A Complete Guide to Achieving 
Normal Blood Sugars by Dr. Richard 
Bernstein '54. In the fourth edition of 
his "bible for diabetics," Bernstein 
updates his practical approach to 
maintaining normal blood sugar 


levels, curbing carbohydrate crav¬ 
ings and overeating (Little, Brown 
and Co., $29.99). 

Self Cure: You Can Do More for 
Your Health Than Your Doctor 

Can by Dr. Mark J. Sicherman '56 
with Chuck Stormon. In this manual 
for improving health and prevent¬ 
ing disease, Sicherman presents 
principles of mind/body medicine 
to help readers transform their 
health (CreateSpace, $17.95). 

Resurrecting Democracy: A 
Citizen's Call for a Centrist Third 
Party by Dr. Robert A. Levine '58. 
Levine, a Vietnam veteran, decries 
the partisanship and influence of 
special interests in Washington, 
D.C., and calls for a strong third 
party to bring about change (The 
Editing Co., $12.95). 

Useful Star Names: With Nebulas 
and Other Celestial Features by 

Thomas Wm. Hamilton '60. In this 
aid for stargazers, Hamilton, a 
retired astronomy professor, sets 
out a comprehensive list of the 88 
constellations and explains how to 
calculate their brightness and loca¬ 
tions (Strategic Book Group, $12.97). 

Sculptors at Work: Interviews 
About the Creative Process by 

Victor M. Cassidy '62. Cassidy, an 
art critic and journalist, talks with 
internationally and regionally 
known sculptors about their artis¬ 
tic techniques (McFarland, $40). 

The Case for Polarized Politics: 
Why America Needs Social 


Conservatism by Jeffrey Bell '65. 
The author contends that social 
conservatism remains essential to 
American politics as an alterna¬ 
tive to the "liberal enlightenment" 
and sexual revolution of the 1960s 
(Encounter Books, $25.95). 

Lizard World by Terry Richard Ba- 
zes 70. A New Jersey dentist ends 
up in the clutches of a depraved 
family of amateur surgeons living 
in a Florida swamp in Bazes' novel 
(Livingston Press, $33). 

Diary of a Company Man: Losing 
a Job, Finding a Life by James S. 
Kunen 70. In this memoir, Kunen 
recounts being laid off from Time 
Warner and finding himself "too 
young to retire and too old to hire." 
He chronicles his search for mean¬ 
ing in his life and his decision to 
teach English to immigrants (Lyons 
Press, $24.95). 

Zen Questions: Zazen, Dogen, and 
the Spirit of Creative Inquiry by 

Taigen Dan Leighton 71. Leighton, 
a Soto Zen priest, introduces and 
expands the contemporary under¬ 
standing of Buddhist teachings, 
explaining that Zen awareness is 
based on constant questioning, and 
shows how it is found in artistic 
works from a Bob Dylan song to 
a Wallace Stevens poem (Wisdom 
Publications, $17.95). 

A Clockwork Counterpoint: The 
Music and Literature of Anthony 
Burgess by Paul Phillips 78. Phil¬ 
lips examines the role of music in 
the writing and life of A Clockwork 


Orange author Burgess (Manches¬ 
ter University Press, $89.95). 

Essential Neuromodulation edited 
by Jeffrey Arle '86 and Jay Shils. The 
authors detail the clinical methods 
and potential benefits of neuro¬ 
modulation, an emerging field 
of neurology that uses electrical, 
chemical and mechanical interven¬ 
tions to heal disorders such as 
Parkinson's disease and epilepsy 
(Academic Press, $125). 

Invisible Families: Gay Identities, 
Relationships, and Motherhood 
among Black Women by Mignon 
Moore '92. Moore draws attention 
to the family life of gay women of 
color and analyzes how they under¬ 
stand their sexual orientation, find 
partners and form families (Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, $26.95). 

Lineages of Political Society: Stud¬ 
ies in Postcolonial Democracy by 

Partha Chatterjee, professor of anthro¬ 
pology. In this series of interlocking 
essays, Chatterjee examines the 
connection between liberal political 
thought and western imperialism 
(Columbia University Press, $27.50). 

Rites of Return: Diaspora Poetics 
and the Politics of Memory edited 
by Marianne Hirsch, the William Pe- 
terfield Trent Professor of English 
and Comparative Literature; and 
Nancy K. Miller. This collection of 
essays from 24 writers, historians, 
literary and cultural critics, anthro¬ 
pologists, sociologists and other 
commentators examines the legacy 
of various historical injustices and 
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Steven J. Ross 71 Surveys Politics in Hollywood 

By Justin DeFreitas 


F rom Charlie Chaplin's pacifist comedy 

Shoulder Arms to Charlton Heston's "cold, 
dead hands/' the Hollywood elite have 
a long history of engaging with the body 
politic. Starting with WWl, the immense popularity 
of movie stars became a form of political currency; 
no longer seen only as artistic muses or vessels 
for profit, they also became known as attention- 
commanding, prestige-bearing spokespersons for 
policy, politics and propaganda. And they've wielded 
their considerable influence ever since. 

Steven J. Ross '71, professor of history at the 
University of Southern California and co-director 
of the Los Angeles Institute for the Humanities, 
delves into this fascinating history in Hollywood 
Left and Right: How Movie Stars Shaped American 
Politics (Oxford University Press, $29.95). Ross uses 
the careers of nine actors and one studio mogul to 
tell the story of Hollywood's political and cultural im¬ 
pact, and he comes to some surprising conclusions. 

Despite the perception of Hollywood as a bastion of 
liberalism, Ross argues that the industry's conserva¬ 
tives have proven more effective in mobilizing their 
forces and instituting their values, placing Hollywood 
figures in the Senate, the California governor's 
mansion and even the White House. 

Raised in Queens, Ross attended Bayside H.S., 
where he recalls feeling lost amid a class of 1,600. 

Though he was the first in his family to be going to 
college, he figured he was an average student headed 
for Queens College or Stony Brook. But when a friend told him he 
was smart and urged him to set his sights higher, Ross applied to 
Columbia. His first year at the College changed his life. 

"The Core Curriculum turned me into an intellectual," Ross 
says. "It introduced me to the world of ideas." He discovered his 
passion for history from reading the classics — "all those old 
Greek guys" — and realized that humanity has grappled with 
the same topics for thousands of years. Ross credits Columbia 
for what he characterizes as his "big-picture approach" to history. 

Ross earned his B.A. in history and political theory and later 
earned a B.A. in philosophy from Oxford and a Ph.D. in history 
from Princeton, where he studied the Civil War and Reconstruc¬ 
tion. Upon landing a job as a history professor at USC in 1978, 
Ross sought a new avenue of study — one that would allow him 
to reach beyond academia for a broader audience. When his 
wife, Linda Kent, a film and television producer, suggested Hol¬ 
lywood, it seemed a perfect fit: Ross always had been a cinema 
fan, the industry was centered just a few miles from his home 
and movies would provide an accessible gateway into history. 

"If you look at the 20th century, l think film is one of the 
most powerful tools for shaping consciousness, ideas, society 
and politics," Ross says. And the prospect of new material was 


intriguing. "I like to write about things l don't know 
about, so that l can write that sense of discovery 
and surprise into my work." 

Hollywood Left and Right has its roots in one of 
Ross' previous books, Working-Class Hollywood: 
Silent Film and the Shaping of Class in America, in 
the course of researching it, he had learned that 
the FBI saw enough of a political threat in the 
film industry that it kept tabs on stars even in the 
medium's first few decades. He said to himself, 

"If J. Edgar Hoover was so freaked out as early as 
1918, let's take a broader look." 

Ross tells the stories of the left and right in alter¬ 
nating chapters, depicting the swing of the political 
pendulum across the decades and describing six 
types of political activism. Chaplin, for example, 
employed visual politics, putting his populist, hu¬ 
manitarian views on the screen in comedies such as 
Shoulder Arms, Modern Times and The Great Dictator. 
MGM chief Louis B. Mayer, meanwhile, engaged in 
electoral politics, essentially putting his studio at the 
disposal of the Republican Party in the 1930s. Mayer 
instructed politicians in the art of storytelling and 
loaned them MGM staff, talent and equipment for the 
production of high-quality film and radio campaign 
material. 

Among the other types of activism are the move¬ 
ment politics of George Murphy, Ronald Reagan, Harry 
Belafonte and Jane Fonda, who helped build coalitions 
that would shape the political landscape for decades; 
the image politics of Heston, who used his heroic image to estab¬ 
lish credibility for his political views (most notably as president 
of the National Rifle Association); and the issue-oriented politics 
of Edward G. Robinson, a liberal humanitarian and a victim of the 
Red Scare oHhe 1940s and '50s. Robinson's story isn't as well- 
known these days, but Ross contends it is especially significant. 
"It's about what happens when the House Un-American Activities 
Commission goes after a noncommunist. His story is more effec¬ 
tive in silencing Hollywood, in many ways, than [the persecution 
of] the Hollywood Ten." 

The book concludes with the celebrity politics of Arnold Schwar¬ 
zenegger, who, says Ross, "recognized that if you were a big 
enough star, you didn't need roots in a political party ... nor did 
you need to play ball with the traditional serious news outlets." 

Ross' next book is about "the myth of the good war." It will 
examine the fate of Hollywood's "premature anti-fascists," industry 
figures who decried the rise of fascism in Europe at a time when 
the U.S. government was on good terms with Italy and Germany — 
and not inclined to intervene in the looming conflict that would 
become wwn. 


Justin DeFreitas is a Bay Area writer, editor and cartoonist. 



considers how to acknowledge 
and repair the damage (Columbia 
University Press, $27.50). 

Under Blue Cup by Rosalind E. 
Krauss, University Professor. Open¬ 
ing with "Late in 1999, my brain 


erupted ..." Krauss delves into the 
experience of having an aneurysm 
and her recovery (MIT Press, 
$24.95). 

Economies of Abandonment: Social 
Belonging and Endurance in Late 


Liberalism by Elizabeth A. Povinelli, 
professor of anthropology. Povi¬ 
nelli uses her ethnographic work 
in Australia and the United States, 
along with critical readings of legal, 
academic and activist texts, to ex¬ 
plore how "alternative social worlds 


and projects generate new possibili¬ 
ties of life in the context of ordinary 
and extraordinary acts of neglect 
and surveillance" (Duke University 
Press, $22.95). 

Benjamin W. Gittelson '15 
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_ 19 3 1 _ 

Fred W. Farwell, retired geologist, 
consulting mineralogist, Stam¬ 
ford, Conn., on February 1,2011. 
Farwell was born in Keene, N.H., 
on November 9,1910. He was 
educated in Leonia, N.J., public 
schools. At Columbia he earned 
a B.A. in American history and in 
1936 an M.A. in geology. In 1937 
he married Katharine Doane Pier 
of New York City, whom he met at 
a Wyoming geological fieldwork 
camp several summers earlier. 
From 1937-41 Farwell was a geolo¬ 
gist for the American Smelting and 
Refining Company in Mexico. He 
taught for a year as an assistant 
professor at the Colorado School of 
Mines and during WWII served in 
the Strategic Minerals Program of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, work¬ 
ing in various regions of the Rocky 
Mountains. From 1946-72 Farwell 
worked at the Research Labora¬ 
tories of American Cyanamid in 
Stamford. He was a consulting 
mineralogist after his retirement. 
Farwell was predeceased by his 
wife; sister Alice Farwell McCann; 
and one great-grandson. He is 
survived by his children, Nancy 
Beals, Calvin, Elizabeth Harman 
and Roy; 14 grandchildren; and 20 
great-grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to 
the American Cancer Society, 372 
Danbury Rd., Ste 159, Wilton, CT 
06897. 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia college Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College alumni. Deaths are 
noted in the next available 
issue in the "Other Deaths 
Reported" box. Complete 
obituaries will be published in 
an upcoming issue, pending 
receipt of information. Due 
to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may 
take several issues for the 
complete obituary to appear. 
Word limit is 200; text may be 
edited for length, clarity and 
style at the editors' discretion. 
Click "Contact Us" at college. 

columbia.edu/cct, or mail 
materials to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
1st FI., New York, NY 10025. 


_ 1 9 3 6 _ 

Zachary B. "Bert" Friedenberg, 

physician, professor of orthopedic 
surgery, Philadelphia, on January 27, 
2011. After graduating from P&S in 
1939 and following an internship at 
Kings County Hospital, New York 
City, Friedenberg served in WWII 
as a surgeon in tire 95th Evacua¬ 
tion Hospital, an advanced army 
field hospital, in North Africa, Italy, 
France and Germany and partici¬ 
pated in three D-Day landings. He 
was honored with several commen¬ 
dations. After the war, he joined 
Penn's School of Medicine, where 
he attained the rank of full professor 
of orthopedic surgery. Though he 
maintained a private practice, his 
interests were teaching and research. 
Friedenberg became a SCUBA diver 
and filmed undersea life throughout 
the world, receiving an award from 
Jacques Cousteau for one of his 
films. He was a world traveler, par¬ 
ticularly in the Middle East and Asia, 
and published numerous books on 
medical history. He was predeceased 
by his first wife and mother of his 
children, Ruth Stratton, in 1966. He 
leaves his wife of 43 years, Kathleen; 
son, Steven, and his wife, Kathleen; 
daughter, Joan Hayden, and her 
husband, Francis; brothers, Stanley 
and his wife, Marilyn, and Richard 
and his wife, Gloria; sister, Vivian 
Gluck; and two grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, 19 S. Twenty-Second 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19103. 

19 4 2 

Clarence C. Eich, retired, e.v.p., 
Decatur, Ga., on January 8,2011. 
Eich was bom in Cleveland, 
graduated from the College with 
an A.B. and in 1943 from Engineer¬ 
ing with a B.S. He then served in 
the Navy, where he tested depth 
charges. After the war, Eich joined 
Combustion Engineering, where 
he was a mechanical engineer 
until 1962, when he went to work 
for Foster Wheeler Corp. as an 
assistant manager. He was elected 
an e.v.p. in 1981, an office he held 
until his 1984 retirement. Eich 
was issued a number of patents 
for new designs and products for 
power generation. In 2001 he was 
named "Volunteer of the Year" by 
the State of New Jersey Division of 
Parks and Forestry in recognition 
of his efforts on behalf of the Canal 
Society of New Jersey. Eich trav¬ 
eled the world with his wife of 65 
years, Ellen. He also enjoyed golf 
and gardening. Eich is survived by 



Clarence C. Eich '42 


his wife; children Mary Eich and 
Randy Albelda, Robert Eich and 
Kari Lemay, and Claire and Jim 
Newbury; two grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
Canal Society of New Jersey, PO 
Box 737, Morristown, NJ 07963. 

19 4 5 

Carter H. Golembe, retired author 
and banking economist, Delray 
Beach, Fla., on December 18,2010. 
Golembe was bom in Liberty, N.Y., 
on April 21,1924, the son of Harry 
'17, '19 P&S. After returning from 
WWII with a Purple Heart, he 
earned an A.B. and then in 1952 
an M.A. and Ph.D. from GSAS. He 
completed an LL.B. at the George 
Washington University. Golembe 
joined the FDIC in 1951 and worked 
for Sen. Wallace Bennett and the 
American Bankers Association. 
From 1966-89 he headed a bank- 
consulting firm, Golembe Associ¬ 
ates, and chaired the Secura Group 
until 1994. He also founded the 
International Financial Conference 
and was a director of Barnett Banks. 
He wrote The Golembe Reports 
and his book. But I Never Made a 
Loan: My Career in Banking — The 
Early Years, is an insider's account 
of banking in postwar America. 
Surviving are his wife, Patricia; 
sons, Gregory and Christopher; 
four grandchildren; four great¬ 
grandchildren; and brother, John 
'62. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Carter H. Golembe 
Scholarship Fund c/o Columbia 
College Fund, Columbia Alumni 
Center, 622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
3rd R, New York, NY 10025. 


_ 1 9 4 6 _ 

Marvin L. Aronson, psychothera¬ 
pist, Mount Vernon, N.Y., on Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 2011. Born on May 3, 


1925, Aronson grew up in Borough 
Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. He earned an 
M.A. in psychology from GSAS 
in 1947 and a Ph.D. in psychology 
from Michigan in 1951. Aronson 
maintained a private practice until 
his death and also was director of 
the Group Psychotherapy Training 
Department of the Postgraduate 
Center for Mental Health in New 
York from 1971-2001. The program 
brought together psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers and psychiatric nurses 
to study in an atmosphere of 
acceptance and warmth coupled 
with rigorous clinical training. In 
2006, Aronson received the Award 
for Outstanding Contributions in 
Education and Training in the Field 
of Group Psychotherapy from 
the National Registry of Certified 
Group Psychotherapists. He also 
was a passionate supporter of Is¬ 
rael and maintained close relation¬ 
ships with family and professional 
colleagues there. In addition to his 
wife of 62 years, Helen, Aronson is 
survived by his son, David; daugh¬ 
ter, Ruth; sisters, Barbara Margolin 
and Judith; brother, Norman; 
sister-in-law Annette Zimmerman; 
and four grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
Group Psychotherapy Foundation, 
25 E. 21st St., 6th FL, New York, NY 
10010, with an indication that they 
are for the scholarship in Aronson's 
name. 


_ 19 5 1 _ 

Jeremy Gaige, newspaperman 
and chess archivist, Philadelphia, 
on February 19,2011. A native 
of Peekskill, N.Y., Gaige gradu¬ 
ated from Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Mass. During WWII, 
he served in the Army Medical 
Corps and then matriculated at 
the College. He began his journal¬ 
ism career as a copy boy at The 
New York Times and contributed 
obituaries to the New York Herald 
Tribune. He was later a radio and 
television editor at the Syracuse 
Herald-Journal, editorial editor at 
the Toledo Blade and a reporter at 
The Wall Street Journal. While at 
the Journal, he met his future wife, 
Harriet Oken. They were married 
in February 1959. Two weeks later, 
Gaige joined Philadelphia's Eve¬ 
ning Bulletin. He was a copyedi¬ 
tor in the business section when 
the paper closed in 1982. In the 
early 1960s, while an editor at the 
Bulletin, Gaige began compiling 
detailed records of chess events, 
particularly tournaments, and 
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collecting data about players and 
writers. He set up a printing press 
in his basement and hand-set type 
to produce six volumes of tourna¬ 
ment cross tables played from 
1851-1980. He also self-published 
other books and booklets. In addi¬ 
tion to his wife, Gaige is survived 
by a daughter, Monica Gaige- 
Rosenweig, and a granddaughter. 

19 5 5 

Arnold J. Schwartz, radiologist, 
Stamford, Conn., on March 8,2011. 
Bom on July 25,1933, Schwartz 
was raised on the Grand Con¬ 
course near Yankee Stadium and 
graduated from Bronx Science. 
After graduating from P&S in 1959 
he completed a surgery internship 
at UCLA and a radiology residency 
at Columbia. He moved to Stam¬ 
ford in 1970 with his wife. Myna, 
and was a founding partner of 
Stamford Radiological Associates. 
During his career Schwartz was 
elected president of the Stamford 
Medical Association and was 
respected for anatomical expertise 
and his ability to solve difficult 
diagnostic dilemmas. For many 
years, he served on the boards of 
Temple Beth-El and the Bi-Cultural 
Day School and was active in local 
Jewish causes. He was predeceased 
in May 2000 by his wife and is 
survived by son and daughter-in- 
law Marc '90 and Kelly; son and 
daughter-in-law Robert and Erika; 
four grandchildren; and partner, 
Rhea Stein. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be sent to the Stamford 
Hospital's Bennett Cancer Center 
or to Temple Beth-El. 

19 5 7 

Robert I. Brockman, architect, 
Haverford, Pa., on June 12,2011. 
Brockman grew up in New York 
City. He rowed crew at Columbia 
and was a member of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Literary Fraternity. After 
college, he practiced field archaeol¬ 
ogy in New Mexico and South Da¬ 
kota. Brockman went on to study 
architecture at Penn and com¬ 
pleted commercial and residential 
projects in the Philadelphia region, 
Atlantic City, N.J., and in Africa, 
Canada and Europe. He enjoyed 
the outdoors and spent vacations 
camping and hiking in the national 
parks with his family. After being 
diagnosed with multiple sclerosis, 
Brockman studied tai chi and 
then Nia (non-impact aerobics). 

He practiced Nia in New Mexico 
and became an advocate for it in 
the Philadelphia area. Working 
with Bryn Mawr Hospital's cancer 
support group, his efforts led to the 
establishment of Nia classes there 
and at the Cancer Support Com¬ 
munity of Philadelphia. Brockman 
is survived by his wife, Jeannette; 
sons, Joshua '97J and George and 


his wife, Amy; two grandchildren; 
and brother, Alan. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
Cancer Support Community of 
Philadelphia. 

19 5 8 

William W. Bartlett, retired finan¬ 
cial executive, Chappaqua, N.Y., 
on March 25,2011. Bartlett was 
born in 1936 and earned an M.B.A. 
from the Business School in 1960. 
He had a long and distinguished 
career on Wall Street, starting at 
Citibank and Commercial Credit 
Corp. He went on to First Boston 
Corp., Dillon Read and Lehman 
Brothers, where he was s.v.p. He 
retired in 1998 as s.v.p. at Salomon 
Smith Barney. Knowledgeable 
about mortgage-backed securities, 
Bartlett was an adviser to Freddie 
Mac and wrote a monthly research 
publication, Executive Mortgage 
Report. He published articles on 
mortgage-backed securities in 
several financial journals and 
published two editions of his 
book. Mortgage Backed Securities: 
Products, Analysis, Trading. He was 
senior instructor in mortgage- 
backed securities for the New 
York Institute of Finance. Bartlett 
was predeceased by his wife, 
Francoise, on March 7,2011, and 
is survived by his sons Courtney 
and his wife, Caroline, and Peter; 
three grandchildren; and brother, 
Raymond. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to The Green 
Mountain Club, 4711 Waterbury- 
Stowe Rd., Waterbury Center, VT 
05677. 


_1 9 6 4_ 

Brian Safer, retired biochemist 
and researcher, Adelphi, Md., on 
February 6,2011. Safer was born 
in New York City and earned a 
medical degree from Baylor in 
1969. He earned a doctorate in 
biophysics from Penn in 1973. 

That year, he was awarded the 
Louis N. and Arnold M. Katz 
Basic Science Research Prize, 
an American Heart Association 
award given to young medical 
investigators. His research focused 
on mitochondria in the heart. Saf¬ 
er worked at the NIH from 1973 
until retiring in 2003. His research 
was at the forefront of the study 
of protein synthesis, the process 
by which the genetic information 
in DNA is converted into protein. 
He helped discover and purify 
the components involved in this 
process and also helped determine 
how protein synthesis is regulated 
in the conversion of DNA to mes¬ 
senger RNA. Safer was chief of 
the molecular hematology branch 
of the National Heart Lung and 
Blood Institute. He served on 
editorial boards, wrote numerous 
publications and was granted 


Richard M. Ruzika ’81, Board of Visitors 
Member and Football Alumnus 
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R ichard M. Ruzika '81, a 

former partner at Gold¬ 
man Sachs, member of 
the College's Board of Visitors 
from 2002-08 and a Lions 
football alumnus, died on May 
7,2012, at a Stamford, Conn., 
hospital following a stroke on 
April 22, three days after sur¬ 
gery on his left knee. He was 53 
and lived in Greenwich, Conn. 

Ruzika was a generous 
donor who endowed several 
scholarships as well as contrib¬ 
uted $1 million toward the new 
Campbell Sports Center at the 
Baker Athletics Complex. "Rich 
was bigger than life in stature 
and impact," President Lee C. 
Bollinger said. "He was an ex¬ 
traordinary man who balanced 
his career at Goldman with his 
dedication to his family and his 
loyalty to Columbia." 

Ruzika was born on April 16, 
1959, in Brooklyn, N.Y., and was 
raised in West Hempstead on 
Long Island. He earned a B.A. 
in economics from the College 
and was a defensive tackle for 
the Lions. After graduation he 
signed with the Dallas Cowboys 
as a tight end but departed 
after training camp, in 1982, he 
joined Goldman Sachs in New 
York and went on to serve the 
firm for nearly three decades. 
Ruzika began his career as a 
silver and gold trader bn the 
floor of COMEX, moving to the 
floor of NYMEX in 1984 as one 
of the original team members 
in the firm's energy platform. 


He was a member of the board 
of NYMEX for nine years. Ruzika 
moved to the firm's trading 
floor in 1990, becoming head 
of Natural Gas Trading in 1996, 
and in 1998 relocated to Bal¬ 
timore as one of the founding 
members of Goldman Sachs' 
electricity business. 

In 2000 Ruzika was named 
head of commodities, where he 
developed the firm's Asset- 
Co business, and was later 
appointed co-head of Global 
Macro Trading and then co¬ 
head of the Global Special Situ¬ 
ations Group. He was named 
a managing director in 1996 
and a partner in 1998. Ruzika 
retired from Goldman Sachs in 
April 2011 as head of the Global 
Special Situations Group and a 
member of the Management 
Committee, the Securities Divi¬ 
sion Executive Committee and 
the Firmwide Risk Committee. 

In 2006, Ruzika was honored 
by the College with a John Jay 
Award for distinguished profes¬ 
sional achievement. 

An active and generous 
supporter of Columbia athletics, 
Ruzika was a member of the 
Columbia Campaign for Athlet¬ 
ics Leadership Committee. 

"All of us involved with the 
Columbia athletics program are 
saddened to hear of Rich Ru- 
zika's passing," said M. Dianne 
Murphy, director of intercol¬ 
legiate athletics and physical 
education. "Rich was such a 
generous and caring person. He 
was beloved by his teammates, 
coaches, classmates and 
colleagues. We will miss him 
greatly." 

University Trustees Chair 
William Campbell '62, '64 TC, 
Ruzika's football coach at Co¬ 
lumbia, added, "We are so sad 
to have lost Rich Ruzika, one of 
our finest alumni. I remained 
close to him throughout his 
phenomenal business career. 

He was a wonderful father, 
husband and friend." 

Ruzika is survived by his wife 
of almost 30 years, Ruthanne; 
children, Craig '16 and Caitlin; 
and brother, Keith. 

Lisa Palladino 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the following deaths. Complete obituaries will be 
published in an upcoming issue, pending receipt of information. Due to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may take several issues for the complete obituary to appear. 

1930 Malcolm S. Mason, legal counsel to federal agencies, Earlysville, Va., on November 1,2011. 

1931 Paul E. Queneau, engineer, Hanover, N.H., on March 31,2012. 

1932 Leonard S. Bases, otolaryngologist and surgeon, Sarasota, Fla., on January 25,2012. 

1936 Irwin Grossman, president of clothing manufacturing company, Roslyn, N.Y., on March 1,2012. 

1939 Thomas P. Armstrong, retired business administrator, Russell, Mass., on April 15,2012. 

1940 Gilbert H. Glaser, retired medical school professor. North Haven, Conn., on January 21,2012. 

1941 John T. Beaudouin, retired editor-in-chief and publishing v.p.. Palm Beach, Fla., on May 3,2012. 
Louis Cohn-Haft, retired professor, Castellina in Chianti, Siena, Italy, on November 15,2011. 

1942 Paul W. Hoffert, vascular surgeon, Tucson, Ariz., on February 6,2012. 

1943 Sidney Warschausky, retired educator, Ann Arbor, Mich., on April 9,2011. 

1944 John D. Brereton, retired academic administrator, Chestertown, Md., on April 28,2012. 

Mort Lindsey, orchestra leader and composer, Malibu, Calif., on May 4,2012. 

1947 Edward M. Cramer, intellectual property attorney, Englewood, N.J., on May 1,2012. 

Norton D. Zinder, molecular biologist. New York City, on February 3,2012. 

1948 John P. Com Sr., insurance agent and attorney, Little Rock, Ark., on February 24,2012. 

Richard Stang, professor emeritus, St. Louis, Mo., on December 14,2011. 

1949 Joseph S. Karas, retired physician, Rumford, R.I., on May 14,2012. 

Thomas M. D'Ambrosio, Coral Springs, Fla., on February 20,2012. 

1950 Richard D. Cushman, retired v.p. and general manager. Auburn, Calif., on November 9,2011. 
Jerome R. Kaye, Somerset, N.J., on April 11,2012. 

William A. Maloy, Waldorf, Md., on March 3,2012. 

Jay K. Poust, wine importer, New York City, on February 4,2012. 

1951 Walter G. Berghahn, retired v.p. of manufacturing, Gilford, N.H., on February 7,2012. 

John J. "Jim" Evans, retired systems analyst, naval lieutenant commander, Culpeper, Va., on March 6, 

2012. 

Francis L. "Frank" Raimondo, real estate development and construction consultant, Newton, N.J., 
on December 7,2011. 

Theodore J. Schwiebert, Stamford, Conn., on October 30,2011. 

Robert C. Silver, attorney and naval aviator, Aubumdale, Mass., on January 15,2012. 

1952 Richard B. Kiltie, Warmambool, Australia, on August 19,2010. 

1954 James Z. Ginos, Carlsbad, Calif., on November 29,2010. 

1955 Philip D. Bleser, Bonita Springs, Fla., on October 28,2011. 

Francis J.S. Hughes, New York City, on December 9,2010. 

Stuart M. Kaback, retired scientific adviser, Cranford, N.J., on February 13,2012. 

Donald P. McDonough, West Palm Beach, Fla., on December 14,2011. 

Morris P. Tenner, Jamaica Estates, N.Y., on April 10,2012. 

1956 Stuart M. Glass, retired attorney. New York City, on February 5,2012. 

1958 Howard V. Dubin, dermatologist, Ann Arbor, Mich., on October 16,2011. 

Howard B. Grunther, retired radiologist. New York City, on January 11,2012. 

David J. Londoner, retired financial analyst. New York City, on May 11,2012. 

1959 Raphael J. "Ray" Osheroff, retired nephrologist, Cranford, N.J., on March 18,2012. 

1960 Barry S. Augenbraun, retired attorney, St. Petersburg, Fla., on September 20,2011. 

Louis G. Gladstone, Menands, N.Y., on February 13,2009. 

George E.B. Morren Jr., retired professor and former mayor, Rocky Hill, N.J., on September 29,2011. 

1961 Arthur D. Friedman, computer science researcher, professor and author, San Diego, on Octo¬ 
ber 24, 2011. 

1963 William F. Finley Jr., actor. New York City, on April 14,2012. 

Yoshiharu Fujisawa, retired CEO and chairman, Saitama-Ken, Japan, on March 15,2012. 

Charles Kleinhaus, Jerusalem, Israel, on March 9,2012. 

John Marovskis, Bronx, N.Y., on November 3,2011. 

1964 Howard W. Kissel, arts and theatre critic. New York City, on February 24,2012. 

Howard I. Nusbaum, Englewood, N.J., on March 21,2012. 

Alan B. Reis, attorney. New York City, on March 30,2010. 

1965 David R. Wallace, inventor, San Francisco, on March 2,2012. 

1968 John R. Tait, attorney, Lewiston, Idaho, on February 1,2012. 


patents for his discoveries. Safer's 
marriage to Nancy Dietz Safer 
ended in divorce. Survivors in¬ 
clude his children, Jillian Torgan 
and Mattie; mother, Anna; and 
two grandchildren. 

19 7 6 

Josiah T. Greenberg, attorney, 
Montclair, N.J., on January 5,2011. 
Greenberg initially matriculated at 
GS, then entered fhe College after 
one semester. He left the College 
in 1978, after his junior year, to at¬ 
tend the Law School, from which 
he graduated in 1981. Greenberg 
is ^urvived by his wife, Janette; 
daughters, Jessica '12 and Julia; 
mother, Serna Greenberg; father, 
former Dean of the College Jack 
Greenberg '45, '48L, and his wife, 
Debbie '57L; and siblings David, 
Ezra, Sarah '86 GS, Suzanne and 
Billy Cole '84. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to the Mont¬ 
clair Volunteer Ambulance Unit, 

95 Walnut St., Montclair, NJ 07042 
or to the Montclair Public Library, 
50 S. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, NJ 
07042. 


_1 9 8 8_ 

Nancy E. McAdoo, communica¬ 
tions /knowledge exchange content 
manager, Medford, Mass., on Janu¬ 
ary 15,2011. McAdoo was bom in 
Longview, Wash., on June 29,1966, 
and later moved with her family 
to North Carolina, Minnesota and 
Idaho. She attended schools in 
Lewiston, Idaho, graduated from 
the Northfield Mount Hermon 
School in Northfield, Mass., and 
from the College with a B.A. in 
philosophy. McAdoo spent much 
of her youth in Lewiston and was 
active in music and performing 
arts. She danced and played flute, 
piano and violin. Her interest in 
social justice, women's rights and 
world issues expanded through¬ 
out her life. McAdoo had been a 
resident of the Boston area (Cam¬ 
bridge, Somerville and Medford, 
Mass.) for nearly 25 years. During 
the three years prior to her death, 
McAdoo worked with Manage¬ 
ment Sciences for Health, an 
international health care NGO in 
Cambridge, Mass., as its commu¬ 
nications/knowledge exchange 
content manager. In previous years 
she was a barista and retail sales¬ 
person, a freelance academic publi¬ 
cation editor, an editorial associate 
and an assistant editor. Survivors 
include her father, James; mother, 
Rita; sister, Laura; and brother, J. 
Matthew. Memorial contributions 
may be made to Doctors Without 
Borders, the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals or Partners in Health. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Bernard Queneau '30, '33E writes, 
"It has been suggested that retirees 
from Columbia might be interested 
in what an 'old timer' does in his 
spare time. I'm a good one to ask, 
because I keep going and going 
(like the Energizer Bunny). How 
else could I have attended my 95th 
birthday party and family reunion? 

"I do much volunteer work to 
keep busy on a daily basis. I'm ac¬ 
tive at St. Clair Hospital, volunteer 
in the used bookshop at the local 
library, help at the church library 
and participate in the local Veterans 
Breakfast Club and the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

"Although I am 99, my wife, 
Esther, and I expect to travel as much 
as usual this year. To recap 2011, in 
March we drove to New Hampshire 
to attend my brother Paul '31, '33E's 
100th birthday party. We then drove 
to a family reunion in Washington, 
D.C. However, I developed pneu¬ 
monia in April and had to cancel 
trips to the West Coast in May and to 
Alumni Reunion Weekend in June. I 
even developed heart fibrillation and 
had a pacemaker installed. 

"We were back on the road in 
August to attend a reenactment of 
the D-Day invasion at Conneaut, 
Ohio. In September we flew to 
Minneapolis to visit relatives and 
spend some time at the University 
of Minnesota. Then we rented a 
car, and spent the weekend in the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area of 
northern Minnesota. We traveled 
the length of the Gunflint Trail and 
stayed at the Loon Lake Lodge. 

"In November, we drove to Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Va., to attend the wed¬ 
ding of my grandson, Lt. Kirtland 
Marsh, U.S.N. JAG, to Carolyn 
Teague. It was a beautiful and fun 
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class correspondents, the College 
or the University. 


wedding. We drove home, and 
promptly flew out to Las Vegas to 
celebrate Esther's 87th birthday 
on December 6. What made it es¬ 
pecially fun for her was a surprise 
reunion with her daughter, Jan 
Hunnicutt, who had flown in from 
California. 

"With all of that travel, we de¬ 
cided to stay home for Christmas. 

"For 2012, as of this writing, we 
were planning on a trip to London 
in April and to Columbia in June 
— and then to have the big 100th 
birthday party on July 14 right 
here in Pittsburgh. So, my advice 
to retirees is not to relax too much, 
but to keep active." 

Nick Stevenson '40 writes, "I 
live in Princeton, N.J., but sadly 
lost my wife, Shirley, last summer. 
We met in the seventh grade, but 
I could not afford her dowry until 
after Columbia and the war. I had 
planned to attend this year's Class 
Day, as the speaker is John. R. 
MacArthur '78, with whom I have 
served on the board of Harper's 
Magazine for 26 years. I am presi¬ 
dent of the Association of Macular 
Diseases in New York City. We 
have helped thousands who are 
afflicted across the United States. 
It's harder for me to get into the 
office these days, and New Jersey 
Transit does not allow me to 'ride 
the blind' (just behind the coal 
tender on a steam engine), as I did 
in summer 1940, with Bob Lubar 
'40, from New York to Los Ange¬ 
les. Trains Magazine published my 
account of this adventure last year. 
Try to get a copy; if s the January 
2011 issue. And if you would like 
to get in touch, please call me: 
609-919-0353." 

Art Joseph '40 reports, "Since 
retiring some years ago, my wife, 
Claire, and I have spent our new¬ 
found leisure time traveling exten¬ 
sively. More recently, we moved 
into a senior development called 
The Ponds. And since it is located 
in New Jersey, midway between 
NYC and Philadelphia, our excite¬ 
ment consists of visiting those two 
cities. Regards to my classmates!" 
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Robert Zucker 

29 The Birches 
Roslyn, NY 11576 


rzucker@optonline.net 


The last issue of Columbia College 
Today noted the deaths of several 
classmates: Dante Bove, Arthur 
Kragen and A1 Rosenblum. 

A1 had been a friend for more 


than 80 years. We had been elemen¬ 
tary school classmates from the 
second grade on. After Columbia, 
he went to Yale Law, where he 
was editor-in-chief of The Yale Law 
Journal. Our LIRR conversations 
showed a wide divergence between 
his conservatism and my more 
liberal bent. 

I recently spoke with Arthur 
Friedman and his lovely wife, 
Cynthia '44 Barnard. Art was in 
his family's printing and publish¬ 
ing business for a number of years 
before he started one on his own; 
he also has held patents in hands¬ 
free, battery-powered lights, which 
he has manufactured in China and 
distributes in the United States. 

His claim to fame is that he "never 
missed a deadline." 


We congratulate Allan on his 
entry into our Columbia Nonage¬ 
narian Club. It is a distinguished 
group whose members include Bill 
Carey, Bob Kaufman, Dr. Gerald 
Klingon, Don Mankiewicz, Stew¬ 
art Mcllvennan, Dr. William Rob¬ 
bins, Donald Seligman, Dr. Fred 
Spannaus, Dr. Arthur Wellington 
and probably several others who 
have not been in touch with me or 
our Alumni Office. 

On December 30, Nicholas Cic- 
chetti '44 TC sent a long, masterfully 
written, philosophic letter, reflecting 
on his forthcoming 90th birthday 
on January 19. Nick recalled our 
freshman orientation meeting in 
McMillan Hall (now Miller Theatre) 
in 1938, when the average life expec¬ 
tancy in the United States was 64. In 


Trains Magazine published Nick Stevenson '40's 
account of his railway adventure with Bob Lubar '40. 


So far this year I have been in 
Israel and Ixtapa, Mexico, and was 
planning a Danube River cruise in 
May. But I have plenty of time to 
hear from all of you for the next 
issue. 


Melvin Hershkowitz 

22 Northern Ave. 
Northampton, MA 01060 
DrMelvin23@gmail.com 

I was pleased to have an email 
message from Allan Creeger on 
December 19 inquiring about his 
old friend, our distinguished class¬ 
mate Judge Leonard Garth (see my 
notes on Judge Garth in the Winter 
2011-12 issue). Allan celebrated his 
90th birthday on December 9 at his 
retirement community, where he 
rides around on a scooter to pursue 
his activities. He retired long ago, 
after a successful career as president 
of AArrow Rentals in Richmond, 
Va., and was recognized as a leader 
in the equipment rental industry. 
Allan earned a certificate in indus¬ 
trial administration, with distinc¬ 
tion, from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
in 1943. At Columbia, Allan, a mem¬ 
ber of TEP fraternity, won numerals 
in freshman track, was a member 
of the Columbia College Players 
and the Undergraduate Dormitory 
Council, and was manager of The 
Varsity Show. He was awarded Sil¬ 
ver and Gold Crowns for his many 
contributions to undergraduate life. 


1974, Nick traveled with his family 
to Pakistan, Afghanistan, the Kara¬ 
koram Range and Hunza, where he 
had heard there was extraordinary 
longevity in the population. His per¬ 
sonal observations did not confirm 
that rumor. 

Now, Nick has joined our afore¬ 
mentioned classmates in the Col¬ 
umbia Nonagenarian Club. At 
Columbia, Nick rowed on the 
freshman and varsity crew teams. 
He had a long career with the New 
York City Board of Education—as 
a secondary school principal, an 
educational consultant and super¬ 
intendent of schools in District 11 in 
New York state. Nick ended his let¬ 
ter with thanks to our class' pre-med 
students, who became doctors and 
thus contributed to his longevity. 

Incidentally, Nick's letter was 
written in perfectly symmetrical 
longhand, with not one irregular 
scrawl or scribble to indicate his 
chronologic age. 

Congratulations, Nick, and thank 
you for this interesting reminiscence. 

We have not heard much from 
Bill Carey recently, but I recall him 
as a prominent executive in the 
aviation insurance industry, and 
a loyal Lion, who came to all of 
our Homecoming games. He also 
entertained us with his swingy jazz 
piano at our 50th reunion at Arden 
House in 1992. 

The New York Times of January 20 
published the obituary of Dr. Elliott 
Levinthal, who died in Palo Alto, 
Calif., on January 12. Elliott, one of 
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the most brilliant members of our 
dass, had an extraordinarily varied 
and productive career as a physidst, 
inventor and engineer, and a profes¬ 
sor and dean at Stanford. 

Elliott earned an M.S. from MIT 
in 1943 and a Ph.D. from Stanford 
in 1949; there, his dissertation on 
the magnetic resonance of the 
hydrogen atom led to further work 
and a Nobel Prize for his mentor, 
Felix Bloch. Elliott then became a 
research director at Varian, where 
he developed analytical and mea¬ 
surement instruments based on his 
NMR (nuclear magnetic resonance) 
discoveries. In 1953, he established 
Levinthal Electronics Products, 
which created some of the earliest 
cardiac monitors, pacemakers 
and defibrillators. In 1961, Elliott 
returned to Stanford as a member 
of the genetics department of the 
medical school. He worked on the 
Mariner 9 Mars Orbiter and the 
Viking 1976 Lander Camera, and 
became associate dean for research 
and director of the Instrumentation 
Research Laboratory at the medical 
school. After a two-year leave to be 
director of the Defense Sciences Of¬ 


Hoffert; an obituary notice ap¬ 
peared in The New York Times on 
February 12. Paul, a retired general 
and vascular surgeon, died in Tuc¬ 
son, Ariz. He had a long and pro¬ 
ductive career on the faculty of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
working in the Bronx and Yonkers, 
N.Y., where he gave excellent care 
to his many grateful patients while 
a member of the surgical staffs at 
the Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Center, Montefiore Medical Center, 
St. Joseph's Medical Center and 
Yonkers General Hospital. 

At Columbia, where Paul was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, he found 
time between his pre-medical stud¬ 
ies to be an associate editor of the 
Columbian yearbook and co-editor 
of the Pre-Medical Journal. He also 
was active on the Debate Council 
and was a member of the 1818 
Society, Pre-Medical Society and 
Sawbones. He earned both Silver 
and Gold Crowns. Paul graduated 
in 1945 from Yale Medical School, 
where he was elected to the Alpha 
Omega Alpha honor society. Paul 
is survived by his wife, Rosolyn; 
children, Marvin, Renee and Debo¬ 


The Wall Street Journal in February published a letter 
to the editor by Edward Kalaidjian '42. 


fice at the Defense Advanced Re¬ 
search Projects Agency, he returned 
to Stanford as research professor 
in the department of mechanical 
engineering and associate dean for 
research at the engineering school. 
Elliott and his wife, Rhoda, were 
generous donors toward scholar¬ 
ships at Stanford, establishing 
the Levinthal Fellows Program in 
creative writing and additional 
scholarships in the humanities. 

This brief summary of Elliott's 
creative and productive career is a 
mere scratch on the surface of his 
extraordinary accomplishments, 
stimulated by his undergraduate 
years at Columbia and later studies 
at MIT and Stanford. 

This writer remembers Elliott as 
a friendly neighbor on the fifth floor 
of Hartley Hall in our junior year. 
He was quiet and polite, and spent 
a lot of time playing his silent piano 
keyboard in his room. Although 
he was not an active participant in 
extracurricular activities, nor was 
he later active in College alumni 
affairs, he became one of our most 
distinguished alumni of the 20th 
century. 

Elliott is survived by his wife; 
sons, David, Michael and Daniel; 
daughter, Judith Randall; and seven 
grandchildren. We send condolenc¬ 
es to his family and friends. 

With sadness and regret, I must 
also report the death of Dr. Paul 


rah; and several grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. A graveside 
service was held at the Riversville 
Cemetery in Glenville, Conn., on 
February 12. 

Paul was among the numerous 
gifted and brilliant members of our 
class. We send sincere condolences 
to his widow, children and other 
members of his family. 

I also learned that William 
Mazzarella died on January 2 in 
Oceanside, Calif. Bill served in the 
Marine Corps from 1942-56; he was 
on active duty during WWII in the 
Pacific Theatre and in the Korean 
War. He was a life insurance field 
underwriter from 1956-62, after 
which he was a revenue officer 
for the Internal Revenue Service 
until his retirement. Bill was a 
recreational hunter and a member 
of the National Rifle Association, 
the California Rifle and Pistol As¬ 
sociation and the North American 
Hunting Club. He also was a life 
member of the First Marine Divi¬ 
sion Association, the Chosin Few, 
the China Marine Association and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Several years ago. Bill corres¬ 
ponded with me and with my 
predecessor as class correspondent, 
the late Dr. Herbert Mark, sending 
us photographs of his hunting 
trophies and news of his vacation 
travels with his beloved compan¬ 
ion, Marguerite Moore. In August 


2010, Bill sent me a note about his 
participation in the 60th reunion 
of his Marine Corps unit, which 
fought in Korea in the disastrous 
retreat from the Chosin Reservoir, 
where U.S. forces sustained 12,000 
casualties. Bill survived that battle 
and at 90, on July 3,2010, he partic¬ 
ipated in the 60th reunion parade 
of "the Chosin Few" in Oceanside, 
Calif., showing his indomitable 
spirit by pushing his walker along 
the parade route until the end. 

Herb and I appreciated Bill's 
warm letters, interesting hunt¬ 
ing photographs, courage, good 
humor and loyalty to Columbia. 

Bill was predeceased by his 
wife, Rita, and daughter, Judith. 

He is survived by Marguerite; his 
children, Rita Gray, Patricia Larson 
and William; six grandchildren; 
and six great-grandchildren. We of¬ 
fer our sincere condolences to Bill's 
family as we say farewell to our 
brave and gallant classmate. (You 
can see my report about Bill in the 
November/December 2010 issue.) 

The Wall Street Journal of Febru¬ 
ary 27 published a letter to the 
editor by Edward Kalaidjian, 
retired and living in Jupiter, Fla. Ed, 
our former class president and a 
distinguished partner and maritime 
attorney with Thacher Proffitt & 
Wood, discussed the uncertain¬ 
ties and hazards inherent in any 
military responses to Iran's nuclear 
weapons program. We have not 
heard from Ed recently, so it is good 
to know he is alive, alert and prob¬ 
ably pursuing his hobby of hitting 
the little pimpled white satellite 
over the fairways, sand traps and 
water hazards of Jupiter's golf 
courses. Warm regards to Ed, and 
many thanks to him for all he has 
done for our class. 

Send me your news via email, or 
call me at home: 413-586-1517. 
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G.J. D'Angio 

Department of Radiation 
Oncology 

Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania, 

Donner 2 
3400 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 


dangio@uphs.upenn.edu 


There was a brief burst of responses 
late last year to the appeal for news 
from 1943ers. And nothing since. 
Please write and provide updates 
on your activities and those of your 


families. In fact. I'll treat to lunch 
here in Philadelphia any CC '43 
alumnus who calls or writes with 
news or who wants to talk over 
"old times." 

The winter holiday season 
came and went quietly for me. It 
is always a time to catch up with 
family members and friends. This 
year it netted some sad news, too: 
one of my three roommates from 
medical school died last July. I have 
not heard from the other two, so I 
am perhaps the only one left. 

Flappier news arrived from Ralph 
Gladstone '47, an eminent Greek 
scholar. He is well, and we had a 
nice reunion luncheon in February. 

My second son has left Scranton, 
Pa., to become rector of Trinity 
Church in Covington, Ky. Though 
I'm sorry to see him move away, 
the new appointment gives him 
an opportunity to work with a 
congregation and vestry with goals 
similar to his. 

There is more than one ecclesi¬ 
astic in the family. My grandson- 
in-law was ordained an Episcopal 
priest in January and conducted 
his first Mass the next day. His wife 
completed her studies at the same 
seminary where he matriculated 
and graduated in May. They were 
job-hunting as of this writing. 

In a little less than a year, we will 
celebrate the 70th anniversary of 
our College graduation by gather¬ 
ing on campus for Alumni Reunion 
Weekend. IFs never too early to 
save the date, so mark your calen¬ 
dars for Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 
June 2,2013. 

As always, class members are 
encouraged to join the Reunion 
Committee to help plan the week¬ 
end's events. If you're interested in 
participating, contact the appropri¬ 
ate Alumni Office staff member 
noted at the top of the column. You 
need not be in the New York area 
and can participate in meetings via 
conference call. 

More about reunion will follow in 
this column during the next year as 
well as arrive at your home via mail 
and email. To ensure that Columbia 
has your correct contact information, 
update it online (reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/alumniupdate) or call 
the Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 



Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627 


hrhl5@columbia.edu 


With no news from any of you, 
dear classmates, I am left to report 
on the only '44er with whom I had 
contact this past quarter — myself. 
In mid-February I was hit by spinal 
stenosis; my scientific understand¬ 
ing of this is low but it seems to be 
a narrowing of the left spinal chan- 
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nel, leaving little room for nerve 
signals to go through. In any case, 
it severely limited my mobility and 
left me largely house- and even 
room-bound. There's been some 
improvement and optimistically I 
look forward to once again being a 
carefree youngster in his late 80s or 
early 90s. 

I'll try to hang in there as your 
class correspondent but I'm totally 
dependent on your feeding me 
material. So please, don't hold 
back. Let your old friends and the 
rest of the Columbia community 
share your joys and, if need be, 
sympathize with your sorrows. 

The address is at the top of this 
column. Plain old phone will do 
(201-750-7770), or write or email, 
but do let's hear from you. 


"commode commando." 

Jack then went to Long Island 
Medical College (now SUNY 
Downstate Medical Center) and 
became an internist specializing in 
pulmonary function. As a reserve, 
he was called up during the 
Korean War, but was lucky enough 
to be stationed in Alaska. That 
was before Alaskan statehood, so 
it made him a veteran of foreign 
wars. He is retired now, if you can 
say someone is retired when they 
actually do lots of charity work in 
a free clinic. 


percent). Science, engineering, law 
and the arts constitute the balance 
in smaller numbers. 

Four of every five '46ers are 
married, which at our stage of life 
I find an unexpected but happy 
statistic. On average we have two 
children and three grandchildren. 
Howard Cohen wins the Grand¬ 
father Cup with 11, and the Great- 
Grandfather Cup is shared by Larry 
Jukofsky (four) and Paul Rotondi 
(two). 

Regarding state of health, 76 per¬ 
cent reported being in excellent or 


Dr. Albert Beasley '45 retired from a pediatric prac¬ 
tice after 49 years but still attends grand rounds. 


Enoch Callaway 

87 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920-2223 
enoch.callaway@ucsf.edu 

I reached Dr. Albert Beasley by 
phone, and he sounded in good 
spirits. He has retired from a pediat¬ 
ric practice after 49 years, although 
he does some charity work, attends 
grand rounds and generally keeps 
abreast of his field. He spends a 
great deal of time at Earthplace 
(The Nature Discovery Center) in 
Westport, Conn. He is on the Board 
of Trustees and has developed the 
"Green Earth Series" presentations 
to help those in our communities 
learn what has to be done to save 
our environment, our habitat and 
our world. His wife, Janet, also is 
involved with Earthplace and is an 
animal rights advocate. His son, 
Scott '72, a graduate of the Yale 
University School of Medicine, is a 
neonatologist in Los Angeles. His 
daughter, Jean, a graduate of Prince¬ 
ton, is an attorney, also in L.A. 

Albert plays the guitar, although 
he says he doesn't practice enough, 
and spends time in various ways 
on computers. He also is involved 
in an organization called RODEO 
(Retired Older Doctors Eating Out), 
which now has chapters in south¬ 
ern California. Dr. Jack Falsone 
is a member, too, and Albert has 
enjoyed reconnecting with him. 

Speaking of Jack, he and I 
touched base as well. He had just 
come from visiting his wife, Anna, 
who lives in a nursing home; she 
has had some strokes and also 
suffers from Alzheimer's. He says 
she was a raven-haired beauty, 
and now is a white-haired beauty, 
but only sometimes can he get her 
to smile. Like many of us. Jack's 
college days were truncated by the 
war. After graduating, he was hur¬ 
ried into basic training and then 
sent to spend time in a hospital 
where, as he puts it, he was a 


Jack commuted during college, 
and he was very involved with 
the fencing team; he recalls being 
exhausted by the time he finally 
got home in the evenings after 
practice. He also remembers one 
time when Giorgio Santelli was 
instructing him on fencing with the 
saber. Jack was having great dif¬ 
ficulty defending himself against 
the coach's attacks, when the coach 
suddenly stopped. "Falsone," he 
said, "that's not a fencing position. 
That is a toilet position!" 

I am sorry to report news of two 
deaths (with details to be published 
later). Robert Hehn of Yonkers, 
N.Y., died on September 18, and 
Eric Jenett of Houston died on 
October 20. 

On the other hand, I am pleased 
to announce the publication of my 
second non-technical book. The first. 
Asylum, A Mid-Century Madhouse 
and Its Lessons About Our Mentally III 
Today, received honorable mention 
at the New England Book Fair. 

My new one. The Mating Flower: A 
Botanical Murder Mystery, can be 
purchased at matingflower.com. 


Bernard Sunshine 

165 W. 66th St., Apt. 12G 
New York, NY 10023 
bsimsl@gmail.com 

The 65th anniversary year of the 
Class of 1946 brought interesting 
and sometimes telling responses 
to the survey that I distributed to 
everyone. I would have loved a 100 
percent response rate but realisti¬ 
cally knew it would not be so. That 
said, we had about a 17 percent 
response rate, which people in the 
direct mail business tell me is pretty 
good. I thank all who took the time 
to reply. These are the compiled 
results. 

Personal: Careers in medicine 
dominate the class profile (47 
percent), followed by business 
(18 percent) and academia (15 




good health. In an earlier column, 
Alan Berman reported that, based 
on current American mortality 
tables, our class has outdistanced 
the tables for survivors. This seems 
reflected in the above statistic. 

Columbia: To the question, "Was 
Columbia your first choice?" all but 
two responded in the affirmative. 
And one of the no's, Niel Wald, 
said it would be his first choice if 
he were applying to schools now. 
Gerard Jegge commented that he 
applied to no other school. All but 
one said they would choose Co¬ 
lumbia again. One reply added that 
Columbia was "probably the most 
important thing that happened to 
me." Perceptions about Columbia 
today were overwhelmingly favor¬ 
able though not universally so. One 
comment: "Too liberal." 

We did not do too well with our 
progeny at Columbia. Only about 
one-third of responders have child¬ 
ren or grandchildren who attended. 

To the question, "What were the 
most important influences on your 
Columbia experience?" the two 
most often dted were extraordinary 
faculty (also characterized as "bril¬ 
liant teachers" and "distinguished 
professors") and classmates. The 
Humanities and Contemporary 
Civilization classes were dted 
almost as often and may also have 
been what dassmates were thinking 
of when they answered "faculty." 
Many responders listed the names 
of professors, perhaps in a way 
paying personal tribute to legends 
of academia. 

Most important issues confront¬ 
ing us: In order of the frequency 
with which they were mentioned, 
issues dted were 1) the economy, 
characterized variously as "unem¬ 
ployment," "loss of manufactur¬ 
ing" and "global instability"; 2) 
inequalities of rich and poor, also 
described as "threat of a permanent 
underdass"; 3) paralysis of the 
political system; and 4) terrorism 
and rogue states. 


A warm welcome to Larry Ross, 
who asked to be affiliated with our 
dass. We are delighted. 

I also have received many 
interesting communications from 
classmates, which I will share in 
the next issue. Now, I suggest you 
turn to the '71 Class Notes for the 
Lloyd Emanuel '71 piece. Lloyd is 
well known to tennis buffs in our 
class, as he captained Columbia's 
varsity tennis team. 


Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
cct@columbia.edu 

By the time you read this column, 
the Class of 1947's 65th reunion 
will have passed. Columbia College 
Today hopes that everyone who 
turned out had a wonderful time, 
and encourages attendees to write 
and tell us about everything that 
happened during the weekend: 
events attended, old friends met, 
reminiscences had. We want to 
include a full report in the Fall 
issue! Please send your reunion 
news — and / or your life updates, 
in general — to CCT at the postal 
or email address at the top of the 
column, or via CCT' s easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. 

We also continue to seek a class 
correspondent to write this col¬ 
umn. If you are interested, please 
contact Alexis Tonti '11 Arts, man¬ 
aging editor: alt2129@columbia. 
edu or 212-851-7485. 
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Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
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Dr. Robert B. Mellins, professor 
emeritus of pediatrics and special 
lecturer at Columbia University 
Medical Center/NewYork Presbyte¬ 
rian, recently completed three years 
as president of the Louis August 
Jonas Foundation. The foundation 
sponsors Camp Rising Sun, a full 
scholarship international summer 
leadership program for teenagers 
selected for their intellect, character 
and leadership potential ("creating 
a better world tomorrow by inspir¬ 
ing young leaders today"). Robert 
also shares, "On June 12,1 will be 
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honored as 'Physician of the Year' 
at the annual dinner of the Society 
of Practitioners of the Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center." 

Marshall W. Mount writes: "I 
teach 'History of African Art' at 
NYU's College of Arts and Science 
in the fall semester and at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
(SUNY) in the spring semester. My 
teaching-related travels this year 
have included Ghana, Togo and 
Benin (in January) and Namibia 
(this summer)." 

Also sharing news is David N. 
Brainin: "I formally retired from 
the practice of law as of my 87th 
birthday on April 19. I'm doing a 
limited amount of arbitration and 
mediation, as a neutral. I live in 
Spuyten Duyvil, the Bronx, with 
Serna, my wife of nearly 49 years. 
We're a 'his, hers and ours' family, 
with five children, nine grandchil¬ 
dren and seven great-grandchil¬ 
dren, scattered from Puerto Rico to 
Florida; from Aurora, Ill., to Austin; 
from Los Angeles and the Bay Area 
to NYC. I've enjoyed reading about 
classmates and contemporaries in 
Class Notes." 


John Zanders writes: "I am 86 
and for that age am in reasonably 
sound health. Minor problems, of 
course, but my physicians assure 
me I'm in good shape and should 
continue to do well. Who knows? 
I'm trying. 

"I stay busy, mostly with jewelry¬ 
making and metal-smithing. Among 
other things, I still do some coin 
trading. I work in gold and silver, 
but as of late I have been doing 
larger items in copper, which, after 
shaping, I then enamel. 

"A number of years ago I was 
active as a coin and currency dealer 
(collectibles). I'm active in three 
local coin clubs. 

"I have fond memories of my 
years at CC. For a time I lived in 
Livingston Hall, later moving into 
a variety of rented rooms near 
campus. I had a somewhat limited 
group of friends while at CC, prob¬ 
ably because my interests were 
esoteric at that time, i.e., Chinese 
language and culture. 

"If there is anyone reading this 
whom I knew at that time, feel free 
to contact me: 713-729-3330." 

Fully retired is Tom Colven. "I 
have lived at the beach in Emerald 
Isle, N.C., since 1985. The highlight 
of my year is to have my four sons, 
their wives and 11 grandchildren 
visit for 'Beach Week,' usually in 


July," Tom writes. "My wife, Bar¬ 
bara, and I play duplicate bridge 
five days a week. In fact, I am fire 
director of two of those games. 
Otherwise, we live a quiet life." 

Robert Weaver shares, "I doubt 
that there are any alumni who 
remember me. My wife, Norma, 
and I have moved into a retirement 
home, Treyton Oak Towers, 211 Oak 
St., Apt. 1106, Louisville, KY 40203. 
Email address is rweaver8514@ 
insightbb.com. We would greatly 
enjoy hearing from any classmate. 

I am the general editor of the 
Monuments of Tuscan Music. I 
hope Volume Five, a collection of 
18th-century motets prepared by 
John Karr Ph.D., will be published 
by June of this year." 

Larry Spelman and his wife, 
Dorothy, live in Sarasota, Fla. He 
writes, "I used to practice law in 
both New York and Florida. For 
the last few years I did voluntary 
work, but I am now retired com¬ 
pletely. Some years ago I started 
playing a four-string tenor banjo 
and I now am a member of the 
Gulf Coast Banjo Society of Florida. 
We (about 40 of us) play every 


Thursday during the day in Venice, 
Fla., from October through May. 
None of that bluegrass stuff but all 
the old songs that our parents and 
we sang as kids. 

"If any classmates are in this 
area of Florida on such a Thursday, 
please contact me (lardor520@com 
cast.net) and attend our session (we 
get a large audience); the hot dog, 
hamburger, cheeseburger and beer 
or other drink for you and your 
spouse or significant or insignificant 
other are on me. ITs outdoors, it's a 
dive and it's a lot of fun." 

Dr. Frank Newmark '53 P&S 
checked in: "Since retiring from 
the practice of medicine in 2000, 

I have done volunteer work for 
a community agency, written a 
biography of a WWII hero and 
humanist, Bernard Englander, and 
traveled over a good part of the 
world helping my wife, author Elle 
Newmark, research her novels. 

She recently passed away and I am 
involved in promoting humanism 
in San Diego and nationally." 

"I was a transfer student to 
Columbia College after 3Vi years 
in the Army Air Corps and I took 
mostly graduate courses in politics, 
so that I didn't get to know many 
classmates. I'm afraid," writes 
John Cooper. "In my senior year, 

I wrote a novel. The Gesture, that 


got me a full-page review in Time 
and three months of fame that I 
was too young to handle. I didn't 
go on writing but used the rest of 
my GI Bill to get a degree from 
New York Law School. Eventually, 
with my wife and three children, I 
moved to Colorado Springs, where 
I practiced law and was assistant 
general counsel of Holly Sugar 
Corp., which was headquartered 
there, and my wife taught in the 
public school system. After we re¬ 
tired, we lived in Belfast for a year 
(during 'the Troubles'), where she 
was a Fulbright exchange teacher; 
later we both taught E.S.L. in 
Czechoslovakia with Education for 
Democracy after the Soviets left. 

We retired in Santa Fe and Tucson, 
where we now live. 

"Much of this is reflected in a 
collection of stories that I have 
written and posted on my website, 
'John Cobb Cooper, Kinder, Gen¬ 
tler Wars.' You can download it 
without charge at johncobbcooper. 
com, username: jccguest@123mail. 
org and password: 71wkpauG." 

Dr. Richard J. Calame shares, 
"I've been retired from medical 
practice for almost 16 years, and my 
wife and I divide our time between 
Vero Beach, Fla., and Hingham, 
Mass. A little golf, a little painting 
and generally enjoying the scenery." 

For those who missed the men¬ 
tion of Merrill Brockway's recent 
memoir. Surprise Was My Teacher: 
Memories and Confessions of a Televi¬ 
sion Producer/Director Who Came of 
Age During Television's Adolescence, 
in CCT's Spring 2012 Bookshelf, 
he wants classmates to know it 
is available on Amazon and has 
been described on that site as such: 
"As both a producer and direc¬ 
tor, Merrill Brockway pioneered 
dance on television on the Emmy 
Award-winning PBS series. Dance 
in America. Through this series and 
CBS' Camera 3, Brockway brought 
the performing arts to the 'vast 
wasteland' of television in its early 
years. Working with the greatest 
artists of the day ... Brockway 
brought high art into the homes of 
the average American." 

Sylvain Bromberger writes: 

"I retired a number of years ago 
as professor emeritus from the 
MTT Department of Linguistics & 
Philosophy, which I joined in 1965, 
but I still have my comer there and 
go in regularly. Though officially 
a professor of philosophy, I have 
taught and directed dissertations 
in both areas and continue to 
work on issues that overlap both 
fields, such as the foundations of 
phonology. The most recent Journal 
of Philosophy, which is published 
by Columbia, has a piece by me on 
some aspects of all this. I recom¬ 
mend it, like my others, if you have 
insomnia. 


Larry Spelman '48 started playing a four-string tenor 
banjo and is now a member of the Gulf Coast Banjo 
Society of Florida. 


"I am still married to Nancy 
(almost 64 years!). We moved a few 
years ago from our big house in 
Newton to a condo in Cambridge, 
walking distance from Harvard 
and not very far from MIT. Perfect. 

I have a step-grandson who is a 
practicing lawyer and two grand¬ 
daughters, ages 7 and 8. One of 
our sons married a doctor. I am 
very proud of that. I am fairly 
active with the Sousa Mendes 
Foundation, which is dedicated to 
the memory of Aristides de Sousa 
Mendes, a Portuguese consul 
who saved my immediate family, 
including myself, during WWII. 

"So life is still good, much better 
than I had expected for this age. 
Columbia feels like a previous life." 

Dick Hyman wrote to wish ev¬ 
eryone well and let the class know 
he is still concertizing and compos¬ 
ing. His schedule is under "Events" 
on his website: dickhyman.com. 

In a little less than a year, the 
Class of 1948 will celebrate the 65th 
anniversary of its College gradu¬ 
ation by gathering on campus at 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. Mark 
your calendar for Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2,2013. To ensure 
that Columbia can get in touch 
with you about the event, please 
update your contact information 
online (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu/alumniupdate) or call the 
Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 

Class members are encouraged 
to join the Reunion Committee to 
help plan the weekend's events 
and to reach out to classmates 
for gifts to the Columbia College 
Fund in honor of reunion. If you're 
interested in participating, contact 
the appropriate Alumni Office 
staff member noted at the top of 
the column. You need not be in the 
New York area and can participate 
in meetings via conference call. 

Thank you to all who shared 
news with CCT. The Class of 1948 
still is in need of a class correspon¬ 
dent to write this column. If you 
are interested, please contact Alexis 
Tonti '11 Arts, managing editor: 
alt2129@columbia.edu or 212- 
851-7485. In the meantime, please 
send updates to CCT at the postal 
or email address at the top of the 
column, or via CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct / submit_dass_note. 


John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11235 
wudchpr@gmail.com 

While the past few months have 
seen very little news from class¬ 
mates, there is a note from Camp¬ 
bell Geeslin, a hitherto unheard- 
from quarter. 

Noting the appearance of a film 
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version of Coriolanus last Decem¬ 
ber, Campbell asked if I was in the 
Columbia Players production of 
that show all those years ago. He 
notes that he "thinks" he remem¬ 
bers yours truly in a costume — a 
toga he describes as "brown tow- 
sack material." 

I must correct Campbell; I did 
not appear in the play. As I recall, it 
was staged in our senior year, and 
in the title role was Dolph Sweet, 
who went on to a successful career 
as an actor and departed this 
earthly stage far too soon. 

This reminder brought forth 
a flood of memories for your 
correspondent. Dolph was one 
of my closest friends through our 
undergraduate years. He was a 
fascinating man with a remarkable 
history. After high school he went 
to work driving a Drake's bakery 
truck. He played semi-professional 
football and then WWII found him 
in the Air Force. A bombardier, he 
trained for that very special sortie, 
the bombing of the Ploesti oil fields 
known as Operation Tidal Wave. 

It was a "low-level" bombing run, 
and the timing of bombs dropped 
by a plane some minutes ahead was 
faulty; they exploded as Dolph flew 
over, and he spent the entire balance 
of the war in a prison camp. 

The G.I. bill brought Dolph to 
Columbia, where he was an extraor¬ 
dinary student of English literature 
and, during his senior year, wrote a 
brilliant and poetic play recount¬ 
ing his prison camp years. It was 
optioned for Broadway but never 
produced. I was one of the first to 
read it and the memory is as dear as 
if the manuscript were in my hands 
today. It was tilled Trumpet Makes 
No Sound. 

Thank you, Campbell, for this 
trip down memory lane. 

Let's here from more of you, 
friends. Enjoy the summer. 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 10567 
mapal@bestweb.net 

Dr. Martin Duke is retired from the 
practice of cardiology but stays ac¬ 
tive in the medical field as a writer 
and editor of medical literature. 

His most recent project was editing 
Reflections on Medicine: Essays by 
Robert U. Massey, M.D., a collec¬ 
tion of 70 essays written by the late 
Massey, which Martin organized 
and adapted into book format. The 
book is available in bookstores, on¬ 
line (email to university.press.new. 
england@dartmouth.edu) and by 
phone, 800-421-1561. 

Martin is on the editorial board 
of Connecticut Medicine, the journal 
of the Connecticut State Medical 
Sotiety, for which he contributes 



and reviews articles. 

Earlier this year. Jack Noonan 
received a memento of his service 
with the Army in WWII. The Philip¬ 
pine Consul General to New York 
presented to him and other veterans 
the Philippines Certificate of Honor 
in recognition of their service in 
liberating the islands from Japanese 
occupation. The certificates were 
awarded at a luncheon commemo¬ 
rating the release of more than 2,400 
civilian prisoners from the Los 
Banos prison camp, behind enemy 
lines, an event reported in a previ¬ 
ous Class Notes column. 

Jack, who still is engaged full¬ 
time as a U.S. administrative law 
judge in New York City, has joined 
a group of veterans of the 11th 
Airborne Division on a mission to 
find and bring home the remains of 
one of their comrades who was re¬ 
ported killed in action on Luzon but 
whose final resting place remains 
a mystery. "Even though it's 67 
years later," Jack says, "we will do 
everything in our power to bring a 
fellow member home." Jack was ac¬ 
companied at the awards ceremony 
by his wife, Eileen, granddaughters 
Kelly and Meghan Felter, and Phil 
Bergovoy and his wife, Hindy. 

Gerry Weissmann is "still hang¬ 
ing in there" as director of the Bio¬ 
technology Study Center of the NYU 
School of Medicine, where he also 
is research professor of medicine. In 
addition, he has been editor-in-chief 
of The FASEB Journal, the most-dted 
journal in biology, for five years. 

With all that, Gerry has published 
his 10th book of essays, Epigenetics 
in the Age of Twitter: Pop Culture and 
Modem Science. (Epigenetics attempts 
to explain how our genes respond to 
our environment.) University Profes¬ 
sor Eric Kandel, a neurophysiologist 
and recipient of the 2000 Nobel 
Prize, said of the book: "A joy for the 
heart and instructive for the mind." 
The book is available in bookstores; 
additional information is available at 
blpress.org. 

Sadly, we report the death of 
Jay Poust of New York City on 
February 4. 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@verizon.net 


In early March, tensions between 
Barnard and Columbia were bub¬ 
bling up over the offer by President 
Barack Obama '83 to give the 
2012 Commencement address at 
Barnard on May 14. Thankfully, 
the simmering resentments have 
calmed since then, and as of this 
writing the President was sched¬ 
uled to speak. 

The New York Times, in a sidebar 
to its online coverage of the ker¬ 


fuffle, related the following local 
legend: "Alma Mater is the statue in 
front of Columbia's Low Memorial 
Library. An owl is hidden in the 
folds of Alma Mater's robes. Accord¬ 
ing to this legend the first student 
of each College class to find the owl 
would graduate as the valedictorian 
and marry a Barnard woman (back 
when the College was all-male)." 

Here is my question: Who was 
the valedictorian of the Class of 1951 
and did he take a Barnard bride? 

Jim Lowe and Leonard Stoehr 
have done a magnificent job in 
keeping the NROTC graduates in 
our class active and together. Re¬ 
cently, Jim spoke to Tex McNallen 
about a 67th NROTC reunion to 
take place in Arizona in fall 2013. 
NROTC alumni should keep in 
touch with Len (434-985-8315) and 
be sure he has your latest email 
and telephone information in his 
file — especially Warren Wana- 
maker! Where are you. Jack? 

By the way, Len and his wife, 

Jan, attended the memorial service 
for John James Evans. Jim died in 
early March. He had retired as a 
systems analyst for Morale Space 
Systems in McLean, Va., and held 
the rank of lieutenant commander 
in the Navy. 

Walter G. Berghahn '52E died in 
February following complications 
from surgery. After earning a B.A. 
from the College he earned a B.S. 
from Engineering. Walter had a 
long career with GE and retired as a 
v.p. of manufacturing in the Polaris 
missile program. 

Ernest H. Von Nardroff Ph.D. 

'66 GSAS in a recent note indicated, 
"Nothing momentous to report; life 
is just a time of contentment." He 
stopped teaching in 1992, conclud¬ 
ing his career as a professor of 
German. He now resides in Morris I 


Plains, N.J. 

Ted Bihuniak is not enjoying the 
same contentment. What happened? 
After getting plenty of parachute 
training with the Air Force in B-29s, 
Ted fell off a ladder last winter while 
trimming tree branches without 
wearing his chute. Fortunately, 
successful surgery repaired his 
shoulder and he is back to enjoying 
life with his wife, Marilyn, children 
and grandchildren. Ted retired 
from Union Carbide, now a part of 
Dow Chemicals, in 1991. He had 
numerous assignments in plastics 
and chemicals, which took him to 
Panama, Brazil and Austria, and 
he's followed up that career by 
starting his own consulting business, 
which keeps him in touch with the 
industry. The Bihuniaks live in Wil¬ 
ton, Conn., and hope at least one of 
their progeny will attend Columbia 
College. 

Donald A. Beattie has written 
a new book. No Stone Unturned: A 
Life Without Bounds-, check Amazon 
for ordering details. Autobiograph¬ 
ical in nature, the book includes 
previously unreported tales of days 
at Columbia College. Don previ¬ 
ously authored Taking Science to the 
Moon and ISScapades: The Crippling 
of America's Space Program. Many of 
his articles have been published in 
professional magazines including 
Spaceflight, the British Interplan¬ 
etary Space Society's monthly. A 
Navy pilot during the Korean War, 
Don has attended a number of re¬ 
unions of his squadron, VS-30. He 
also attended the 40th anniversary 
of the first Apollo lunar rover and 
the 100th anniversary of naval 
aviation in Pensacola, Fla. Quoting 
Don, his main job now is to hang 
out at home and keep his wife, 

Ann, happy. 

Do our classmates read Columbia 
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College Today ? Yes, they do! Frederick 
C. Stark Jr. wrote a letter to the edi¬ 
tor, published in the Fall 2011 issue, 
congratulating Ted Graske '59 for his 
efforts to both establish a war memo¬ 
rial at Columbia to honor those 
alumni who had been killed during 
wars engaging U.S. armed forces 
and to bring ROTC back to Co¬ 
lumbia. Fred worked for the Social 
Security Administration as a claims 
representative, disability examiner 
and policy specialist, after which he 
became a program analyst for what 
was then called the Health Care 
Financing Administration, which 
administers Medicare and Medicaid. 
Quoting Fred, "It gave me great 
satisfaction to have been involved in 
helping 40 million people to attain a 
good measure of economic security." 

Fred's wife, Margaret, died three 
years ago and he has since moved 
to Abingdon, Md., to be close to his 
son and daughter-in-law. 

Dr. Jay Lefer had his letter to 
the editor published in the Winter 
2011-12 issue. Jay took issue with 
Dr. Samuel Salamon '74 for his 
espousing the philippic that the 
United States is the mecca of medi¬ 
cine. Citing examples of treatment 
for patients in Belgium and the 
development of insulin in Canada, 
Jay concluded that one needs only 
to take a trip to France, Germany 
and Switzerland to experience real 
medicine dedicated to the ill. 

Please give your Class Notes 
writer some feedback about your 
experience with receiving an email 
with links to the online version of 
CCT (college.columbia.edu/ cct) as 
opposed to hard copy. [Editor's note: 
Both are available to domestic read¬ 
ers. Overseas readers may request 
hard copy.] I'm interested to hear 
what you think. Meanwhile, keep 
in touch with news about recent 
activities and contacts with our 
classmates. 


Sidney Prager 

20 Como Ct. 

Manchester, NJ 08759 
sidmax9@aol.com 

The earth rotates and the years go 
by — 60 since we graduated from 
the College, as those of us who 
recently celebrated reunion know. 

A full recap from the weekend will 
appear in the Fall column. In the 
meantime, consider that the passage 
of time is one of the few constants in 
life. Another constant: We all share 
this same space vehicle. The world 
always seems to be a dangerous 
place with potential catastrophes 
around every comer. This is not a 
new phenomenon. All of history 
tells the same story of hostility, 
threats, war and destruction. On 
an individual level, a person can be 
good, kind, giving and pure. On a 


societal level the picture shifts too 
often to self-interest and power. 

Why is that the way it is? We could 
answer, "It is what it is," and be 
correct with that summation. In any 
event, it may be the only possible 
answer we can formulate. 

Bob Kandel, who as of this 
writing hoped to see everyone at 
reunion, sends the following: "My 
wife, Evelyn, and I recently cele¬ 
brated our 51st anniversary. It was 
much quieter than last year (our 
50th), when the festivities lasted for 
two days. We have four grandsons, 
and the oldest will start college in 
the fall. We must be having fun be¬ 
cause the time is flying. We slowed 
down a bit with some illness in the 
family, but we are going to pick 
ourselves up and start going again. 
We plan to travel to Philadelphia 
to see the Van Gogh exhibit at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
then, in the summer, we will be off 
to Scotland to see Evelyn's family." 

Dr. N. David Charkes reports, 
"My career was spent in the prac¬ 
tice of nuclear medicine (the use of 
radioisotopes in medical diagno¬ 
sis and treatment), from which I 
mostly retired at 65. However, I've 
continued to do biomedical re¬ 


"looking forward to renewing 
friendships and making new ones 
at reunion." Let's hope he was suc¬ 
cessful! Perhaps he'll send another 
update. 

Bruce Biavati reports, "It's been 
60 years since I received my B.A. 
from the College. I began working 
toward a Ph.D. in physics and, while 
getting my course requirements 
done, I worked at Lamont geophysi¬ 
cal labs and at Hudson Laboratories. 
(This took me into the North Atlantic 
doing research in underwater sound 
for the Navy.) Along the way I met 
Marion Hamann, a physics Ph.D. 
candidate from Barnard. We married 
at Earl Hall in 1954 and went on to 
receive our degrees. My Ph.D. is in 
low temperature physics with Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Boorse and Marion's 
is in nuclear physics with Chien- 
ShiungWuPhD. 

"After receiving our degrees we 
went to the radiological research labs 
at the Columbia University Medi¬ 
cal Center, where we studied the 
interaction of radiation and tissue. 

I was appointed assistant professor 
in 1964. We remained there until 
the birth of the first of our two sons. 
Marion retired to raise the boys, and 
I went to work for Computer Ap¬ 


Motors boardroom and finance 
boardroom, a control system for a 
nationwide fiber optic video carri¬ 
er, designs for 'one-armed bandits' 
(slot machines) in Las Vegas and 
flight system controls. My ability to 
contribute in these vastly different 
fields is a tribute to the training I 
received in graduate school, where 
my abilities were expanded by 
Professors Boorse and Quimby of 
the physics department." 

Dr. John R. Benfield writes, "In 
1951,1 should perhaps have stayed 
at Columbia instead of moving 
on after only three years. I had 
seen much of the United States 
while accompanying my father on 
his military assignments (before 
his overseas service), and I had 
developed a love of California but 
New York City was my home and 
my dream was to proceed to P&S. 

I was told that my P&S admission 
would need to be deferred until I 
completed my fourth year at the 
College. The University of Chicago 
School of Medicine (now the Pritz- 
ker School of Medicine), however, 
offered me admission without 
completion of the fourth year, and I 
decided to go. 

"The difficult decision to go to 
Chicago changed the course of my 
life. I stayed there 13 years, eventu¬ 
ally achieving a coveted junior fac¬ 
ulty position and finding my wife, 
Joyce. (She was bom and raised 
in Chicago, and graduated from 
Northwestern with a postgradu¬ 
ate degree from Chicago.) She had 
vowed not to marry a doctor and 
never to leave Chicago, but I fortu¬ 
nately convinced her to become the 
superb mother of our three children 
and to accompany me to Madison, 
Wis., and to California. Her un¬ 
timely death in 2003 parted us, but 
our children and six grandchildren 
carry our family tradition forward. 

"Chicago's School of Medicine 
was remarkable. As an expression 
of its emphasis on research and 
academia, and the ongoing bond 
between medicine and basic sci¬ 
ence, the medical school was (and 
is) part of the Biological Sciences 
Division. All of the faculty, includ¬ 
ing clinicians, served full-time, 
and the clear emphasis was upon 
educating academicians. I loved it. 
My research career began during 
my first year in the physiology 
laboratory of thoracic surgery, and 
it might be argued that I never left 
it. Now, the annual John and Joyce 
Benfield Visiting Professorship in 
Thoracic Surgery emphasizes tran¬ 
sitional research and education. 

"Military service in Korea taught 
me more than I had anticipated, 
even though it was a disappoint¬ 
ment when I was not deployed to 
Europe. I was the commanding of¬ 
ficer of the 44th Mobile Army Surgi¬ 
cal Hospital after most of the active 


The Philippine Consul General to New York pre¬ 
sented Jack Noonan '50 and other WWII veterans the 
Philippines Certificate of Honor. 


search, mostly directed to problems 
requiring mathematical modeling 
and computer simulation. This 
continues to be a fruitful avenue for 
the remaining neurons upstairs, and 
I still have a drawer of papers to get 
to before the final trumpet call. 

"So, consider this a follow-up 
to my letter of about 15 years ago, 
in which I reported having just 
climbed Mount Washington for 
the 11th time (having only started 
when I was 53). Well, what with a 
change in my health, progressively 
bum knees and advancing middle 
age (ha!), I quit while I was ahead 
and applied myself to woodwork¬ 
ing, piano-playing, museum-going 
and, yes, knocking out the medical 
research papers the world seemed 
to be crying for. One of my best 
moves was reconnecting with Nor¬ 
man Krasnow; we get together for 
artsy days every once in a while, 
sometimes in New York and some¬ 
times here in Philly. 

"I'm still married to the lovely 
Nancy Amsterdam '53 Barnard. 
Our Columbia family includes not 
only son Evan '82 and daughter 
Susan '83L but also Evan's wife, 
Juli '88 Barnard, '08J. Can you top 
that?" 

As of this writing, David was 


plications (a company that ran the 
NASA computer facility at Colum¬ 
bia). When Computer Applications 
went bankrupt in 1968, three of us 
formed what became a successful 
computer company, Dubner Com¬ 
puter Systems. We created advance 
real time computer systems and 
developed new graphic techniques 
that are still in use. 

"We did extensive work for ABC 
Television and although my interac¬ 
tion with ABC Sports was long, I 
don't believe that Roone Arledge 
ever realized that we were class¬ 
mates. In 1982,1 began activities as 
a private consultant and worked in 
Great Britain. There were long-term 
consulting commitments with Tech- 
nicon in Westchester, N.Y.; Williams 
Communications in Tulsa, Okla.; BE 
Aerospace in California; and Allied 
Gaming in Las Vegas. After 18 years 
as a consultant I retired in 2000.1 
now am happily watching my three 
granddaughters grow up. One of 
them is on crew at her high school, 
copying my 1949 freshman crew 
experience at the College. Time sure 
does pass quickly. 

"Through the years I consulted 
on security systems, blood analysis 
systems, back office broker sys¬ 
tems, automating the General 
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fighting had stopped. I gained new 
respect for most (almost all) career 
military officers and made lifelong 
friends in Japan when I presented 
my first paper to the Japanese 
Association for Thoracic Surgery 
in Kanazawa. In retrospect, my de¬ 
ployment to Asia opened avenues I 
otherwise might not have known. 

"When I returned to U of C, 

I became one of the first lung 
transplantation research workers. 
What a privilege it is to have seen 
my research dream of the 1950s 
and 1960s become a clinical reality. 
Successful lung transplantation is 
now giving new, good-quality life 
to respiratory cripples worldwide. 

"After three interesting and 
good years as assistant professor at 
the University of Wisconsin, I was 
delighted to move to UCLA where, 
in 1971, the students honored me 
with the Golden Apple Award for 
the best teacher in the School of 
Medicine. I became the James Utley 
Professor and chairman of the Divi¬ 
sion of Surgery at Boston University 
in 1977, but that did not last because 
of academic politics. My family and 
my laboratory were still at UCLA. 
When I returned, I thought a respite 
from full-time academics was in 
order. I converted my academic 
appointment to a clinical one and 
entered independent practice with 
a Chicago classmate. Independent 
practice was an excellent experi¬ 
ence, but I missed the academic 
environment. 

"In 19791 wrote A Dual Perspec¬ 
tive of University and Independent 
Practice and a Proposal for Renaissance 
ofPreceptorships as an expression of 
my belief that community practice 
had much to offer for undergraduate 
and postgraduate medical students. 

I returned to full-time academia, 
remaining clinically active, and I was 
fortunate to have 22 years of uninter¬ 
rupted NIH support for my research 
and teaching. I now am professor 
emeritus, still teaching at UCLA. 
However, I now have the luxury 
of doing only what I wish to do. A 
course I would like to teach might 
be titled 'Manners and Realities in 
the Practice of Medidne.' Many 
talented and experienced medical 
practitioners gladly would share 
their experiences with students, 
interns and residents, and such a 
course might help to resume and to 
preserve personal doctor-patient re¬ 
lationships and to resist the takeover 
of corporate, insurance company- 
driven medicine. The doctor-patient 
relationship and patients' access to 
doctors engender mutual trust, and 
trust is needed when illness strikes. 

"My peers have rewarded me 
with a number of honors, includ¬ 
ing for my service as director of 
the American Board of Thoracic 
Surgery, as president of the Society 
of Thoracic Surgeons (largest in the 
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world) and as the honored guest of 
The Japanese Association for Tho¬ 
racic Surgery and of the European 
Association for Cardio-Thoracic 
Surgery. 

"EACTS asked me to speak 
about the 'language of science' in 
2000.1 agreed to the topic only after 
consultation with the chairman of 
UCLA's Department of Linguis¬ 
tics, who encouraged the applied 
linguistic project I had in mind 
and connected me with a vigorous 
young linguist who joined me as 
investigator and coauthor. This led 
to a decade of work with colleagues 
in the University of Michigan's Eng¬ 
lish Language Institute, to develop 
programs in English for medical 
purposes. Much work along these 
lines remains to be done. 

"On a personal note, I am thank¬ 
ful to the United States for the 
opportunities that I, a refugee who 
was bom in Vienna, have had. My 
family escaped the Holocaust in 
1938 when they had the courage to 
leave Austria for a purported vaca¬ 
tion. Instead of returning to Aus¬ 
tria, we moved to New York City, 
essentially penniless. My father 
died during WWII while serving 
in the Army's China-Burma-India 
Theater. He was too old to be 
drafted but not too old to volunteer 
so as to show his gratitude to the 
U.S. I have reclaimed my EU (Aus¬ 
trian) citizenship to be able to vote 
against fascism, and I do so. Last 
July, I swam in the 13th European 
Maccabi Games in Vienna, where 
my aunt had been the Austrian 
breaststroke champion and part 
of Austria's Olympic swim team 
in 1932. The organizers suggested 
that I be part of the Austrian team, 
but I declined, saying that I am 
alive because I am an American. 

I swam five events (two bronze 
medals) as part of Team USA, 
as a symbol of my opposition to 
fascism." 

Your reporter thanks you for 
your contributions, and wishes 
good health to all. 
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Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


In a fascinating telephone conversa¬ 
tion with Walt Nitardy, I learned 
that after graduating from the 
College, Walt became a professor 
at Oswego (N.Y.) State College 


and was a member of its health 
and physical education depart¬ 
ment until he retired in 1986. As an 
undergraduate, Walt pitched for 
Columbia and was a member of 
the baseball team that included our 
famous teammate Mitch Price. Walt 
and his wife, Barbara, will celebrate 
their 60th anniversary in November 
along with their seven children 
and 14 grandchildren. The couple 
spends seven months a year in 
Florida and five months, during the 
warmer weather, up north at Sack- 
ets Harbor, N.Y. Walt and Barbara 
enjoy good health and spending 
holidays with their extended family. 
They are going to try to attend our 
60th reunion in 2013. 

After reading that Rolon Reed 
passed away, his Phi Gamma Delta 
fraternity brother Bob Jones sent 
me the following letter: "Rolon not 
only championed the endorsement 
of Adlai Stevenson in 1952, but he 
also actually believed Adlai would 
win. Rolon had a clipboard with 
state-by-state electoral votes listed, 
showing how it would be done. 
While Rolon was a political science 
major, I was a physical chemist 
and completely taken in. I went 
to the fraternity house to hear the 
victory results roll in and learned 
that political science was not much 
of a science — and that Rolon had a 
vivid imagination. 

"I'm not sure what Rolon learned 
that night but he was not happy. 
Although we never crossed paths 
after 1953,1 can picture Rolon-the- 
Democrat as he watched the results 
of the 2008 election, clipboard in 
hand, enjoying himself immensely." 

Bob lives in San Jose, Calif. I'm 
sure our popular classmate would 


be delighted to hear from all of his 
many friends in the class. 

For the Nitardys and the other 
planners among us, mark your 
calendars for Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, Thursday, May 30-Sun- 
day, June 2,2013. To ensure that 
Columbia can get in touch with 
you about the event, please update 
your contact information online 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu / 
alumniupdate) or call the Alumni 
Office (212-851-7488). 

Class members are encouraged 
to join the Reunion Committee to 
help plan the weekend's events 
and to reach out to classmates 
for gifts to the Columbia College 
Fund in honor of reunion. If you're 
interested in participating, contact 
the appropriate Alumni Office 
staff member noted at the top of 
the column. You need not be in the 
New York area and can participate 
in meetings via conference call. 

I'd like to include stories and 
anecdotes about classmates in the 
next CCT. Would you please take 
a moment to phone me (203- 
372-6961) or send an email with 
appropriate information? 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

I received a lovely letter from Larry 
Kobrin. He had come across some 
1954 pictures of a number of our 
classmates and sent them to me. 
What a reminder! We have grown 
considerably older, given the num¬ 
ber of years that have passed, but as 
far as I'm concerned everyone looks 



Columbia School Designations 

in Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the College. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business 

Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

Dental 

College of Dental Medicine 

E 

The Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

Applied Science 

GS 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SIPA 

School of international and Public Affairs 

SW 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 
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the same now as they did then. I 
think it would be great if classmates 
sent me some photographs that 
were taken during the time we were 
students at Columbia. 

Larry, thank heavens, feels the 
way many of us do at this stage of 
our lives. He says that when he met 
an older friend recently and asked 
how he was doing, the response 
was, "Given my reduced expecta¬ 
tions of myself, I am doing great." 

Like most of us, Larry and his 
wife, Ruth, have had some ups and 
downs physically but otherwise 
are chugging along nicely. Ruth 
works three days a week and 
Larry, an attorney, is in his office 
about four days a week. "That, 
plus visiting and babysitting for 
grandchildren keeps us pretty 
busy," he says. Larry made a sug¬ 
gestion that I find terrific: that we 
develop a website to which we 
could upload pictures of ourselves 
and our classmates, and so on. 

Bemd Brecher, as class presi¬ 
dent, you have a great assignment. 


Brian Tansey is active in Cindn- 
natti, trying to get Ohio to eliminate 
the death penalty. It's my under¬ 
standing that close to a third of 
the states in our country have had 
legislation passed in this effort. 

Among the joys in which many 
of us take pride are accomplish¬ 
ments by our children. Dick 
Hobart's daughter, Bridgette 
Hobart Janeczko, is president of 
Paradigm Technology Consult¬ 
ing. She also is an extraordinary 
swimmer, and on Saturday, June 23, 
she will swim around the island of, 
Manhattan to support Swim Free, 
a nonprofit dedicated to improving 
the health of adults and children 
through swim. In January, Bridgette 
published a piece in TechNews about 
her experience swimming the Man¬ 
hattan Island Relays in 2011, which 
she participated in "to honor my 
dad's alma mater, Columbia, Class 
of 1954." She writes: "I was in the 
water swimming when we passed 
the 'Big Rock.' I had no idea what 
people were talking about until I 
saw the big 'C' in Columbia colors, 
and I then realized it matched my 
Dad's crew T-shirt from way back, 
which I still have! It was a great 
moment to realize I was swimming 
in the same water that my dad once 
rowed." 

Once in a while I goof on a name. 
Bert Horwitz's lovely wife's name 
is Felice. 

Please stay in touch. Some of 
our classmates have reached the 
grand age of 80 while others of us 


(I'm waiting until December) are 
looking forward to that celebration. 
Please let us hear from you so we 
can compare notes. 


Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 
gs481@jimo.com 

There has been a bevy of activities 
during the past several months 
involving the University and the 
College, on-campus and off-116th 
Street — never a dull day. On 
March 7, five extraordinary alumni 
were honored at the annual John 
Jay Awards Dinner in midtown 
Manhattan. The "Cafes Columbia" 
series of outstanding lectures by 
our "second to no one" faculty 
continued at PicNic Market & 

Cafe. Both Cafe Social Science's 
"Epidemic City: The Politics of 
Public Health in New York" and 
Cafe Science's "Exploring the Birth 
and Death of Black Holes" drew 


packed houses where people's 
thirst for knowledge was satisfied. 

Discussion of the Core Curricu¬ 
lum and questions about its future 
have become a hot topic on campus. 
Allen Hyman pointed out a March 
6 Op-Ed piece in Spectator, "No to 
the siren song aimed at Columbia 
College," written by University 
Trustee Judge Jose Cabranes '61. It 
gave an interesting point of view on 
the Core and where it fits into alma 
mater's being. If anyone would 
like a copy of this treatise, feel free 
to send the request to your trusted 
correspondent or find it online: 
columbiaspectator.com. 

Columbia continues to spread 
its wings around the globe with 
journeys through the Alumni 
Travel Study Program via pro¬ 
grams such as "Danube River and 
tire Habsburg Empire"; "The Black 
Sea: Crossroads of Culture from 
the Ancient Past to the Present," 
visiting places such as Odessa, Is¬ 
tanbul, Yalta and more; "Mongolia: 
Land of Genghis Khan," spending 
time in South Gobi, Kara Korum 
and Ulaanbaatar; and "Islands 
& Sanctuaries of the Gods: An 
Exploration of Greece & the Greek 
Islands." Get your reservations 
in now: alumni.columbia.edu/ 
research-leam / travel-study-trips. 

In the athletics arena, the wom¬ 
en's track and field team finished 
No. 1 in the Ivy League indoor 
season. The team was honored by 
President Lee C. Bollinger at the 
President's House before he trav¬ 


eled to Chile, where another Global 
Center opened in Santiago. (ITs full 
speed ahead with this initiative.) 

More personnel news: A new 
provost has been appointed — 
John Coatsworth was named 
after a stint as interim provost, 
replacing Claude Steele. John was 
formerly dean of SIPA. 

There is always something hap¬ 
pening at the Columbia University 
Club of New York. In February, at 
the first Columbia Networking 
Night in 2012, the club hosted ex¬ 
perts in risk and volatility fields, 
who spoke and networked with 
more than 250 Columbia people 
in an evening that could have 
gone almost forever. A tremen¬ 
dous amount of knowledge was 
exchanged by all. 

Now for our brilliant classmates. 
There is never a shortage of news 
about them. 

We turn again to Bill Kronick, 
who had a book signing for The Art 
of Self-Deception in March at Book 
Soup in Los Angeles. Bill keeps 
churning out novel after novel. You 
can check out his other books at 
authorhouse.com. 

Bob Thonus let us know that 
his longtime roommate and buddy, 
Lary Faris, is slowly recovering 
from a malady in Sun City, Fla. 

Bob, who lives in California, plans 
to visit Lary shortly. The guys 
both lived in Livingston Hall (now 
known as Wallach). 

One of the most highly attended 
events of the year is the annual 
Dean's Scholarship Reception, held 
this year in Lemer Hall's Roone 
Arledge Auditorium on February 
2. The 2012 Class of 1955 Scholar¬ 
ship Fund was awarded to Emma 
Sarachan '15 from Guilderland, N.Y. 
Emma plans to major in physics 
and to work toward a doctorate in 
that field. She is well-rounded and 
has done a lot of traveling. Class¬ 
mates who have given scholarships 
are Larry Balfus, Bob Bernot, 
Anthony Viscusi, Allen Hyman, 
Steve Rabin and Stanley Lubman. 
Stanley has retired from teaching. 
However, he still conducts research 
at UC Berkeley Law and writes a 
column for The Wall Street Journal 
online. He travels to China, has 
visited Europe and lectures at the 
University of Venice. Free time? 
We're sure he can fill it. 

We didn't get a chance to visit 
with Harold Kushner when the 
basketball team played at Harvard 
in February. Maybe next year. 
Unfortunately, the Light Blue lost 
by 5 points. Next year should be 
exciting for the "good guys." The 
radio announcers might even have 
Harold as their halftime guest. 

Don Laufer heard from Bob 
Sparrow, who has gone through 
a series of mishaps — he and his 
wife are on the road to recovery. 


however. Don still coordinates the 
monthly class dinners and from 
time to time brings key faculty to 
speak to our group. Classmates 
who have attended the dinners 
are Alfred Gollomp, Bill Epstein, 
Herb Cohen, Aaron Hamburger, 
Roland Plottel, Berish Strauch, El¬ 
liot Gross and Bob Schiff, among 
others. 

One of the more prestigious 
awards out there was given to Jim 
Berick at the end of last year; he 
was named National Develop¬ 
ment Volunteer of the Year by the 
Arthritis Foundation. The award is 
presented annually to a volunteer 
who has exemplified the true 
spirit of fundraising and who has 
selflessly given time, resources and 
energy to further the growth of the 
Arthritis Foundation. Terrific! 

We espied Ezra Levin strolling 
on campus recently. He was head¬ 
ing to a classroom where he was 
going to impart words of wisdom 
to a group of wide-eyed students. 
With baseball season upon us, our 
thoughts go to our old coach, Rol- 
lie Rourke, and Walt Deptula '56E, 
'65E. Walt is doing well, now that 
you ask. We're waiting for him to 
make the long trip from Placerville, 
Calif., to the East Coast. No word 
about Rollie. 

We heard from Ed Francell, who 
lives in Dunwoody, Ga. Ed holds 
the Columbia flag on high as he 
continues to wear his blue beanie 
around town Maybe he will bring it 
to our 60th. Do you think Atlantans 
Ross Grumet and Dick Heffner 
might bring theirs as well and start 
a trend? 

Speaking of basketball, there 
was a chance encounter with Dick 
Kuhn at the Columbia/Prince¬ 
ton game a couple of months ago. 
(Where was Bob Pearlman?) 

Abbe Leban — who is back on 
his feet after being under the weath¬ 
er for a while — lives in Wilming¬ 
ton, Del., and will attend the class 
soirees again later this year. 

Some sad news to report: the 
passing of Stu Kaback, Phil Ble- 
ser, Don McDonough and Alan 
Pasternak. Condolences go to their 
family and friends. 

My dear classmates. 

There is no doubt that the Class 
of Destiny always rises to the top 
in everything we do. 

Be all that you can be. 

You remember the 55th — the 
60th will be even better. 

Love to all, everywhere! 


Stephen K. Easton 

• ] 6 Hidden Ledge Rd. 

M Englewood, NJ 07631 
tball8000@earthlink.net 

By the time you read this, my wife, 
Elke, and I will have returned from 


Jim Berick '55 was named National Development 
Volunteer of the Year by the Arthritis Foundation. 
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two weeks skiing in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. (March), and two 
weeks playing golf in Las Cabos, 
Mexico (April). Steamboat is a 
family-oriented ski area; the town 
sports good restaurants in addition 
to wonderful art galleries. The high 
points for non-skiers are the hot 
springs, located in the mountains 
about five miles outside of town. 
Other classmates who like hitting 
the slopes are John Censor, who 
takes a week off from his consulting 
business each year to ski moguls 
in Aspen, and my twin, Maurice 
Easton, who goes to Aspen for at 
least three weeks each winter to see 
many of his Michigan friends. It's 
always nice to hear how our class¬ 
mates stay active, whether at work, 
traveling or other activities. Please 
email me and let me know what 
activities you are engaged in. 

One of our more interesting class 
luncheons was held in February 
at Alan Press' office; we enjoyed 
sandwiches from the 2nd Ave Deli 
and a wonderful talk by Alan on his 
travels to some of the more interest¬ 
ing and out-of-the-way places in 
Southeast Asia and India. This was 
followed by a group discussion, 
with questions and comments. 
Attendees included Arthur Frank, 
Dan Link, Buz Paaswell (whom 
we welcome back from London), 
Mark Novick, Ralph Kaslick and 
myself. 

For April and May, we moved 
our monthly luncheons back to 
campus, at Faculty House. We have 
included in these luncheons, as 
guests, several of our class scholar¬ 
ship students. If you are interested 
in being informed as to when our 
dass luncheons are scheduled, but 
are not on our email list, please get 
in touch with me. 

One of the most interesting func¬ 
tions that I have as class president 
and as a Class Agent is meeting 
and spending time with our class' 
scholarship redpients at the annual 
Dean's Scholarship Reception. This 
year's event was held on February 
2 at Alfred Lemer Hall. At the 
present time we have 14 scholar¬ 
ship students, in addition to the 
new permanent scholarship in the 
late Alan Miller's name, to become 
viable as soon as John W. Kluge 
'37's estate is settled. In 2007, Kluge 
pledged $200 million to the College 
for finandal aid endowment for 
undergraduates, payable upon his 
death. Classes that raise $150,000 in 
donations to the Columbia College 
Fund have the opportunity to have 
that amount matched by funds 
from this estate. 

In attendance at the reception 
were Vic Levin and his wife, Fran, 
who recently moved back to Man¬ 
hattan; A1 Franco '56E; myself; and 
Helene Ruddy '60 Barnard. Our 
dass scholars in attendance were 


Virgilio Urbina Lazardi '15, Daniel 
Shi '15, Katherine Bergstrom '14, 
Ellen Vitercik '15 and James Cheong 
'13. It always is amazing to see the 
quality and variety of interests that 
our scholars have. If anyone would 
like a bio on any or all of them, 
please email me. I look forward to 
getting to know more about each 
of them through our planned dass 
luncheons. 

The next meaningful dass event 
was the Columbia-Comell basketball 
game on February 10. It was mean¬ 
ingful from two points of view. First, 
all Qass Agents were invited to at¬ 
tend as guests at the Alumni Office- 
sponsored Burgers and Basketball 
pregame reception. And second, it 
was the last Ivy League game that 
Columbia won. To be fair, this year's 
basketball team was a lot better than 
the record suggests. As the saying 
goes, wait until next year! 

Our annual Florida reunion 
event was held at the Boca Pointe 
Country Club in Boca Raton on 
February 29.1 flew in from New 
Jersey the day before and stayed 
with Lou Hemmerdinger and his 
wife, Anita, for three days, enjoy¬ 
ing their hospitality. Marty Mayer 
hosted a well-attended luncheon. 
Henry Seagull '71 GS, president 
of the Columbia University Club 
of the Palm Beaches, joined in the 
festivities; he described the club's 
many activities, which range from 
social events (such as attending 
spring training baseball games) 
to supporting charitable work for 
Florida youths. 

I would like to know what other 
local Columbia Clubs do, so if any 
'56 alums are involved with their 
local clubs, please email me with 
the particulars. 

Attending along with myself 
and my Honda trip hosts, Lou and 
Anita, were Ed Botwinick, who had 
completed successful back surgery 
and was looking well, and his wife, 
Vicki; Mike Spett, who has relocated 
from Jupiter, Ha., to Boca with his 
wife, Lisa; Marty Mayer, who has 
retired from the real estate business 
in New Jersey and is enjoying tennis 
at Boca Pointe, and his wife, Susan; 
Don Roth and his wife, Jackie; 

Larry Cohn and his wife, Judie, who 
were visiting from California; Stan 
Manne and his wife, Fem, who re¬ 
locate from Chicago to Horida every 
winter; and Don Kazimir '57E. Also 
there were Murray Eskenazi, who 
brought as his guest Bobby Reiss 
'52 (who played on Columbia's 
undefeated basketball team) and 
Otto Decker '53E and his wife. Pearl. 
There was much lively discussion, 
and many good memories were 
shared. Everyone agreed that they're 
looking forward to next year's event. 
And by the way, what about our 
60th reunion? Only four years to go, 
so stay healthy and plan ahead. 



Edith and Arthur Bernstein '57 (left) and Sandra and Dick Cohen '57 
traveled to Italy in October. The couples are pictured in front of the 
Baptistery of San Giovanni in Piazza del Duomo in Florence; they 
also visited Rome and Venice. 


Now for our class correspon¬ 
dence and news. 

Taylor Thompson writes that his 
and his wife Elizabeth's redesigned 
house was reviewed in Chrono¬ 
gram magazine in the November 
30 article "Kingston Restoration: 
Eighteen Rooms of Calvert Vaux." 
A quote: "In addition to their chil¬ 
dren's families, recently widened 
by a great-grandchild, the holiday 
gathering will include Matthew 
Ling, a Chinese-born graduate of 
SUNY New Paltz whom Elizabeth 
and Taylor sponsored as a foreign 
student. He's now married and a 
father, and considered part of the 
extended Thompson clan." 

Ron Kapon probably is one of 
our busiest classmates. From Co¬ 
lumbia basketball to his wine classes, 
magazine articles and, I suspect, a 
soon-to-be-developed book, Ron 
knows that keeping busy is a good 
way to stay young as we get older. 

I am sorry to report the recent 
death of two classmates. Donald 
Nunziato, who played football 
for Columbia and was involved 
in New Jersey real estate as a 
developer and contractor, suffered 
from Alzheimer's, and Stuart 
Glass, who practiced law in New 
York and used his legal expertise to 
help in archival projects, died of a 
sudden stroke. Stuart was a good 
friend of Vic Levin. My condo¬ 
lences go out to both families. 

It is important to note that 
Columbia relies on alumni 
contributions to the Columbia 
College Fund. So when you are 


solicited by students or by our 
Class Agents, Dan Link, Stan 
Soren or A1 Franco '56E, please 
respond generously. You also can 
give online (college.columbia.edu/ 
giveonline); by calling the Alumni 
Office (212-851-7488); or by mail¬ 
ing a check, payable to Columbia 
College Fund, to Columbia College 
Fund, Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530,3rd FL, 
New York, NY 10025. 

I am again asking all class mem¬ 
bers who want to keep in touch to 
update their email addresses by 
contacting Lou Hemmerdinger, 
our class coordinator, at lhemmer@ 
aol.com and providing him with 
your email address. That being 
said, please keep in contact with 
Columbia in whatever ways you 
feel appropriate, as I believe that 
it has been a force and power in 
our lives. 

So there it is for these notes. If 
you have news to share, please 
email me at tball8000@earthlink. 
net and I will make sure it gets into 
the next Class Notes. Wishing that 
we all seamlessly go from summer 
to fall. Give some credit to our Co¬ 
lumbia education, and enjoy life. 


57 


Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 22043 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Stay tuned next issue for a recap of 
our 55th Alumni Reunion Weekend. 
In the meantime, our classmates 
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Martha and Phil Matthews '59, Linda and Gene Appel '59 and 
Kathy and Dudley Ferrari '59 (left to right) enjoyed reminiscing at 
their March mini-reunion at Pelican Bay beach in Naples, Fla. 


continue with travels, regional get- 
togethers and visits with far-flung 
friends. We are mid-septuagenar¬ 
ians; nevertheless, many of us 
remain pleasantly and meaning¬ 
fully active. Although some have 
succumbed to the infirmities of 
advancing age, there have also been 
instances of inspiring recovery. 

First case in point is Elroy Wolff, 
who has been recovering after 
a severe stroke. John Breeskin 
writes, "I am eager to bring you 
up to date as to my dear friend 
Elroy's progress. His doctors have 
let him go on the road again, and 
his clients, because of their intense 
loyalty to him, are asking him to 
fly all around the country. While 
he was in Washington, D.C., he 
and I shared dinner at a fancy K 
Street eatery." Elroy is an attorney, 
as some of you may remember. 

In late October, East Coast class¬ 
mate met West Coast classmate 
as Sandra and Dick Cohen of San 
Francisco traveled with Edith and 
Art Bernstein of Setauket, Long 
Island, for an extraordinary 12 
days in Rome, Florence and Venice. 
In many ways, the trip reinforced 
the greatness of their Columbia 
education. Dick writes, "As we 
looked upon some of the most re¬ 
markable paintings and sculpture 
that the world has ever seen, [we 
couldn't help but remember] all we 
learned in the fine arts course we 
had taken together with profes¬ 
sor Howard Davis. Coupled with 
the great pizzas and the sipping 
of wine at outdoor cafes while 
watching the crowds go by, it was 
an unforgettable reunion. We are 
already laying plans for this fall." 
(See nearby photo.) 

Paul Frommer: "While working 
as part of a Road Scholar project 
to maintain and restore the U.S.S. 
Missouri (BB 63), moored at Pearl 
Harbor, I visited with Harry Sieg- 
mund and his wife, Peggy Anne, at 
their home in Kailua, Oahu. Harry 


is still running marathons and I am 
still chipping paint, as I (and oth¬ 
ers) did as NROTC midshipmen." 

John Taussig writes, "On January 
14, Judy and Gene Wagner hosted 
a cocktail reception at their home in 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. The invited 
guests included all of us from the 
Class of 1957 living in Southern 
California. This is the same group 
that meets on a regular basis for 
lunch in Long Beach, only this time, 
our spouses joined as well. 

"The evening was a pure delight. 
Cocktails and food were in gener¬ 
ous supply (and demand), and we 
all felt the interaction enhanced the 
bonding we have experienced over 
the past four years through our 
lunch gatherings. Beyond myself 
and the host, attendees included 
Ken Bodenstein, Michael Gold, 
Bernard Lynch, Lew Schainuck, 
Ken Silvers, Herb Sturman and 
Gerry Werksman. 

"People were reluctant to leave 
because of the pleasant company 
and abundant food, but eventu¬ 
ally all left, except for me and my 
wife, Jan. We had such a wonderful 
time, we stayed overnight in the 
Wagners' guest room and enjoyed 
breakfast with them. Long drive, 
tired — you all know the drill. 

"We will of course continue our 
regular lunch meetings and from 
time to time enjoy more gatherings 
with our wives in different venues. 
In any event, thank you, Judy and 
Gene, for such a splendid evening 
at your beautiful home." 

Sad news: Walter C. Rabe of Ho- 
ral Park, N.Y., died on January 10. 

Yours truly returned from a 
February trip to visit my older 
grandnephew, Noah, in London, 
where he is taking the semester at 
University College. The 55 years 
between us did not stand in our 
way as I introduced him to my 
frequently visited and much-loved 
city. Reminiscent of Professor An¬ 
drew Chiappe '33, '39 GSAS' most 


memorable Shakespeare class was 
our visit to the rebuilt Globe Theatre 
in Southwark; Noah is much inter¬ 
ested in the theatre. In the spirit of 
my Humanities classes (professors 
Vladimir Ussachevsky and Dustin 
Rice) we visited the British Museum 
(Elgin Marbles, Rosetta Stone and 
the Assyrian bulls), Westminster 
Abbey, the Museum of London, St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great (Norman 
church dating from 1123, believed 
to be the oldest in London), St. 
Paul's Cathedral, parts of the Lon¬ 
don Wall, St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
(famous for its musical program) 
and the National Gallery. Apropos 
of Professor Richard Webb's class 
on British constitutional history, we 
attended a session of the House of 
Commons. We also spent a day in 
Oxford, visiting three of the colleges 
and the Ashmolean Museum. The 
Oxford visit brought back happy 
memories of my visit there with 
Noah's father, my older nephew, 
when he was there for a semester 
in 1988. 

On my way to London, I stopped 
in Columbia, S.C., to see my grand¬ 
niece play the lead role in Beauty 
and the Beast; at 13, Maddie Rae is 
quite an accomplished thespian. 
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We have lost two more of our 
classmates, both doctors. Howard 
Dubin '62 P&S died on October 16, 
2011, in Ann Arbor, Mich., of com¬ 
plications from Parkinson's disease 
and chronic lymphocytic leukemia. 
He is survived by his wife, Patricia; 
children, Douglas, Kathryn Dubin 
Flynn, David and Michael; and 10 
grandchildren. 

At the College, Howard was a 
member of the freshman fencing 
team and of the Pre-Med Society 
Executive Board. He graduated 
from P&S and completed two resi¬ 
dencies, one in internal medicine at 
NewYork Presbyterian/ Columbia 
University Medical Center and the 
other in dermatology at Michigan, 
where he then joined the Depart¬ 
ment of Dermatology and became 
a clinical professor. He also was 
in private practice in Ann Arbor. 
Howard was president of The 
Michigan Dermatological Society, 
the Board of Trustees at Greenhills 


School and the Dermatology Foun¬ 
dation. After leaving the founda¬ 
tion's executive board, he received 
the organization's Distinguished 
Service Medallion. 

Dr. Howard Grunther, a retired 
radiologist, died in New York City 
on January 11,2012. Surviving him 
are his wife, Eileen; sons, Richard 
and Scott; and four grandchildren. 
As an undergraduate, Howard 
was a member of the varsity crew, 
the Van Am Society and ZBT. He 
graduated from New York Medi¬ 
cal College, did his residency at 
Mount Sinai and was in private 
practice for the rest of his career. 

Steve Jonas' latest book is 
Duathlon Training and Racing for 
Ordinary Mortals, a companion to 
his Triathlon Training for Ordinary 
Mortals ; it covers the history of fire 
sport as well as training principles. 
(A duathlon consists of running 
and biking; a triathlon adds a 
swimming segment.) Steve, a 
professor of preventive medicine at 
Stony Brook's School of Medicine, 
has participated in multi-sport rac¬ 
ing for more than 30 years. 

Another author-physician. Dr. 
Bob Levine, writes: "My new book. 
Resurrecting Democracy: A Citizen's 
Call for a Centrist Third Party, has 
been getting a lot of play. A New 
York Times editor asked me to write 
a letter to the paper about the need 
for a centrist third party to start a 
'dialogue' about the idea. The editor 
subsequently said they were inun¬ 
dated with responses to my original 
letter and she chose a few for the 
dialogue." You can search for them 
on the Times website. 

Dr. Henry Solomon has been 
appointed to the PreVu medical 
advisory board at Miraculins, a 
medical diagnostic company with 
headquarters in Winnipeg, Mani¬ 
toba. Henry had been file chief 
medical officer, business develop¬ 
ment, of the American College of 
Cardiology; he continues to be 
senior medical adviser to the orga¬ 
nization and chair of its Profes¬ 
sional and Corporate Consortium. 
Miraculins is developing new tests 
under the PreVu brand name for 
coronary artery disease. 

As the job and stock markets 
picked up earlier this year, Marshall 
Front appeared on PBS's Nightly 
Business Report to explain what it 
all meant. 

Paul Gomperz sends this dis¬ 
patch: "Bidding for honors as the 
most remote, minor-scale class 
reunion, Phil Strenger and Paul 
Gomperz recently concluded their 
12th almost-annual get-together in 
the U.S. Virgin Islands (not a bad 
place to be in February). 

"Phil and his wife, Sharon, sailed 
their 40-ft. boat from New York to 
the Caribbean in December 1992 
and have been based on St. John 
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since 1998. They have visited all the 
islands down to Trinidad. Phil helps 
marine research scientists and kills 
invasive lionfish, which threaten 
the local coral reef ecology. Sharon 
founded and runs the community 
NGO on St. John. 

"Paul and his wife, Jan, have 
been vacationing in St. Thomas reg¬ 
ularly for about 30 years. They were 
joined this year by their daughter 
[and fellow class correspondent], 
Betsy Gomperz '93, and her sons. 

"The get-together started with 
a dinner on St. Thomas, though 
the highlight of the reunion was 
an afternoon boat ride on Phil's 
26-ft. powerboat to various St. John 
beaches during which entertain¬ 
ment was provided by Paul's 
6- and 4-year-old grandsons and 
a sea turtle. The next reunion is 
scheduled for February 2013." 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month, 
in the Grill Room of the Columbia 
University Club of New York, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). Email Art 
Radin if you plan to attend, up to 
the day before: aradin@radinglass. 
com. 

Finally, here's an early "save the 
date" for our 55th (!) Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend, which will be held 
Thursday, May 30-Sunday, June 2, 
2013. So that the College can get 
in touch with you, please update 
your contact information (if neces¬ 
sary) online at reunion.college.col 
umbia.edu/alumniupdate or call 
the Alumni Office: 212-851-7488. 

We're hoping for our usual 
enthusiastic turnout for the 
Reunion Committee both to plan 
the weekend's events and to reach 
out to classmates for gifts to the 
Columbia College Fund in honor 
of reunion. 

If you're interested in parti¬ 
cipating, contact the appropriate 
Alumni Office staff member at the 
top of the column. No problem if 
you're not in the NYC area; you 
can participate in meetings via 
conference call. We're hoping to see 
some new faces in addition to our 
loyal regulars. 


Norman Gelfand 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
nmgc59@gmail.com 

First, I'd like to correct an error that 
appeared in our Fall 2011 Class 
Notes. The information about 
Allan Gardner living in Colorado 
was incorrect. Our classmate living 
in Colorado is Alvin Goldman, 
who wrote, "As one who lives in 
the mountains of Colorado during 
the winter (and summer). I'm 
able to get to the nearby ski slopes 


whenever I feel the need for the 
added exercise and pleasure of 
the sport. Those who travel long 
distances to ski generally feel 
compelled to spend every available 
hour on the slopes, regardless 
of the conditions or their condi¬ 
tioning. At our age, being a fair 
weather skier holds the promise of 
being able to pursue the sport for 
at least another decade." 

Lou Stephens reports, "I have 
lived in Mexico City since gradua¬ 
tion and three years in the Navy. I 
first managed a chemical manufac¬ 
turing firm, then, after selling that, 
ran a small real estate company 
that sells land in the Tepoztlan 
valley near Mexico City. As an avo¬ 
cation I paint — going on 45 years 
now. I had my first one-man show 
in Mexico City two years ago, and 
since then four more shows: at the 
Xochicalco World Fleritage Site 
in Morelos state, at the Milk Gal¬ 
lery in New York City, at Oberlin 
College and, most recently, at the 
Northfield Mt. Hermon School in 
Northfield, Mass. Art and painting 
are my real passions (check out 
luisstephens.com). 

"Two daughters, Phoebe and 
Annette, are jewelry designers and 
have set up their own company, 
Anndra Neen. They recently won 
first place in the Dorchester Collec¬ 
tion Fashion Prize. This event was 
aired on TV on America's Next Top 
Model. 

"Best to all classmates." 


Bill Pepper writes, "After 52 
years and being out of the country 
for considerable periods of time, I 
believe that my catching up with 
class members is long overdue. 

"After the College, I earned an 
M.A. and then went to the London 
School of Economics for a year on a 
Rotary Grant to receive an introduc¬ 
tion to international law. During 
that year I also played basketball for 
the University of London; we won 
the national championship but, as 
everyone knows, it was a very dif¬ 
ferent game in those days. 

"Upon returning and entering 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School I became involved in 
leading a reform movement in my 
corrupt hometown, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Bob Kennedy asked me to be chair¬ 
man of his citizens' committee in 
Westchester Country when he ran 
for the Senate in 1964, and I also 
was commuting to the south as a 
civil rights activist. 

"In 1965, the city of New Ro¬ 
chelle was, so they advised, about 
to bum down, and I took on the 


post of executive director of the 
Commission on Human Rights. 
Using direct action, we gradually 
set in motion the desegregation 
of housing and the integration of 
the skill trades unions. During this 
period of the '60s academic work 
seemed irrelevant and, though I 
would return to degree study in 
the 1970s, I dropped out of law 
school after the first year. 

"In 1966, the war became such 
a compelling issue that I went 
to Vietnam as a journalist. My 
photographs, notes and recordings 

— kept to myself when in country 

— culminated in articles upon my 
return. One, 'The Children of Viet 
Nam,' published by Ramparts mag¬ 
azine in its January 1967 issue, was 
read by Martin Luther King Jr. and 
he asked to meet. He openly wept 
when he reviewed the residual files 
and photographs, and this led to his 
April 4 speech at Riverside Church 
and my agreement to work with 
him as the executive director of 

the National Conference For New 
Politics. 

"When they killed Martin, I 
walked away from politics and 
political activism. We had become 
quite close during that period and 
the degree of movement infiltration 
and subversion was bad enough. 
The assassination was the last straw. 

"I went in the direction of edu¬ 
cation, forming experimental, qua- 
si-Summerhillian schools in New 
York, Massachusetts and Vermont. 


Harper & Row commissioned my 
first book. The Self-Managed Child, 
which was written in Jamaica with 
the assistance of Marie, who be¬ 
came my first wife in 1973, the year 
of publication. Three children fol¬ 
lowed, Tara, Sean and Liam. Tara is 
a psychotherapist, like her mother; 
Sean is a private investigator for 
an NYC company; and Liam is, as 
am I, a member of the English Bar 
(Barrister). They all were raised 
in Cambridge, England, where 
we moved in 1981.1 had, by then, 
completed law school and become 
an attorney, and also obtained 
an Ed.D. My second book. Sex 
Discrimination in Employment, was 
published in 1978. During this 
period, I moved from educational 
consulting back to law, focusing on 
international work and spending 
time in Africa and Asia. 

"Around this time, Ralph Aber¬ 
nathy (Martin's successor) asked 
me to arrange a visit for him with 
James Earl Ray, Martin's convicted 
assassin. He wanted me to inter¬ 
rogate Ray in front of him, since he 


had doubts about the official story. 
After questioning, we became 
convinced that Ray was not the 
shooter though we did not know 
what role he might have played. 

"That session started me on what 
became a 30-year quest for the truth 
and a private investigation which, 
10 years after it began, led me to 
agree to be Ray's last lawyer.... 

[In an attempt to get him the trial 
he never had, we held a televised] 
mock, unscripted criminal trial that 
resulted in a not guilty verdict. We 
also pursued an [actual] 30-day civil 
action during which 70 witnesses 
laid out for the judge and jury how 
and why Martin was killed; file 
King family, finally, had closure as 
the jury found no liability for Ray 
and liability for the government 
and its agents. This work resulted 
in two more books. Orders To Kill 
and An Act of State. A third and final 
book is in process. 

"Subsequently, I have convened 
the Seminar in International 
Human Rights at the University 
of Oxford, been an expert for the 
court in Spain on these issues and 
became convinced by relevant fam¬ 
ily and friends to take on the Ha¬ 
beas claim of Sirhan Sirhan in the 
assassination of Bob Kennedy. As 
with Ray, I had to be convinced of 
his innocence before accepting the 
brief. In Ray's case it took 10 years. 
With Sirhan it was a matter of 
months. Having now, for the first 
time, forced a consideration of facts 
demonstrating actual innocence, 
the government's case, aided and 
abetted by his trial defense lawyer 
who was under indictment and 
therefore compromised, is falling 
apart. Please stay tuned. 

"I play basketball, tennis and 
baseball, am heavily into herbs 
and vitamins, supplements, ozone 
therapy and organic food. My 
second family consists of Minha 
(a Ford Foundation Fellow from 
Vietnam, whom I'll be marrying 
this summer), daughter Sophia Lil¬ 
lian ('Lilly', 19 months) and Duke, 
our 13-year-old Himalayan cat. We 
are deciding whether to stay in the 
United States or return to England. 

"Apologies for the long silence, 
but fond memories and loving 
thoughts to all of you and your 
families. For me, Columbia really 
was the beginning of this journey." 

From Arthur Newman: "I live in 
retired bliss in Houston, a city that 
has everything including world-class 
culture (symphony, opera, theatre) 
and great indoor tennis facilities, 
which are essential in a city with 
unpredictable weather; I play singles 
tennis virtually every day. My older 
son, Stephen, is CEO of culturemap. 
com, an online magazine covering 
Houston and Austin. My younger 
son, Douglas, is a documentary 
producer; his first film is slated to 



Marshall Front '58 appeared on PBS' Nightly Business 
Report to discuss jobs and stock markets. 
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be broadcast on PBS early next year. 
He also produces fashion shoots for 
the industry. I have two grandsons. 
We spend our summers in the Berk- 
shires a few minutes from where the 
Tanglewood Music Festival takes 
place. If any classmates plan to be 
the area, please let me know. [Actu¬ 
ally, let me know and I'll put you in 
touch with Arthur. — NG] Also, if 
anyone knows the whereabouts of 
Hugh McSurely, let me know that 
as well; we served as naval officers 
together in the western Pacific and 
I'd like to see him." 

Steve Trachtenberg has been 
selected by the Greater Washington 
Urban League to receive the 2012 
Whitney Young Award for Public 
Service. Steve, who is President 
Emeritus and University Professor of 
Public Service at The George Wash¬ 
ington University, has appeared on 
CNN discussing college rankings. 

In February, he spoke at a luncheon 
sponsored by The Jewish Com¬ 
munity Relations Council of Greater 
Washington, the American Jewish 
Committee and the American As¬ 
sociation of Jewish Lawyers and Ju¬ 
rists; his talk was titled "Does Higher 
Education Have a Future?" Steve 
also was featured in a Washington 
Post article about the establishment 
of the Churchill Center at GW. 

Perhaps more important, Steve 
has another grandchild! His 
daughter-in-law, Joanna, and 
son, Ben, welcomed a daughter 
whom they named Shoshana. 

She weighed more than 8 lbs. and 
was delivered by the father when 
the midwife was delayed by the 
weather in Columbia, Mo. Ben 
caught the baby in his hands. 

From Bemie Pucker: "Always a 
pleasure reading about classmates, 
some of whom I even remember. 

In any event, a brief update on this 
end. Pucker Gallery is entering its 
44th year in the building we own 
on Newbury Street in Boston, and 
all on this end has gone remark¬ 
ably well. We have purchased a 
warehouse building in Somerville. 
Our son, Jon, who now works with 
us, renovated the back part for our 
framing operation, PSG Framing, 
and we are in the midst of nego¬ 
tiating with a first-rate restaurant 
in the Boston area to take the front 
retail space. This would be a great 
boon for the neighborhood and 
also for us .... 

"In addition, the gallery itself 
continues to do well. This has been 
one of the best years that we have 
ever experienced, and it certainly 
is counter to the economic realities 
around us. We have been fortunate 
to come across new artists to add to 
the stable of artists whom we have 
dealt with for years, including and 
especially the wonderful Samuel 
Bak. We recently sent an exhibi¬ 
tion of his work to the Jewish State 


Museum in Vilnius, Lithuania. The 
exhibit will open December 29 and 
run for four or five months.... 

"In addition, we have been in¬ 
volved with establishing the Brother 
Thomas Fellowship Awards through 
the Boston Foundation. The awards, 
created in the name of a Benedictine 
monk and world-renowned ceramic 
artist who died in 2007, support 
artists working at high levels of ex¬ 
cellence and creativity. Eight Brother 
Thomas Fellows were announced in 
October. 

"We have also come across the 
work of the modem master Ameri¬ 
can photographer Paul Caponigro. 
His exhibition was paired with that 
of Brother Thomas in September 
and was one of the most successful 
exhibits we have ever presented. 

"Finally, our contact with Colum¬ 
bia continues in a positive way. Our 
granddaughter Abigail Pucker '14 
loves the College! Our grandson, 
Oliver, is a freshman at Brown." 

Stanley Keller was one of the 
co-chairs of the 30th annual Federal 
Securities Institute, which was held 
February 16-17 in Miami. He also 
moderated a panel, "Ethical Issues/ 
Challenges Faced by Lawyers Deal¬ 
ing with Disclosure Issues." 

Professor Lou Kushnick OBE 
has been a lecturer for more than 40 
years at The University of Manches¬ 
ter. He is the author of several books 
and founder of the Ahmed Iqbal Ul- 
lah Race Relations Resource Centre 
at The University of Manchester. 


artist and neighborhood activist — 
shared memories of this talented, 
cultured, exuberantly funny, 
delightful and generous soul. 
Claudio Marzollo, Josh Pruzan- 
sky, Richard Friedlander and Art 
Delmhorst mingled with Bob's 
neighbors, colleagues, students 
and friends from the Columbia 
classes that bookended ours. 

Arrayed along two walls of the 
room were Bob's paintings, photo¬ 
graphs, poems and notebooks full 
of his observations. An open mic 
welcomed anyone who wished 
to speak. The atmosphere was re¬ 
laxed. No formalities. No prepared 
eulogies. Celebrants shed their 
inhibitions and the open mic drew 
everyone's attention. Bob taught 
social studies, and a group of his 
former students, whom he taught 
at a middle school in Chinatown, 
approached the mic en masse to 
describe the impact Bob had on 
their lives; it was the most moving 
and beautiful of tributes. One, who 
pursues a life in public service, re¬ 
called how after joining the White 
House staff she made two phone 
calls — the first to her father, the 
second to Bob. 

What quality did he possess that 
made such an indelible impression? 
Another of the students related an 
incident that had the others smiling 
and nodding, which perhaps offers 
a partial answer to the question: 

Having observed the behavioral 
pattern of his classes through the 


Steve Trachtenberg '59 was selected by the Greater 
Washington Urban League to receive the 2012 Whit¬ 
ney Young Award for Public Service. 


Finally, George Semel writes, 
"My dog was killed by a large dog 
in August but he survived in tissue 
culture. He was cloned and was 
bom as triplets on December 28, 
2011. This song is his story (youtube. 
com/watch?v=5DGIRfZVxho). I 
co-wrote the lyrics with Alexander 
Michael, who also sang the song; it 
was recorded at Del Casher Produc¬ 
tions." 


Robert A. Machleder 

69-37 Fleet St. 

Forest Hills, NY 11375 
rmachleder@aol.com 

A memorial celebration for Bob 
Morgan, organized by his sisters, 
Nancy and Faye, took place on 
February 1 in a spacious hall at 
the New York Society for Ethical 
Culture on Central Park West in 
Manhattan. Many friends from the 
various circles Bob occupied — as 
a Columbia scholar, educator. 


years — many of them first-genera¬ 
tion Americans, others immigrants, 
recently arrived from Asia with 
their parents — Bob began to 
lecture on a culture that was not 
all that familiar to them. As he had 
come to expect, they kept their 
heads buried in their notebooks, 
silently and earnestly transcrib¬ 
ing his every word. The first bell 
rang, preparatory to dismissal. He 
ended his lecture. As the students 
began to collect their belongings, 
ready to depart for the next class, he 
bellowed, "Tear up your notes. Just 
pull 'em out and tear 'em up." All 
eyes stared at him in utter astonish¬ 
ment. "Yes," he declared with his 
signature bellowing guffaw. "Tear 
up your notes. Nothing I said is 
true. I made it all up." 

Then he deconstructed his lec¬ 
ture, pointing out his many inven¬ 
tions that were inconsistent, directly 
in conflict, implausible, improbable, 
impossible. "I want you to think 
critically and challenge everything 




you hear and read," he said. "I want 
you to ask questions." The second 
bell sounded. Nothing would 
ever be the same. In the space that 
separated a raucous laugh and the 
intoning of a bell, a classroom of 
students had been transformed. 

We have two New Year's greet¬ 
ings to the class. They may seem 
belated, but these are greetings of 
the Year of the Dragon, and so are 
appropriate at any time. (Of course, 
there's also the CCT publishing 
schedule, which doesn't allow for us 
to deliver greetings to you sooner.) 

The first comes from Paul Na¬ 
gano, who finds special significance 
in the Year of the Dragon. He writes, 
"The dragon is the one creature of 
the Asian zodiac to be found in nei¬ 
ther farm nor zoo, or, for that matter, 
on this earth. It has always appealed 
to me because it suggests the power 
of the creative imagination. We think 
the dragon into existence." 

Parenthetically, might I add 
that I, too, always have found the 
dragon appealing; I was bom under 
its sign, as were file other members 
of our class who were bom in 1940. 

Paul continues, "In May, thanks 
to the kindness of Paul Chevalier 
and his wife, Florence, I spent a 
productive and enjoyable week 
in their extraordinary home in 
Sedona, Ariz., enjoying a beauti¬ 
ful part of the country I'd never 
visited, far from the coast and the 
sea. The geographical features of 
the high desert were a towering 
sculptural surprise, like alien gi¬ 
ants in red rock." Paul painted sev¬ 
eral watercolors during that visit 
including a magnificent landscape 
of the sculpted soaring red rock, 
background to a gliding hawk, 
simply titled A Hawk: Sedona. 

The second greeting comes from 
Syd Goldsmith, at home in Taipei. 
He wishes all health, happiness and 
success in 2012, and flourishing 
creativity in this Year of the Dragon. 
Syd notes, "In this part of the world. 
Dragon Years bring more babies 
than any other year in the Chinese 
cycle." He reports that his son, 
Harrison (18), prepares to graduate 
Taipei American School. Daughter 
Jessica (13) is devoted to music, art 
and helping friends with English. 
She plays bass guitar in a band as 
well as classical guitar and piano. 

His wife, Ann, translates in China 
and Bali for self-growth workshops. 
Syd attended the San Francisco 
Writers Conference, is involved with 
another flautist in a recording project 
thatwiU survey the literature of flute 
duets from 1700 to the present, and 
— as this Class Note was filed—his 
second novel. Two Musicians and the 
Wife Who Isn't, was on its way to the 
publisher. Syd and his family look 
forward to spending their 13th sum¬ 
mer in Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Jim Scala is a retired nutritional 
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biochemist. He has authored nu¬ 
merous papers and several books 
on nutrition. He supervised nutri¬ 
tion programs for the 1986 Voyager 
flight and three Mount Everest 
expeditions, was sports medicine 
council nutritionist for the U.S. 
Olympic ski team for two Olympics 
and worked on the Apollo program. 
Jim entered the College as a transfer 
student after serving in the Air 
Force. He earned a doctorate from 
Cornell, where he was a U.S. Public 
Health Service fellow, and did 
post-doctoral studies at Harvard 
and Indiana. In 1998 he received an 
honorary Doctor of Humane Letters 
from Hofstra. 

Jim has a passion for astronomy 
that began when he was just 6. He 
was president of the Mount Diablo 
Astronomical Society in the Bay 
Area and is a director emeritus of 
the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific. In 1957, after his first year in 
college, Jim and Nancy were mar¬ 
ried. They have four children and 
six grandchildren. 

In contemplating the number of 
sunrises he has experienced thus 
far in life, Jim wrote the following 
on the occasion of his 28,154th; he 
also hopes his grandchildren will 
read it one day, and be inspired: 

"In my mind's eye I soar like an 
eagle above this beautiful world. 
All those glorious sunrises have 
shown me that what counts is 
simple: Hold fast to the spirit of 
youth, let years come to what they 
may, nurture your youthful dreams 
and never let them go. As a young 
lad I was fortunate to face trou¬ 
bling times. As evening lowered, 
but before dark took over. I'd read 
about what others had done. Then, 
in the dark. I'd dream. In my mind, 
I became those men. I marveled at 
the things I could do. No matter 
what, I held fast to those dreams. 
They morphed into my goals. I 
read about and then dreamed of 
being a Flying Tiger in the war. 
Later, I became a fighter pilot, and 
soared among the clouds. I shared 
the joy of those tigers, became their 
brother and was euphoric. 

"I got the Korean GI Bill, and 
college seemed right. I went to Co¬ 
lumbia College, where professors 
were supportive and encouraging; 
they said to strive and follow your 
star. I was in the Class of 1960 and 
focused on chemistry. Those pro¬ 
fessors encouraged me and helped 
me win a fellowship to Cornell 
University. They said to work 
hard and you'll succeed. As a boy, 

I had read about Louis Pasteup- 
how he told the world something 
new and good and how it helped 
people. I studied hard at Cornell 
and became a scientist. Though my 
discoveries pale against Pasteur's, 

I did increase the wealth of human 
knowledge. I knew the sweet joy of 



John Drake '61 (left) and Michael Hausig '61 went skiing at Copper 
Mountain, Colo., in December. 
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telling something new. In the quiet 
as a boy. I'd read about adventur¬ 
ers. How they went where men 
hadn't gone before. I learned, as I 
got older, that to join them I had 
to escape my box. I saw that most 
men let themselves be defined 
by others or by their work, and 
are put in a box that can be very 
comfortable. I got out of my box 
and went on my own. Scary at 
first, but the fear subsided and I 
was free. I worked on three Mount 
Everest climbs, with astronauts, the 
Voyager crew, our great skiers for 
two Olympic Games. And, for my 
part in their EPCOT adventure, the 
Walt Disney folks gave me a gold 
Mickey Mouse watch I proudly 
wear. I stood with the Voyager 
pilots and met President Reagan. 

"But all that paled when a 
Crohn's disease patient said, 'Your 
book changed my life. Thank you.' 
In that instant I understood that 
it's all about helping others. Ed 
Hixson, Mount Everest climber, 
great surgeon and a simple guy, 
put it all clearly when he said, 'Jim, 
it's not about reaching the top, it's 
about how we make our climb.' 
Ed's words echo in my mind as 
I soar above this beautiful planet 
and await another glorious sunrise. 
I shout to young people, 'Dream 
big. You can achieve those dreams 
like others who have gone before. 
And never, ever take your eyes 
off that horizon. Hold your head 
high, enjoy your climb, and make 
it good.' Later, as your sunrises 
accumulate, come with me. Be my 
wingman, and we'll look down 
together on this beautiful planet. I 
promise, you'll love it." 

Three sad notes. We mourn the 
losses of Louis Gladstone, George 
E.B. Morren Jr. '74 GSAS and 
Barry Augenbraun. 

Louis died on February 13,2009. 
He was a social services worker. 
Somehow his death escaped our 
notice and his name did not appear 
in our 50th reunion necrology. 

George died on September 29, 
2011. He was an anthropologist 
and a professor, and he was mayor 
of Rocky Hill, N.J. After service 
in the Navy, George returned to 
Momingside Heights and earned 
a doctorate in 1974. In the field of 
anthropology he pioneered the use 
of remote-sensing satellite technol¬ 
ogy to investigate human and en¬ 
vironmental changes in the South 
Pacific. He conducted research on 
the Miyanmin tribe in the High¬ 
lands of Papua New Guinea. As a 
member of the Rutgers faculty he 
developed a program and chaired 
the Department of Human Ecol¬ 
ogy. He is survived by his wife, 
Janet, and son, Karl. 

Barry died on September 20, 

2011. He earned a master's in 
European history from Cambridge 


and a law degree from Harvard. He 
practiced corporate and business 
law in New York, then moved in 
1994 to Florida, where he was gen¬ 
eral counsel of the Home Shopping 
Network. In 1996, Barry became v.p. 
for risk management at Raymond 
James, retiring several years ago. He 
was a prolific writer of letters to the 
editors of several newspapers. His 
hometown paper, the St. Peters¬ 
burg Times (now Tampa Bay Times), 
estimated that it had published 
nearly 100 of Barry's letters on 
subjects ranging from the economy 
to the Middle East. His letters also 
appeared in The New York Times and 
The Wall Street Journal. Eldon Clin- 
gan, Barry's debate-team partner at 
the College and a lifelong friend, re¬ 
marked of Barry in a remembrance 
published in the St. Petersburg Times: 
"You are talking about a man who 
had substantial intellectual power." 
Despite their differences in political 
philosophies, he said, "We could 
raise our voices at each other, but 
we never had a discussion that 
ended with one or the other of us 
putting down the phone in anger." 

Barry is survived by his wife, 
Janet, a son, a daughter and one 
grandchild. Janet writes "Barry 
cherished his association with 
Columbia University and always 
credited the Core Curriculum for 
forming and inspiring his intel¬ 
lectual life. And he remembered 
everything he learned." 

The class sends its condolences 
to the families and friends of Louis, 
George and Barry. 


Michael Hausig 

[• j I 19418 Encino Summit 
■Al San Antonio, TX 78259 
mhausig@y ahoo.com 

Readers of Los Angeles magazine 
might have seen that Art Wisot, 
a reproductive endocrinologist. 


has been named to the 2012 list of 
Southern California Super Doctors. 
In selecting Super Doctors, thou¬ 
sands of ballots are sent to doctors 
asking them to nominate colleagues 
they know to be exceptional in their 
fields. Physicians are asked to con¬ 
sider the following question: "If you 
needed medical care in one of the 
following specialties, which doctor 
would you choose?" Candidates are 
then evaluated on 10 indicators of 
peer recognition and professional 
achievement. 

In addition to practicing full¬ 
time, Art frequently comments on 
reproductive issues for the media. 
He and wife, Phyllis, enjoy spend¬ 
ing time with their grandchildren, 
America (4) and Benjamin (2) — 
hopefully Columbia Classes of '28 
and '30. The Wisots were looking 
forward to their son Andrew's 
spring wedding. 

Tom Lippman reports that his 
new book, Saudi Arabia on the Edge, 
was published in December. In it, 
he explains the strategic, economic 
and social issues that confront the 
kingdom as well as the reasons 
that they matter. He also evaluates 
the trends, conflicts and pressures 
that have shaped the rapid evolu¬ 
tion of Saudi Arabia and looks 
ahead to where the kingdom will 
be several decades from now. Tom 
is associated with the Middle East 
Institute in Washington, D.C. 

Stuart Sloame '64L attended 
the funeral service and interment 
of Joel Karp '64L, who died in 
January from metastatic pancreatic 
cancer. Joel was our class v.p., a 
ZBT brother and chancellor of the 
Anglo-American Society. He was 
an international tax and estate plan¬ 
ning expert in Washington, D.C. 

Although Stuart and Joel were 
not close, Stuart had much contact 
with him during the seven years 
they spent together in classrooms 
and at various reunions. Joel's 
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widow, sister and son David '99 
were grateful for Stuart's presence, 
as well as for the many emails they 
received from Columbia class¬ 
mates during Joel's illness. They 
were read to Joel before he passed 
away, and gave him pleasure at 
being remembered. 

Stuart, who was the only mem¬ 
ber there from our class or their 
Law School class, said he found the 
service both sad and uplifting. Sad, 
naturally, because of the premature 
loss of a good man, one who was 
dignified and scholarly, devoted 
to his profession and family; his 
sudden illness and death provide a 
vivid reminder of our own mortal¬ 
ity. Uplifting, because as he listened 
to friends and family members 
describe Joel's interests — which 
ranged from the law topolitics and 
government — and discuss the 
loving, caring relationships he had 
with them, he realized that the way 
Joel lived his life could be consid¬ 
ered a testament to the enduring 
value of a Columbia education 
(both in the liberal arts and the law). 
He was glad he attended. 

Richard Zamoff, who is an as¬ 
sociate professorial lecturer in sociol¬ 
ogy at The George Washington Uni¬ 
versity, wrote that the university's 
Jackie and Rachel Robinson Society 
celebrated the 65 th anniversary of 
Jackie Robinson's historic break¬ 
through with a brunch on April 15. 
The event took place at Darlington 
House in Washington, D.C. Richard 
said that anyone interested in learn¬ 
ing more about the school's Jackie 
Robinson Project can contact him at 
202-994-8125. 

Tom Bratter writes that 27 years 
ago, while he was disrupting a 
professional meeting that offended 
many, one frustrated and skeptical 
colleague challenged him: "If you 
think you know better than we do, 
start your own damn program." 

Tom took those words to heart 
and founded the John Dewey Acad¬ 
emy in Great Barrington, Mass. The 
academy provides intensive instruc¬ 
tion and treatment for high-potential 
students who have a history of self- 
defeating or self-destructive choices, 
and thus have not been succeeding 
in school or life. Most students enter 
being at least one grade level below 
their chronological age and, at best, 
having compiled mediocre academic 
records. These same students go on 
to attend quality colleges; in recent 
years, these have included both the 
College and GS. 

The faculty's credentials are 
awesome. One is a Rhodes Scholar. 
Another won a Fulbright and be¬ 
came a professor in this program. 
Another is a former ambassador 
to the United Nations. Most have 
doctorates. 

Tom also writes that in Decem¬ 
ber he experienced a near-death 
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situation when he had a heart 
pump installed. Fortunately, he has 
made a good recovery. 

Dr. Ted Stanley has had some 
interesting developments in his life. 
He became a serial entrepreneur (11 
going on 12 new companies in the 
last decade). Ted also is a seed ven¬ 
ture capitalist helping develop new 
life science technologies in Utah 
into new products — proffered by 
new companies — through Upstart 
Ventures. He is an anesthesiology 
professor at the University of Utah 
and last year was honored at gradu¬ 
ation by receiving (along with a col¬ 
league) the school's Distinguished 
Innovation and Impact Award for 
2011. 


ministrators, secretaries and doctors 
become unemployed or must find 
new positions. One does not simply 
free 6.5 to 8.3 percent of G.D.P. for 
other purposes; it disappears. 

"Moreover, those losing jobs 
cannot simply be reprogrammed 
instantly to support education or 
some other virtuous purpose; their 
skills are obsolete. 

"Thus, the demand for govern¬ 
ment programs to support the 
unemployed and prematurely 
retired will increase enormously. 

If advocates for health care reform 
continue to ignore this issue, any 
success they have will only under¬ 
mine our economy in the future." 

Nat is a professor of medicine 


Art Wisot '61 has been named to the 2012 list of 
Southern California Super Doctors. 


Bob Pollack has been the direc¬ 
tor of Columbia's University Semi¬ 
nars since last year. The University 
Seminars movement has flourished 
for more than 60 years, growing 
from the original five seminars in 
1945 to approximately 80 today. 

Each seminar acts as an autono¬ 
mous and voluntary grouping of 
scholars and practitioners, brought 
together under the auspices of 
Columbia by their dedication to a 
particular line of investigation. The 
movement is not only interdisci¬ 
plinary but also inter-institutional 
and involves members of the com¬ 
munity who might not otherwise 
participate in University activity. 

Bob also wrote that as the 11th 
dean of the College, he thanks 
Judge Jose Cabranes for his years 
of service as a University trustee. 

Richard Neel's daughter, Victo¬ 
ria, had an exhibition of her work 
at the Jason McCoy Gallery (41 
E. 57th St. in Manhattan) through 
February 24. More information on 
her work can be found at jasonmc 
coyinc.com. 

In case you missed Nat Reichek's 
January letter to the editor in The 
New York Times, which responded to 
Ezekiel J. Emanuel's online commen¬ 
tary piece "What We Give Up for 
Health Care," I've included it below: 

"To the Editor: 

"Ezekiel J. Emanuel dtes many 
adverse economic effects of Ameri¬ 
can health care but exhibits a blind 
spot for a potentially catastrophic 
hazard of reform. Health care is 
enormously labor-intensive. A 
reform that reduces health care's per¬ 
centage of gross domestic product to 
Germany's 10.5 percent or Britain's 
8.7 percent from the American 17 
percent inevitably reduces employ¬ 
ment by as much or more. 

"Many hundreds of thousands of 
hospital nurses, technologists, ad¬ 


and biomedical engineering at 
Stony Brook University. 

My wife, JB, and I returned in 
March from our annual ski trip to 
Copper Mountain, Colo. In De¬ 
cember, we had visited with John 
Drake and his wife, Linda, at their 
magnificent home in Silverthorne, 
Colo. (See nearby photo.) We skied 
with John and also, in February, 
with Alex Liebowitz and his son, 
David '99. 

Finally, some sad news: Donald 
G. Roesch, a retired attorney, of 
Woodside, Calif., passed away on 
September 19,2010. 



John Freidin 

654 East Munger St. 
MiddleburyVT 05753 


jf@bicyclevt.com 


Just days after the deadline for the 
last issue, Jeff Milstein sent these 
telling reflections on 2011: "This 
year seems to have just flown by! 
As I have another birthday on 
Christmas Eve (my 72nd), my 
thoughts turn to how many I might 
have left. I am in fairly good health, 
but since we never know what 
might happen, I keep thinking 
'Carpe Diem' — seize the day! 

"But seize the day to do what? 
My thinking has been evolving on 
this question. I really am retired 
from my past career ambitions but 
I still try in some ways to influence 
the wider world. This past year The 
New York Times published three of 
my letters. I wrote my congress¬ 
men and officials in tire executive 
branch and received some positive 
feedback. But I am well aware of 
how limited my influence is. 

"My thinking now is 'enjoy 
the moment!' So I try to enjoy the 
beauty and wonder of the world. 

I am taking more time to feel the 


warmth of the sun; play with a 
grandchild; listen to the laughter 
of a baby; touch a loved one; taste 
a favorite food; listen to a beautiful 
melody or the caw of a crow; take 
a walk; have a good conversation; 
learn something new; enjoy clear¬ 
ing out old stuff; and delight in the 
company of sons, daughters and 
grandchildren, the comfort of my 
bed and a good night's sleep. In 
short, the gift of life! 

"May your holidays and New 
Year be filled with wonderful mo¬ 
ments, good health, love, peace, 
good fortune and life! I'd love to 
hear from you!" 

You can write him at jeffrey_mil 
stein@msn.com. 

More than a year ago, Nancy 
and John Garman (new email: 
john@garman.net) moved from 
Anderson, S.C., to Durham, N.C., 
into a home built for them by 
their son Jim, owner of Garman 
Homes. John and Nancy enjoy the 
educational, cultural and sporting 
attractions of the Research Triangle 
region of North Carolina. "Life 
could not be better," John writes. 
"We have kept our houseboat on 
Lake Hartwell in South Carolina 
and use it as a 'freshwater condo' 
for swimming, water skiing and 
boating.... I am in occasional con¬ 
tact with Dick McKenna (richard. 
mckenna2@gmail.com) and Joe 
Leska. Dick lives in eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania; Joe, near Binghamton, 
N.Y. Both are doing fine." 

John is a trustee for the North 
Carolina Humanities Council, a 
legislative contact for AARP North 
Carolina and a member contact for 
the Chapel Hill-Carrboro Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Once again, I must report the sad 
news of the death of a classmate. 
John E. Zucker, 70, a Maryland 
allergist, died from a heart attack 
on December 27 at his winter home 
in La Quinta, Calif. For years John 
provided pollen updates to D.C. 
media outlets. He determined 
the concentration of allergens by 
collecting pollen on a microscope 
slide that was placed on the roof 
of one of his three allergy offices in 
Prince George's County. He was a 
past president of the D.C. chapter 
of the International Wine and Food 
Society. John is survived by his chil¬ 
dren, Jeremy Zucker and Amanda 
Bowker, both of Washington; four 
grandchildren; and his wife, Kitty 
Kelley, a biographer of celebrities in¬ 
cluding Jacqueline Kennedy Onas- 
sis, Frank Sinatra, Nancy Reagan 
and Oprah Winfrey. 

Rich Curtis sent a note to say 
that Pete Russell's name is on 
panel 24W, line 090 of the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial. Pete was killed 
in action flying an OV-IO — a tur¬ 
boprop light attack and observa¬ 
tion aircraft — on May 23,1969. 
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The University of Tennessee Press 
recently published the autobiog¬ 
raphy of Larry Wittner (lwittner@ 
albany.edu), professor of history 
emeritus at SUNY / Albany. For more 
than 40 years, Lany has pursued 
a career of historical scholarship, 
university teaching and international 
agitation against war and social 
injustice. He's been tear-gassed, 
threatened by police with drawn 
guns, charged by soldiers with fixed 
bayonets, spied upon by the U.S. 
government, arrested and fired from 
his job for political reasons. 

His book. Working for Peace and 
Justice: Memoirs of an Activist Intel¬ 
lectual, traces his extraordinary ex¬ 
periences from a Brooklyn boyhood 
through his education at Columbia 
and Wisconsin to the front lines 
of anti-war activism, the fight for 
racial equality and struggles of 
the labor movement. He sketches 
colorful vignettes of fighting rac¬ 
ism in Louisiana and Mississippi 
in the early 1960s, collaborating 
with peace-oriented intellectuals 
in Gorbachev's Soviet Union and 
leading thousands of antinuclear 
demonstrators through the streets 
of Hiroshima. One chapter, in 
Larry's words, "shows how deeply 
marked my subsequent activities 
were by my Columbia education — 
especially the Contemporary Civi¬ 
lization and Humanities courses, 
which convinced me that ideas 
played a key role in changing the 
world." Gary Dorrien, the Reinhold 
Niebuhr Professor of Social Ethics 
at Union Theological Seminary and 
a professor of religion at Colum¬ 
bia, calls Larry's book "a jewel 
... wonderfully ludd, evocative, 
honest, unpretentious, precise and 
interesting." 

When this reaches you, our 50th 
reunion will have passed. Would 
those of you who attended please 
write something about how you 
felt on your return to campus a 
half-century after graduating? And 
would those who did not attend, 
please write why they chose not 
to? Let's keep this column lively. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Robin Vanderputten 
robinv@columbia.edu 
212-851-7399 

DEVELOPMENT Allen ROSSO 
ar3l 52@columbia.edu 
212-851-7947 



Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., Apt 50 
Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


I hope that you all have marked 
your calendars for Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2,2013, our 50th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. The 


Reunion Committee is planning a 
memorable time, and we hope to 
see each and every one of you. If 
you want to join the committee or 
have suggestions for our program, 
please contact me or the appropri¬ 
ate Alumni Office staff member at 
the top of the column. 

I'm sad to share news of the 
deaths of several classmates. Ilze 
Marovskis writes, "I am the widow 
of John Marovskis. John passed on 
November 3,2011. Cause of death: 
complications from cancer. A 'coda' 
was published in Volume 14, Num¬ 
ber 6 of The Audiophile Voice." 

A1 Baumgarten reports that 
Charles (Chuck) Kleinhaus died 
in Jerusalem on March 9. He writes, 
"Chuck was my classmate not only 
at Columbia but also at Ramaz, 
from third grade to the end of high 
school. We also were neighbors in 
Jerusalem for more than 20 years." 

In addition. I've been informed 
that James F. Brogan Jr. died in 
Charlestown, a neighborhood of 
Boston, on December 26. 

If you would like to share your 
memories of our classmates, please 
send them to me. 

David Alpem reports that the 
hunt continues for new founda¬ 
tion grants and tax-deductible 
corporate underwriting to keep 
his For Your Ears Only weekend 
radio and Internet program alive. 
During the winter, the show won a 
place in the database of Grantmak- 
ers in Film+Electronic Media, and 
launched a YouTube channel for its 
audio interviews: youtube.com/ 
user/ foryourearsonlyonair#p / u. 

Bruce (Jeff) Wechsler writes, "I 
sold the major part of my Chicago 
real estate portfolio in 2009.1 am 
now semi-retired and office-ing 
with an affiliated company doing 
real estate consulting and investing. 
In another vein, my son Jeremy 
opened his new theater, called The¬ 
ater Wit, with three 99-seat theaters. 
The building was remodeled and 
houses not only his own produc¬ 
tions but also those of other local 
theater companies. My other son, 
David, is Theater Wit's business 
manager — a real family project." 

Your former class correspon¬ 
dent, Sid Kadish, passed on a fas¬ 
cinating letter from Sy Moskowitz, 
who now is a law professor at 
Valparaiso University. Sy, with 
family and friends, completed the 
"Kili Trek," the hike and ascent of 
Mount Kilimanjaro in Tanzania. 

His letter describes the exhausting 
six-day, five-night trek. I will post 
it, with Sy's permission, on our 
website, cc63ers.com. 

Sy, thanks for showing us all 
that at 70 not even the highest 
mountain in Africa can stop you. 

Michael Hassan wrote with 
further details about his move to 
Mexico. Here are a few excerpts; 


the rest is (you guessed it) on our 
website. "After eight years of trav¬ 
eling I'm living in Cabo San Lucas, 
where I landed in 2009.1 loved 
and still love traveling but those 
long trips were getting harder and 
harder on my body, and I began 
missing my family and friends 
more and more. Additionally, trav¬ 
eling a lot means you compromise 
your diet and exercise regimen as 
well as relationships, so it was time 
to reorganize my priorities. 

"I got here from Los Angeles by 
sailboat after a one-month leisurely 
but maiden voyage on the SSV Ca¬ 
lypso, a 45-ft. beautiful ketch owned 
and operated by my best friend and 
her husband.... Soon after landing 
I decided to develop beach home 
properties on the Pacific coast of 
Mexico. It's a magical area with 
high mountains and ocean beaches, 
so I bought several pieces of land 
and have recently finished building 
the first beach home. IFs for sale, so 
all comers/tire kickers/ the curious 
are welcome. Check out photos at 
cerritosbeachhomes.com. 

"Life as a retiree is wonderful but 
requires almost the same amount of 
changes as growing up—just of a 
different variety, direction and tone. 
Speaking of tone. I've lost mine but 
I'm at the gym now and intend to 
get it back." 

Art Eisenson writes, "As I recall, 
my last update was that the TV writ¬ 
ers' class action age discrimination 
suits settled. About 14 months ago 
we distributed $41 million to writers 
whose careers were lost or damaged. 
The settlement also created the Fund 
for the Future, the mission statement 
of which can be found at tvwriters- 
fundforthefuture.com / missionhtml. 
In December, I was elected president 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Fund for the Future." 

From Jonah Raskin we hear: "[I 
was] co-captain of the 1962 Old Blue 
Rugby Club, retired as of January 
after 30 years of teaching at Sonoma 
State University and have written 
14 books including, most recently, 
Marijuanaland: Dispatches from an 
American War and Rock 'n'Roll 
Women: Portraits of a Generation." 

Mel Gurtov writes, "Although 
I officially retired from university 
teaching in 2010,1 continue to be 
quite involved in academic work. 
I'll give three examples: I remain 
editor-in-chief of Asian Perspective, 
an international quarterly; I am 
organizing an international confer¬ 
ence on 'Engaging Enemies'; and 
I am finishing a book, Will This Be 
China's Century?". 

Elliott Greher reports, "Recently 
my family attended the wedding 
of my first grandchild, Isaac Hersh. 
He does not have parents so I 
walked him down the aisle. What 
a thrill." 

Alexis Levitin reports, "I teach 


English (and Greek tragedy) full¬ 
time at SUNY Plattsburgh and am 
translating from the Portuguese and 
now the Spanish. Recent books in¬ 
clude Tapestry of the Sun: An Anthol¬ 
ogy of Ecuadorian Poetry and Brazil: 

A Traveler's Literary Companion. In 
the fall, I will go on a three-month 
reading tour with prize-winning 
Brazilian poet Salgado Maranhao, 
presenting bilingually from one 
of his collections. Blood of the Sun. 

We will read at Dartmouth, Yale, 
Middlebury, Williams, Iowa, Indi¬ 
ana, the University of Southern Il¬ 
linois and many other venues. Any 
Columbians interested in inviting 
us to read at their institution, please 
get in touch with me at levitia@ 
plattsburgh.edu. 

"After that tour, I plan to take it 
easy for a month in the Galapagos, 
then go to Paris for a few weeks, 
followed by Burkina-Faso, where I 
will work on a translation of the first 
anthology of poetry compiled in that 
small African country. Meanwhile, 

I continue to work with younger 
poets from Ecuador, such as Ana 
Minga and Santiago Vizcaino. 

"My son Michael (35) is an editor 
of the Occupied Wall Street Journal 
(online) and Occupied.com. My 
daughter Christine (25) is beginning 
to work behind the scenes with a 
film crew in New York." 

Michael Bumagin sends greet¬ 
ings from Fort Worth: "Here in 
Texas we're finally getting a little 
rain (the water table remains low, 
however). The grass is green and 
the daffodils are in bloom. Bruce 
Miller, Arnie Barkman, Bob 
Whelan and I still hold periodic 
meetings of the CC '63 local FW / D 
bagel club, but it's been a while 
since we noshed together. I'm 
hoping to induce them, along with 
Harry Lesch (who's in Eureka, 
Calif., raising his two fine sons), to 
join me for the 50th. 

"I'm working on the second 
edition of Exploring Fort Worth with 
Children. Legends of the Vampire (both 
volumes are still available) remains 
popular with fans who demand 
better writing than is seen in the 
Twilight books. I'm happy to send 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
EMAIL to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 
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autographed copies to anyone who 
is interested (email drmike9151@ 
sbcglobal.net for details). 

"Enough advertising. See y'all 
on campus in '13." 

Bill Burley sent a picture of 
himself on a cycling trip in Italy's 
Dolomites last May in celebration of 
his 70th birthday (see cc63ers.com). 
He writes, "I'm training (yep, I have 
a coach) for five time trial races to 
be held this summer cycling up 
New England's mountains. By the 
end of June I will have accumulated 
8,000-9,000 miles for 2011-12. I'll 
be wearing Columbia University 
cycling gear for at least one event. 
I'm competing against others in my 
age group, so the young Tour de 
France hopefuls have nothing to 
worry about from me. 

"My bride, Suzanne, and I have 
been married for 43 years and live 
in Chatham on Cape Cod. For the 
past 10 years, we have traveled to 
NYC in January, where I pipe in the 
haggis at the Penn Club to celebrate 
the birthday of the poet Robert 
Bums. I also pipe for weddings and 
funerals." 

Dr. Ira Malter writes, "Retired 
from practice in Suffolk County in 
2008. Spend winters in Scottsdale, 
Ariz., and summers in Dorset, Vt., 
Have partial season tickets to Bos¬ 
ton Red Sox and Arizona Diamond- 
backs. Looking forward to 2013." 

Peter Belfiore writes, "I married 
Betty, a Barnard girl, in 1966, and 
we are still having a wonderful 
time. Lucky for me I was in The 
West End that fateful night, suck¬ 
ing on a Marlboro and sipping 
Scotch, though we only looked at 
each other and did not speak until 
the next day on the Barnard lawn. 

"I have been writing all these 
years — poetry, fiction, plays, 
librettos, filmscripts — most of it, 
alas, not published. But I've never 
made a great effort to publish, I 
just wanted to write and write and 
write. Betty, who became a classi¬ 
cal scholar, has been the much- 
published one. Her latest book 
is Socrates'Daimonic Art: Love for 
Wisdom in Four Platonic Dialogues. 

"All my jobs have been for the 
purpose of finding time to write, 
but I'm glad I had them. I've taught 
college English, been an editor and 
retired a number of years ago as a 
social worker licensed in Minne¬ 
sota, where we moved in 1980 due 
to Betty's job at the University of 
Minnesota. We are both retired now, 
but still have many writing projects 
going. 

"Our son and his wife live in 
Woodstock, N.Y., with our grand¬ 
daughters (3 and 7). I like being a 
grandpa, but you do realize you're 
getting old when, as your younger 
granddaughter prepares to take a 
running jump down a hill, into the 
air, expecting you to catch her, your 


middle-aged son strolls by and 
says, 'Look out, now, you might 
break Grandpa.' 

"I remember Columbia fondly 
as the place where, for the first 
time in my life, intelligent, often 
distinguished people took us seri¬ 
ously as thinking beings engaged 
with them in a common quest. 

"One story about that. Freshman 
year, in Donald Frame's Humani¬ 
ties A1 course, I went up to him at 
the end of the class and said some¬ 
thing like, 'You know, I sometimes 
think that there's no such thing as 
truth, only beauty.' And he leaned 
back, took a drag on a cigarette and 
said, with total sincerity and kind¬ 
ness, 'You know, I sometimes think 
so myself.'" 

Mike Bowler sent a great, long 
note, some of which I've included 
here (the rest is on our website). 

"I don't know if I'll make the 50th 
reunion next year but will try. If 
we do get to New York, it will also 
be our 50th wedding anniversary. 
Margaret French '64 Barnard and 
I were married in the Columbia 
chapel on June 1,1963, a Saturday 
that year, as it will be next year. 

To get things off on the right foot 
I took her to a Mets doubleheader 
the next day. Odd, the things you 
remember. My last meal as a single 
was breakfast at Prexy's en route 
to the chapel. I remember almost 
nothing about the earlier com¬ 
mencement, including the speaker. 

"Margaret will retire this summer 
after a distinguished career as a com¬ 
munity college professor and ad¬ 
ministrator. I haven't been full-time 
since 2007 but keep busy as a writer, 
consultant and member of the Board 
of Education of Baltimore County 
(Md.). Our grandson, Michael, got a 
first name from me but lots of smarts 
from his parents and grandma. I'll 
miss him when he goes off to middle 
school this fall from the local elemen¬ 
tary, where I read to kindergartners 
every Thursday. How could 49 years 
have gone by?" 

Our regular Second Thursday 
lunches are a great place to recon¬ 
nect. If you're in NYC, the next two 
are scheduled for June 14 and July 
12. Check cc63ers.com for details. 

In the meantime, make plans to 
attend our 50th reunion (reunion. 
college.columbia.edu)! And, as 
always, let us know what you 
are up to, how you're doing and 
what 7 s next. 


Norman Olch 

| 233 Broadway 
■flU New York, NY 10279 
norman@nolch.com 

When we have our informal class 
lunch on the second Thursday of 
the month at the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Club in Manhattan, sitting 


a few tables away are members 
of the Qass of '63, which holds its 
monthly lunch at the same time. In 
March, we overheard as '63 started 
to plan for its 50th Alumni Reunion 
Weekend in May 2013, and it made 
me think that '64 is not far behind 
— Thursday, May 29-Sunday, June 
1,2014. It 7 s not too soon to start the 
conversation about how we should 
celebrate. Please send along your 
thoughts. At past reunions all of 
the speakers were '64 classmates. I 
think we should continue that tradi¬ 
tion. What do you think? 

Nick Rudd will be awarded the 
Alumni Medal at Commencement 
this year. Nick has been instru¬ 
mental in organizing our reunions 
and is the driving force behind re¬ 
newed alumni interest in the Glee 
Club. Well done, Nick! Steve Case, 
who retired as a University trustee 
last year after 14 years in the role, 
received the award in 2009. 

Steve Rosenfeld writes, "Your 
observation in the Spring issue of 
Columbia College Today that 'retire¬ 
ment is in the air' reminded me 
that I may never have written to 
you about my so-called retirement, 
now in its fourth year! 

"I retired as a litigation partner 
of Paul Weiss Rifkind Wharton & 
Garrison in New York City at the 
end of 2008, after which I began 
a whole new life professionally. 
While continuing to chair the New 
York City Conflicts of Interest 
Board (the agency that administers 
the ethics law applicable to all 
300,000 NYC employees) and the 
Board of Visitors of the CUNY Law 
School, I embarked on a second 
career as a Legal Aid lawyer. 

"I had been a president of the 
Legal Aid Society, and when I 
stepped down in 1991,1 made 
a vague promise to return once 
I retired (which I then thought 
would be 20 years from never). But 
20 years passed rapidly, and so I 
kept the promise and now spend 
two days each week representing 
children in abuse and neglect cases 
in New York County (Manhat¬ 
tan) Family Court for Legal Aid's 
Juvenile Rights Practice. With those 
three occupations running simul¬ 
taneously, I am busier than ever — 
and loving every minute of it. 

"Still, my wife, Joan, and I find 
time to enjoy our lives as West 
Villagers, spend time with our five 
grandchildren and travel — we're 
doing the Alumni Travel Study 
Program's 'Wild Alaska Journey' 
in June and are going to Rome and 
Sicily in the fall to celebrate our 
fifth anniversary." 

Martin Krieger is the author of 
Urban Tomographies, which explores 
the Los Angeles infrastructure 
through tomography, an imaging 
process whose origins are X-rays. 

Finally, I am saddened to report 


the death of Howard Kissel, 
longtime theater critic at the New 
York Daily News, in late February. 
He was 69. 

Howard had been chairman of 
both the New York Film Critics 
Circle and the New York Drama 
Critics' Circle, but as The New York 
Times obituary noted, "He never 
overestimated the power of theater 
criticism." At a 2005 panel discus¬ 
sion of critics, he noted, "Many 
shows have become big hits with¬ 
out us. I think that 7 s just fine. Our 
job is not to make hits. Our job is to 
make judgments." 

In addition to his numerous 
newspaper reviews, Howard was 
the author of David Merrick: The 
Abominable Showman, a biography 
of the famous Broadway producer, 
and he appeared in Woody Allen's 
film Stardust Memories in the role 
of the manager for a filmmaker 
played by Allen. 

Ben Brantley, the theater critic 
for the Times, wrote a wonderful 
tribute to Howard that you can 
find by searching the newspaper's 
ArtsBeat blog (headline: "The¬ 
ater Talkback: Howard Kissel, A 
Man Who Relished Culture"). A 
similarly wonderful appreciation 
appeared in The Hollywood Reporter. 
Links to both can be found in the 
online version of these Class Notes. 

In his final blog for The Huff- 
ington Post, a few days before his 
death, Howard wrote: "I wish I 
were one of those people who, as 
the years go by, continue looking 
forward. Alas, I'm not. I thank you 
for your indulgence." 

Requiescat in pacem. 


Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 

New York, NY 10025 
packlb@aol.com 

Doug Bamert reported some happy 
news: "In July I got a double knee 
replacement to finally deal with 
those football legs. After six weeks, 
walked out of the rehab center with 
no canes or anything. Six months 
later and walking a mile. Everest 
is next." 

Go, Doug! You can email him at 
doug@bamert.com. 

On the subject of repairing our 
aging bodies, I ran into Paul Hyman 
on March 15 at a Bach concert at 
Alice Tully Hall in New York. Paul 
looked great, but astonished me by 
revealing that he had recently un¬ 
dergone seven hours of open heart 
surgery to repair a defective heart 
valve. Paul was clearly enjoying the 
beautiful music and the rest of life. 

Jeffrey Bell, about whom I 
wrote in a recent issue, was quoted 
in a piece by John Heilemann, 
published February 25 in New York 
Magazine. Heilemann's article was 
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about the Republican primary 
season and its surprising twists 
and turns. In discussing what he 
calls "the seismic changes within 
the Republican party/' Heilemann 
quotes Jeff as follows, "'Compared 
to 2008, all the candidates are way 
to the right of John McCain.... The 
fact that Romney is running with 
basically the same views as them 
but is seen as too moderate tells 
you that the base has moved right- 
ward and doesn't simply want a 
conservative candidate. It wants a 
very conservative one.'" 

Bob Caserio has a new book 
out. "My latest edited volume from 
Cambridge University Press, The 
Cambridge History of the English Novel, 
has recently appeared. I co-edited 
the book with Clement Hawes of the 
University of Michigan. It represents 
the work of 54 contributors, each 
of whom is a leading scholar in the 
study of the history of fiction. 

"I'm at work on another volume 
for Cambridge, The Cambridge Intro¬ 
duction to British Fiction, 1900-1950. 
This time I'll do the writing for all 
of the book. But I continue editorial 
work as an editor of the Journal of 
Modem Literature, published quar¬ 
terly by the University of Indiana 
Press. 

"Last semester I was a resident 
fellow at Penn State's Institute for 
the Arts and Humanities. I am on 
sabbatical this semester, and am re¬ 
locating to Rome for three months." 
Although you'll have missed your 
chance to visit Bob in Rome by the 
time you read this, if you'd like to 
communicate with him, his email 
address is rlc25@psu.edu. 

Congratulations to Steven Mill- 
hauser, whose book of short stories. 
We Others: New and Selected Stories, 
won the prestigious Story Prize on 
March 21. He was in fast company; 
the runners-up were admired col¬ 
lections by Don DeLillo and Edith 
Pearlman. Stephen took home a 
check for $20,000 and an engraved 
silver bowl. If you have not read 
any of his stories, I urge you to get 
started. You will be well rewarded. 

Steve Steinig sent some interest¬ 
ing news: "Embarked on a 10-day 
trip to Israel with my wife, Renee 
'67 Barnard, our two daughters and 
their families —10 of us in all. It 
was our seventh trip to Israel, but 
the first for half the other adults and 
for the four children, ages 5-13. The 
occasion was the bar mitzvah of our 
grandson; while the sightseeing had 
something of a 'been there, done 
that 7 quality for Renee and me, the 
overall emotions of the trip were 
the most intense imaginable. And 
watching the three younger children 
turn the 2,000-year-old Roman re¬ 
mains of Caesarea into a playground 
for running, jumping and hiding 
was, as they say, priceless. 

"Closer to home, those of you 


who have never volunteered to 
interview high school seniors on 
behalf of the Admissions Office are 
missing out on something. I've been 
interviewing for the last five years, 
and the young people who are 
interested in Columbia are remark¬ 
able, invariably with resumes and 
achievements far greater than mine 
were at that stage of life. This year, 
the Admissions Office sponsored a 
special one-day event of interview¬ 
ing (in addition to interviews I had 
been conducting through the fall), 
with about 10 interviewers and 70 
interviewees in one location. Hav¬ 
ing seven interviews back-to-back 
is a challenge—by the end of the 
day you can be uncertain who told 
you what — but that is offset by the 
fact that you get a much sharper 
sense of who the best candidates 
are and how they stack up against 
one another. It is clear to me that the 
quality of the future student body 
will continue to assure the greatness 
of Columbia." You can reach Steve 
at sns24@columbia.edu. [Editor's 
note: For more information on the 
Alumni Representative Committee, 
visit studentaffairs.columbia.edu/ 
admissions/ alumni / volunteers. 

phpJ 


I had lunch with Bob Yunich 
recently. I asked him to share some 
news, and I got a handful: 

"Since our safari to Tanzania in 
July 2008, my wife, Joanne, and I 
have been fortunate to be able to 
continue our adventure travel. The 
Galapagos archipelago, located 
approximately 600 miles west of 
the coast of Ecuador, comprises 50 
islands of volcanic origin spread 
out over an area covering more 
than 1,700 square miles. Most 
people associate Charles Darwin 
with the Galapagos due to his re¬ 
search leading to his monumental 
work. On the Origin of the Species, 
published in 1859. In fact, Darwin 
visited the Galapagos only once for 
five weeks in 1835, spending only 
19 days ashore on five islands. 

"Our 16-day trip in late Septem¬ 
ber and early October 2009 started 
with the exploration of eight islands 
of the Galapagos aboard the National 
Geographic Endeavour. Fauna and 
flora varies from island to island, 
with most species indigenous to one 
and sometimes two islands. Two of 
the more unusual birds of the more 
than 100 species we spotted were 
blue-footed boobies and courting 
red-throated frigates. We also saw an 
abundance of Darwin finches, lava 


rocks piled with layers of motionless 
marine iguanas, and acrobatic sea 
lions and sally lightfoot crabs inhab¬ 
iting the beaches. Several trips in a 
glass-bottom boat let us view count¬ 
less varieties of colorful, tropical fish, 
the Galapagos penguin, giant turtles 
and other mammals. Grasslands 
provided cover for land iguanas 
(they don't go near the water) and 
vegetation and nesting palaces for 
giant tortoises. 

"Upon disembarking at the Baltra 
Island, we flew to Guayaquil, then to 
Lima, and onto Cusco, the gateway 
to Machu Picchu and its surrounds. 
Cusco is a fascinating city at 11,000 ft. 
above sea level. It was built during 
the 12th century by the Incas as the 
heart of their empire until its dis¬ 
covery by Francisco Pizarro, around 
1533. As history recounts, in short 
order, Pizarro and his conquerors 
fought and subdued the nearly 
defenseless Inca, as missionaries 
exposed them to Christianity. Today, 
Cusco is a blend of remnants of the 
Inca culture and religion and the 
Catholic Church. The most notable 
example is the Convent of Santo Do¬ 
mingo, a church standing on a foun¬ 
dation of a temple originally built by 
the Incas. Descending down from 


Cusco into the Sacred Valley of the 
Incas on the road leading to Machu 
Picchu is breathtaking. The 'ruins' of 
the Inca place dubbed Machu Picchu 
(8,500 ft. above sea level), were dis¬ 
covered in 1911 by Hiram Bingham 
ID. During the last century, efforts to 
carefully restore Machu Picchu to its 
previous glory have been supervised 
by the Peruvian government. One 
can only marvel at and wonder how 
the Incas, without iron or other tools, 
were able to shape large stones to 
fit tightly together to make homes 
and temples and to create a city with 
streets, terraces for farming and a 
water system on such an expansive 
scale. This entire trip was extraordi¬ 
nary and amazing. 

"In August 2011, we cruised on 
the Seabourn Sojourn from Stock¬ 
holm to Copenhagen, with port 
calls at Visby (Sweden), Tallinn 
(Estonia), Helsinki and St. Peters¬ 
burg (Russia). St. Petersburg was 
the high point of the trip, especially 
the State Hermitage, Peterhof and 
the Catherine Palace. The tsars and 
tsarinas surely knew how to live in 
splendor. L'Hermitage, formerly a 
palace, is a museum extraordinaire. 
We were told that two weeks was 
barely ample time to spend view¬ 
ing every exhibit and galley; we 


had just one morning. 

"Catherine the Great was the self- 
appointed curator for L'Hermitage, 
sending her emissaries to Europe 
and other places to buy 300-400 
objets d'art at a time. We started with 
the gold and precious gems exhibits 
(generally closed to the majority of 
visitors) to see the treasure trove 
used or gifted to the tsars and 
tsarinas. A series of galleries house 
an unbelievable collection of modem 
paintings, including 50 by Matisse. 
Aside from being a beautiful palace, 
the grounds of Peterhof are exqui¬ 
site, complete with 63 fountains, 
choreographed to spout and cascade 
water with great ceremony several 
times of day. Catherine's Palace is 
notable for its furnishings, including 
a dining room with an imported 
1,500 piece set of Wedgewood china. 

"Visby remains as untouched 
as it was in the medieval times, 
with its stone walls to protect the 
city. Tallinn is home to one of the 
oldest apothecaries in the world, 
founded in 1422. We arrived in 
Copenhagen on a Sunday morning 
and did a whirlwind museum tour, 
as they were closed on Monday 
and we were leaving early Tuesday 
morning. The Louisiana Museum 
of Modem Art houses an unbeliev¬ 
able collection in an architecturally 
impressive structure. The Danish 
Museum of Art and Design (Kun- 
stindustrimuseet) is testimony to 
Denmark's reputation in graphic 
arts and design. The Museum 
of Danish Resistance includes 
many exhibits showing the Danes' 
courageous and heroic efforts to 
fight the Germans during their 
occupation of Denmark in WWII. 
We thoroughly enjoyed the places 
we visited and probably would not 
otherwise have been able to see as 
much as we did. 

"Joanne and I have been together 
for 35 years as of May. To celebrate 
we have planned a trip to Berlin 
and Istanbul. For the majority of the 
year we are spending half our time 
at our upstate home, Y'SACRES in 
Andes, N. Y., and the r emainder in 
New York City. My insurance and 
investment advisory practice is still 
going strong; our Arides home is 
perfect for taking care of those clients 
residing in the Hudson Valley. New 
York remains my primary base." 

You can reach Bob at rhyunich@ 
aol.com. 


Stuart Berkman 

Rua Mello Franco, 580 
■M Teresopolis, Rio de Janeiro 
25960-531 Brasil 
smbl02@columbia.edu 

An electronic epistle arrived re¬ 
cently from the Levant, sent by Sa- 
bri Sayari, who claims to be one of 
the longtime silent members of the 


Anthony Starace '66 organized a three-week physics 
workshop, "Attosecond Science — Exploring and 
Controlling Matter on Its Natural Time Scale." 
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class: "After graduating, I stayed 
at Columbia and received a Ph.D. 
in political science. Since then. I've 
taught in several universities in the 
United States, Europe and Turkey. 

I was the director of the Institute 
of Turkish Studies at Georgetown 
from 1994-2005. Then I joined 
the faculty of Sabanci University 
in Istanbul, where I'm Emeritus 
Professor of Political Science. Last 
summer I met Ira Katznelson, who 
was in Istanbul for a conference. It 
was great seeing him again after 
45 years! I continue to teach and 
divide my time between homes in 
Istanbul and Washington, D.C." 

Your correspondent lived in 
Turkey for four years, 1981-85, but 
unfortunately never met our Turk¬ 
ish classmate. His email is sabris@ 
sabanciuniv.edu. 

Anthony Starace reports on his 
highly productive and rewarding 
travels to the Orient and the Balkans: 
"In May 2011,1 organized a three- 
week workshop, 'Attosecond 
Science — Exploring and Control¬ 
ling Matter on Its Natural Time 
Scale,' at the Kavli Institute for 
Theoretical Physics in Beijing. The 
reason for such a long workshop 
was to bring together experts from 
around the world for the purpose 
of interacting informally on physics 
problems at the frontiers of current 
understanding. Roughly two-thirds 
of the participants were from China, 
including many students, and one- 
third mainly from Europe, North 
America and Japan. The workshop 
was a scientific and social success, as 
many collaborations were initiated 
and many insights into how matter 
behaves on ultrashort time scales 
were obtained. (For the record, 
one attosecond is a billionth of a 
billionth of a second; an electron in 
the hydrogen atom takes around 
150 attoseconds to make one orbit 
around its proton.) 

"Following the workshop, my 
wife, Katherine, and I joined an es¬ 
corted tour. We flew to Xian, Guilin 
and Shanghai, where local guides 
met us. My last visit to Shanghai 
was in 1991, when bicycles were the 
primary means of transportation. 
Now there are mostly automobiles. 
Most impressive is that in 1991 
there was talk of a new economic 
zone in Pudong, which was then 
vacant land across from the Bund. 
Today it is the financial center of 
China, filled with skyscrapers. 

What a change in only 20 years! 

"On the way to the airport, we 
rode the magnetically levitated 
train from downtown Shanghai. It 
went 300 km /hr (although capable 
of 400 km /hr) and was amazingly 
smooth despite the high speed. 

We then flew to Taipei for rest and 
relaxation with one of my former 
doctoral students (now a profes¬ 
sor), who drove us to the beautiful 


Sun Moon Lake, where we stayed 
in the luxurious Hotel Lalu, which 
overlooks the lake. What a way to 
relax! On the way back to Taipei 
we traveled by high-speed rail, 
which took only one hour (com¬ 
pared to three hours by car). It also 
was very smooth and comfortable. 
Rail travel in Asia is thus far supe¬ 
rior to that in America. 

"Later in the summer, I traveled 
to conferences in two places I had 
never been: Sapporo and Sarajevo. 
In Sapporo (on tire northermost 
island of Hokkaido) there were no 
effects of the earthquake that had 
occurred earlier in 2011. The Japa¬ 
nese organizers were very grateful 
to those who came, as many from 
other countries had canceled their 
attendance following the disasters 
on the main island. 

"In Sarajevo, Bosnia and Her¬ 
zegovina, I gave a plenary lecture 
at a major international physics 
conference. Sarajevo is a beautiful 
city, but bullet-riddled buildings 
are still common, as are memories 
of the war in the early 1990s. On 
an excursion to Mostar, capital 
of Herzegovina, we crossed over 
a mountain range and entered a 
sunny, beautiful landscape. It was 
like going from northern Europe to 
southern Europe over the Alps as 
far as the change in the weather. A 
culinary discovery was Blatkina red 
wine, which is unique to Herze¬ 
govina and is very good. Also, 
although many Muslims there are 
quite secular (owing to the fact that 
hundreds of years of Ottoman rule 
essentially required that the popula¬ 
tion convert to Islam), there remain 
tensions with Orthodox Christians 
owing to the war in the 1990s. 

"So all in all, my travels in 2011 
gave me many new perspectives 
on several different parts of our 
planet." 

Anthony is the George Holmes 
University Professor of Physics at the 
University of Nebraska in Lincoln. 
His email is astaracel@unl.edu. 

"Dr. Banjo," aka Peter Wemick, 
writes, "I live in Niwot, Colo., near 
Boulder — moved here in 1976.1 
am deeply involved in my music 
career, which was nourished in 
my early days at Columbia, where 
I performed and started the blue- 
grass show on WKCR. I worked at 
Cornell as a sociologist after getting 
a Ph.D. from Columbia, then took 
a leap toward music. I lived off 
instruction book royalties at first, 
then launched the band Hot Rize, 
which in time became a leading 
bluegrass attraction worldwide. The 
band was full-time from 1978-1990 
and plays some gigs every year. I 
perform with my wife, Joan, as a 
duet and we recently have played 
in Russia, Israel, Holland, Ireland, 
England and around home. I've 
supplemented my performing with 


doing music camps and instruc¬ 
tion videos. Two years ago I got the 
Distinguished Achievement Award 
from the International Bluegrass 
Music Association. 

"Our son. Will, is a filmmaker 
in Los Angeles and doing well. 

He and I and Joan were all on the 
Late Show with David Letterman a 
few years ago as part of a band 
that Steve Martin put together; the 
band also included Earl Scruggs, 
my No. 1 hero, who was 88 when 
he passed away on March 28. 

A clip of that performance is on 
drbanjo.com (I'm to Steve's right). 
I've fulfilled many ambitions as a 
performer and am now working to 
launch The Wemick Method, cer¬ 
tifying teachers to teach jamming 
to novice bluegrassers—just like 
jamming at Ferris Booth Hall!" 

Pete's email is pwemickl@aol. 
com. 

Byron Michael Noone was 

remembered by his widow, Lana, 
at the Vietnam Memorial Wall 
30th Anniversary Program, held in 
Fort Myers, Fla., on January 26. A 
highlight of the program was the 
attendance of President Gerald R. 
Ford's brother, Richard, who talked 
with Lana at length regarding the 
late President's implementation of 
Operation Babylift; he also remem¬ 
bered Byron during their conversa¬ 
tion. Please contact lananoone@ 
yahoo.com for details. 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta, CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


Don Brophy '69 wrote, "When I 
read your notice in the Spring issue 
of CCT of Dave Koffler's death, 

I was immediately transported 
back to Hartley Hall sometime in 
winter 1966-67. Dave and I were 
on the football team together and 
were floormates on the ninth floor 
of Hartley for a couple years. One 
drab Saturday evening, Dave asked 
if I would go down to the first floor 
and keep a woman company while 
he got ready. Apparently she was 
the girlfriend of a friend of Dave's, 
in NYC for a visit, and Dave was 
going to show her the town. 

"When I stepped off the eleva¬ 
tor and turned the comer, there 
against the windows looking out 
on the quad was the most beautiful, 
elegant, exquisitely dressed woman 
I had ever seen. I overcame my shy¬ 
ness, she overcame her reserve and 
we had a delightful time. 

"Well, the real story was the 
backdrop. Hartley around 6 o'clock 
on a Saturday evening in the winter 
always had zero traffic. But as she 
and I talked, I became aware of a 
sudden stream of traffic as it moved 
in and out the door, and around the 


floor people ringed the balconies. 
Dave appeared with that little 
twinkle in his eye; we said goodbye 
and they left. Right then the bal¬ 
conies emptied, the traffic ceased 
and I was left by myself looking 
out on the snow falling on the 
quad, like something out of Joyce. 

I don't know if such things happen 
anymore at Columbia. I hope they 
do. Dave was a great guy." 

Other than this sweet memory, 
the mailbox has been empty for 
the past three months. I presume 
that the absence of news simply 
means that you were busy gearing 
up to share at our 45th reunion. I 
hope that many of you were able 
to attend and enjoyed the warmth 
of old friendships in a setting that 
means so much to all of us. Be sure 
to send me a note saying how the 
weekend went, what you did and 
who you saw. I'll have a wrap-up 
in the Fall issue. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Nick Mider 
nm26l3@columbia.edu 
212-851-7846 

DEVELOPMENT Heather Hunte 
hhl5@columbia.edu 
212-851-7957 



Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 


Spring arrived early in New York, 
which was a pleasure. I hope all is 
well in your comer of the world, 
and that you are thinking about 
our 45th reunion (Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2,2013). If you 
would like to join the Reunion 
Committee to help plan the week¬ 
end's events, contact the appropri¬ 
ate Alumni Office staff member 
noted at the top of the column. You 
need not be in the New York area 
and can participate in meetings via 
conference call. 

More about reunion will follow 
in this column during the next 
year as well as arrive at your home 
via mail and email. To ensure that 
Columbia has your correct contact 
information, update it online 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu / 
alumniupdate) or call the Alumni 
Office (212-851-7488). 

For those who are still using my 
ancient AOL email address, I will 
only hold onto it for a little longer. 
My new address is arthurbspector@ 
gmail.com. Do send notes. I have 
been a little less conscientious about 
checking both accounts, and worry 
I may have lost an email in the pro¬ 
cess. If I have, please let me know. 

Columbia men's basketball has 
a great and talented coach in Kyle 
Smith, and the team coming back 
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next year may well be Ivy League 
champs. Yes, you read that here 
first. While Columbia lost to the 
2012 Ivy champs. Harvard, at the 
end of the season at home in over¬ 
time, the younger Lions looked 
great — and the starters will all be 
back. Get your tickets early. And 
do come to Homecoming this year 
(Saturday, October 20); football 
should be much better. I predict a 
win against Dartmouth. 

I received a gracious note from 
Alan Seplowitz '72 P&S, who re¬ 
ceived a Ewig Award for excellence 
in clinical teaching this academic 
year. It was conferred by the Depart¬ 
ment of Medicine at P&S, where 
he has been a faculty member since 
1978. Alan also has a practice in 
adult endocrinology at the Columbia 
University Medical Center. 

Congratulations, Alan. It would 
be great if we could list the excep¬ 
tional records of our many class¬ 
mates who work in the medical 
school professorial ranks and 
elsewhere in medicine. 

Continuing the medical theme, I 
received a note from Wayne Wild 
'73 P&S, who is a resident of Bel¬ 
mont, Mass., Mitt Romney's home¬ 
town and where I went to Hebrew 
school despite being a resident 
of Arlington. Wayne writes with 
some zest and great cheer about 
reconnecting with Samuel (Sandy) 
Rabison and Ethan (Sam) Rofman 
'61, '65 P&S: 

"The delightful coincidence of 
three Columbia College graduates 
'discovering' each other while 
working part-time at Tufts Health 
Plan, with two of us being from 
the Class of '68 and two of us from 
P&S, simply cried out for a note 
to you. The three of us cannot get 
enough of recalling fond memories 
and personalities over lunch each 
week. 

"I'll start with me. I am a medical 
director and essentially have man¬ 
aged care medical review, for about 
five years now. But the rest of my 
week is spent as associate professor 
at Berklee College of Music, where 
I have been for 10 years, teaching 
freshman writing and my course 
in aesthetics (largely poetry) and 
having a ball. I published a book on 
doctor-patient correspondence in 
the 18th century Medidne-by-Post, 
which relates medical rhetoric to the 
language of illness in novels of the 
period. And I am nearing comple¬ 
tion of a work on aesthetics, which 
describes aesthetics from the point of 
view of artists rather than philoso¬ 
phers. 

"Sad news was that my second 
wife, Faye, died last year of breast 
cancer, and I miss her terribly. But 
my colleagues at both Tufts Health 
and Berklee have been real family, 
and it has been so great to discover 
my Columbia fellows at Tufts. My 
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daughter, Zoe, lives in Oakland, 
Calif., and is busy as a life coach 
and a Sufi minister; she spent time 
in Burma as a Buddhist mm. She 
has a great website on spiritual joy 
and other life essentials. Wild Life 
Coaching (zoewild.com), and she's 
engaged to be married this summer. 
My son, Nicholas, who teaches 
music in the Danvers public school 
system, has become prominent in 
the American Orff-Schulwerk Asso¬ 
ciation [a professional organization 
of music educators], including as an 
editor of its journal." 

Here's the update from Sandy: 

"I can't remember if this is my 
second check-in since graduation 
(which already tells you something 
about me and/or our collective 
life stage). Here are the barebones 
headlines since '68. Immediately 
after graduation, I taught for a year 
while sorting out career interests 
and taking advantage of a teaching 
deferment. Then came two years 
of post-graduate, pre-med courses 
at GS. I started med school in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and trans¬ 
ferred back for the last two clinical 
years at Connecticut. Continuing 
the westward thrust, I interned in 
Colorado and completed a psychi¬ 
atric residency at UCSF, where I 
stayed on as a faculty member in 
the Department of Psychiatry, in 
charge of an inpatient adolescent 
service. 

"During this time I married 
Ronnie Fuchs, also a psychiatrist. 
We had our first child, Rebecca, 
and two years later moved to the 
Boston area, where we've been 
since 1987. I've held a variety of 
administrative and clinical posi¬ 
tions during this time. Ronnie, 
after a stint as co-director of the 
outpatient department at Beth 
Israel, has been in private practice. 
Rebecca is at Yale in a dual degree 
program at the Schools of Manage¬ 
ment and Forestry. Joey, who was 
bom in Boston, lives in Manhat¬ 
tan and teaches first grade in the 
South Bronx through the Teach for 
America program. Rebecca had 
considered Columbia undergrad, 
but in the end both kids happily 
chose Wesleyan." 

Sam, meanwhile, reports that 
he was president of the Glee Club 
while at the College. He recently 
retired from the VA and now 
works part-time as an outpatient 
mental health medical director. He 
also maintains a small psychiatric 
private practice in Wellesley, Mass. 
His eldest daughter, Amy, works 
for the State Department and his 
youngest daughter, Julie, has de¬ 
veloped a successful line of jewelry 
(julierofmanjewelry.com), which 
she sells online and at stores across 
the country. When not at work, 

Sam plays tunes on the accordion, 
reworks his model train collection 


to amuse his grandchildren and 
travels to Washington, D.C., to help 
with their care. 

Great to hear from all of you. 
And Sam, we welcome you as an 
honorary member of the Class of 
1968 — one of the great classes in 
the history of Columbia — though 
I wonder if Groucho Marx might 
have some comment about our 
class having class or no class. We 
certainly went to class, except may¬ 
be second semester senior year. It is 
great to get updates — and I have 
heard from many classmates who 
say they love reading about others. 

I do, for sure. 


I have heard from Pete Janovsky, 
who has twins, and I suspect we 
will run into them all on the 
Columbia campus at some point. 

He sounds vigorous as usual; I'd 
love to sit with him sometime to 
talk about economics and politics. 
Paul de Bary and I sat together at a 
Columbia basketball game this year, 
and that was fun. He recently wrote 
a book about wine; I don't know 
when it will be published but I will 
find out. 

Mark Constantian sent a note to 
say that John Tait passed away re¬ 
cently. I wish his wife, Tina, and his 
family well. John was a wonderful 
classmate; I remember when he 
met his wife, then a Vassar student, 
our freshman year. 

I have a general policy against 
mentioning classmates who have 
died, so as not to let the column get 
bogged down by sadness, but some¬ 
times ifis right to make exceptions. 

Well, let's end on some good 
thoughts. The College is doing 
very well. And the women's track 
team won the 2012 indoor Ivy 
League championship, which 
is great progress for Columbia. 
Congratulations to the women and 
their coach, Willy Wood. 


Michael Oberman 

fiy J Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
mmm Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 
moberman@ 
kramerlevin.com 

As mentioned in the last issue, I 
sent a blast email to all classmates 
for whom CCT has email addresses, 
asking for news or reflections on 
how file College experience has had 
an enduring influence on their lives. 


I included some of the responses in 
the Spring issue, and here are some 
more. I've almost exhausted my in¬ 
ventory of news and views, though, 
so I must return to grovel mode and 
solicit news and/or views from you 
for next time (especially from those 
who have not given Columbia an 
email address). 

John Herbert is alive and well 
after retiring from Columbia in 
2009. He writes, "I continue to 
be chairman of anesthesiology at 
Howard University Hospital and 
College of Medicine in the nation's 
capital, where I now actually at¬ 
tend alumni events! 


"My daughter, Amy '98, '01 
Arts, graduated from the Dental 
School in the spring. At this 
point, I think a dozen Columbia 
sheepskins are in the family. Amy 
already had helped us score a 
'triple-double' when she earned 
her Arts degree, thus extending 
the double-degree status to a third 
generation. My father, Benne S. 
Herbert '32, '36 Dental, was the 
pioneer, while I did P&S in '73. My 
brother, Mike '77; my niece, Aina 
Hunter '03J; my cousin, Richard 
'69 PH; and my wife, Sandra '70 
TC, each stopped with one but, like 
me, pursued additional academ¬ 
ics elsewhere. Then we must not 
forget Aunt Lessie, who turns 100 
either next year or the following; 
she earned her master's from TC 
the year I was bom! But Amy 
broke the family record in May, 
when she earned her third degree. 
We are very proud." 

John Bemson has spent most 
of the last 18 months restructur¬ 
ing an emerging markets real 
estate developer owned by one 
of the Gulf Emirates. He says the 
project was challenging, and he 
had opportunities to travel to some 
places well off the beaten track. 

His destinations included Tbilisi, 
Georgia; Cochin and Coimbatore 
in Kerala, India; Isfahan, Iran (a 
touristic trip) and Kinshasa in the 
Congo. He reports a trip up one 
stretch of the "awesome" Congo 
River that was 14 miles wide. John 
headed home to family and friends 
for Christmas 2011, which he says 
is one of the emotional highpoints 
of any overseas assignment. 

From Mel Yost: "John Marwell 
attended a nationally sponsored 
real estate CLE seminar at the La 
Fonda Hotel in my hometown of 
Santa Fe, N.M. He emailed me in 
advance of traveling from Mount 


Alan Seplowitz '68, '72 P&S received a Ewig Award 
for excellence in clinical teaching this academic year 
from the Department of Medicine at P&S. 
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Kisco, N.Y., and for the first time 
since our graduation, we got 
together. We had lunches and din¬ 
ners in great Santa Fe restaurants. 
Our lovely spouses, Barbara and 
Gloria, joined us for some of the 
meals. We caught up on what both 
of us have been doing since gradu¬ 
ation and obtained some informa¬ 
tion about classmates. We are both 
lawyers and discovered we had 
a lot in common after decades in 
practice. We also discussed how 
long we want to continue doing 
what we are doing (both unde¬ 
cided) and how we can continue 
to enjoy our practices in the years 
ahead. We enjoyed each other's 
company and we hope to maintain 
our reestablished friendship. 

"My legal practice is now more 
than 50 percent mediations, settle¬ 
ment facilitation and arbitration. I 
work throughout New Mexico and 
occasionally in adjoining states. I 
occasionally travel to New York 
City on business and for pleasure. 
Barbara and I are almost done writ¬ 
ing checks to educational institu¬ 
tions. Our oldest daughter, Sarah, 
is a transplant pharmacist at the 
University of Arizona Medical Cen¬ 
ter and assistant clinical professor at 
the University of Arizona Schools 
of Medicine and Pharmacy. Our 
son, Austin, earned an M.B.A. at the 
Anderson School of Management at 
the University of New Mexico last 
year and is a credit analyst and ven¬ 
ture capital liaison at a bank here in 
Santa Fe. Our youngest daughter, 
Catie, is finishing her studies to 
obtain a master's in social work at 
the University of Denver and will 
graduate in June." 

Neal Handel writes: "Everything 
here in Los Angeles is stable (except 
perhaps the ground). I have three 
children, a 7-year-old daughter, a 
6-year-old daughter and a 5-year- 
old son. I assume I take the prize 
as the 'oldest 7 dad in our class, a 
distinction I am not sure I am proud 
of. Folks our age aren't designed to 
run around chasing kindergarten¬ 
ers! I still work hard on my plastic 
surgery practice, have the opportu¬ 
nity to speak at many international 
meetings (recently returned from 
the Philippines and Vietnam) and 
frequently hang out with my good 
buddy here in L.A., Bill Stadiem. I 
also get sporadic visits from Steve 
Valenstein and Larry Berger, so 
I am not completely out of touch 
with our class." 

From Steven Berger TOE: "After 
graduating, I traveled for nine 
months in Europe, North Africa 
and the Middle East, worked for 
Sperry Rand on Long Island, got a 
fellowship to Stanford ('74 M.S.E.E.), 
worked for IBM and lived for a 
couple of years in Boulder, Colo. I 
went through many changes there, 
which led to a sabbatical leave 


to travel in a van though Mexico 
and Guatemala. Then I went to the 
Congo, then Zaire, on a contract to 
install a province-wide computer 
network. I lived there for 16 years, 
going through many more changes, 
starting my own company, selling 
systems and developing applications 
in all sectors of the economy in Zaire, 
Rwanda and Burundi. I also lived in 
huts, hunted with wooden spears, 
traveled overland throughout Africa, 
and confronted military troops and 
militia running amok during riots 
and civil wars. After that experience 
and having been completely looted, 
both my home and offices, I lived in 
Europe for a few years, then migrat¬ 
ed to Australia in 1995, invested in a 
global computer education business. 
Married thrice and helped raise five 
children over four continents. Then 
about seven years ago, I decided to 
leave everything and travel alone, 
mostly in the poorer countries, living 
very simply and occasionally visit¬ 
ing family and friends in America, 
Europe and Australia." 


published in 2008, has been 
optioned by a film producer and 
director.... I am indebted to the 
Core Curriculum. IFs made me 
into the intellectual wanderer and 
polymath that I am. Someone once 
said about Henry James that he 
chewed more than he bit off. Well, 

I frequently bite more than I chew, 
which means that my mouth is fre¬ 
quently stuffed — in my case both 
literally and metaphorically.... The 
notion of the liberal arts educa¬ 
tion has been and is under attack 
at many institutions that now 
emphasize specialization. It seems 
to me that is a good prescription 
for an artificial intelligence, but not 
necessarily one you'd recommend 
for a human being interested in 
developing the capacity to think." 

From Michael Jacoby Brown: "I 
provide training in organizing and 
leadership skills, mostly to labor and 
community groups, as I've done as 
a community organizer for many 
years. My book, Building Powerful 
Community Organizations, is widely 


Performance artist John Borek'71 was inspired by 
his recent reunion to assemble a group of short plays 
and monologues called The View from Carman Hall. 


Henry Jackson reports: "For the 
past 22 years, my wife, Kathryn, 
and I have been freelance trans¬ 
lators. The materials we have 
translated have varied widely, from 
historical articles having to do with 
anything from the Reformation to 
the Third Reich, to informed con¬ 
sent materials for clinical trials. Like 
everything else, this occupation has 
its positive and negative aspects. 
Among the positives is the relative 
flexibility it affords. Chief among 
the negatives is the fact that clients 
determine on Thursday or Friday 
afternoon that they want and/or 
need translations by 9 a.m. the fol¬ 
lowing Monday. Consequently, the 
traditional weekend is exceedingly 
rare. We attend plays and concerts 
fairly regularly and we belong to 
a local book group. We consider 
ourselves fortunate to live in close 
proximity to New York. It is difficult 
to imagine being able to do what I 
do without my Columbia educa¬ 
tion. I am particularly grateful to 
Professor Wohlleben for his courses 
on German civilization and to Pro¬ 
fessor Howard McParlin Davis for 
his art history courses. Most of all, 

I am grateful for the breadth of the 
education I received at Columbia." 

Francis Levy writes: "My sec¬ 
ond novel. Seven Days in Rio, about 
a sex tourist who gets waylaid 
at a psychoanalytic convention, 
was published in August. My 
first novel. Erotomania: A Romance, 


used by colleges and organizations 
across the country. I recently became 
certified to use the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator instrument, which 
I find useful in team building. 

My 38-year-old daughter, Corita, 
earned a master's in organizational 
development from Teachers College 
and works for the Center for Inter- 
Generational Learning, affiliated 
with Temple. We are looking for 
opportunities to train together. 

"I live in Arlington, Mass., just 
outside Boston, with my wife, 
Jessica Goldhirsch; our 12-year- 
old daughter, Nessa, who attends 
the local middle school; and my 
91-year-old father. My dad moved 
in with us after my mom died about 
four years ago. It is an inspiration to 
see him still active and making art. 

It is a joy to be a parent and active 
in local politics and school affairs. 
From Columbia, I learned (from 
getting beaten and arrested on April 
30,1968, by the NYPD in the build¬ 
ing where I studied American his¬ 
tory) that people in power will use 
'state violence' (a phrase I learned in 
sociology and then saw in action) to 
maintain dominance. More recently, 
this is evident with the Occupy 
movement. I am never surprised 
by the use of state violence when 
power is threatened. When people 
demonstrating against injustice are 
not organized or trained to deal 
with such violence (as I and most 
white students were not), such vio¬ 


lence can be effective in curtailing 
protests. Many of us white students 
were not prepared, trained or or¬ 
ganized to deal effectively with the 
beatings and arrests, and I learned 
something about the importance of 
strategy, preparation, planning and 
organizing. From Columbia, I also 
learned about the power of small 
groups to influence individual 
behavior. Several of my Colum¬ 
bia colleagues, normally decent, 
sane people, joined the Weather 
Underground and others, and the 
isolation and dynamics of these 
small groups led these otherwise 
sane, decent people to tragic and 
violent behavior. From this, I never 
underestimate the power of a peer 
group to powerfully influence a 
person's behavior, for good or ill." 

Victor Cahn reports: "This year 
marks my 30th as professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Skidmore. In the past couple 
of months. I've published two 
books: Bard Games: The Shakespeare 
Quiz Book and Political Animal: An 
Essay on The Character of Shake¬ 
speare's Henry V. Two of my plays, 
Embraceable Me and Roses in De¬ 
cember, were published by Samuel 
French. Last fall, the former was 
produced in Arizona, the latter 
received its West Coast premiere 
in Beverly Hills, and my latest 
play. Dally With The Devil, was 
produced Off-Broadway. Last year 
I presented several performances 
of my one-man show, Sherlock Solo 
(originally produced Off-Broad- 
way). Finally, in 20101 published 
the novel Romantic Trapezoid. About 
memories of Columbia, details can 
be found in a chapter in my 2009 
memoir. Classroom Virtuoso." 

Lastly, The New York Times report¬ 
ed on February 1 about an exchange 
between Paul Auster and the Turk¬ 
ish prime minister, prompted by the 
publication in Turkey of Paul's new 
book. Winter Journal (an autobio¬ 
graphical work to be published in 
the United States this September). 
Paul told a Turkish newspaper that 
he would not visit Turkey "because 
of imprisoned journalists and writ¬ 
ers"; the prime minister then called 
Paul "an ignorant man" and I got 
some news. 


Leo G. Kailas 

Reitler Kailas & 
Rosenblatt 

885 Third Ave, 20th FI. 
New York, NY 10022 
lkailas@reitlerlaw.com 

I have been receiving bits and 
pieces from class members, and 
welcome newsworthy items. 

I attended the Columbia basket¬ 
ball game against Brown on Febru¬ 
ary 10 and watched Columbia's 
squad shellac the Brown team 
86-60; the game was not as dose as 
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the score. If s unfortunate that the 
basketball team has not fared so well 
for the balance of the season. How¬ 
ever, by attending the game I got a 
dividend, because I ran into Benue 
Josefsberg, Dennis Graham, Jack 
Probolus and Peter Stevens (your 
former class correspondent). The 
former Lion gridiron greats had nice 
things to say about our new football 
coach, Pete Mangurian. We all can't 
wait to root for the team next season! 

In other news, Peter Joseph 
reports, "I finally retired after 35 
years in the emergency room biz, 
half of which was as a department 
director. It was a great career, but 
the way medicine is going, it's a 
great time to change. I now work 
full-time as a volunteer with two 
organizations promoting climate 
change education and carbon pric¬ 
ing — The Climate Reality Project 
and Citizens Climate Lobby. De¬ 
spite all the data, civilization seems 
to be sleepwalking off a cliff and 
losing the climate battle. 

"We recently welcomed twin 
granddaughters, and my youngest 
is a freshman at Tufts, heading into 
computer science. They are great 
motivation to keep working for a 
sane energy policy! If s late, but not 
too late." 

Larry Rosenwald, professor of 
English at Wellesley College and 
co-director of the school's program 
in peace and Jewish studies, writes: 
"Hmm, what have I been up to? 

On the Jewish front, learning to 
leyn (chant from the Torah scroll) 
and becoming a lay cantor. On the 
academic front, finishing a lot of 
long-term projects. They include 
a book. Multilingual America: Lan¬ 
guage and the Making of American 
Literature, with Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press; the Library of America 
edition of Emerson's journals; and 
an essay for a volume in honor of 
my beloved teacher and friend, 

Saki Bercovitch, whom I met at 
Columbia in 1970.1 am working 
now on a large project on literature 
and nonviolence. 

"April marked the 24th occa¬ 
sion on which my wife and I have 
refused, as pacifists, to pay the 
military percentage of our federal 
income tax. And, next August, I'll 
be officiating at a wedding for the 
eighth time, an honor made pos¬ 
sible by the generous and imagina¬ 
tive laws of Massachusetts." 

Dov Zakheim's book, A Vulcan's 
Tale: How the Bush Administration 
Mismanaged the Reconstruction of 
Afghanistan, was featured in CCT's 
Spring 2012 Bookshelf. Dov also 
reports that in 2011 he was elected 
to the Royal Swedish Academy of 
War Sciences, which was founded 
in 1739 and has a small number of 
foreign members. 

James Kunen, author of The 
Strawberry Statement and an ESL 


instructor at LaGuardia Commu¬ 
nity College in Queens, asks that we 
consider reading his memoir. Diary 
of a Company Man: Losing a Job, Find¬ 
ing a Life. The book chronicles his 
journey from having a job in corpo¬ 
rate communications for Time War¬ 
ner, to experiencing a gratuitously 
insulting layoff ("We've eliminated 
the bloat," said the millionaire CEO) 
and his subsequent quest that leads 
to meaningful work teaching immi¬ 
grants. Jonathan Alter, author of The 
Defining Moment: FDR's Hundred 
Days and the Triumph of Hope, says 
that the book adds up to "an acute, 
observant, funny and moving story 
of whafi s truly important in life.... 
a beautiful piece of writing and en¬ 
during source of inspiration." Learn 
more atjameskunen.com. 

For those who still toil in the 
corporate world, James' book will 
touch on some familiar experi¬ 
ences we have had during our long 
careers — it's certainly true in my 
case. 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


jes200@columbia.edu 


Lloyd Emanuel writes, "In Febru¬ 
ary I attended a very nice [arranged 
by the Alumni Office] Burgers 
and Basketball dinner at Havana 
Central at The West End (lots of 
memories there!) and then watched 
a well-balanced Lions basketball 
team rout Brown at Levien. I at¬ 
tended with a good friend, Bemie 
Sunshine '46, who is his class' 
correspondent for CCT. Bemie and 
I play tennis once a week (I am a 
tennis professional) — he helped 
recruit me to Columbia 42 years 
ago! Bemie was the manager of the 
varsity tennis team during his time 
at school and still is a fit enthusiast 
and supporter of men's tennis. 

"I had such a great time at the 
basketball game — can anyone 
say McMillian-Dotson? [That's 
Jim McMillian '70 and Heyward 
Dotson '70.] — that I came back 
alone to Momingside Heights the 
next night and bought a ticket 
to the Yale game, which drew a 
capacity crowd. We started out on 
fire and, with 15 minutes to go in 
the game, we were up by 20,51-31. 
In following the Ivies in the news, I 
see that most winning teams score 
about 60 points, so I figured 9 more 
points and we were a lock. Well, 
Yale went on a tear, incorporated 
a successful full-court press and 
trapping defense and beat the 
Lions 59-58! The good news is that 
most of our starters will be back 
next year, and so will I. 

"I live in Rye, N.Y., with my 
wife, Kate, and children (late start), 
who are 18 and 15. Some of you 


know that I remained in tennis 
after college and have coached 
and directed programs for four 
decades. In addition, I have been a 
nationally ranked senior player and 
have come back nicely from knee 
replacement in '09.1 was honored in 
February as USTA Eastern's Leslie 
J. FitzGibbon Tennis Man of the 
Year for a lifetime of contribution 
to the sport. It was nice of Bemie to 
come celebrate with me, and nice 
to see Phil Williamson '87, arguably 
one of the greatest tennis players 
of all time for the Lions. I remain 
connected to Columbia men's ten¬ 
nis and get down to the Dick Savitt 
Tennis Center at the Baker Athletics 
Complex as often as I can to watch 
our stellar athletes compete." 

John Borek, who, you may 
recall, became a late-in-life perfor¬ 
mance artist, reports that he was 
inspired by our recent reunion to 
assemble a group of short plays 
and monologues called The View 
from Carman Hall. Anyone who 
wishes to submit a play or mono¬ 
logue describing life at Columbia 
during our freshman year can do 
so by contacting John: johnw 
borek@yahoo.com. He suggests 
that it be no more than 10 minutes, 
which is 6-10 pages of speech. John 
says the plays and monologues 
will be performed at the MuCCC 
Theater in Rochester, N.Y., where 
he is director of artist development. 

I hope that he will expand elig¬ 
ibility to any of our classmates 
who lived in Carman in any year, 
and to any who lived in Carman 
while we did, even if they were 
not in our class. 

Anyway, don't bet he can't get 
you into The New York Times: ny 
times.com / 2008/04/21/theater/ 
21moos.html. 

Ron Bass: "My short story, Zen 
and the Art of Hooking, appears 
in Have a NYC, an anthology of 
stories about New York City." 

Bennett Alan Weinberg says, 
"Please visit worldofcaffeine.com 
to read the latest scientific, health 
care and cultural information 
about caffeine." 

If you go to Amazon from any 
of the links on the website that take 
you there, and buy something from 
Amazon, or even put it in your cart 
and buy it a few months later, Ben¬ 
nett' s website gets a percentage. 

Bennett is co-author of the well- 
received books The World of Caffeine 
and The Caffeine Advantage. He 
adds, "I've written an exciting novel 
largely set on the Columbia campus 
called The Case of the Missing Rem¬ 
brandt. This book is part of fire forth¬ 
coming Columbia Mysteries Series. 
I'm looking for agents or publishers 
who would be interested in seeing 
the manuscript." Contact Bennett at 
baw@bawinc.com. 

Another of Bennett's novels. Ex¬ 


piration Date, is available for free 
download in PDF at worldofcaf 
feine.com; click the "Caffeine 
Prose" tab. Bennett invites every¬ 
one to check it out. 

Arvin Levine writes, "My daugh¬ 
ter, Livia Rose Levine, is engaged 
to be married this July in Jerusalem 
to Noah Moline. This will dose out 
another happy chapter (paragraph?) 
of my lifecycle with both children 
married. I reject the 'empty nester' 
assignation in favor of a widened 
nest, supported by virtual presence 
technologies and supplemented by 
real presence in multiple geograph¬ 
ic locations, across the fourth 
dimension of time. If you will be in 
Jerusalem on July 3 (or even if you 
won't), contact me at arvinlevine@ 
gmail.com!" 

Phil Bartolf announces, "On 
February 221 became a grandfa¬ 
ther. My daughter, Julia Bartolf 
Milne '04, gave birth to Harper 
Diana Milne at Mount Sinai Hos¬ 
pital in NYC. Everyone is ecstatic, 
and well, and Harper is adorable 
if I say so myself. My wife, Patsy, 
and I plan to spend a fair amount 
of free time in NYC now that we 
are grandparents. A great, heady 
feeling. All the best to the class." 

John Borek started his recent 
correspondence by noting "Bob 
Brintz's astonishing meditation. 

He owns the game and it's the 
game of life." John was referring 
to the Spring 2012 Class Notes 
column, which induded an excerpt 
from an essay Bob posted on an 
ALS website, and the March 2012 
Class of '71 eNews, in which I 
included the full essay (lightly 
edited). 

If you are a member of the class 
and not receiving the eNews, email 
me with your name and the email 
address at which you would like to 
subscribe. 

Bob himself reports: "I'm doing 
great — hope the same for you. 

All the feedback on the post has 
been uplifting, espedally to know 
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that so many have gotten benefit. I 
received a message just this morn¬ 
ing from a PALS [People with ALS] 
in Japan, who told me he reads it 
often and that it has given him and 
many others life. Thanks so much 
for all your help in disseminating it 
to another audience. I am working 
on another." 

Remember back 45 Septembers 
ago, and the feelings we had, includ¬ 
ing of adventure, as we entered Co¬ 
lumbia College. We are still connected. 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 


pappell@aol.com 


Our 40th reunion is now behind us 
with, I hope, a lot of great memo¬ 
ries for all who were able to attend. 
Keep an eye out for complete 
coverage in our next Class Notes 
column. 

What our time at Columbia 
meant to each of us is strongly linked 
to those aspects of College life with 
which we became involved. That 
was underscored for me by a note 
from Gary Pepper, who said he 
"wanted to drop a line in praise of 
the new head coach of the Columbia 
men's and women's fencing teams, 
Michael N. Aufrichtig. I credit the 
fencing team for my not turning to 
the dark side during four turbulent 
years on the Heights. Ever since, I 
have supported the team in what¬ 
ever way I am able. 

"A few months ago I was sur¬ 
prised and gratified when Michael 
called me at home to thank me and 
shoot the breeze about the team 
and its complex history. I could tell 
he enjoyed the call as much as I 
did. I also received a holiday card 
signed by the whole team and a 
letter from a member of the squad 
sharing some of her background 
and goals. I'm sure there are many 
other team alumni who feel as 
I do: that it's a pleasure to have 
coach Aufrichtig and the team put 
so much time and thought into 
including us in alma mater in a 
meaningful way. I'm now hoping 
to make it back to Columbia in the 
coming year to take in the changes 
(and the unchanging) on campus." 

Gary was twice All-Ivy in foil 
for Columbia during our years on 
Momingside Heights. 

Lee Davies notes, "I have spent 
my professional career in health¬ 
care communications consulting: 
Pfizer, Schering-Plough and Merck. 
For 38 years, I've been married to 
Jody Messier '73 Barnard, a noted 
psychoanalyst in New York, and 
raised two wonderful young wom¬ 
en, one of whom is an editor for 
Penguin (and a published novelist) 
and the other a first-year student at 
NYU School of Medicine." 


Lee is an executive at Makovsky 
Health, a New York-based consult¬ 
ing group, and among other things 
is coordinating a program for cancer 
patient advocacy groups at this 
year's American Society of Clinical 
Oncology meeting in Chicago. 

Finally, there's some sad news to 
share. Henry Rosenberg '73 was so 
kind as to let me know that Rich¬ 
ard B. Kaplan '76 Dental died in 
New Jersey on November 30,2011. 
Richard was a periodontist who 
was president of the New Jersey 
Society of Periodontists. A more 
complete obituary will appear in a 
subsequent issue of CCT. 
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Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


betral@bellsouth.net 


Who says you can't teach an old 
dog new tricks? James Minter and 
David Schnabel were married last 
September on their 21st anniver¬ 
sary, with University Chaplain 
Jewelnel Davis officiating. The 
happy couple honeymooned, tradi¬ 
tionally, at Niagara Falls. Guests at 
the ceremony included John Chan; 
Richard Lorber '67; James' niece, 
Elise Minter '07; and a gaggle of 
admissions colleagues. 

Bob Dillinger has practiced law 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., for 36 years, 
the last 15 in the elected role of 
public defender. Bob earned a law 
degree from Stetson in 1976, was 
assistant public defender for several 
years and then went into private 
practice until winning the race for 
the defender's office in 1996. Bob 
has received numerous awards for 
service to the St. Petersburg com¬ 
munity. After their daughter died, 
he and his wife created the Beth 
D illin ger Foundation to aid children 
in need, and his wife still devotes 
her time there; find out more at 
bethdillinger.org. 

Joel Pfister mourns the loss of his 
brother, Jordan '80, to complications 
from cancer. Jordan was captain of 
the squash team and was in a rock 
band during his college years. Joel is 
a humanities professor at Wesleyan. 
Last year he spent the summer term 
as visiting professor at the Freie 
Universitat in Berlin, and this July 
he will be one of two American 
faculty members teaching in Xi'an, 
China, as part of the West-China 
Faculty Enhancement Program in 
American Studies. The program is 


co-sponsored by the Ford Founda¬ 
tion and the China Association for 
the Study of American Literature; 
Joel will be teaching American 
literature to Chinese college and 
university professors. 

Remember, next year is the 
big 4-0. Get involved in Alumni 
Reunion Weekend by contacting 
the appropriate staff member at 
the top of the column, and also let 
us know what's up in your life. As 
Short Circuit's Number 5 would 
say, "Need more input." Thanks in 
advance. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


f.bremer@ml.com 


Earlier this year there was a news 
item that caught my ear. It said 
that NBC's Today had just turned 
60. That means that for all but 
a handful of us who were bom 
before January 1952, this iconic 
stalwart has been part of our lives 
from the time we were eating baby 
food, to when we served our kids 
baby food, to now, when many of 
us are serving our grandkids baby 
food. In contrast, I was surprised 
to leam that Saturday Night Live 
didn't debut until October 1975. 
(Does anyone share my delusion of 
having memories of watching this 
show in the dorm lounge?) 

A press release arrived recently 
from Oppenheimer & Co., an¬ 
nouncing that John Rodstrom 
has joined its firm with the title of 
managing director, national public 
finance. The release goes on to say 
John will have the responsibility 
for "expanding Oppenheimer's 
public finance bond capabilities 
nationwide." Sounds like a step 
up from his previous position at 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, a regional 
financial firm; there, John was only 
in charge of the firm's southeast 
public finance effort. While he will 
work out of Oppenheimer's Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., office, something 
tells me he is going to book a lot of 
frequent flyer miles! 

From out of the shadows 
emerges Steven Simon, who has 
tremendous influence on our na¬ 
tion's Middle East policies. After 
serving a spell at the State Depart¬ 
ment, Steve served a five-year stint 
in the Clinton White House and 
three years at the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London. He now is the senior 
director for the Middle East and 
North Africa at the National Secu¬ 
rity Council. The NSC is chaired by 
the President of the United States 
and its meetings are frequented by 
the likes of the Secretary of State, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of the Treasury 


and other bigwigs. Depending on 
how the election goes, Steve may 
return to the Council on Foreign 
Relations, remain connected to 
the White House or pursue some 
other opportunity. Stay tuned for 
an update! 

When Dr. David Mandelbaum 
read our recent update from 
Dr. Joel Halio (who cited Peter 
Pouncey as a Columbia professor 
who had a great influence on him), 
David decided he had to break his 
nearly four decades of silence. He 
started his treatise with, "Sorry if 
this is a little wordy, but it does 
cover 37 years." I'll save you some 
of the details, but the story is a 
good one. Seems that David was a 
psychology major for his first two 
years at the College, then switched 
to pre-med in his junior year. (Re¬ 
minds me of Dr. Tom Long, who 
followed the same timetable as he 
shifted from majoring in English 
to pre-med, which led him to be a 
dermatologist in Rhode Island.) 

David continues: "Pre-med 
adviser Patricia Geisler and 
chemistry professor George Flynn 
were extremely supportive and 
encouraging during this rather 
intense and tumultuous transi¬ 
tion." Psychology professor 
Stanley Schachter's encourage¬ 
ment, meanwhile, led him to the 
M.D.-Ph.D. program at P&S. There 
he met up with Nobel Laureate 
Eric Kandel's neuroscience group, 
which led him to an interest in 
neurology, which he eventually 
narrowed to child neurology. For 
nearly a decade David has been 
the director of child neurology 
and professor of neurology and 
pediatrics at the Alpert Medical 
School of Brown. His research has 
focused on "cognitive aspects of 
epilepsy, antiepileptic medications, 
the genetics of epilepsy and the 
neurological aspects of autism." 

David added that he remarried 
in 2004 to Alison, a photographer 
— "third time's the charm," he 
says — and his favorite role is that 
of "Pop Pop" to two grandsons, 
ages 6 and 2, who live in Manhat¬ 
tan. On his frequent visits to NYC, 
he likes to bicycle to the Columbia 
campus and visit The Thinker (who, 
his elder grandson speculates, "is 
thinking about where his socks 
are"). 

The above led me to email David, 
to ask if knew that Dr. Mark Mehler 
is the chairman of the Department 
of Neurology at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in the Bronx 
(and also director of its Institute for 
Brain Disorders). In a continuation 
of what we used to refer to, in our 
politically incorrect world, as "Jew¬ 
ish geography," he replied that he 
was still in contact with Dr. Steven 
Schonfeld (a neuroradiologist in 
East Brunswick, N.J.) and Dr. Mi- 
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The Jazz Education of Armen Donelian ’72 

By Jamie Katz '72, '80 Business 


I t stands to reason that 
an artist as self-aware as 
pianist and composer Ar¬ 
men Donelian 72 would 
be generous in acknowledging 
the mentors who pointed him 
toward a place of excellence. 
And indeed, he is: "Because 
I've been fortunate to have 
good teachers in my life, I feel 
a responsibility," Donelian 
says, seated in a tiny practice 
room at New Jersey's William 
Paterson University, where 
he has taught for many years. 
He also teaches at The New 
School in Manhattan and is 
frequently called upon to give 
master classes in conservato¬ 
ries overseas. 

Donelian has performed with 
such jazz luminaries as Sonny 
Rollins, Mongo Santamaria, Chet 
Baker, Lionel Hampton, Paquito 
D'Rivera and Billy Harper. He has 
recorded 12 albums as a leader, 
most recently Leapfrog, on 
Sunnyside Records. He has been 
awarded numerous grants from 
the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts, and 
is a Fulbright Senior 
Scholar in Switzerland, 
Scandinavia and his 
ancestral Armenia. He 
leads the Hudson Jazz 
Workshop, a summer 
program in upstate 
New York, where he 
lives with his wife, Rose 
Caldwell, a travel con¬ 
sultant and part-time 
chef. Yet for all his indi¬ 
vidual accomplishment 
and the years of solitary 
dedication it required, 

Donelian always speaks 
of those who showed 
him the way. 

The story begins in 
the 1950s in Armonk, 

N.Y., where his parents 
surrounded the four 
Donelian children with 
Armenian, Turkish and 
Greek music as well as 
classical and jazz. By 5, 
Donelian was playing 
a beat-up upright in 
the basement. At 7, he 


began weekly lessons at the 
Music Conservatory of West¬ 
chester, studying classical 
piano with Austrian emigre 
Michael Pollon for 12 years. 
Donelian's older brother played 
clarinet in a Dixieland-swing 
band led by Arthur Ryerson, 
who had worked with Louis 
Armstrong. When Donelian was 
12, he heard the Ryerson band 
at a Methodist church bazaar, 
and was smitten. "That's it!" he 
thought. "I've got to play this 
music." Before long he was in 
the band himself. His first gig, 
for $5 and all the ice cream 
he could eat, was at the 1964 
World's Fair in Queens. 

In 1968, Donelian came to 
Columbia, where he majored 
in music and studied with 
composers Charles Wuorinen 
'61, '63 GSAS and Harvey Soll- 
berger '64 GSAS, among other 
leading lights. "I took 16th-cen¬ 
tury counterpoint with Vladimir 
Ussachevsky, who was one of 
the higher-ups in the electronic 


music world, so that was kind 
of ironic," Donelian says. 

Jazz education was not 
something Columbia offered for 
credit back then. Still, he could 
learn plenty by transcribing John 
Coltrane solos or listening to 
Bill Evans from the steps of the 
Village Vanguard. Donelian also 
played in a talented lab band in 
the basement of Dodge Hall, led 
by the brilliant alto saxophonist 
and pianist Marc Copland 70. 
Sam Morrison 73 also played in 
the group; a few years later he 
was with Miles Davis. Mean¬ 
while, Donelian worked evenings 
at The King's Table, a restaurant 
nestled within John Jay Hall, 
playing solo piano while the 
young gentlemen of the College 
dined in style. Unlike the student 
cafeteria just steps away, The 
King's Table even had tablecloths. 

"Armen is a great player and 
he's a sweetheart — absolute¬ 
ly one of the good guys in the 
business," Copland says today. 
As students, he remembers, 
they would improvise 
sophisticated duets in 
a two-piano practice 
room in Dodge. "Once 
we monkeyed around 
and played a mock 
classical duet in the 
style of Beethoven. 

We went on for five 
or 10 minutes and 
then fell off the piano 
benches, laughing." 

After graduation, 
Donelian played with 
a country rock band 
and, on Copland's rec¬ 
ommendation, began 
studying privately with 
renowned pianist 
Richie Beirach. "He 
opened the door to me, 
combining the harmo¬ 
ny of contemporary 
music — Schoenberg, 
Bartok, Stravinsky and 
Berg — with jazz," 
Donelian says. In 1975, 
legendary Latin jazz 
percussionist and 
bandleader Mongo 
Santamaria auditioned 


Donelian to fill the piano chair 
once occupied by such world- 
class players as Herbie Hancock 
and Chick Corea. Though he did 
not have experience playing 
Afro-Cuban jazz, Donelian got 
the gig and was on his way. 

Donelian has distilled much 
of the wisdom gleaned from 
four decades of professional ex¬ 
perience into his latest instruc¬ 
tional book: Whole Notes: A 
Piano Masterclass, which takes 
up such basic matters as pos¬ 
ture, practice routines, mental 
health, body awareness and the 
physics of playing piano. "The 
book is about how to practice 
as well as what to practice," 
Donelian says. The holistic 
approach extends to personal 
revelation; he discusses such 
painful episodes as the loss of 
his parents, a bitter divorce and 
a nearly career-ending hand 
injury he suffered when he lost 
his temper during an argument 
in 1991. "Ultimately, it's all 
about expressing what's inside 
through the instrument, so that 
there's a kind of a conduit, an 
effortless conduit for these 
ideas and feelings to proceed 
from conception to realization." 

Asked for the advice he 
might give a talented student 
who worries about pursu¬ 
ing jazz as a career, Donelian 
says, "l remember when I was 
studying with Richie Beirach, 
he said, 'Do what you love and 
you'll make a living from it.' 
There are a lot of people out 
there making lots of money, 
but they don't love what they 
do. And ultimately in life, if 
you want to be happy, if that's 
something of value to you, 
then you should give that your 
first priority." 

Go to armenjazz.com for 
Donelian's performance dates, 
sound clips and more. 


Former CCT editor Jamie Katz 
72, '80 Business, previously 
jazz director of WKCR radio, 
writes for Smithsonian Maga¬ 
zine and other publications. 



Armen Donelian '12 at sunset, facing west, in his 
music studio in Hudson, N.Y., where he also hosts 
the annual Hudson Jazz Workshop. 
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chael Handler (chief of pediatric 
neurosurgery at the University of 
Colorado). Ends up our class is 
quite a brainy bunch. Who would 
have thunk?! 

With all the talk about the IPO 
of Facebook, I decided it was time 
to check my neglected "wall." 

The result was amazing: during a 
single week I had received numer¬ 
ous postings. There was a picture 
posted by Ed Berliner (director of 
science management at Yeshiva 
University in upper Manhattan) 
of his two grandchildren. Barry 
Klayman (law partner at Cozen 
O'Connor in Wilmington, Del.) 
told of his daughter, Alison, receiv¬ 
ing an award at the Sundance 
Film Festival for her documentary 
on the contemporary artist and 
dissident Ai Weiwei. Peter Boody 
(retired) shared that his most 
recent novel, Thomas Jefferson, 
Rachel and Me, got four out of five 
stars on Goodreads.com; the book 
speculates what would happen if 
Jefferson returned to life in 2011, 
but was "penniless, powerless and 
without a single slave." Ken Krug 


techniques. Even though Scott has 
owned Old House Gardens (a pur¬ 
veyor of heirloom bulbs) for many 
years, Martha was able to stump 
him. Referring to the dahlias that 
they were planting, Martha asked, 
"Are these bulbs girls or boys?" 
Scott responded with the memo¬ 
rable, "I like talking about sex, 
but that's a question I don't know 
the answer to, Martha." (Only a 
member of the Class of '74 could 
find a way to work sex into Martha 
Stewart's show!) 

I held until the end news of two 
classmates who passed away. It 
is with great sadness that I report 
that David Wolff, an attorney in 
NYC, died on April 9,2009, and 
Mark Tessier, who worked in 
public finance in New Orleans, died 
on August 21,2011. We have not 
received details, so please let me 
know if you have anything to add. 
Our thoughts go out to those lucky 
enough to have had them as friends 
during the past four decades. 

There you have it. A class that 
goes back to before Saturday Night 
Live, yet has embraced Facebook. 


Steven Simon '74 is the senior director for the Middle 
East and North Africa at the National Security Council. 


(COO of The Jewish Federation 
Council of Greater Los Angeles) 
shared, "I am so thrilled that our 
daughter, Simone, started full¬ 
time as an employee at MoMA in 
NYC." There was also a memo¬ 
rable review of Lulu, a collabora¬ 
tive album between the rock group 
Metallica and Lou Reed, by rabbi/ 
professor Pinchas Giller (you 
knew him as Paul). 

More than 10 percent of our 
classmates are on Facebook (many 
just to get the pictures posted by 
their children). During this one 
week of postings, I also saw news 
and commentary from Bob Adler, 
Raouf Abdulla, Darryl Chin, 
Daryl Downing, Mark Goldfield, 
Barry Gruber, Chris Hansen, 
Roger Kahn, Bruce Malamut, 
James Russell, Arthur Schwartz 
and Carl Yirka. If any of these guys 
— or the many others who didn't 
post that week — are your buddies 
from more than 400 moons ago, 
give Facebook a try. As geeky as it 
sounds, "friend" them and see if 
you like following what is happen¬ 
ing in their lives. 

While you might find it hard to 
believe, I am not a regular viewer 
of The Martha Stewart Show on 
the Hallmark Channel. However, 
when I got a call from Scott Kunst 
out in Ann Arbor, Mich., that he 
was doing the show's "garden 
spot," I set the DVR to capture his 
advice on spring bulb planting 


A class whose members are selling 
municipal bonds and heirloom 
bulbs, who head up some of the 
top neurology departments around 
the country and who influence the 
nation's Middle East policy. Plus 
reports of the kids of our class¬ 
mates doing amazing things. Can't 
wait to see what we do next! 
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Randy Nichols 

734 S. Linwood Ave. 
Baltimore, MD 21224 


rcn2day@gmail.com 


Those of you who read the heading 
of this column might note a new 
email for me. What a hassle! My 
previous account got hacked (hard 
and viciously) in the spring. Some 
of you know details, including 
painful ones. Also, if you've sent 
me items for Class Notes, I haven't 
gotten them. My apologies to all, 
and I also apologize for a short set 
of Notes this time. Now that you 
have a good email for me, please 
use it. 

Jim Dolan is experiencing empty- 
nest syndrome, but at least he admits 
it. Daughter Zoe is now in Manhat¬ 
tan, working for a fashion web start¬ 
up. Jim admits that he sometimes 
goes up to her room and "adjusts the 
shades or plumps the pillows." 

Elliot Pisem and Joseph Lipari 
continue to publish, and both have 
had recent articles in the New York 


Law Journal. 

Steve Jacobs and Ira Malin 

represented our class at the annual 
John Jay Awards Dinner on March 
7. Ira said it "was another amazing 
evening that showcased our out¬ 
standing students and, as Interim 
Dean Jim Valentini would call them, 
our outstanding 'former students' 

— all of whom made mention of 
how the Core was so important 
to their personal and professional 
development." 

Now at Easton & Van Winkle, 
Robert D. Katz also is a member of 
both the American and New York 
Intellectual Property Law Associa¬ 
tions. Befitting a chemistry major, 
Bob's practice involves biotech, 
nanotech, advanced materials, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

He recently was inducted into the 
prestigious Conner Inn of Court in 
New York City. 

After Rick Santorum won a few 
early primaries (I'm writing this 
in March), I wrote to Fr. C.J. Mc- 
Closkey and asked for comments 
about Santorum's candidacy. The 
former senator and C.J. are friends 
from C.J.'s time in Washington, 

D.C. But, since it was Lent, I wasn't 
expecting a quick reply. Maybe C.J. 
will share some thoughts in time 
for the next issue. 

An outstanding alum to all of 
his alma maters, Robert Schneider 
has been reelected to another year 
on the board of the University of 
Pennsylvania Club of Long Island. 
Bob also is class correspondent for 
his 1979 class for Wharton Magazine 
and was among the attendees at 
a Regis H.S. alumni event. He 
and his wife, Regina Mulahy '75 
Barnard, traveled a lot this year, 
including to D.C. and Texas to visit 
sons John '07 and James and to 
Canada with daughter Meg. 

My sister Robyn and I recently 
helped a neighbor clean out his 
parents' home; there was an 
incredible collection of Judaica 
that Robyn was collecting for 
a friend. While unloading the 
bookshelves, I found many books 
that I remembered from my col¬ 
lege days — from Lit Hum, CC 
and religion courses. After the 
boxes get moved and unpacked. 
I'll be visiting to borrow a few, 
then returning and going back 
for more. As reported in previous 
columns. I've been re-reading lots 
of things that I first read at Colum¬ 
bia. Thanks again, Columbia, and 
thanks especially for the Core. 

Classmates have recommended 
the following good reads: The Im¬ 
mortal Life of Henrietta Lacks by Re¬ 
becca Skloot, Lamb by Christopher 
Moore (that's my pick; a hilarious 
complement to the above). Dark 
of the Moon by John Sandford and 
Roger Crowley's Constantinople: 

The Last Great Siege. 



Clyde Moneyhun 

Boise State University 
Department of English 
200 Liberal Arts Building 
1910 University Dr. 
Boise, ID 83725 


caml31@columbia.edu 


First, please note my new email 
address at the top of the column. 

Write me there, and write me often. 

Dr. John Markowitz has co-edit- 
ed with Myma Weissman Ph.D., 
a new book. Casebook of Interper¬ 
sonal Psychotherapy, which offers 
clinicians clinical illustrations of 
interpersonal psychotherapy, a 
time-limited, empirically validated 
psychotherapy for depression, buli¬ 
mia and other psychiatric disorders. 

He continues to conduct research at 
Columbia on psychotherapies for 
posttraumatic stress disorder. 

Dr. Patrick Griffin '80 P&S has 
been named chief medical officer 
and s.v.p. of development at Immu- 
sanT, a privately held biotechnol¬ 
ogy company focused on restoring 
tolerance to gluten in celiac disease 
sufferers, to help return patients to a 
less constrained diet and improved 
quality of life. His previous position 
was head of external innovation 
for the immuno-inflammation 
therapeutic strategy unit at Sanofi, 
a French pharmaceutical company. 

There, Patrick had focused on 
therapeutic approaches to autoim¬ 
munity through immune system 
modulation. 

He did his internship and 
residency in internal medicine at 
NewYork Presbyterian Hospital, 
had a fellowship in gastroenterol¬ 
ogy at Brigham and Women's 
Hospital in Boston and joined the 
medical faculty of P&S. He then 
spent several years in the private 
practice of internal medicine and 
gastroenterology in New York City 
before he moved to industry. j 


David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 

DeKalb,IL 60115 
dgorman@niu.edu 

The only news this issue is per¬ 
sonal. I attended Alumni Reunion 
Weekend five years ago, and 
swore a mighty oath I'd attend 
our 35th. No dice: my daughter 
Caitlin graduated from high school 
on the weekend in question. For 
some reason, she wasn't enthusi¬ 
astic about celebrating it on South 
Lawn — too far from DeKalb, Ill., 
or some similar lame excuse. Three 
years ago, I had to turn down an 
invitation to speak at a conference 
in England when my son Colin 
graduated. I can't recall whether 
I mentioned this (I really should 
read my own columns), but Colin 
attends Northern Illinois Univer- 
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sity and will be a senior next year 
— yikes — while Caitlin is off to 
the University of Illinois. 

In any event. I'm counting on 
all of you to be my deputies and 
send in reports from the weekend. 

I look forward to hearing about 
it and writing a full report for the 
Fall issue. 

Something that I've never been 
sure how to handle is classmate 
deaths. These have not been numer¬ 
ous so far, thank goodness; but I 
always have been reluctant to make 
remarks about the notices that have 
appeared, from time to time, in the 
Obituaries section. If it's someone I 
knew, I feel that whatever I might 
say would be unfair to deceased 
classmates I didn't know, or know 
well. And a standing request for 
tributes or memories would involve 
other problems. Your advice or sug¬ 
gestions on this topic are welcome. 

I am going to try breaking my 
rule this time, however, and pay 
respects to Damien Bona, with 
whom I worked on Spectator back 
in the day. He was one of those 
serious, self-effacing people who 
did great work without needing to 
be noticed for it. He also was one 
of those happy few who not only, 
as the cliche has it, pursued his 
passion (for film and especially for 
the Academy Awards) but did so 
successfully. I was glad to hear that 
he made it to the red carpet, only 
feet from Liz Taylor. 
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35 Huntington St. 
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Is it really possible that reunion time 
is coming around again? We're a 
year away from our 35th. I remem¬ 
ber when just being 35 seemed 
impressive, but this is a bit harder to 
get my arms around. On the other 
hand, I have probably never felt 
better: Life is good, family is healthy, 
parents are still calling me every day 
or two and my children are growing 
into independent people. 

Our very own anti-plutocrat plu¬ 
tocrat, Rick MacArthur, president 
and publisher of Harper's Magazine, 
was this year's Gass Day speaker, 
thus becoming the third member of 
the tribe of '78 to grace that august 
podium. Rick follows Federal Judge 
Joe Greenaway and Pulitzer Prize¬ 
winning playwright Tony Kushner. 
Are three speakers in 35 years a 


record for any class? We will see if 
any of the WKCR sports alumni can 
come up with the relevant stats by 
next issue. (By the way, can anyone 
remember who spoke at our Class 
Day?) 

Exciting news from our Pulitzer- 
Prize winner and former WKCR 
program chief, Tim Weiner: "My 
new book. Enemies: A History of the 
FBI, came out February 14. It's a se¬ 
quel to Legacy of Ashes: The History of 
the CIA, which in 2007 won the Na¬ 
tional Book Award for nonfiction. 
Advance word on Enemies from re¬ 
viewers: 'A riveting inside account 
of the FBI's secret machinations 
that goes so deep into the agency's 
skullduggery, readers will feel they 
are tapping the phones along with 
J. Edgar Hoover/ says Jane Mayer, 
author of The Dark Side. 'Fast-paced, 
fair-minded and fascinating,' says 
Jeffrey Toobin, author of The Nine: 
Inside the Secret World of the Supreme 
Court. The next book in the works is 
a history of the American military 
since WWII." 

I have heard Tim on NPR's Fresh 
Air and other radio shows and was 
blown away (as with the last book) 
by his command of the subject and 
explorations of the nature of power 
and truth. Great stuff and already 
on my iPad. 

Paul Phillips, director of orches¬ 
tras and chamber music at Brown, 
also has been busy writing. "In 
2010, Manchester University Press 
published my book, A Clockwork 
Counterpoint: The Music and Litera¬ 
ture of Anthony Burgess, which one 
reviewer praised as 'sumptuous, 
prodigiously researched, elegantly 
written ... a necessary and splendid 
book.' 

"An essay drawn from that 
book appeared in the new Norton 
Critical Edition of A Clockwork Or¬ 
ange. Boosey & Hawkes published 
my reduced orchestration of Igor 
Stravinsky's opera, Mavra, which 
was performed at Glyndeboume 
Festival in England. 

"Last year brought the release of 
the Naxos CD Music for Great Films of 
the Silent Era, on which I conduct the 
RTE National Symphony of Ireland 
in music by American composer 
William Perry and the premiere of 
'Battle-Pieces,' my latest composi¬ 
tion. It's a cycle of six songs for 
baritone and orchestra [based on] 
Gvil War poems by Herman Mel¬ 
ville. During 2010-11,1 guest- 
conducted in France, in New York at 
the Manhattan School of Music and 
in Rhode Island, where I conducted 
a production of Mozart 7 s opera Cost 
fan tutte for Opera Providence." 

As of when Paul wrote, he was 
looking forward to attending his 
daughter Joanna '12's graduation 
in May. 

I'm tired just thinking of all this 
output. 


Aaron Saul Greenberg says, 
"As a practicing cardiologist and 
internist in private practice, I am 
feeling more and more like a dino¬ 
saur. However, as a break I am giv¬ 
ing a lecture at my local synagogue 
on the topic of how to live to 100. 

I also will be getting together soon 
with my ex-Columbia roommate, 
Jonny Aranoff, whom I haven't 
seen in more than a year." 

Joseph S. Tarella reports, "I have 
lived at the same location on the 
Upper West Side since my days at 
Columbia. This would make me 
'campus furniture,' I believe. I have 
been with my wife, Lee Shain Ph.D. 
'92 TC, for more than 30 years. She 
has her own psychology practice in 
Manhattan. 


"I've run my architectural prac¬ 
tice, Sawicki Tarella Architecture+ 
Design, for more than 25 years, 
and we recently moved into our 
own building on West 13th Street 
at the edge of the West Village and 
the Meatpacking District. We spe¬ 
cialize in luxury retail and we help 
foreign clients from all over enter 
the U.S. market, both in New York 
and across the country. I recently 
completed a Japanese church in 
Brooklyn. I also make and sell 
artistic maps as a hobby (coastalart 
maps.com), which I've been doing 
for more than 10 years. 

"Lee and I are creditable ball¬ 
room dancers, working on getting 
better about twice a week for almost 
15 years. We enjoy the beach, where 
we have a summer home, and we 
travel as much as we can." 

From Henry Aronson we hear: 
"I'm music director at Rock of Ages 
on Broadway, playing keyboards, 
conducting and headbanging in 
my '80s big-hair wig and motor¬ 
cycle jacket. I'm raising money for 
Loveless Texas, the original musical 
written by me and my wife, Cailfin 
Heffeman. It 7 s based loosely on 
Love's Labour's Lost and is set in 
Texas oil country during the Great 
Depression; the music is good 
trad-Americana stuff. Columbians 
who are aspiring or experienced 
producers, or who just enjoy good 
times and good tunes, are invited 
to check out lovelesstexas.com." 

John Nastuk says, "I'm in my 
31st year with GE Aviation in 
Lynn, Mass., and am a senior engi¬ 
neer. My oldest son graduated as 
a mechanical engineer from Maine 
in 2010; his younger brother is a 
senior at Connecticut studying bio¬ 
medical engineering. Their mother. 


the artist, doesn't know what to do 
with three engineers in the house. 
Home stretch on the tuition bills, 
but not ready to retire quite yet." 

Eric M. Bates writes, "Bless us 
all and deliver us from these times. 
A course at Columbia preparing us 
for this would have been helpful. 
On a different note, I am curious 
if anyone knows whether there is 
any video available of professor 
Jim Shenton '49, '54 GSAS giving 
one of his infamous lectures?" 

Professor Shenton was my ad¬ 
viser; I think of him often and can 
still hear his voice thundering in my 
ear late at night. According to my 
research, he taught a 76-hour survey 
course on public television called 
The Rise of the American Nation. Does 


anyone know how we can get it? I 
couldn't find it on the Internet. 

While on the Shenton theme, 
Bennett Caplan writes, "As Tony 
Dellicarri reported some years 
back, a number of us '78-ers, in¬ 
cluding Gary Becker, Cal Parker, 
Joe Vidulich and sometimes Rob 
Chametzky, have gathered, along 
with our families, each Fourth of 
July for nearly 25 years, catching 
up, watching our children grow 
up and retelling stories. It's been a 
terrific tradition. 

"Through my daughter, Allie 
'11,1 was able to relive my college 
experiences to no small degree in 
recent years, beginning during her 
freshman year when we helped her 
move into her ninth-floor room in 
Fumald, which faced the campus. 
About a year ago, Allie received 
the Dean Hawkes Memorial Prize 
at an awards ceremony at Faculty 
House, where I found that profes¬ 
sors James Shenton's and Wallace 
Gray's names were now attached 
to awards. I felt it incumbent to tell 
the two recipients how Professor 
Shenton was the best lecturer I ever 
had at any school on any topic, and 
how having Professor Gray (who 
modeled himself after Tennessee 
Williams) critique our attempts at 
playwriting made us feel as if we 
were Owen Wilson's character in 
Midnight in Paris. 

"Then I joined the ranks of proud 
parents when, at the end of Allie's 
four years at Columbia, I marched in 
the rain with others [in the Alumni 
Parade of Gasses with] the Gass of 
1978 at her graduation ceremony." 

Michael Glanzer writes, "At 
one of our reunions the College 
provided light blue Columbia T- 
shirts. My daughter Rebecca, who 



Henry Aronson '78 is music director at Rock of Ages 
on Broadway, playing keyboards, conducting and 
headbanging. 
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was there, asked to wear the shirt, 
and a photograph of her appeared 
in CCT as part of its coverage of 
the event. I confess that while I 
found the photo touching, I did not 
consider it a harbinger of future 
events. And yet now she has been 
admitted to the Class of 2016! Our 
family is very excited for her." 

From Conrad Kiechel: "In 
September, my wife, Nancy, and I 
moved from the East Coast to Los 
Angeles, when I started as director 
of communications for the Milken 
Institute in Santa Monica. Nancy is 
a native Angeleno and is thrilled to 
be back in her hometown, though 
if s changed a bit in the 30 years 
since she left. I'm enjoying working 
at a think tank three blocks from 
the Pacific though our kids remain 
firmly entrenched on the East Coast. 
Daughter Claire is a playwright in 
Manhattan and Charlotte gradu¬ 
ated from Williams in the spring." 

Don Endrizzi reports, "After 24 
years in private practice as an ortho¬ 
pedic surgeon, I recently transitioned 
to a more academic practice at Maine 



Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Last January, Joseph Mysak Jr. 
of Bloomberg news marked 30 
years covering the municipal bond 
market. He writes, "This January, 
the Bloomberg Press imprint at 
Wiley published my distillation 
of that experience. Encyclopedia of 
Municipal Bonds, whose format was 
inspired by, believe it or not, The 
Lincoln Assassination Encyclopedia, 
by Edward Steers Jr. I didn't think 
it would work out this way back 
when I was arts editor in my Spec¬ 
tator days (1978-79), so go figure." 

I can't help but laugh at what 
may be the most-sleep inducing 
title in the history of literature. Not 
only does reading an encyclopedia 
put me to sleep, but pretty much 
any of the small print related to 
municipal bonds will solve a case 
of insomnia! ... All kidding aside, 
Joe, you were amazing at Spectator 
and you still have that fire burning. 


Joseph Mysak Jr. '79, of Bloomberg news, marked 30 
years covering the municipal bond market. 


Medical Center in Portland. I will 
continue to do primarily shoulder 
surgery but will have increased 
teaching and research responsi¬ 
bilities. My wife, Peggy Pennoyer 
'82 P&S, is in private practice as 
an allergist. Our daughter, Julie, 
continues the Columbia tradition as 
a third-year medical student at P&S 
while her brother Doug completes 
a two-year, Yale-China teaching 
fellowship. Mark, our youngest, is a 
freshman at Bowdoin." 

Bill Schuster writes, "I am 
approaching my 20th year as ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Black Rock 
Forest Consortium field station in 
Cornwall, N.Y. The 4,000 acres are 
a great place to get immersed in 
nature, just an hour north of the 
George Washington Bridge. And, 
after a much-needed sabbatical last 
year, I am at my office in the forest 
ready for visits from classmates!" 

Gary Pickholz has been ap¬ 
pointed Chazen Visiting Scholar at 
the Business School for the coming 
academic year. He notes, "I would 
like to include some of life's other 
passages, which have been far less 
kind but are as endemic to our 
lives, but those sort of life cycle 
realities seem most unwelcome on 
our class pages. I contend we are 
poorer for it." 

Keep those cards and letters 
coming and, if you don't see your 
update here, please send it again; I 
lost a few when my home system 
crashed. 


Jeffry Frieden lives in Brookline, 
Mass., with his wife, Anabela, and 
their 15-year-old son, Alexander. Jef¬ 
fry is a professor in the Department 
of Government at Harvard. "My 
research focuses on the politics of 
international monetary and financial 
relations, which makes these par¬ 
ticularly interesting times for me," 
he writes. "In fact, I have a new book 
(with Menzie Chinn) called Lost 
Decades: The Making of America's Debt 
Crisis and the Long Recovery." 

What a coincidence; I just read 
about this in the Encyclopedia of 
Municipal Bonds\ 

Robert C. Klapper: "My thoughts 
for this column are about the unsung 
heroes in our journey through the 
College more than 30 years ago: our 
family support system. Just think 
about how our four years away from 
home impacted them. Some of my 
greatest memories are not of the 
classroom, the crew team or drawing 
cartoons for Spectator, or even the 
occasional romp with a Barnard girl, 
but of meeting visiting family mem¬ 
bers in the elevator, in the hallway 
and so on. 

"One such memory I have kept 
all these years was of my mother 
and I meeting a most impres¬ 
sive father. In our class were a set 
of twins, football players, John 
Kelly and Michael Kelly. I never 
could tell who was who, but I'm 
convinced they would alternate 
going to each other's classes since 
conversations could never be 


remembered from one day to the 
next. 

"On my first day checking into 
Carman Hall with my parents, 
the elevator door opened and my 
mother, 5-foot-l, who was bom 
in a faraway country in Eastern 
Europe, found herself staring at the 
largest man she had ever seen. He 
was wearing cowboy boots, a giant 
silver belt buckle and a cowboy hat, 
and was holding not one but two 
gigantic cases, one in each hand, of 
Kellogg's Com Flakes. This man 
was tire father of the Kelly brothers. 
For my mother, it was like finding 
the Lincoln Memorial in the eleva¬ 
tor. Here was the most American 
figure and largest representation, in 
every which way, of this fantastic 
country. My mother, never ashamed 
to speak to anyone, said to this 
marble sculpture of a man, 'Who is 
going to eat all of that cereal?' 

"And in this booming baritone 
voice with a twang, he replied, 
'Ma'am, my boys can eat a lot.' 

"She then said, 'Your sons and 
my son are in the same class.' 

He replied, 'Yes, ma'am, they are 
and you should be very proud.' 

The smile on my mother's face is 
burned in my memory. 

"God bless you, Mr. Kelly, wher¬ 
ever you are. 

"Roar, lion, roar!" 


Michael C. Brown 

London Terrace Towers 
410 W. 24th St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10011 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com 

"Well, woke up this morning with 
a wine glass in my hand. Whose 
wine? What wine? Where the 
hell did I dine? Must have been a 
dream, I don't believe where I've 
been. Come on, let 7 s do it again." 

—Peter Frampton 

I saw Frampton at the Beacon The¬ 
atre earlier this year, and he was 
amazing. Brings back lots of good 
memories from 1976 and our high 
school graduation. 

I trust that you all had a healthy 
and productive spring and that 
you are preparing for some sum¬ 
mer fun. My spring was dominat¬ 
ed by baseball, golf and travel. 

Speaking of baseball, the 
Columbia team traveled to the 
West Coast for a grueling schedule 
against some of die top teams. Eric 
Blattman came out for opening 
weekend and saw a win against 
Lehigh. His early assessment was 
that we had excellent pitching but 
our bats had not woken up. After 
a pep talk with Bill Campbell '62 
at The Old Pro in Palo Alto, Calif., 
coach Brett Boretti righted the ship 
and we had another quality season 
in league play. We continue to have 



success in recruiting quality play¬ 
ers, which can only lead us to more 
Ivy League championships. Ray 
Commisso and I spoke at the pre¬ 
season party about the develop¬ 
ment of the baseball stadium and 
how far we have come during the 
past few years. 

I am excited to report that our 
new football coach, Pete Mangurian, 
has assembled a top-quality staff and 
is pleased with his incoming class of 
student-athletes. Shawn FitzGerald, 
Eric and I had the opportunity to 
spend some time with him, and we 
walked away impressed with his 
football knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of the league's recruiting process. 
We also mixed some golf with our 
football at the annual golf outing, 
sponsored by the athletics depart¬ 
ment and football team. Our team 
of Shawn, Eric, Scott Ahem, Joe 
Ciulla and myself represented well, 
and our match versus the Class of 
'81 ended in a draw. Joe, who was 
back from Thailand, sank a monster 
putt to push the match. AJ Sabatelle 
joined us for dinner as we honored 
Hal Robertson '81E for his commit¬ 
ment to athletics. 

I ran into Kevin Matthews at the 
John Jay Awards Dinner on March 
7. Kevin is the executive director of 
Columbia's Double Discovery Cen¬ 
ter, which helps children and young 
adults build academic skills and 
focus on high school graduation, 
college entrance and completion 
and becoming responsible adults. 

It is a much-needed program and 
deserves our support. 

Jim Gerkis and I met up at a 
Class Agent meeting in late March, 
and we remind you that the Co¬ 
lumbia College Fund needs your 
support. The fiscal year ends on 
Saturday, June 30, so there is still 
time to get your gift in. Give online 
(college.columbia.edu / giveonline), 
call the Alumni Office (212-851- 
7488) or mail a check payable to 
Columbia College Fund to Co¬ 
lumbia College Fund, Columbia 
Alumni Center, 622 W. 113th St., 
MC 4530,3rd FI., New York, NY 
10025. 

Drop me a line at mcbcu80@ 
yahoo.com. 



Kevin Fay 

3380 Darby Rd. 
Glenmore 
Keswick, VA 22947 


kfay@northridge 

capital.com 


I received a nice update from Tim 
Landry, who resides in Hopkinton, 
N.H., and is busy raising three 
young children. Tim met up with 
Sam Ward '82 in Foxborough to 
watch the Patriots-Giants game 
(Tim is a Patriots fan, Sam an erst¬ 
while Giants fan). They hooked up 
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about five years ago on Martha's 
Vineyard and, from the message 
Tim sent, enjoyed taunting each 
other mightily about the matchup. 

Tim says his son, Theo (10), is an 
amazing video game player and 
"damned good" snowboarder but 
unlikely to follow him to Morning- 
side Heights. (Tim, have him apply 
to Colorado — great access to the 
Rockies!) His daughter, Kyanna (6), 
is "Ivy League" material, but he 
thinks she may head to archrival 
Brown instead of Columbia. Young¬ 
est son Lucas (3) plans to become 
a monster truck (or monster truck 
driver). 

Tim spends as much time as he 
can in Oak Bluffs on the Vineyard, 
and reaches out to our class to say 
hello, especially to the "ruggers." 

William C. Skurla has been 
named the archbishop of the Byzan¬ 
tine Catholic Archeparchy of Pitts¬ 
burgh. He was formally enthroned 
on April 18 at St. John the Baptist 
Byzantine Catholic Cathedral in 
Munhall, Pa. Previously, he was the 
bishop of the Byzantine Catholic 
Archeparchy of Passaic, N.J. The 
Pittsburgh Archeparchy is the only 
self-governing Eastern Catholic 
church in the United States, and its 
territory stretches from Pennsylva¬ 
nia to Texas. "The Byzantine Catho¬ 
lic Church follows the practices and 
spiritual tradition of the Eastern 
churches, but in union with Rome 
like several other Byzantine and 
Maronite churches," Wi lli am says. 
He is interested in drawing people 
back to the church and is an ad¬ 
mirer of Archbishop Fulton Sheen, 
a prolific writer and 1950s radio 
and television personality. William 
attended Mary Immaculate Center 
in Northampton, where he earned 
a master's in divinity in 1986 and a 
master's in theology in 1987. 

Congratulations on the appoint¬ 
ment. 

On February 10, Mark Hansen, 
Brian Krisberg and Daniel Tamkin 

attended the Burgers and Basketball 
event at Havana Central at The 
West End. I'm not sure who won or 
who even played against Columbia, 
but I hope they had a good time 
regardless. 

It is with sadness that I announce 
the passing of Raymond E. Mor¬ 
rison on November 26. Raymond 
was a financial planner who resided 
in Detroit Lakes, Minn. If you would 
like to share a memory or reflection 
of Ray, please drop me a note and 
I will include it in my next CCT 
column. 

Finally, for those proud parents 
who have graduating children, enjoy 
this season! I have two daughters 
graduating this spring, Courtney 
(earning an M.A. in education from 
Virginia) and Lindsey (earning a 
B.A. in Spanish from James Madi¬ 
son). The load is getting lighter. 


Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 
weisman@comcast.net 

Greetings, gentlemen. I trust all is 
well. By the time this note is pub¬ 
lished our 30th reunion will have 
occurred. But, as of this writing, 

I was looking forward to seeing 
many of you at the event and 
reporting on it in the Fall issue. 

Writing in this period was the 
esteemed and talented cellist/ 
composer Erik Friedlander, who 
has collaborated on a new limited 
edition LP, American Power, with 
photographer Mitch Epstein. Ac¬ 
cording to the press materials, "The 
500 hand-numbered albums are 
signed by both artists and feature 
six new solo cello compositions 
and gatefold artwork by Epstein, 
as well as a two-sided, 24x36 inch 
poster of Epstein's photographs 
and Friedlander's handwritten 
score. Purchase of the 180-gram, 
audiophile LP is accompanied 
by a free digital download of the 
music." For more information, go 
to americanpowermusic.com. 

I did a little digging around on 
Erik and visited erikfriedlander. 
com. There is some very cool 
stuff there! Not only are various 
recordings available but also news 
updates, podcast interviews and 
even entire online cello technique 
classes. Really worth a look and a 
listen. [Editor's note: See March/ 
April 2011.] 

Please write in your updates 
and your favorite moments from 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. It will 
be much appreciated. 
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Greetings, classmates! My family 
attended the Columbia/Princeton 
basketball game in January. We 
had dinner at V&T with Mark Si¬ 
mon '84 and his family, David Leb- 
owitz '86 and his family and Paul 
Maddon '81. Also dining at V&T 
before the game were Ed Joyce 
and Michael McCarthy with their 
families. Ed is a partner at Jones 
Dow specializing in insurance 
recovery. He has been recognized 
as a leading lawyer for insurance 
coverage disputes by Chambers 


USA. His also is a tireless Colum¬ 
bia supporter, former Columbia 
star athlete and all-around terrific 
guy. Michael looks great and lives 
with his family in NYC. 

I also had the pleasure of catch¬ 
ing up with Neal Smolar at the 
game. Neal is associate general 
counsel and v.p. at UBS Paine Web¬ 
ber. He is in touch with Lenny 
Rosen, CEO at Barclays Capital 
Israel, and Steve Arenson. Steve is 
managing partner at Arenson Dit- 
tmar & Karban, a firm that special¬ 
izes in fighting discrimination and 
harassment in the marketplace. 
Steve previously was a law clerk 
to U.S. District Court Judge Reena 
Raggi, taught constitutional law at 
Yale and Miami and was an associ¬ 
ate in the litigation department of 
Paul, Weiss. Neal also is friendly 
with Jeff Walker and recently ran 
into Adam Bayroff at a real estate 
dinner. 

My family also attended the 
Columbia/Brown basketball game 
in February. We sat next to Rick 
Wolf '86 and spoke with Andy 
Gershon. I am sad to report that 
Andy's father, Richard Gershon 
'53, passed away. I had mentioned 
in the Spring 2012 Class Notes how 
important legacy families, such 
as the Gershons, are to Columbia. 
Andy's daughter is a star goalie at 
Stuyvesant H.S. and his son excels 
at basketball. I also conversed 
with Steve Greenfield, a regular 
at Columbia basketball games. I 
had the pleasure of seeing Ken 
Howitt '76, whose daughter, Katey 
'13, loves Columbia. Ken helped 
organize WKCR's 70th anniversary 
celebration. 

Through the support of friends 
and colleagues (and a good mar¬ 
keting department), Kenny Chin 
says, he was voted to the list of Su¬ 
per Lawyers and Best Lawyers in 
the area of financing. Ken has been 
sought for speaking on financ¬ 
ing topics through the City Bar 
and the Practicing Law Institute. 

He continues his volunteer work 
with the Charles B. Wang Com¬ 
munity Health Center. His wife, 
Lisa, works for the Empire State 
Development Corp., which focuses 
on economic development and job 
creation for New York state. 

Wayne Allyn Root writes of 
his daughter, "Dakota is in Israel 
for three weeks during holiday 
break, her Birthright trip." She is a 
student at Harvard. 

Michael M. Epstein is a profes¬ 
sor of law and supervising editor 
for the Journal of International Media 
and Entertainment Law at South¬ 
western Law School. 

My wife, Deborah, and I attend¬ 
ed the John Jay Awards Dinner on 
March 7, where Daniel S. Loeb 
was an honoree. Dan is CEO of 
Third Point, an employee-owned 


hedge fund that he founded in 
1995 and that has grown from $3 
million to more than $9 billion in 
assets under management today. 
Also an activist, Dan is known for 
his public letters to government 
leaders and other financial execu¬ 
tives denouncing their financial 
misconduct. As his awards citation 
says, he has "fought tirelessly for 
better corporate governance, share¬ 
holder rights and principles of ac¬ 
countability and high standards." 
Dan also is behind The Daniel S. 
Loeb Scholarship Fund, which was 
created in 2010 to provide current- 
use financial aid to Columbia 
students. 

Excerpts of Dan's acceptance 
speech are as follows: 

"When I was in college I liked 
this Elvis Costello song, '(What's 
So Funny 'Bout) Peace, Love and 
Understanding?' 

"I think today we need a new 
song, 'What's So Funny About In¬ 
dividual Freedom, Free Enterprise 
and Accountabilty?' 

"In fact, I might add, what's so 
funny about celebrating the en¬ 
trepreneurial spirit that made this 
country great? This entrepreneurial 
spirit is applicable not only to 
business but also to the arts and to 
humanitarian efforts, as is evident 
by my fellow awardees tonight. 

"I think this is still an aspira- 
tional country but there are some 
people who think it is fashionable to 
denigrate success, while others try 
to stir up class warfare. I was sur¬ 
prised last fall to see an economics 
professor ensconced in an Occupy 
Wall Street mob decrying the 1 
percent, attributing all the country's 
problems to an issue of poor dis¬ 
tribution of wealth and accusing 
the so-called 1 percent of being lazy. 
[Dan directs us to youtube.com/ 
watch?v=OUxtJTWahWM and 
watch at the 6:30 mark. 

"Certainly he did not speak for 
the university where he is tenured, 
but for an economics professor to 
carry on like this — really? We have 
a problem when young people are 
taught that our country is funda¬ 
mentally unfair and encouraged 
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to see themselves as victims. It is 
even more upsetting when our 
leaders tell us that it is their role to 
make amends for these wrongs via 
increased and capricious regulation, 
excessive entitlements, ill-conceived 
subsidies and punitive prosecutions. 

"So, I am delighted to stand here 
tonight to celebrate not my own 
success but to cheer the idea of 
professional accomplishment and 
the role Columbia has had in so 
many people's lives in achieving 
their dreams through the John 
Jay scholarships and the College 
generally. Columbia's ability to 
attract and cultivate some of the 
nation's greatest leaders goes back 
a few years. My fellow classmate 
President Barack Obama and I may 
not agree on everything, but I con¬ 
gratulate him on his phenomenal 
political career.... 

"For me, Columbia was trans¬ 
formative. I don't remember much 
about the specifics of the econom¬ 
ics courses that I majored in — I 
apparently internalized the key con¬ 
cepts —but I still remember vividly 
the thrill of reading Don Quixote, 
Epictetus, The Aeneid, King Lear and 
Candide, and how contemporary the 
stories and ideas of these old and 
ancient texts struck me.... 

"But Columbia was not just 
professors and books; it was the 
friendships and the conversations, 
often at Tom's or the College Inn, 
sometimes about girls or dreams or 
aspirations but often about those 
very great books or art, which we 
all internalized and which helped 
form the fabric of who we are 
today.... 

"Perhaps I was always intensely 
curious, but my Columbia educa¬ 
tion gave me a framework and 
a perspective to investigate new 
things — things that could be put 
into a historical and philosophical 
lineage. As I have grown older, the 
statues on Columbia's campus of 
Rodin's The Thinker and Founding 
Fathers like Hamilton and Jeffer¬ 
son, and the values they represent, 
have come to life and resonate 
within me." 

Dan, the Class of '83 congratu¬ 
lates you for having received this 
special honor. 

Significantly, Dan also was in the 
news, as Third Point has amassed 
a 6 percent stake in Yahoo! In the 
front page article from The New York 
Times Business Section (March 9), it 
states, "After a series of perceived 
missteps by the board ... Mr. Loeb 
decided to take a more aggressive 
posture. He now owns more than 
$1 billion worth of Yahoo stock. 

"His campaign comes as his per¬ 
sonal interest in technology grows. 
The hedge fund manager — a 
technology neophyte who bought 
his first iPhone last year — has 
adopted up-and-coming mobile 
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applications, like Instagram, the 
photo-sharing service. 

"Last summer, Mr. Loeb was 
surprised to discover that someone 
had adopted his persona on Twit¬ 
ter under the handle 'danloeb.' 
Disappointed that the fake Mr. 
Loeb's postings were not witty, he 
reported the incident to Twitter, 
according to people close to him. 
The person switched the handle to 
'notdanloeb.' 

"Over the last few months, Mr. 
Loeb has been devising a strategy 
for Yahoo. He believes it should 
focus on its core media and adver¬ 
tising business, according to the 
people close to him." 


Marcus Brauchli, executive 
editor of The Washington Post, also 
was featured in a front page article 
in The New York Times Business 
Section (February 12). It states, "Mr. 
Brauchli is acutely aware of the 
tension that lies at the heart of his 
mission — a tension being faced not 
just by newspapers but by media 
companies in music, film, books, 
magazines and television. He is 
charged with maintaining the stan¬ 
dards and legacy of a great institu¬ 
tion — in this case, the newspaper 
of Katharine Graham, Ben Bradlee 
and [Robert] Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein — while confronting the 
harsh reality that in the digital age, 
the grandeur is gone. 

"Mr. Brauchli has reacted to the 
upheaval by overseeing one of the 
most sweeping and closely watched 
reorientations of any newsroom in 
the country. The editors now stress 
online metrics and freely borrow 
from the playbooks of more nimble 
online competitors like Politico and 
The Huffington Post. 

"Though Mr. Brauchli always 
understood his job would entail 
how to put out a daily newspaper 
and run a 24 / 7 website with shrink¬ 
ing resources, some of his editors 
have noticed that his relationship 
with the publisher has cooled. 

"One veteran newsroom man¬ 
ager said Mr. Brauchli has described 
'a constant fight' with the publisher 
over making further cuts. In an act 
that went largely unmentioned at 
the paper. Mr. Brauchli refused to 
accept a bonus one year, this person 
added." 

Our 30th reunion is fast approach¬ 
ing. You can save the date for Thurs¬ 
day, May 30-Sunday, June 2,2013. 
Please let me know if you would like 
to be on the Reunion Committee, 
or contact the appropriate Alumni 


Office staff member listed at the top 
of the column. 


Dennis Klainberg 

I Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
MM 14 Bond St., Ste 233 

Great Neck, NY 11021 
dennis@berklay.com 

Peter Lunenfeld checking in — 
and how! "Had drinks and dinner 
with Phil Donahue when he was 
in Los Angeles shooting a commer¬ 
cial. Good to catch up as always. I 
started sculling again last fall and 
surf occasionally, so I get down to 
the water as much as I can. I enjoy 


teaching at UCLA; recent books 
include The Secret War Between 
Downloading and Uploading and 
Digital Humanities, which comes 
out this fall. My wife Susan's last 
novel was Dial Hfor Hitchcock, and 
she was aiming to finish a new one 
this spring. My daughter, Maud, is 
an eighth-grader at the Windward 
School. The big news is that my 
older daughter, Kyra, got into 
Columbia early decision and will 
be a member of the Class of 2016. 
With a new Lion in the family, I 
hope to find an excuse to come 
east for Homecoming [Saturday, 
October 20]." 

Ed Mangiarotti writes, "After 
17 years in the financial indus¬ 
try, eight years ago I shifted my 
career path to my passion, which 
is helping underserved children 
become successfully educated. The 
company. Lookout Learning, has 
developed a K-12 teaching soft¬ 
ware platform and content services 
that are designed to integrate with 
interactive whiteboards (Smart 
Boards). In effect, teachers are able 
to have superior classroom teach¬ 
ing capabilities to address the dif¬ 
ferent learning levels and needs of 
their K-12 students. I would love 
to hear from anyone interested in 
changing the outcomes for high- 
poverty children — 516-241-5772. 
My wife, Carolyn, and I live in 
Locust Valley, N.Y., and our oldest, 
Meredith, attends Villanova and 
plays varsity lacrosse. Margot is a 
high school junior. Rose a sopho¬ 
more and Teddy brings up the rear 
in fourth grade. 'Roar, Lion, Roar.'" 

At this year's Alumni Office- 
sponsored Burgers and Basketball 
event, held February 10, Angel 
Roman was in attendance. 

Marc Friedman, who lives in 
Jerusalem, is "saber rattling" once 


again! And this columnist will gladly 
play the role of his "foil." Marc 
writes ,en garde: "Recently attended 
Viktor Altschul's son's bar mitzvah 
in Modi'in." (Viktor, who is married 
to Amy Saffer Ariel '89, is now 
known as Viktor Ariel; he is founder 
and CEO of Tekoia, a semiconductor 
manufacturer in Israel.) 

Marc continues, attaque: "We 
both have gained a few pounds 
(and kids) since our fencing days 
but are enjoying life." Conversation: 
"Viktor also has a daughter who 
said that her brother, Dan, the bar 
mitzvah boy, was the best brother 
a 10-year-old sister could have!" 
CouU: "My wife, Batya, and I are 
still running around at home after 
an adorable 4-year-old, Shalom 
Simcha, in addition to his siblings: 
Chana Tzipora (7), Talia (13), Alex¬ 
ander (15) and Ashira (16)." 

Coup passe: "Our eldest, Zalman 
(20), is studying to be a religious 
judge; he was married in January 
2011 to Rivi. He also finished the 
Babylonian Talmud a couple of 
months after his wedding; it was a 
multi-year project." 

Seconde intention: During a trip 
to New York, "I had a nice lunch in 
Manhattan with Randy Elfenbein 
and reconnected with Nat Polish, 
whom I have not seen since 1984!" 

Nat writes, riposte: “Vi s true, 

Marc and I had not seen each 
other since graduation. Marc was 
manager of the fencing team during 
some of the years that I was on the 
sabre squad. He had seen the news 
coverage of the retirement of the 
space shuttles and remembered 
that I had made a habit of attending 
shuttle launches. He was moved to 
contact me and, through the magic 
of Facebook, we reconnected. Marc 
was visiting New York and we got 
together. We spent a very enjoy¬ 
able couple of hours at breakfast 
exchanging family photos and 
catching up on 25 years of marriage, 
kids and careers. It turns out that a 
lot does happen in 25 years!" 

And finally, a second update 
from Marc, contre-riposte: "I am 
happy to announce that Batya and I 
can now be referred to as Zieda and 
Nana. In March, Rivi gave birth to 
a beautiful girl, our first grandchild. 
All are healthy. May we share many 
happy occasions together." 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 11050 
jw@whitecoffee.com 

Gary Brown, the former head of 
the U.S. attorney's office on Long 
Island and more recently chief 
litigator for CA Technologies in 
Islandia, N.Y., recently was sworn 
in as a federal magistrate on Long 
Island. Gary, a Yale Law gradu- 


Gary Brown '85, former head of the U.S. attorney's 
office on Long Island, was sworn in as a federal 
magistrate. 
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ate, worked initially as a clerk for 
the late U.S. District Judge Jacob 
Mishler and then spent 16 years as 
a federal prosecutor, rising to head 
the Long Island office. 

Gary's former colleague in the 
U.S. attorney's office, Mark Lesko 
(now the town of Brookhaven su¬ 
pervisor), recalled how Gary was 
instrumental in starting the Long 
Island Gang Task Force, a joint effort 
of federal and local law enforcement. 
He added that Gary trained prosecu¬ 
tors who convicted hundreds of 
gang members, and said: "Long Is¬ 
land is a safer place because of those 
prosecutions, and Gary is owed a 
huge debt of gratitude." 

In his own remarks, Gary noted 
his grandparents were the children 
of Italian immigrants: "Today I am 
being sworn in as a federal mag¬ 
istrate judge—just think of how 
unimaginable this would have been 
for my grandparents. My family has 
lived the American dream." 

I was pleased this winter to 
attend the Columbia Daily Spectator 
Annual Awards Dinner, where the 
speaker was none other than Julius 
Genachowski, FCC chairman. [See 
feature in this issue.] In a discus¬ 
sion moderated by Steve Waldman 
'84, Julius commented on a wide 
range of topical issues (such as 
limited wireless bandwidth and net 
neutrality) that may come under 
the oversight of the FCC. Also in at¬ 
tendance were Rich Froehlich and 
Tom Vinciguerra. Because of my 
son's membership on the managing 
board, every Saturday at home we 
receive every edition of Spectator, 
which keeps us up to date on cam¬ 
pus issues in a great way. 

Also this past winter, the high¬ 
light of my annual business trip to 
San Francisco was dinner with the 
always entertaining Michael Cho 
and his wife, Julie '95 Business. 
Michael continues to head DRX, 
which — since its inception in 1999 
as DestinationRx — has grown 
from a pioneer in consumer drug 
comparison and purchasing to a 
recognized drug and health plan 
comparison industry leader. DRX 
data and tools are licensed by the 
government, America's largest 
health plans, pharmacy benefit 
managers, field marketing organi¬ 
zations, brokers, pharmacies and 
other consumer advocates includ¬ 
ing AARP and Consumers Union. 

John Keller was named a direc¬ 
tor at Deloitte Services. 

John Casanova emailed with one 
of my most memorable responses to 
a request for news: "I guess 'sitting 
in the Old Red Cow pub drinking 
ale' is not much of an update." 

In point of fact, John works with 
Sidley Austin in London, where 
he has practiced since 1999 and 
is head of its London Financial 
Services Regulatory Group. He ad- 



Jon Dwyer '89 (standing) visited Ed Cespedes '88 at his Fort Lauderdale, Fla., home in March. They are 
pictured with (clockwise from top right) Ed's son, Michael; Jon's children, Calum, Quinn, Penelope, Lil¬ 
lian and Colette; and Ed's daughter, Caroline. 


vises clients on a variety of English, 
E.U. and U.S. financial services reg¬ 
ulatory and transactional matters. 
He also advises on data protection 
and privacy matters. He is an edi¬ 
tor of E-Finance & Payments Law & 
Policy, a contributor to The Review 
of Banking & Financial Services and 
the Journal of International Banking 
Law, and a contributing editor 
for Electronic Money and Payment 
Systems to Butterworths Financial 
Regulation Service. 

Paul Stevelman is co-general 
counsel of RBS Securities in Stam¬ 
ford, Conn. His wife. Peri, is a 
fashion designer in NYC. He notes, 
"We recently sponsored an interac¬ 
tive website for Arc of Westchester, 
through which teenagers with de¬ 
velopmental disabilities and their 
families can learn about New York 
state and federal community and 
educational supports. Arc of West¬ 
chester is Westchester County's 
largest service provider to people 
with developmental disabilities." 

Paul recently toured campus 
with his college-age son and would 
like to reconnect with old friends. 

Kevin Townley left in May for 
a six-month tour of duty in the 
United Arab Emirates as part of the 
103rd Air Control Squadron of the 
Connecticut Air National Guard: "I 
deployed to Kandahar, Afghani¬ 
stan, in 2003.1 am an RF (radio 
frequency) transmissions specialist 
and I will be maintaining ground 
to air radios as well as satellite 
links. It will be the first time for 
me to be away from my daughter. 


Olivia Kate (2%). My wife, Teresa, 
will spend more time visiting with 
her mom and dad in Commack, 
N.Y., while I'm away. I will have 
to miss the Homecoming game 
[Saturday, October 20], but the tra¬ 
dition of having a 125-lb. roasted 
pig at Wien Stadium will be carried 
on by Dave Ortiz '86, Bill Flick '87, 
Dan Botich '87, Jason Pitkin '87 and 
many other football alumni. Go 
Lions, with the new head football 
coach Pete Mangurian." 

In 2010, Jerry Wheeler founded 
del Rey Global Investors — an 
international and global equity 
manager based in Los Angeles 
— with his friend and CIO Paul 
J. Hechmer (former head of Interna¬ 
tional Equity strategies at Nuveen 
Investments). Del Rey currently 
has about $2.8 billion in assets 
under management, and its clients 
include mutual funds, separately 
managed accounts and institutional 
separate accounts. Jerry is the COO, 
responsible for the firm's business 
affairs (except investments). He 
lives in Pacific Palisades, Calif., with 
his wife of 18 years, Lynn, and their 
children, Megan (16), Will (16) and 
Ben (15). According to Jerry, the kids 
"enjoy crash-testing our cars." 

I also heard from my fellow Glee 
Clubber, and reunion moderator 
extraordinaire, Leslie Smartt. 
Leslie is working full-time on the 
Obama campaign. In a pursuit I 
fully endorse, Leslie also has been 
interviewing College applicants 
[Alumni Representative Commit¬ 
tee; studentaffairs.columbia.edu/ 


admissions/ alumni/volunteers, 
php] these past few months. She 
says, "I always enjoy it, but man, 
the competition!" Her second 
daughter, Clare, has been accepted 
at Lowell H.S. in San Francisco (re¬ 
garded as the Stuyvesant H.S. of the 
West). She follows her sister, Kate, 
who finished her freshman year 
(and loved it, according to Leslie). 
Leslie concludes: "My sonJJ won't 
be far behind. Time marches on!" 


E W Everett Weinberger 

»] 50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
m New York, NY 10023 
everett6@gmail.com 

Lauren Rosen Herman writes, "I'm 
happy living in Modi'in, Israel, 
where I am a pediatrician with the 
Clalit Health Services HMO. Love 
my work, love the kids, love the 
continuity of seeing the same fam¬ 
ilies for years. My four kids are 
growing. The triplets, Eden, Gabriel 
and Noa, are in ninth grade and we 
are helping them choose their 'ma¬ 
jors' for high school, which officially 
starts in 10th grade here. At the end 
of March, we celebrated the bar 
mitzvah of our younger son, Nadav. 
And now, no big parties until the 
weddings!" 

Addison Armstrong reports: "I 
recently was in California to visit 
colleges with my son, Angus, a 
junior in high school. While there 
we caught up with John Murphy, 
Pat McGarrigle, Adam Pergament 
and Matt Loera '88. If Angus ends 
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up going to college there, it's good 
to know that he'll have a group of 
Columbia 'uncles' to help guide 
him (or at least, feed him a warm 
meal every now and then)." 

John Featherman is running for 
Congress in the First Congressional 
District in Pennsylvania. Read all 
about it at featherman.com. "We 
can't let Barack Obama '83 have all 
the fun, can we?" John says. 

You'll recall that John sought 
the Republican nomination for 
Philadelphia mayor in 2011. In the 
current race, he is running against 
incumbent Rep. Bob Brady, who 
has held the seat since 1998 and 
is chairman of the Philadelphia 
Democratic Party. When asked in 
an interview with WHYY News- 
Works if his run against Brady was 
a "potential suicide mission," John 
replied: "Everything I've attained 
was something that some people 
thought was unattainable." 

After 30 years in NYC (dating 
back to our freshman year), David 
Lebowitz moved to the suburbs, to 
Armonk, N.Y., with his wife, Amy, 
and son, Aidan. David is assistant 
general counsel at Pitney Bowes. 

Mark Goldstein is a patent and 
intellectual property attorney in 
Westlake Village, Calif. His firm, 
SoCal IP Law Group, recently 
celebrated its 10th anniversary. 

Bill Fink recently joined the 
Northern Manhattan Improvement 
Corp. as assistant executive direc¬ 
tor for external affairs. He previ¬ 
ously was director of development 
at Little Sisters of the Assumption 
Family Health Service. 
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Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 
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For those of you expecting to read 
about the rip-roaring amazing 
time we modestly called our 25th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend, you 
will have to wait patiently for the 
next issue. I know you can do that. 
Yes, you can. If you try. One day at 
a time, as they say. 

In the meantime ... 

Two job changes to report, in no 
particular order: Shelly Friedland 
is now senior counsel at Grant & 
Eisenhofer, a plaintiffs' class action 
firm in New York City. And David 
Goldiner was promoted to the new 
position of deputy director of digital 
media at The Jewish Daily Forward. 

Several members of the Class 
of '87 were spotted at February's 
Burgers and Basketball, an evening 
of Columbia-Brown basketball with 
a pre-game reception at Havana 
Central at The West End. Marie 
Donoghue, Christine Jamgochian- 
Koobatian, Michael Liebowitz and 
Suzy Upton were all in attendance 


for the food, hoops and fun. 

Dr. Laura Brumberg had the 
distinct privilege of attending 
an event I organized and hosted 
— the inaugural meeting of the 
Existential-Humanistic Institute's 
New York City Learning Commu¬ 
nity. EHI is a San Francisco-based 
organization designed to promote 
the education and training of exis¬ 
tential-humanistic psychology; it 
sponsors conferences and trainings, 
including a new certificate program 
in existential-humanistic psychol¬ 
ogy at Saybrook University in San 
Francisco, where I am earning a 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology. For 
several years, EHI has been holding 
informal "learning communities" in 
the San Francisco area for psycholo¬ 
gists and others who are interested 
in talking about existential-human¬ 
istic ideas and their relationship to 
psychology and life. 


edu / alumni / committees / ccw), 
which is most rewarding (and I 
recommend it to other alumnae in 
the area). It has been wonderful 
to get to know such engaged and 
energized people who are so ready 
to take on the world. 

"Work is busy. I was appointed 
last year to a United Nations 'Panel 
of Experts,' where I am the U.S. 
member of an eight-person group. 
The panel's mandate is to advise 
the Security Council on the effec¬ 
tive implementation of sanctions 
targeting Iran's nuclear program, 
among other activities. As one 
might expect, this is an especially 
challenging time for such work. 

My husband, Andrew Bazarko 
'88E, '94 GSAS and I live in 
Princeton, N.J., with our children, 
Vivien, Clara and Nicholas." 

Nicholas Bims has edited a 
volume on novelist Willa Cather, 


David Goldiner '87 was promoted to deputy director 
of digital media at The Jewish Daily Forward. 


I thought, "Why should the 
West Coast have all the fun?" So I 
assembled a group here on the East 
Coast, and we had our first get- 
together in March: a free screening 
of the film Finding Joe, about the 
life and work of Joseph Campbell, 
and a post-screening discussion. 
People stayed for almost 90 minutes 
in intense conversation about phi¬ 
losophy and culture. We could have 
been back at Columbia! I am hoping 
to hold events every six to eight 
weeks, and welcome new members. 
Any classmates would be more 
than welcome, and you do not have 
to join EHI to join our little "salon." 
Just email me for information. 

And as always, I cannot write 
this column without your support. 
Please send me all your news, sto¬ 
ries, updates and tales of the absurd. 
I am sitting by my computer waiting 
for my message light to flash. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Nikki Dietrich 
nw2274@columbia.edu 
212-851-7872 

DEVELOPMENT Grace Lee '02 
sl695@columbia.edu 
212-851-7492 
Eric Fusfield 

1945 South George 
Mason Dr. 

Arlington, VA 22204 
ericfusfield@bigfoot.com 

Jacqueline Shire writes, "I recently 
started participating in a mentor¬ 
ing program through Columbia 
College Women (college.columbia. 


Critical Insights: Willa Cather. He 
adds, "This year will see the pub¬ 
lication of my article examining a 
postulated link between Chaucer 
and Shakespeare in Exemplaria. I 
also teach at Eugene Lang College, 
the New School for Liberal Arts." 

Ed Cespedes is an Internet en¬ 
trepreneur in Fort Lauderdale. As 
CEO of MMAX Media, a publicly 
traded company, he launched the 
PayMeOn Merchant Profit Center 
in February. The new product "en¬ 
abled us to construct a product that 
addresses all merchants' needs and 
allows them to participate in the 
daily deal space in a very effective 
and profitable manner," accord¬ 
ing to Ed. He hosted Jon Dwyer 
'89 and his five kids during Jon's 
recent visit to Fort Lauderdale. (See 
nearby photo.) 

This has been an interesting year 
for me in my advocacy work at B'nai 
B'rith International, as I testified on 
Capitol Hill about global anti-Sem¬ 
itism and anti-Israel hatred. I also 
have been invited to serve on the 
federal government's Faith-Based 
Homeland Security and Communi¬ 
cations Advisory Committee. 

Keep the updates coming. If 
you haven't written in the past 
year or two, your classmates 
will want to hear from you. And 
remember, our 25th reunion is 
less than a year away! The dates 
are Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 

June 2,2013. In the meantime, to 
ensure that Columbia can get in 
touch with you about it, please 
update your contact information 
online (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu/alumniupdate) or call the 
Alumni Office (212-851-7488). Also, 



if you're interested in joining the 
Reunion Committee to help plan 
the weekend's events, contact the 
appropriate Alumni Office staff 
member noted at the top of the 
column. You need not be in the 
New York area and can participate 
in meetings via conference call. 


Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 

Brookline, MA 02446 
emilymilesterry@me.com 

Erica Etelson writes, "I've been 
shape-shifting since graduation, 
from human rights lawyer to free¬ 
lance journalist to solar marketing 
strategist. I'm married to David 
Melly, an acupuncturist, have an 
awesome 9-year-old son and am 
launching a startup, Sharemore, 
which will facilitate buying and 
renting second-hand products." 
Erica writes that she is happy to get 
Linkedln with Columbia alumni 
who have an interest in investing 
in or managing green businesses; 
just look her up on the site. Erica 
lives in Berkeley, Calif., where she 
went to law school. 

Jody Collens Fidler and her 
husband. Dr. Philip Fidler, attended 
the Columbia alumni party at the 
Sundance Film Festival in Park 
City, Utah, in January with Donna 
MacPhee. Dan Futterman was at 
the festival (albeit on-screen only) 
in Hello I Must Be Going, starring 
Melanie Lynskey. 

The 2012 John Jay Awards Din¬ 
ner was held March 7. Michael 
Behringer, Donna MacPhee, John 
MacPhee, Robert Rooney, Lisa 
Camoy and Peter Schnur were 
all in attendance to honor Dede 
Gardner '90, Ellen Gustafson '02, 
Ben Horowitz '88, Daniel Loeb '83 
and Li Lu '96, '96L, '96 Business. 
The dinner benefits the John Jay 
National Scholars Program, an 
award program designed to honor 
the most outstanding first-year 
students entering the College each 
year. John Jay scholars distinguish 
themselves through "the original¬ 
ity and independence of their 
thinking and their rich and varied 
record of accomplishments." 

This year marked the 25th an¬ 
niversary of the graduation of the 
Class of 1987, an important class 
in Columbia's history, as it was the 
College's first fully coeducational 
one. As part of the celebration this 
historic year, you can add your 
memories to the section of Colum¬ 
bia's website celebrating coeduca¬ 
tion; just go to college.columbia. 
edu / coeducation. A number of 
interesting spotlights and articles 
can be found there, too. 

And speaking of 25th anniver¬ 
saries, our celebration will take 
place two years from now during 
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Frank Seminara ’89 Now Makes His Pitch in Finance 

By Joshua Robinson '08 


F rank Seminara '89 keeps 
two cards in his office. 
Which one he gives out 
depends on the visitor. 
Most people who show 
up at his midtown brokerage 
practice at Morgan Stanley get 
the standard business card — 
name, title, phone and email. 

But for a visitor looking to talk 
about Seminara's previous life, 
he pulls out a different one. This 
one lists his height, weight and, 
among other things, his earned 
run average. 

Across the top, it reads: 
"Frank Seminara. P. San Diego 
Padres." 

It is his 2l/2-by-3y2-inch badge 
of honor from a pitching career 
that took him through every 
echelon of professional baseball 
in the time between his junior 
year at Columbia and his move 
to the world of finance. And 
even though his taste of the 
major leagues was relatively 
brief—47 games spread over 
parts of three seasons — Semi¬ 
nara is certain that the lessons 
of baseball have shaped him as 
an investor. He knows as well 
as anyone "Even when you're 
on top of the world, something 
can go wrong." 

That, he says, "has trans¬ 
lated into my being very cau¬ 
tious on behalf of my clients." 

Seminara arrived at Colum¬ 
bia in 1985 as a late-blooming 
pitcher from Brooklyn with a 
fastball that touched 90 mph 
with movement, and the 
confidence to go with it. "He 
had this competitive, positive 
cockiness, like he wasn't going 
to let anybody beat him. That's 
a dream for a coach," says 
Paul Fernandes, who coached 
the Columbia baseball team 
for more than two decades 
(1977-98 and 2004-05). 

But that attitude was nearly 
his undoing. Looking back, Semi¬ 
nara compares himself to "a bull 
in a china shop" and "a little bit 
of a cancer on the team" during 
his first year. Still immature, his 
self-confidence outweighed his 
work ethic and he played poorly, 


giving up 20 runs in 19 innings 
in the 1986 season. By the end 
of spring, Fernandes had grown 
tired of the attitude he had once 
admired and informed Seminara 
that he was no longer on the 
squad. 

It proved to be a wake-up 
call. That fall, Seminara adjust¬ 
ed his approach and refocused 
on his mechanics, realizing that 
the pitches he had thrown right 
by batters in high school looked 
like batting practice to college 
players. Four months later, 
more humble and ready to put 
the team first, Seminara went 
back to Fernandes and asked 
to rejoin the squad. 


Despite struggling with in¬ 
jury, Seminara went 4-0 in six 
appearances with a sparkling 
ERA of 0.29. It was enough to 
make him — and a few scouts 
— think he might have had 
what it takes to turn pro. A 
year later, Seminara's transfor¬ 
mation from cocky teenager to 
elite prospect was complete, 
and in 1988, the Yankees 
selected him in the 12th round 
of the amateur draft, 313th 
overall. Seminara was elated 
(despite being a Mets fan), and 


got his father's permission 
to turn pro by committing to 
complete his Columbia degree 
by attending two more fall 
semesters, in 1988 and 1989. 

Seminara moved from the 
Yankees' farm system to that of 
the San Diego Padres before his 
break came in June 1992, when 
the Padres called him up for a 
trip to Chicago. He made his big 
league debut in iconic Wrigley 
Field on a warm afternoon, with 
a pack of Columbia buddies 
in the stands. Seminara took 
on a Cubs lineup that included 
the likes of Sammy Sosa and 
current Yankees manager Joe 
Girardi and pitched a shutout 


into the seventh inning. That's 
when a line drive off the bat of 
Mark Grace nailed him in the 
arm and ended his debut. "He 
really hit it hard," Seminara 
remembers. "I thought, 'Oh well 
— shortest career in the major 
leagues.'" 

Not quite. Seminara would 
make 18 more appearances 
that season and finish with a 
respectable 9-4 record and a 
3.68 ERA. He split next season 
between the majors and minors, 
however, and a trade to the 


Mets' organization in 1994 only 
got him another 17 innings in 
the big leagues. After another 
year in the minors, Seminara 
sensed that his time might be 
up. He knew for sure once the 
Cubs cut him on the final day of 
spring training in 1996. Finally, 
at 29, he told his agent to hang 
up the phone. "It was very, very 
tough to do," Seminara admits. 
"But I'd had a terrible year in 
1995, l was now removed from 
the major leagues Vh, two years 
and l had no job. I was in limbo." 

Seminara realized that with 
an ivy League degree and the 
personal skills he had picked 
up in baseball, meeting new 
people in new cities on a near¬ 
daily basis. Wall Street might 
make sense as his next stop. 
Leaning on every Columbia 
connection he could think of, 
he landed a position at Smith 
Barney. And that's when the 
phone rang one more time: 
The Yankees wanted Semi¬ 
nara for their Columbus farm 
team. After working out for a 
week, however, Seminara re¬ 
alized that his heart was no 
longer in baseball. He called 
the Yankees and told them 
thanks, but no thanks. 

Now 45, Seminara is a 
managing director at Mor¬ 
gan Stanley Private Wealth 
Management and can 
describe a dozen similari¬ 
ties between baseball and 
investing, the stuff of motiva¬ 
tional talks and sales bro¬ 
chures. What it all boils down to 
is realizing how quickly things 
can change, on or off the field, 
and knowing how to adjust. 

"It seems like my baseball 
career was just a totally differ¬ 
ent segment of my life," Semi¬ 
nara says. "I like to tell people 
that I'm a lot better at this than 
l was at baseball." 


Joshua Robinson '08 is a 

freelance writer based in 
Manhattan. He mainly covers 
sports for The Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal. His work can be found at 
joshuasethrobinson. com. 



Frank Seminara '89's Topps baseball card from 1992. After eight 
years in the major and minor leagues, Seminara now is a Wall 
Street broker. 
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Alumni Reunion Weekend, Thurs¬ 
day, May 29-Sunday, June 1,2014. 

I know the number is a bit depress¬ 
ing but the event will be outstand¬ 
ing. Mark your e-calendars now. 


Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

313 Lexington Dr. 

Silver Spring, MD 20901 
cowan@jhu.edu 

Spring has sprung; the grass has riz. 
I wonder where my classmates is. 

Eric Horwitz is a life coach in 
Manhattan. His daughter attends 
Maryland and his son will matricu¬ 
late at the University of Colorado 
in the fall. My, how fast time flies. 

Robert Gross and Abigail Hep- 
ner '92 Barnard have been married 
since 1994, live in Englewood, N.J., 
and have three children: Max (13) 
and twins Judah and Darius (10). 
At Max's February bar mitzvah, 
many Columbia alumni were there 
to say mazel tov, including fellow 
architect Isaac-Daniel Astrachan. 
Rob is a senior associate/manager 
at Lee H. Skolnick Architecture + 
Design Partnership in Manhattan, 
where he has worked for six years. 
Prior to his life as an architect, Rob 
was a construction manager. 

IT s always great to hear from 
the West Coast and Dave Hunt He 
says, "I'm finishing my 10th year 
serving in the Oregon House of 
Representatives (including time as 
Majority Leader and House Speaker) 
and now am running for chairman 
of the Clackamas County Board of 
County Commissioners in Oregon's 
third-largest county (which includes 
majestic Mount Hood!). FYI, Tom 
Weaver is running for the Court of 
Appeals in Washington state." 

People, have a great summer 
and send me some news! 




Margie Kim 

1923 White Oak Clearing 
Southlake,TX 76092 


margiekimkim@ 

hotmail.com 


Greetings to all! I was fortunate to 
attend Julie Levy's daughter's bat 
mitzvah in New York recently, where 
Elise Scheck, Annmarie Giarratano 
Della Pietra and Rema Serafi '91 
Barnard also were in attendance. A 
few months later, Julie and I traveled 
to Miami to help celebrate Elise's 
oldest son's bar mitzvah. While 
there, we also spent some quality 
time with Pam Solomon Srebrenik 
'91 Barnard. These were my first bat 
and bar mitzvahs, and I was thrilled 
to be a part of them. 

Noah Elkin sent in this update: 
"For the past six months. I've been 
enjoying a 'junior year abroad' 
in Austin, Texas, while my wife, 
Barbara, has a sabbatical year as a 


research fellow at UT's Institute for 
Historical Studies. I've continued 
to telecommute to my job at eMar- 
keter in NYC (along with a monthly 
trip back to the office) and have 
recently started writing a guide to 
mobile marketing under contract 
with Wiley. The temporary move 
to Texas has been a big change 
(especially the heat: we arrived at 
the end of August in the midst of an 
otherworldly heat wave), but our 
children. Max (almost 5) and Zora 
(almost 3) have more than risen to 
the challenge of a new environment 
and new school. With our time in 
Austin complete (we headed back 
East to the New York area at the end 
of May), we were looking forward 
to moving home, but I think it 7 s fair 
to say we'll all miss elements of our 
Texas experience." 

Jon L. Swergold was elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Museum 


was at the wedding of Evan Schultz 
in Washington, D.C. He married 
a lovely woman named Jennifer 
Rubin, whose only detectable fault 
is not having anything to do with 
Columbia. Evan recently started his 
own law firm in Washington, D.C., 
Evan Schultz Law, which focuses on 
appellate briefs and legal writing. 

"Also at the wedding were Fred 
Schultz '90, Susie Wood and Jenni¬ 
fer Kirby. Susie lives with her fam¬ 
ily (husband and two daughters) 
in Tbilisi, Georgia, but not for long. 
She recently won a position in the 
Foreign Service, and her first station 
0uly) will be Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan. 
Yes, you read that correctly: Kyrg¬ 
yzstan. I bet not many of us knew 
that such a place existed when we 
graduated in 1991. Jen is a lawyer in 
private practice based in Paris. 

"As for me, well, nothing as 
exciting as France or Central Asian 


Marianna Wright '91 helped found an acute medical 
forensic unit, serving adult and pediatric victims of 
rape and sexual assault. 


of Discovery and Science in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Jon formerly was a 
lieutenant commander in the United 
States Naval Reserve and a member 
of the U.S. Navy Judge Advocate 
General's Corps. He earned a J.D. 
from Brooklyn Law School and, as a 
commercial litigator, has represented 
local, national and international cli¬ 
ents in numerous jury and non-jury 
trials. He routinely litigates partner¬ 
ship and shareholder disputes, 
business fraud, banking disputes, 
bankruptcy matters, business torts, 
creditor rights and contract-related 
issues. 

Marianna Wright is the execu¬ 
tive director of the nonprofit hos¬ 
pital in Mission, Texas (part of the 
Metropolitan Statistical Area that 
includes McAllen, the city making 
all the headlines for fraud and cor¬ 
ruption in healthcare). She helped 
found the county's only acute medi¬ 
cal forensic unit, serving adult and 
pediatric victims of rape and sexual 
assault. They're seeing hundreds 
of local residents each year, plus 
victims of human trafficking, gang 
and cartel violence and the drug 
trade. Marianna is engaged to Matt 
Crocker; their wedding is planned 
for next summer. Matt has two chil¬ 
dren; the oldest, Olivia, will begin 
college at Texas State in the fall. 

Laney Kuhn lives in Evergreen, 
Colo., with her husband, dog and 
cat. They hike and ski a lot and have 
learned to consider work something 
of a pastime. Laney reports that it 7 s 
nice to get a little older and gain 
some perspective that way! 

Dr. David Kaufman wrote: "I 


republics. I live and work in Con¬ 
necticut. I am the section chief of 
pulmonary, critical care and sleep 
medicine at Bridgeport Hospital, 
where I am also director of the 
ICU. I split my time between pa¬ 
tient care, administration, teaching 
and research. I recently was part 
of a successful NIH grant project 
looking at prevention of severe 
respiratory failure. My research fo¬ 
cuses on causes and treatments for 
sepsis (severe infection) and acute 
respiratory distress syndrome (a 
form of severe respiratory failure). 

"I live with my wife, Antonieta, 
and boys — Diego (11) and Gon- 
zalo (9) — in Weston, and we have 
a Labrador named Charlie. As 
you might guess, my children are 
Spanish-speaking; their mother is 
from Madrid." 

David Markowitz is an interven¬ 
tional radiologist practicing in Boca 
Raton, Fla. His wife, Sara, also is a 
physician and they have three chil¬ 
dren, Mollie (16), Moshe (14) and 
Eva (9). They have lived in Boca for 
more than 10 years and couldn't be 
happier. David also interviews ap¬ 
plicants for the College every year 
[Alumni Representative Commit¬ 
tee; studentaffairs.columbia.edu/ 
admissions / alumni / volunteers, 
php] and enjoys that as well. 

Chris Kotes sent in this update: 
"My wife, Lori, and I recently 
spent two weeks in Orlando with 
our sons, Tyler (3 Vi) and KC (U/ 2 ). 
Lori had put a great plan together, 
and we definitely didn't overdo 
Disney with the kids. It was one 
of the most amazing trips we have 


taken — and pre-kids we had 
visited quite a few places. Disney 
is truly magical. Expensive, but 
magical. One of the highlights of 
the trip was my oldest son getting 
a kiss from Cinderella. We are still 
blessed to have Lori at home with 
the boys, although Tyler started 
preschool right after the trip. 

"I recently hired Alvino Sarran 
'04 for a fraud strategy analyst HI 
role on my team; it 7 s nice to have 
some Columbia blue on the team, 
to talk about the College. I recently 
started taking a 'Body Pump' class 
at the local Y and I highly recom¬ 
mend it for anyone looking for 
some new exercise." 

Justin Kerber writes, "I'm the 
rabbi of Temple Emanuel in St. 
Louis, where I'm in touch with 
Chris Front and Jeff Ordower. I've 
been at this pulpit since July 2009. 
My wife, Hope, and I are delighted 
to mention the newest member of 
our family: Daniel Abraham, bom 
September 23. He's pretty good at 
sleeping, eating baby food and roll¬ 
ing over. Danny's brother, Eli (7), is 
happy to be in first grade." 

I hope everyone is doing well. 
Until next time, cheers! 


92 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 


jeremy.feinberg@ 

verizon.net 


It's certainly understandable, with 
reunion so close to this column's 
deadline, that people are saving 
their updates and news for when 
we all see each other in person. 

Still, I have a pair of tidbits to share 
now, and — as of this writing — 
was looking forward to seeing 
all of you on campus and at the 
surrounding events. 

First, a milestone for Thatcher 
Montgomery '92E, who marked his 
20-year anniversary with Alcoa. His 
tenure has included roles in envi¬ 
ronmental engineering, internal au¬ 
dit, financial analysis and planning, 
financial controller, procurement 
strategy and planning, and business 
excellence and corporate strategy 
(his current role). Thatcher, who 
lives in Pittsburgh, enjoys spending 
time with family and is active in 
Cub Scouts and his church. 

Congratulations on the 20-year 
mark; I'd be curious to hear from 
others who have spent as long in 
one job since graduation. 

Lionsgate Motion Picture Group 
named Erik Feig as its president of 
production. Erik most recently was 
president of worldwide production 
and acquisitions at Summit, where 
he oversaw all of Summit 7 s in-house 
productions, co-productions and ac¬ 
quisitions as well as the company's 
involvement with films of its client 
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companies. He's been involved in a 
few films you may have heard of (to 
say the least): the I Know What You 
Did Last Summer series. Slackers and 
Mr. & Mrs. Smith, to name a few. 

Well done, Erik. 

That will do it for this column. 
Obviously a lot more will appear 
next time after we've all gotten 
together for reunion. Send me your 
updates, especially news about 
who you saw and what you did 
during that weekend. Till then! 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Jennifer Freely 
jf226l@columbia.edu 
212-851-7438 

DEVELOPMENT Amanda Kessler 
ak2934@columbia.edu 
212-851-7883 
Betsy Gomperz 

41 Day St. 

Newton, MA 02466 
Betsy.Gomperz@gmail.com 

We begin with a correction: Neither 
I nor the CCT editors know how the 
mistake was made (especially since 
we simply copied the last edition's 
guest column straight from the 
email Neil Turitz and Kevin Con¬ 
nolly sent), but Neil's incredibly 
funny and clever debut movie. Two 
Ninas, was incorrectly named in the 
last edition of CCT. We apologize 
for the error, and if your curiosity is 
now piqued, I strongly encourage 
you to see the movie (starring Cara 
Buono Thu in and Amanda Peet '94 
as well as Ron Livingston). 

Oliver Staley writes, "I've moved 
to London, where I cover higher ed¬ 
ucation in the United Kingdom and 
Europe as a reporter for Bloomberg 
News. I've been at Bloomberg News 
for six years, all of it previously in 
New York. Joining me in London are 
my wife, Effie, and children, Owen 
(5) and Marisol (2). If there are Co¬ 
lumbia alums in London who want 
to get in touch, they can reach me at 
osl3@columbia.edu." 

Thad Sheely also has some 
news: After 11 seasons with the 
New York Jets, he has moved on 
to start a real estate company, 
GridWorks Development. Thad 
said that "building a new stadium 
for two NFL teams in New York/ 
New Jersey really has been a once- 
in-a-lifetime opportunity. With 
our second year of operations on 
the books, I am ready for that next 
opportunity. GridWorks will focus 
on development in transitional 
districts throughout the region but 
as a start-up, we also will provide 
advisory services for specialty 
uses, including sports and public- 
private projects." 

Congratulations and good luck, 
Thad! 



Alan Freeman writes, "I enjoy 
life in the Maryland suburbs of 
D.C., where my wife, Remy, and 
I seem to be in perpetual motion 
heading to Little League, soccer, Tae 
Kwon Do and then back to Little 
League. I doubt there's much origi¬ 
nal in that, though. Alan Cohn lives 
around the comer with his wife and 
kids, so I guess some things (hap¬ 
pily) never change. I was looking 
forward to a spring break visit from 
Dan Donshik and his family, and 
then heading to Connecticut this 
summer to visit Joel Lusman and 
his family. 

"I'm at Blank Rome, where I 
am a commercial litigation partner 
typically doing what I describe as 
'corporate divorce work' with a 
Beltway twist. The best part of the 
job is the travel, which recently 
took me to San Francisco, where 
I had dinner with Ian Carroll, 
Bonnie Dwyer and their beautiful 
daughter." 

Rebecca Boston reached out 
to say that she started a new job 
in January, her first full-time one 
since moving back to Texas in July 
2010. Rebecca works for Lhoist 
North America, a limestone mining 
company, where she supports their 
technical manufacturing depart¬ 
ment. Her son, Endashaw, is 11. 

It is hard to believe we are 
already halfway through 2012 and 
that by this time next year we will 
be celebrating our 20th reunion. 

In the coming months you will 
receive communications from both 
our Reunion Committee (about 
class-specific events) and our Gift 
Committee (regarding a Class Gift 
and fundraising goals). We hope 
to see you at reunion and have a 
strong participation rate for the 
Class Gift. 

As always, please keep the up¬ 
dates coming in! 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


lak6@columbia.edu 


Greg Langmead '01 GSAS lives 
in Pittsburgh with his wife, Alison 
(Crane) Langmead '95, '03 GSAS, 
and kids, Greer (4) and Blake (1). 
Greg works on iBooks textbook 
software for Apple. Before moving 
to Pittsburgh in 2009, the Lang- 
meads spent seven years in Los 
Angeles after Greg earned a Ph.D. 
in math and Alison earned a Ph.D. 
in art history, both from Colum¬ 
bia. He writes, "We pal around 
in Pittsburgh with David Baisley 
'94E and his wife, Amelia (Kambic) 
Baisley '95. Living in Pittsburgh 
puts me closer to my family, such 
as my brother, Ben Langmead 
'03, and his wife, Sara (Goldfarb) 
Langmead '02E." 


Tom Lecky is at Christie's in 
New York as the head of rare 
books and manuscripts. His sons 
are 11 and 8, and both are thriving. 
In 2011, Tom released two albums 
of instrumental guitar music under 
the name Hallock Hill, and he has 
more music on the way this year. 

From out west, Melissa Lawton 
writes that she lives in Sherman 
Oaks, Calif., with her husband, Mi¬ 
chael; son, Mick (5); and daughter, 
Eliza (3); who is semi-named after 
Melissa's Wien roommate, Eliza 
Lowen McGraw. Melissa earned a 
law degree from Fordham in 1999 
and works full-time for a friend 
from her days at Davis Polk & 
Wardwell's New York office who 
started her own firm in Venice, 
Calif. "I'm lucky enough to see 
my Carman 12 friends, Jean- 
nie Kelly and David Divita '95, 
frequently here in Los Angeles," 
Melissa writes. "I fortunately get 
to New York all the time because 
my husband is from there. I can't 
believe how much the area around 
Columbia has changed." Melissa 
also interviews Columbia appli¬ 
cants from L.A. 


(8) and Sophia (3). Pablo sings in 
the school choir, Alexander plays 
piano and Sophia asks to do home¬ 
work with her brothers! 

Tom writes, "I have been with 
Hess Corp. working on oil and gas 
commercialization, transportation, 
marketing and trading since 2000.1 
am rowing very little and still sing¬ 
ing (mostly in the shower), but am 
playing more and more tennis." 

Tom would love to be in touch 
with CC classmates in London or 
anywhere at tlloyd@hess.com. 

Traveling the other direction is 
Meghan Heather Ford, who writes 
that after living in Bristol, England, 
for eight years — where she stud¬ 
ied and practiced acupuncture, 
married her British husband. Miles 
Ford, and had two children (Ethan, 
5, and Austin, 2) — she and her 
family have returned to her native 
San Francisco. Meghan has focused 
her work on being a holistic birth 
doula, supporting women and 
their families as they navigate 
their way through the journey of 
childbirth. She is also delving more 
deeply into her personal practice of 
yoga and mindfiilness meditation. 


Tom Lecky '94 is at Christie's in New York as the 
head of rare books and manuscripts. 


Elise Horvath sent a lovely 
update about living in the Chicago 
area with her husband and 8-year- 
old son, whom she calls "the most 
wonderful person I have ever met." 
Elise continues: "He has autism and 
has made me see the world and 
people in a whole new light, bring¬ 
ing meaning to getting up in the 
morning and every moment of my 
day. The innocence, and the differ¬ 
ence in the way the world looks for 
someone with autism, is an amazing 
thing to experience. It has made me 
understand that my purpose in life is 
to make him as happy as possible." 

At the time of her note, Elise was 
on leave from work, recuperating 
from back surgery; she is an oncolo¬ 
gist, with a primary interest in sar¬ 
comas and female cancers. "I love 
my work, mainly because I love my 
patients and find the research very 
interesting," she says, noting that 
while she has worked at universi¬ 
ties, she is now in private practice, 
which is a very different experience. 
She keeps up with some classmates 
through Facebook. 

From across the Atlantic, Tom 
Lloyd writes that after living in 
New York, Scotland and Houston, 
he and his family have settled in 
London. He and his wife, Alicia 
Segado — they met at Ferris Booth 
Hall and were engaged on the 
Low Steps in 1999 — have three 
children: Pablo (10), Alexander 


Miles is busy combining his practi¬ 
cal handyman skills with his pro¬ 
fessional expertise in sustainable 
building design and property/ 
project management. Ethan is an 
enthusiastic kindergartener and 
thriving at San Francisco Public 
Montessori, where they hope to 
have Austin begin this fall. 

And finally, congratulations to 
Mary Killackey, who writes with 
the happy news that daughter 
Charlotte Lucy DeCell was bom on 
January 24. Charlotte joins brother 
Will (2). Mary and her growing 
family enjoy life in New Orleans. 
She also is happy to announce that 
she was promoted to associate 
professor of surgery and pediatrics 
and made director of the kidney/ 
pancreas program at Tulane and 
the children's hospital. She's cer¬ 
tainly keeping busy and writes that 
"what I miss most about college 
is being able to sleep for 12 hours 
uninterrupted!" 

Thanks to everyone for the won¬ 
derful updates! Until next time. 


Janet Lorin 

127 W. 96th St., #2GH 
New York, NY 10025 
jrflO@columbia.edu 

Allyson Baker, our Student Coun¬ 
cil president, is back in her home¬ 
town of Washington, D.C., where 
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Dr. Jennifer Capla '99, Dr. Oren Lerman '97 and Dr. Stephanie Falcone 
Bernik '89 (left to right) recently performed surgery together at the 
new Lenox Hill Hospital institute for Comprehensive Breast Care. 


she moved after graduating from 
NYU's School of Law in 2000. She 
and her husband, David, live in 
the Cleveland Park neighborhood. 
Since May 2010, Allyson has been 
working for the Office of Enforce¬ 
ment at the recently formed Con¬ 
sumer Financial Protection Bureau 
(CFPB). "It is a really exciting time 
to be working at the bureau and a 
true honor to be part of the team 
starting up an agency designed to 
improve the marketplace for all 
consumers," she writes. 

Before joining CFPB, Ally- 
son was a trial attorney at the 
Department of Justice. "My case 
docket took me to numerous cities 
throughout the Midwest, where I 
tried tax fraud cases — a fantastic 
job that was also fun and very 
busy," she adds. 

Back in New York (and living 
on the next block from my apart¬ 
ment on West 96th Street), Jenn 
Goldstone is enjoying her job at 
SeaChange Capital Partners, which 
helps pull together capital for non¬ 
profits that are looking to expand. 
In February, the group announced 
it would help provide a new 


Street Journal story about the effort. 

Jenn switched industries after 
a career with ABC News in New 
York. It's nice to run into her in the 
neighborhood with her husband, 
Tom, and sons, Charlie and Max. 

Jenn also recently caught up with 
Jon Bonne '94, who is wine editor 
for the San Francisco Chronicle. At a 
lunch in NYC at Jean-Georges, they 
tried to order a bottle of Annia, from 
Dan Petroski's Massican Winery, 
but it was sold out! 

Keep the news coming. 


Ana S. Salper 

24 Monroe PL, Apt. MA 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
asalper@ebglaw.com 

Greetings, classmates. Just a bit of 
news to report. 

I'll begin by highlighting the 
impressive release of Jodi Kantor's 
book The Obamas. Published in 
January and favorably reviewed in 
The New York Times, the book pro¬ 
vides readers with an intimate por¬ 
trait of the Obamas as they take on 
their new White House roles, raise 



The Wall Street Journal featured Jenn Goldstone '95's 
work finding funding for nonprofits at SeaChange 
Capital Partners. 


stream of funding to nonprofits for 
when they merge. "We didn't have 
a ton of money to give away like 
we used to, but a little bit of money 
can be transformational and can 
make a more durable organization 
that can last many more years than, 
say, gobs of money into a growing 
organization that comes to the 
edge of a cliff," Jenn said in a Wall 


their children, attempt to change 
the country and figure out what it 
means to be the first black President 
and First Lady. The White House 
cooperated with the book and, 
though Jodi interviewed more than 
200 people, much of her reporting 
comes from the first couple's top 
aides and closest friends. Jodi cov¬ 
ered the Obamas for the Times dur¬ 


ing the 2008 presidential campaign, 
and is a Washington correspondent 
for the paper. She already has had a 
lot of speaking engagements about 
the book in cities across the country, 
but it never hurts to have more 
exposure (including the cover story 
in this issue of CCT) — so support 
our classmate and help spread the 
word. 

Congratulations, Jodi! 

Barbara Antonucci reports 
Cecilia Cabello is a v.p. of Mer¬ 
cury, a public strategy firm; Cecilia 
works in its Los Angeles office and 
specializes in public affairs and 
government relations strategies. She 
previously was senior legislative 
deputy to Los Angeles City Council 
president Eric Garcetti '92, and 
prior to that she was chief political 
adviser to the Consulate General of 
Israel in Los Angeles and a special 
projects manager for then-Rep. 
Hilda L. Solis (now Secretary of 
Labor). Barbara also reports that 
Charlie Gaul works in the market¬ 
ing unit for Campari America, 
headquartered in San Francisco. 

Ai-jen Poo, director of the 
National Domestic Workers Al¬ 
liance, has been named to Time 
magazine's 2012 "The 100 Most 
Influential People in the World" 
list, announced on April 18. 

According to Time, "Poo has 
been working for more than a de¬ 
cade to give domestic workers — 
nannies, housekeepers, home-care 
nurses — basic workers' rights like 
overtime pay, paid vacation and 
protection against discrimination. 
She helped get the Domestic Work¬ 
ers' Bill of Rights passed in New 
York and is working on a similar 
effort in California. Her next big 
project: empowering the thousands 
of domestic workers now being 
hired to care for the aging baby- 
boomer generation." Go to time, 
com and search for Ai-jen's name 
for more. 

Congratulations, Ai-jen! 

Desperate plea for more notes, 
people — send me your news! For 
now, in honor of Bruce Springsteen's 
new album. Wrecking Ball, I leave 
you with this quote from him: 

"The best music is essentially 
there to provide you something to 
face the world with." 
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Sarah Katz 

1935 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Looks like everyone is saving up 
their updates for our 15th reunion. 
And by the time this column 
appears, we'll have already 
celebrated! But as of this writing, 

I was looking forward to seeing 
everyone there and getting lots of 
updates to fill the next column. 


Dr. Oren Lerman performs 
plastic and reconstructive surgery 
at Lenox Hill Hospital in Man¬ 
hattan. He and his wife, Sandy 
Schwartzberg Lerman '97 Barnard, 
live in Englewood, N.J., with their 
8-year-old twins, Solomon and 
Michael. Oren works with Dr. 
Stephanie Falcone Bernik '89 at the 
new Lenox Hill Hospital Institute 
for Comprehensive Breast Care. 
Stephanie is the chief of surgical 
oncology, and they recently had 
the pleasure of operating together, 
along with Dr. Jennifer Capla '99 
and Dr. Wojciech Dec '03, plastic 
surgeons in Manhattan. While 
performing a complex eight-hour 
procedure, one of the many topics 
of conversation that came up was 
undergraduate school, and they 
quickly realized they all were 
Columbia alumni. Also assisting in 
the operating room was Dr. Sarah 
Hobart, who was assistant coach 
of the Columbia women's soccer 
team 2006-07. (See nearby photo.) 

Since last June, Aba Yankah 
Rogers has been global marketing 
counsel at Coca-Cola. She lives in 
Decatur, Ga. 

Rushika Conroy moved to 
Massachusetts and is a pediatric 
endocrinologist practicing at a hos¬ 
pital in Springfield. She welcomed 
a son. Rowan, last June. So that 
makes three: Nevin (4), Amalia (2) 
and Rowan (1!). 

Karen Lee and her husband, 
Jean-Marc Grolier, welcomed trip¬ 
lets, Alex, Devin and Charlotte, on 
November 30. The babies were in 
the NICU for three months, but are 
now home and thriving. 

Jennifer Feldsher and her hus¬ 
band, Vadim Daynovsky, proudly 
welcomed a son, Micah Kyle 
Daynovsky, on February 1. Micah 
joins sister Jacklyn (6). Jennifer is 
a partner at Bracewell & Giuliani 
in NYC, working on corporate 
restructurings. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Patricia Carchi 
pc2389@columbia.edu 
212-851-7807 

DEVELOPMENT Harrison Kobb 
kh2468@columbia.edu 
212-851-7444 
Sandie Angulo Chen 

10209 Day Ave. 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
sandie.chen@gmail.com 

Happy summer. Class of '98. We're 
just a year away from our 15th 
reunion, and I hope many of you 
are saving the date for next year's 
celebration (see above). 

The weekend of March 23-25,1 
had the pleasure of attending the 
wedding of my dear friend and 
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Dylan Voorhees ’98 Clears the Air in Maine 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


A s clean energy project 
director for the non¬ 
profit Natural Re¬ 
sources Council of 
Maine (nrcm.org), Dylan voor¬ 
hees '98 spends most of his 
working hours advocating for 
— and often, against — govern¬ 
ment policies that could impact 
the state's air quality and green¬ 
house gas emissions. Occasion¬ 
ally, though, he takes on other 
assignments, such as doing 
skits in a polar bear costume to 
encourage NRCM supporters to 
jump into a frigid Atlantic Ocean. 

Funded largely by private 
foundation grants, Augusta- 
based NRCM is the largest and 
one of the most influential envi¬ 
ronmental advocacy organiza¬ 
tion in Maine, with a combined 
12,000 dues-paying members 
and supporters. To raise money 
and awareness about climate 
change, the nonprofit organizes 
an annual polar bear plunge; 
since 2009 it has been held 
on December 31. Voorhees 
appeared in a promotional 
video for the event in a polar 
bear costume which, accord¬ 
ing to the storyline, he refused 
to take off until NRCM met its 
pledge goal for the fundraiser. 
While he did not actually wear 
the costume until the goal was 
met, Voorhees, who has himself 
taken the icy dip several times, 
acknowledges, "We know we 
can't engage people without 
a bit of humor. We protect the 
environment but we work by 
engaging real people." 

For voorhees, such activi¬ 
ties represent "rare but needed 
departures" from his more 
serious regular work of combat¬ 
ing global warming pollution in 
Maine and clearing a path for 
renewable energy sources such 
as wind power. On any given 
day, you can find Voorhees in his 
office writing analyses of state 
bills or, when Maine's part-time 
legislature is in session, nearby 
at the State House lobbying law¬ 
makers. He also participates in 
NRCM's media campaigns. "It's 
a really diverse and dynamic job 


that l love because it involves 
working directly with laws and 
the legislators who make them, 
but also organizing a whole ap¬ 
paratus of advocacy to support 
that over time," Voorhees says. 

NRCM's advocacy director, 
Pete Didisheim, lauds Voorhees' 
enthusiasm for all aspects of 
his job. "That's what I look for in 
a staffer — a willingness to do 
whatever it takes to advance 
our mission, and to have fun in 
the process," Didisheim says. 
"Whether in a polar bear suit 
or his lobbying suit, Dylan will 
play the part needed to help 
promote a clean energy agenda 
for Maine." 

Voorhees is especially proud 
of the key role he and NRCM 
played in having Maine join the 
Regional Greenhouse Gas Initia¬ 
tive in 2007. RGGl is an agree¬ 
ment among the New England 
and several Mid-Atlantic states 
to collectively reduce carbon 
dioxide emissions from their 
power plants through a cap- 
and-trade system. With support 
from other environmental 
groups, Voorhees negotiated 
with local industries to produce 
the bill that determined how 
Maine would implement the 
program. "Anytime you have 


environmental groups and big 
industrial business groups com¬ 
ing to an agreement, it's very 
helpful, and legislators love it," 
says Voorhees, who joined 
NRCM in 2006 upon completing 
a master's of public policy from 
Harvard's Kennedy School of 
Government. 

When it comes to clean en¬ 
ergy practices, Voorhees walks 
the walk, too — literally. After 
several years of going to work 
via bicycle he now commutes by 
foot, having purchased a home 
blocks away from NRCM's office. 
He lives with Annie, his wife of 
10 years, and their daughters, 
ages 3 and 5. 

Maine was not always on 
Voorhees' radar, however. As a 
teenager he aspired to become 
an archaeologist and was 
drawn by the University's an¬ 
thropology department as well 
as an overall "flavor and pace 
of life" that was different from 
his rural Vermont upbringing. 

His fondest memories of the 
College include rowing with the 
lightweight crew team three 
out of his four years and the 
primatology courses he took 
with professor Marina Cords, 
which, in retrospect, he cites as 
evidence of an ingrained inter¬ 


est in the natural world. 

"Growing up in Vermont and 
being outdoors hiking and skiing, 
l certainly have a love of the 
natural world," says Voorhees. "I 
think there's a sense in places 
like Vermont and Maine that our 
environment is not just a pretty 
thing around us to visit but is 
actually part of who we are and 
part of our economy." 

Hesitant to start graduate 
school right away, Voorhees 
took a job teaching eighth 
grade at The Gailer School, an 
independent institution where 
he attended high school. That 
experience changed his trajec¬ 
tory. "Teaching led me to public 
affairs and being interested 
in our civilization today more 
than our civilizations of 3,000 
years ago," he says. 

Voorhees nonetheless con¬ 
tinues to find his College edu¬ 
cation, especially the Core, 
relevant to his mission. "A lot of 
the work I do is about climate 
change, which is a long-term is¬ 
sue and relates to some funda¬ 
mentals of how civilization will 
operate. And so, on top of the 
direct politics of it, appreciating 
the sweep of Western civiliza¬ 
tion, how we fit in and where 
we are headed are themes that 
are relevant to me still," he says. 

In that vein, Voorhees, who 
considers climate change "the 
defining issue of our time," sees 
himself as making a small con¬ 
tribution to a much broader 
vision of "being able to have 
an economy and a culture and 
a civilization that can survive 
over the long term by behaving 
sustainably." 

To watch the video of Voorhees 
in polar bear garb, go to Web 
Extras at college.columbia.edu/ 
cct. 


Nathalie Alonso '08, from 
Queens, is a freelance journal¬ 
ist and an editorial producer of 
LasMayores.com, Major League 
Baseball's official Spanish lan¬ 
guage website. She also writes 
Student Spotlight for CCT. 



Dylan voorhees '98, shown here at the Kibby wind Farm in 
Maine, advocates for sustainable energy sources. 

PHOTO: NATURAL RESOURCES COUNCIL OF MAINE 
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Joann um '99, here with her twin and maid of honor, Lynn um 
'99, married Chi Kim on January 7 at the Village Church in Rancho 
Santa Fe, Calif. 


PHOTO: SARA ALLEN, ONELOVE PHOTOGRAPHY 


fellow Spectator board member 
Julie Yufe to the dashing Michael 
Dreyer. Julie and Michael had a 
whirlwind romance that began 
last May. A native Londoner, 
Michael flew around the globe for 
memorable dates with Julie before 
proposing to her five months later 
while on safari in South Africa. 

Five months after the proposal, the 
couple married in Calistoga, Calif., 
on March 24. The newlyweds are 
finally living on the same conti¬ 
nent, on the Upper East Side. 

Best wishes to Julie and Michael! 

Julie's bridesmaids included 
Melissa (Epstein) Pianko and Re- 
ena Russell Maltudis. Melissa and 
I met Julie during pre-orientation 
(COOP) and have been friends 
ever since. Reena and Julie were 
in the same sorority. Other guests 
in attendance included Melissa's 
husband, Daniel Pianko; Reena's 
husband. Lex Maltudis '91; my 
husband, Hans Chen '97; Jeremy 
Kamras; and Jerome Jontry '98E. 

Jeremy, now a partner at Arnold 
& Porter in San Francisco, an¬ 
nounced that he had married Dr. 
Samantha Goldstein, a pediatrician, 
in August 2010. He and Samantha 
welcomed their first child, son 
Milo Adlai, on August 9,2011. Milo 
weighed 7 lbs., 5 oz. The Kamrases 
live in San Francisco and are enjoy¬ 
ing their first year of parenthood. 

Jerome, who many classmates 
might remember as a heavyweight 
on Columbia's wrestling team, 
is a civil engineer who oversees 
housing development at UCLA. 
Jerome should look into working 
for the Los Angeles tourism board, 
because he was waxing poetic 
about the city — "as long as you 
don't have to commute." 


Melissa, meanwhile, had the 
distinction of being named in 
Crain's New York Business' annual 
"40 Under 40" feature for 2012. An 
e.v.p. at the real estate development 
firm Gotham Organization, Melissa 
was heralded for being a "force 
of nature" and for shepherding a 
$520 million residential project to 
fruition. 

Congratulations, Melissa! 


Laurent Vasilescu 
127 W. 81st St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10024 
laurent.vasilescu@ 
gmail.com 

Greetings, Class of '99! We have 
several updates for this edition. 

Elizabeth Robilotti and her 
husband, Rit Aggarwala '93, have 
welcomed a new addition to the 
family: Maya Catherine Aggarwala. 
Maya is making her parents very 
happy in California. When they are 
not busy with diapers and bottles, 
Rit is an environmental policy 
adviser for Bloomberg Philanthro¬ 
pies and teaches at Stanford, while 
Elizabeth is finishing her fellowship 
in infectious diseases. 

Danielle Zanzarov lives on 
Long Island with her husband and 
children, Marianna (6), Giovanni 
(3) and Evan (1 %). Danielle is the 
owner of Get Naturally Healthy, 
and she is a consultant helping 
people understand nutrition. She 
also makes an annual pilgrimage to 
Momingside Heights with her fam¬ 
ily to have dinner at Symposium. 

For the past four years. Carmen 
(Van Kerckhove) Sognonvi and 
her husband have been running a 
martial arts studio that they own 


together in the Ditmas Park section 
of Brooklyn. If anyone is interested 
in attending a workout, the studio's 
website is urbandojo.com. Carmen 
also recently started a video blog 
about local businesses and market¬ 
ing events: carmensognonvi.com. 

Additional wonderful news to 
share: Joann Um and Chi Kim were 
married in January (see nearby 
photo). Joanne's twin, Lynn Um, 
who lives in New York City and 
works at Barclays, was maid of 
honor. Erin Song Duncan '97 and 
Ester Ra Park '00 Barnard also were 
in attendance. Joann and Chi live 
in San Diego, where Joann teaches 
chemistry at two local colleges. 

I have good news to share from 
the Alumni Office. As of March 
12, donations from our class to 
the Columbia College Fund were 
significantly up versus last year 
and prior years. Our class has 
contributed $27,000, as compared 
to $15,000 around the same time in 
2011. If you're interested in giving 
to the College this year, you have 
until Saturday, June 30, for it to be 
counted in Fiscal Year 2012. 

You can give online (college. 
columbia.edu/ giveonline); by 
phone (212-851-7488); or mail a 
check, payable to Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund, to Columbia College 
Fund, Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 3rd Fl„ 
New York, NY 10025. 


Prisca Bae 

[III] 344 W. 17th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10011 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Leslie Bahn '01 married Scott Steen 
on a balmy late September day at 
the Springhill Pavilion in Bozeman, 
Mont. Columbians in attendance 
included Christine Boyle '99, 
Francisco Reinking '01, Michelle 
Wang, Ryan Rosenfeld and Sean 
Hewens. Leslie and Scott reside in 
Jackson Hole, Wyo., where Leslie 
is communications manager for 
the Jackson Hole Land Trust and 
Scott is outdoor and sustainability 
program director for Camp Dudley 
YMCA. Although Leslie is techni¬ 
cally CC '01, her spirit is with her 
matriculating Class of '00. 

After nearly 10 years at Lifetime 
Television in NYC, Eugene Myers 
left his job in February 2011 and 
began working as a development 
writer at The Children's Hospital 
of Philadelphia Foundation (and is 
now in Philadelphia!). He and his 
wife, Carrie Wright '04 Barnard, 
were married last July. Sean Boggs 
was a groomsman, and guests 
included Lucy Chen and Jackie 
Hidalgo. Carrie is a second-year at 
Temple University School of Medi¬ 
cine and the reason for his move, 
Eugene notes. Eugene's first young 




adult novel. Fair Coin, was published 
in March. He hopes there will be sev¬ 
eral readings and events in NYC and 
Philly and encourages anyone who 
wants to catch up to contact him on 
Facebook or Twitter, or to find him at 
his blog, ecmyers.net. 

Theodore (T.J.) Perlick-Molinari 
married Kelsey Erdahl in October 
2010 in Milwaukee. David Hensel 
and Peter Lewin '01 were among 
the guests. Named a Super Lawyers 
Rising Star two years running in the 
criminal defense field in Wisconsin, 
T.J. chairs the Alumni Representa¬ 
tive Committee in Wisconsin for all 
Columbia applicants (studentaf 
fairs.columbia.edu/ admissions/ 
alumni / volunteers.php). 

After 10 years in Rome, Jasmine 
Hyman moved back to the United 
States to do a Ph.D. in environmen¬ 
tal politics at Yale School of Forestry 
& Environmental Studies. She 
helped found a certification scheme 
for renewable energy projects in the 
carbon market. Gold Standard, and 
is trying to figure out what sort of 
impact this work has on the rural 
poor in least developed countries. 
She also reports, "My girlfriend, 
Flavia, moved from Rome with me 
as well, along with Maude, the Kate 
Moss of dachshunds. It's good to 
be back in New York — so good, in 
fact, that we moved near Columbia, 
much to the horror and disdain of 
members of the Class of 2000 who 
are in Brooklyn." 

Liz Paw is a music attorney at 
Carroll, Guido & Groffman and 
married to Tyley Ross, a singer/ 
musician. They met as actors on 
stage on Broadway years ago and 
now live happily in Brooklyn 
Heights. Tyley's band. East Village 
Opera Company, is on hiatus and 
he is teaching voice at NYU. Liz 
adds, "No kids yet, but we picked 
up our dog, Couver, on one of our 
trips to Vancouver." 

Jeremiah Marble started work 
for Windows Phone at Microsoft, 
focusing on competitive intelligence 
and strategy. In May, he graduated 
from the Lauder Institute program 
at the Wharton School, with an 
M.B.A. and an M.A. in interna¬ 
tional studies (in French). Prior to 
Wharton, Jeremiah worked for the 
United Nations in Africa and Asia, 
was a Fulbright Scholar to Costa 
Rica, was director of operations for 
a social enterprise in Cambodia and 
Laos, and worked in the Dominican 
Republic with the Peace Corps. He 
loves Seattle and is trying to swim, 
bike, run and ski as much as pos¬ 
sible. The surfing will have to wait 
until he gets back to Costa Rica or 
the Dominican Republic. 

James A. Schmid III '05 Business 
and his wife, Amy '12 TC, have 
settled in Orlando after several 
years of moving around. James now 
is an executive with CNL Financial 
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Adelaide Scardino Lopez '00 married Carlos Lopez last summer at her family's country house in Suffolk, England. Guests included (left to 
right) Alexandra Conway '00; the bride's father, Albert Scardino 70; Natalia Mehlman Petrzela '00; Alexander Howard '09; the groom; the 
bride; Olivia Howard Sabine '01 and her husband, Ernest Sabine '01; Michal Saad '00; Annable Schnitzer Noth '00 Barnard; Andrew Miara 
'00; and the bride's brother, Hal Scardino '08. Not pictured but also in attendance were Jenna Klatel Miara '00 and Paul Getto '01. 

PHOTO: ALEXANDER HENDERSON 


Group, where he is responsible 
for new acquisition, development 
and portfolio management initia¬ 
tives across U.S. and international 
healthcare and commercial real 
estate investments. Amy recently 
finished a Ph.D. in psychology 
and is completing a post-doc in 
clinical neuropsychology at Florida 
Hospital. James and Amy have 
enjoyed the quieter life of Central 
Florida and adopted two rescue 
dogs, a Cockapoo named Charlie 
and a Schnoodle named Jack. James 
enjoys the occasional trip back to 
New York City to visit friends and 
alma mater, particularly the chapter 
house of Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

Brian Andrews and Cynthia 
Lynn Singerman were married on 
June 4,2011, at the Dawn Ranch 
Lodge, a resort in Guemeville, Calif. 
Benjamin D. Singerman, the brother 
of the bride, who was temporarily 
named a deputy marriage commis¬ 
sioner by San Francisco County, 
officiated. Brian is the assistant 
treasurer and director of capital 
markets at The Cooper Companies, 
a contact lens and medical device 
manufacturer, in Pleasanton, Calif. 
His wife, Cynthia, is a staff lawyer, 
working primarily on homeowner 
foreclosure prevention, at Housing 
and Economic Rights Advocates, 
a nonprofit legal services and 
advocacy organization in Oakland. 
She graduated summa cum laude 
from Florida, from which she also 
earned a law degree. Among those 
in attendance at the wedding were 
Ilya Levtov, Michael Shields and 
Brian Legum. 

Maciej Paluch lives in San Fran¬ 


cisco and works at Genentech. Also 
in the Bay Area is Alison Forrestel, 
who works for the National Park 
Service in San Francisco. 

Rhonda Henderson is complet¬ 
ing an M.B.A. at Darden School of 
Business at Virginia. She writes, 
"Though they're trying hard to 
turn me into a Wahoo, I'm defi¬ 
nitely still a Lion. After B-School, 

I'll return to the D.C. area to work 
in education strategy." 

Last summer, Bram Raphael 
and his family moved back to Bos¬ 
ton. He recently became director 
of the Home Parenteral Nutrition 
Program at Children's Hospital 
Boston, which is the country's larg¬ 
est such program. Bram recently 
saw Charlie Nightingale, his wife, 
Alison, and their son, Nathan, 
while visiting New York. He also 
recently saw Ruth Altchek, who is 
an editor of the Off Duty section at 
The Wall Street Journal. 

Speaking of Charlie, he and the 
family moved to Newport Beach, 
Calif., in March 2009 when he 
joined Pacific Alternative Asset 
Management Co., a fund of funds, 
as legal and regulatory counsel. 

He writes, "It's been a great almost 
three years. Nathan is almost 27 
months old. Maybe he'll start the 
Columbia surfing club in 16 years!" 

Daniel J. Weix is an assistant 
professor of chemistry at Rochester, 
where he lives with his wife, Stella 
Wu, and their children, Elliott, 
Madeleine and Amalia. 

Congrats to all the new parents 
in the class, including Nicole 
Ozelge (nee Carter) and Dr. Sadi 
Ozelge. They welcomed a daugh¬ 


ter, Leyla Joan, into the world on 
December 15. Mom and Dad are 
doing great and look forward to 
having a great year. 

Carolyn Ortiz Valladares and 
her husband, John Valladares 
'01, welcomed daughter Sofia on 
December 20. 

Alex Conway reports, "Last sum¬ 
mer, I had the pleasure of attending 
the wedding of Adelaide Scardino 
to Carlos Lopez at her family's 
country house in Suffolk, England. 
Columbia certainly was represented: 
Natalia Mehlman Petrzela, Olivia 
Howard '01, Alexander Howard '09, 
Jenna Klatell Miara, Andy Miara, 
Ernie Sabine '01, Michal Sadd '00, 
Albert Scardino '70, Hal Scardino 
'08 and Annable Schnitzer Noth '00 
Barnard. (See nearby photo.) 

"In November, I ran the ING 
NYC Marathon, my first marathon. 
I had an incredible experience 
training with Fred's Team, whose 
members raise funds for research 
at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center. It was wonderful to 
be out there. I got a high five from 
Vicky Spodek (nee Vinarsky) early 
on in Brooklyn. Her cheers helped 
me make it through the 26.2-mile 
race! 

"I live in NYC and work in 
public relations representing wine 
and spirits brands. My brother, 
Chris Conway '96, lives around 
the comer with his wife, Cindy, 
and their daughter, Olivia (1%), 
future Class of 2021. Chris started 
an IT company, GreenT Digital, for 
small businesses and individuals 
who want to be environmentally 
responsible with their tech. 


"I still hear from a lot of Colum¬ 
bia peeps. Most recently I caught up 
with Manelle Nunez Martino, who 
has become quite the entrepreneur 
with a booming tea business in the 
Washington, D.C., area. Capital Teas 
is one to check out!" 

Q Beck lives in Austin, Texas, 
and has founded a venture-backed 
startup company, Famigo (famigo. 
com), which is like a family chan¬ 
nel for your smartphone or tablet. 
Famigo's vision is simple: mobile 
technology should simply "work" 
for families. Famigo provides a plat¬ 
form for families to safely discover, 
manage and enjoy content and apps 
on smartphones and tablets. 

Q also reports that Matthew 
Robinson '99E and Chris Clough 
'99 live in Austin, Texas, and that 
there is an active Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Club of Central Texas. Q 
caught up with several Columbia 
alumni during SXSW, an annual 
music, film and interactive confer¬ 
ence and festival held in Austin, 
this year. 


Jonathan Gordin 

[| M I 3030N. BeachwoodDr. 
■■■■ Los Angeles, CA 90068 
jrg53@columbia.edu 

Michelle Braun Nayfack and her 
husband, Aaron Nayfack, announce 
the birth of Annette Jane on Febru¬ 
ary 11 near San Francisco. Annette 
weighed 8 lbs., 4 oz., and joins 
brother Isaac (3). 

Congratulations to the Nayfacks. 
My wife, Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard, 
and I cannot wait to meet Annette! 
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Pooja Agarwal '02 married Matthew Jenkins in Philadelphia on February 25. Guests included (back row, left to right), Shane Jones '00, 
Ramin Hedayati '02, Alexander Belenky '02, Manuel Rosemberg '02E, Joshua Krafchin '02, Man wapinski '02, Christopher Allen '02, Justin 
wall '02 and Whitney Duncan '02; (middle row, left to right) Sofia Santana, Amber Baylor '02, Tania de la Cruz '02, Jennifer Kidwell '00, 
Sheethal Rao '02, Shraddha Jani '03, Chiara Gelardin '03 Barnard, the bride, Aisha Jafri '02, Yakira Teitel '03, Miriam Stone '03 and Melissa 
Donner '02; and (front row, left to right) Benjamin Wheeler '01 and his daughter Carmen, Evans Richardson '02, Katharine Cortesi '01, 
Rupal Patel '02, Nathan Berger '04, Sofia Berger '01, '02E, Linyee Yuan '02 and Anjuli Kolb '03. 
photo:love me do photography 


Ellen Volpe announced that 
Grant Anthony was bom on Febru¬ 
ary 16. He was 8 lbs., 8 oz. Congratu¬ 
lations to Ellen and her family! 

Jasper Cooper and Josiejing 
Weng were married on December 
29 in Northern California. Con¬ 
gratulations to them both! 

Big thanks to Tsvi Aranoff for 
making an effort to connect with 
our classmates. Tsvi set up a group 
on Facebook for us, and he encour¬ 
ages all of us to "meet" there: face 
book.com / groups / CC2001 /. Tsvi 
also promised to provide me with 
an update of his own soon. 

It was "winter" in Los Angeles, 
which means the same thing for us 
every year — time to visit Florida 
with our friends Alex Eule and his 
wife, Michelle '01 Barnard. Jamie 
and I had a great time in Naples 
with the Eules and their delight¬ 
ful daughter Madeline (2, by the 
time you read this). Perhaps the 
funniest coincidence of the entire 
trip occurred when we literally 
stumbled upon a Mitt Romney rally 
in downtown Naples, two blocks 
from our hotel. The coincidence 
was not running into the rally; it 
was finding ace reporter Jonathan 
Lemire there on assignment for the 
New York Daily News. It was great to 
see a familiar face in Naples. 


Jon covers national politics for 
the paper and is anchoring its cov¬ 
erage of the 2012 presidential cam¬ 
paign from New York — which 
means he is frequently on the road. 
He has already been to Iowa and 
Florida for those states' Republican 
primaries and will be back on the 
campaign trail before long. 

On the topic of newspapers, my 
Spectator pal, Demetra Kasimis, 
is headed to the West Coast, and 
I couldn't be more thrilled. Deme 
reports, "I'm finishing a Mellon 
postdoc in the humanities at Yale 
and then moving to L.A. in the fall to 
start a tenure-track job at California 
State University, Long Beach, in the 
political science department. I'll be 
teaching classes in political theory." 

Dan Laidman and I are looking 
forward to reconvening with Deme 
(and perhaps reliving Spec memo¬ 
ries) when she gets here. 

As always, please keep in touch! 


Sonia Dandona 
11 Hirdaramani 

Md 2 Rolling Dr. 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
soniah57@gmail.com 

I hope everyone enjoyed Alumni 
Reunion Weekend! It's still hard 


to believe it has been 10 years 
since we graduated. A full report 
of the events from the weekend 
will follow in the Fall issue. If you 
didn't give me your updates in 
person, please send them to me at 
soniah57@gmail.com. It will be so 
interesting to hear what everyone 
is doing. 

The John Jay Awards Dinner 
honoring members of the Columbia 
College family for distinguished 
professional achievement was held 
at Cipriani 42nd Street on March 7. 
In the illustrious group was Ellen 
Gustafson, who is the founder and 
executive director of 30 Project. El¬ 
len is dedicated to fighting hunger 
and malnutrition, and her organiza¬ 
tion aims to address the current 
crisis in the global food system that 
has led to both hunger and obesity. 
She also is co-founder and a board 
member of FEED Projects and the 
FEED Foundation, a nonprofit that 
raises money to benefit the United 
Nations' World Food Programme's 
School Feeding Program through 
the sale of its now iconic "FEED" 
burlap bag and other products. 
Classmates in attendance were 
Scott Koonin, Ken Lantigua, Leslie 
(Baden) Papa, Tina Fernandez, Jac- 
lyn Chu, Grace Lee, Azhar Quader 
and Everett Miles, along with 


Manon DeFelice '02 Barnard. 

Sara Velasquez has moved to 
Islamabad to continue her hu¬ 
manitarian career. She continues to 
work in film and theatre and has a 
(currently untitled) film for release, 
directed by Jason Stutter. 

In April, Ian R. Rapoport began 
work as a national TV reporter for 
NFL Network, based in Dallas. He 
also will contribute to NFL.com on 
a regular basis. He writes: "There 
will be an emphasis on Cowboys 
coverage, but I'll be spending 
plenty of time focusing on all of the 
32 teams in the league. IFs quite a 
change of scenery after covering 
the Patriots for the Boston Herald 
for the past three seasons. But 
my wife, Leah, and I are looking 
forward to the move, and she's 
excited about moving back to the 
South (she's from Mississippi). I'm 
looking forward to the challenge." 

Pooja Agarwal married Mat¬ 
thew Jenkins, a surgery resident 
at Temple University Hospital, in 
Philadelphia on February 25. Pooja 
is an attorney with Morgan, Lewis 
& Bockius. More than 30 Columbia 
alumni attended the wedding. (See 
nearby photo.) 

And more baby news! 

Jacqueline (Cockerell) Karp 
and David Karp '99 announced the 
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Alexander Farrill '03 and Abby walthausen '06 Barnard were married in Brooklyn, N.Y., last June. Among the Lions in attendance were 
(back row, left to right) Sam west '08, Tim Bean '04, Trevor Haav '04, Jeff Bobula '04, Brian House '02 and Ned Milligan '04; (middle row, 
left to right) Ruth Reyes '06 Barnard, Merran Swartwood '03, Sarah Robinson '03, Ben Howell '02, Julia Haav '04, Daniel Greenwald '02, 
Judd Schoenholtz '04 and John Atkinson '03; and (front row, left to right) Alexis Stephens '05 Barnard, Talya Cooper '05 Barnard, veronica 
Liu '03 Barnard, the bride, the groom, Cynthia Cabral '05 Barnard and Sarah Dziedzic '04. 

PHOTO: CHRISTINA SANTUCCI 


birth of their son, Ethan Zachary 
Karp, on May 6,2011. He was 8 lbs. 
and 21 inches long. 

Richard Mammana and Mary 
Christian Winthrop Brownrigg '04 
welcomed Emilia Ruth Winthrop 
Mammana into the world on 
October 17, in New Haven, Conn. 
Emilia weighed 7 lbs., 12 oz. and 
was 20 inches long. 

Saurabh Jain and his wife, 
Seema, welcomed a son, Aarav, on 
November 11. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Sarah Trimmer 
sst2l32@columbia.edu 
212-851-7977 

DEVELOPMENT Donna D. Desilus '09 
ddd2l07@columbia.edu 
212-851-7941 



Michael Novielli 

World City Apartments 
Attention Michael J. 

Novielli, A608 
Block 10, No 6. Jinhui 
Road, Chaoyang District 
Beijing, 100020, People's 
Republic of China 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


While New York and many parts 
of the United States had a record 


warm winter, the arrival of spring 
in Beijing was a welcome change. 
Fred Van Sickle, Columbia's e.v.p. 
for development and alumni 
relations, recently visited Beijing 
and locations throughout Asia to 
network with alumni living in the 
region. Speaking of whom, let's 
start with a few updates on alumni 
who are spending time in Asia. 

Stephanie (Baker-Baum) Bat- 
tani lives in Hong Kong with her 
husband. Matt, and is teaching at 
the Canadian International School 
of Hong Kong. 

Steve Ling shares, "After many 
years of exam-taking, I recently 
became a credentialed property and 
casualty actuary. I also completed 
all five levels of improvisational 
comedy training at the Peoples 
Improv Theater in New York City. 

I was scheduled for late March to 
go to Taiwan to participate in Jon 
Chow's wedding and to visit nu¬ 
merous relatives whom I have not 
seen in years. During my trip, I also 
planned to visit Tokyo for the first 
time and to eat plenty of sushi!" 

Back to the United States, Ale¬ 
jandro Berthe-Suarez writes, "I fin¬ 
ished my master's in social work at 
the Catholic University of America 
last May (2011). I'm the director of 
boys' programs at the Youth Lead¬ 
ership Foundation in Southeast 


Washington, D.C., providing local 
youth with the academic, character 
and leadership skills needed to 
be well-rounded and responsible 
adults in the community. I have a 
blog that I update every Wednesday 
highlighting my experiences there: 
virtuetalk.org. My wife and I live 
in Northern Virginia, just outside 
of D.C." 

Simma (Asher) Kupchan writes, 
"My husband, Charlie, and I are 
delighted to report the birth of our 
daughter, Maia Asher Kupchan, on 
March 8. We three are thankfully 
happy and healthy in Washington, 
D.C." 

Emily Broad (now Emily Broad 
Leib) has been teaching since 
September 2010 in the Harvard 
Law School Center for Health Law 
and Policy Innovation, where she 
directs the center's new Food Law 
and Policy Clinical Program. Emily 
was married in October 2010 to 
Jonathon Leib and was excited to 
have many College and Engineer¬ 
ing '03 classmates in attendance. 

Justin Assad writes, "I'm the co¬ 
head sailing coach at Dartmouth. 

I began here in September 2010; 
we finished this fall ranked second 
nationally in coed and third in 
women's, which was pretty excit¬ 
ing. During winters I ski and play 
plenty of hockey, and during sum¬ 


mers I run Nantucket Yacht Club's 
Junior Sailing Program, where I've 
been since 2005." 

In May, Monica Conley married 
Eric Newman in New York City at 
Temple Emanu-El; the ceremony 
was followed by a reception at the 
Yale Club. Many Columbians were 
in attendance, including Anya 
Brodsky, Rachel Ganiere '03E, Ra¬ 
chel Gershman, Robert Reyes '04, 
Melinda Mellman '01 Business and 
Tamara Acoba '01 Business. The 
couple resides in New York City, 
where Monica works in digital 
advertising at Starworks Group. 

Jillian Kasow writes, "I'm 
assistant counsel in the New York 
State Senate Office of the Majority 
Counsel, working on the energy, 
environmental conservation and 
agriculture committees. I also 
was engaged last summer to Ali 
Chaudhry, whom I met while in 
law school. We are planning our 
wedding for this October in Lenox, 
Mass." 

Colleen Cusick writes, "I'm 
working on my dissertation at 
CUNY Graduate Center on 19th- 
century courtship plot novels and 
teaching Victorian lit at Queens 
College. My husband, Dan Endick, 
and I had a son in October. Simon 
Kelly Endick is 3 months now and 
quite adorable and also quite bril- 
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Jennifer Medbery ’06’s Data-Driven Software Empow 

By Karen Iorio 



F or those who know Jen¬ 
nifer Medbery '06 (nee 
Schnidman), founder and 
CEO of Kickboard, an 
educational software company 
whose namesake program 
tracks and analyzes student 
performance data, she seems to 
possess superhuman strengths. 

"She has the ability to walk 
through walls," says David 
Whittemore '06, a friend and 
fellow entrepreneur. Or as Ed 
Zimmerman, Kickboard's at¬ 
torney and an adjunct professor 
at the Business School, puts it: 
"It's not clear to me that she 
understands what the word 'no' 
means." 

Both describe a tenacious 
woman who views obstacles, 
such as the vast achievement 
gap that divides our nation's 
students along socioeconomic 
lines and the charge of finding 
investors for a new company 
based in disaster-ravaged New 
Orleans, as opportunities. 

As a high school student 
in Ridgefield, Conn., Medbery 
became interested in Columbia 
when she attended non-credit 
weekend classes on campus 
through the Science Honors 
Program. Once at the College, 
she majored in computer sci¬ 
ence. During her senior year, a 
class on social entrepreneur- 
ship at Barnard "opened my 
eyes to what you can do as an 
entrepreneur for social enter¬ 
prise," she says. 

With a new interest in social 
reform, she joined Teach for 
America upon graduation and 
taught eighth-grade math for 
two years in the Mississippi Del¬ 
ta. For her third year of teaching, 
in 2008, Medbery moved to New 
Orleans to work as a founding 
teacher at New Orleans Math 
and Science Academy, a charter 
school known as Sci Academy. 
(She now lives in the Crescent 
City with her husband, Trey.) 

"New Orleans is a mecca 
of opportunity," Medbery says. 
"After Hurricane Katrina, the old 
schooling system was literally 
washed away and now new 


charter schools and school gov¬ 
erning systems are flourishing. 

"[Teaching at Sci Academy] 
was my 'aha' moment as an 
entrepreneur. I had a dynamite 
school leader and a hardworking 
group of teachers all on the mis¬ 
sion of closing the achievement 
gap. We had a strong school 
culture and our students were 
engaged in learning. Still, it felt 
cumbersome to track student 
progress." She recalls juggling 
dozens of files, stacks of paper 
and desks full of Post-It notes, 
struggling to organize informa¬ 
tion ranging from test scores to 
parent phone numbers. 

With her data-driven comput¬ 
er science background, Medbery 
knew there had to be a way to 
use technology to help teachers 
track students. After a year 
spent developing Kickboard, 
she introduced a prototype to 
Sci Academy at the start of the 
2009-2010 academic year. 

"The response was over¬ 
whelmingly positive," she says. 
"Teachers loved going from 
an old-fashioned gradebook 


to a new, streamlined web 2.0 
tool. They loved being able to 
visualize student progress with 
charts and graphs. It opened 
up teachers' minds on how 
to use data to help move stu¬ 
dents along faster." 

Kickboard (kickboardfortea 
chers.com) is a highly customiz¬ 
able program that can be just as 
useful for a high school physics 
teacher as it is for a kindergar¬ 
ten reading instructor. Teachers 
can choose what they'd like 
to track, including test scores 
and specific skills as varied as 
subtracting fractions and under¬ 
standing similes and metaphors. 
Teachers who see the same 
students in different classes can 
share data to analyze behavior 
and performance patterns. Kick- 
board also allows for teachers to 
maintain call and meeting logs 
indicating when they speak with 
each student's family and what 
is covered in the conversation. 

After its resounding success 
in Sci Academy, Kickboard 
launched in 11 New Orleans 
schools the following year and 


now is in 70 schools across 12 
states. Each school signs up 
starting at a cost of $15 per 
staff member, which includes 
training. 

"Our No. 1 objective is 
growth — getting more teach¬ 
ers on Kickboard and making 
teachers more analytical and 
data-driven," says Medbery. 
"For many teachers, 'data-driv¬ 
en instruction' is a theoretical 
buzzword; Kickboard is the 
tool teachers can use to turn 
theory into practice." 

Although the company has 
expanded nationally, Medbery 
says, "Our headquarters is still, 
and will always be, in New 
Orleans. The city is an intersec¬ 
tion of entrepreneurship and 
educational reform." 

Despite a poor economic cli¬ 
mate, investors have seen the 
value of Medbery's mission. 
Last spring, her company was 
accepted into the highly com¬ 
petitive First Growth Venture 
Network, founded by Zimmer¬ 
man, which enables entrepre¬ 
neurs to work with advisers on 
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business strategy. Zimmer¬ 
man says he was impressed 
by Medbery's conviction 
through "a dark time in the 
market and a terrible time 
for venture funding. 

"If you asked a venture 
investor what they would not 
like to fund, they'd say a first¬ 
time entrepreneur who's a 
teacher, has no financial train¬ 
ing, isn't a deep technologist 
and doesn't live in Silicon 
Valley or another major city." 

However, once Zimmer¬ 
man met Medbery during 
the application process he 
realized, "She was one of the 
most impressive people in an 
impressive room. She's going 
to stick with it." 

In addition to First Growth 
Venture Network, Medbery 
also has found business sup¬ 
port from the Columbia Ven¬ 
ture Community, a group of 
Columbia students, employ¬ 
ees and alumni interested 
in entrepreneurship. Among 
the classmates she works 
through problems with are 
Whittemore, a co-founder 
of Clothes Horse, and Mike 
Brown Jr. '06, a founding 
partner of AOL Ventures. 

"She's so passionate about 
education," Brown says. "She 
has a sincere interest in chang¬ 
ing how the business is oper¬ 
ated. When a problem arises, 
she doesn't waver. She adapts 
to solve it." 

Medbery's resilience is 
getting noticed outside the 
education sphere. Last June, 
Inc. magazine included her in 
its list of "30 Under 30" young 
entrepreneurs to watch. And 
in August she was honored by 
President Barack Obama '83 
as one of the White House's 
Champions of Change Young 
Entrepreneurs. 

All this recognition is not a 
signal for Medbery to rest on 
her laurels; instead, she says, 
"Press and awards are valida¬ 
tion that what we're doing is 
important and motivate me to 
spread the message wider." 
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liant, so basically the perfect baby." 

Reina Hardy is a Michener Fel¬ 
low in playwriting at UT Austin, 
and she recently signed with the 
theatrical division of the Gersh 
Agency. 


Angela Georgopoulos 

200 Water St., Apt. 1711 
New York, NY 10038 
aeg90@columbia.edu 

Hello, fellow CC'04 alumni! 

I hope this fresh batch of updates 
finds you well. As usual, here's 
your reminder to send in your 
news — don't be shy! You can 
email me at aeg90@columbia.edu 
or via Columbia College Today's web 
submission form: college.columbia. 
edu / cct/submit_class_note. 

Congratulations to Lindsay Wil- 
ner, who recently completed a dual 
M.B.A. /M.A. at the Tuck School of 
Business and the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International 
Studies. She spent several months 
last fall working in horticulture 
development in Tanzania before 
starting a full-time job as a consul¬ 
tant with Bain & Co. in Boston. 

Congratulations also to Jonathan 
Sabatini, who graduated from the 
Ross School of Business at Michigan 
this spring. He plans to spend the 
summer traveling the world before 
joining Accenture as a management 
consultant, also based out of Boston. 

Jessica Leber '08 GSAS, '08J 
recently moved from Washington, 
D.C., to San Francisco and started 
a job as business editor for the 
magazine Technology Review. Her 
graduate degrees came as part of 
Columbia's dual master's program 
in earth and environmental science 
journalism. As Jessica writes, "Go 
Columbia!" 

Jason Burwen reports, "I fin¬ 
ished a double master's in public 
policy and energy and resources 
at UC Berkeley last spring. Since 
then, I've been working in San 
Francisco at an economic and 
statistical consultancy that deals 
with demand-side management 
in electricity, specifically looking 
at demand response programs, 
electric vehicle charging and time- 
of-use pricing. I recently connected 
with Jake Porway '04E and have 
begun volunteering with his new 
nonprofit. Data Without Borders, 
because I just can't get enough data 
in my life. Any other data geeks in 
San Francisco should look me up; 
we need a happy hour here." 

Lindsay Shortliffe writes, "Last 
year I completed my post-doctoral 
fellowship at UC Berkeley and 
became licensed as a clinical psy¬ 
chologist. I have a private practice 
in Palo Alto, Calif." Lindsay was 
planning to see Medha Goyal 
Barbhaiya, Chirag Barbhaiya, 



Ross Leff, Gerald Brant, Ashish 
Shetty, Sanjit Tewari '05E and Ste¬ 
ven Branco at Youngmie Han's 

wedding in Chicago in May. 

Speaking of Chicago, Elodi Diel- 
ubanza lives there and is wrapping 
up her third of six years of urology 
residency at Northwestern. 

In 2010, Rachel Neugarten com¬ 
pleted a master's in the Department 
of Natural Resources at Cornell, 
researching the socioeconomic 
implications of forest conservation 
in the Adirondacks. She spent 2011 
traveling, starting with a month 
of volunteer work with Global 
Medical Brigades in Honduras, 
followed by studying humming¬ 
birds in Trinidad and five months 
studying forest ecology in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. She 
now is employed at Conservation 
International, helping it incorporate 
ecosystem services and human 
well-being into its environmental 
conservation work. 

Rachel adds, "I recently moved 
to Washington, D.C., and plan to 
stay here for the foreseeable future, 
so I'd love to connect with other 
Columbia alumni in the area." 

Amy Burge Moynihan is writing 
her dissertation toward a Ph.D. in 
higher education at Virginia and 
works full-time for a research firm 
in Charlottesville, Va. She loves liv¬ 
ing in Charlottesville and says she's 
looking forward to finishing school 
and beginning the next chapter in 
her life; her husband is completing 
his J.D. at Washington and Lee. 

Elana Stein lives on the West 
Side with her husband, Yonah, 
and infant son, Azzan (Ozzie). She 
serves as clergy at Lincoln Square 
Synagogue and is pursuing her 
doctorate in religion at Columbia. 

In the fashion world, Tess Vig¬ 
il's clothing line 50 Dresses is now 
in its third season and is featured 
in Fred Segal in Santa Monica, 
Calif., as well as at modcloth.com. 

The literary world is represented 
by Adam Gidwitz, who married 
Lauren Mancia '05 last June. His 
second book for children 8-12, In A 
Glass Grimmly, will be published in 
August. His first book, A Tale Dark 
And Grimm, has been translated 
into 10 languages. [See March/ 
April 2011.] 

Finally (but certainly not least), 
we have an update from Andrea 
E. Channing Kung Starred: "I got 
married in 2010 — very happy. 

I'm deployed to Afghanistan as 
an enlisted service member in the 
Army. Mostly sitting in an office, 
and I'm in a relatively safe zone, so 
I'm not really worried. As for why 
I enlisted (and not as an officer), I 
get to do more actual work rather 
Sian paper pushing ... now for 
my job specialty, it's all paperwork 
anyhow, but it's of a different 
type than an officer ... plus, the 


experience is vastly different and 
honestly priceless. I still don't 
know if I'll eventually go to the 
officer side, but I will likely leave 
the active duty service when my 
contract ends soon. 

"And a message to those stu¬ 
dents and alumni opposing ROTC 
on campus — if we're not the offi¬ 
cers and service members directing 
the course of the military and its 
actions, guess who's going to do it? 
Someone not as smart or as dedi¬ 
cated as us. We oppose based on 
ideals and principles, which means 
that those ideals and principles 
don't make it into the military. The 
only way to change the military is 
to be the military. Policy isn't made 
by students; ifi s made by military 
people. And with the ROTC, that 
gap can be bridged." 


Peter Kang 

20515th St., Apt. 5 
Brooklyn, NY 11215 
peter.kang@gmail.com 

The long list of accomplishments 
keeps on growing for our class¬ 
mates. Here are some updates: 

Daniella Ross completed her 
second year at Michigan State 
University College of Veterinary 
Medicine. She is eagerly awaiting 
the start of the clinical phase of her 
program and plans to apply to resi¬ 
dency programs in small animal 
internal medicine. Daniella lives 
with her longtime partner, Eric, 
and their two dogs and two cats. 

Bindu Suresh graduated from 
medical school at McGill. 

Christine Jelinek graduated 
in April with a Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine's 
Department of Pharmacology and 
Molecular Science. Her dissertation 
is titled "Characterizing the Post- 
Translational Modifications of Hu¬ 
man Serum Albumin as correlated 
with Cardiac Ischemia." Next, she 
will take a fellowship with Dr. Rob¬ 
ert J. Cotter, also at Johns Hopkins, 
where she will be developing novel 
Parkinson's disease diagnostics 
using mass spectrometry and other 
proteomic tools. 

Italome Ohikhuare is pursu¬ 
ing an M.F.A. in screenwriting at 
Miami and is set to graduate next 
May. She is spending the summer 
in Los Angeles taking film courses 
at UCLA and networking with 
both Miami and Columbia alums. 

Brendon Jobs writes: "Loving 
home ownership in Philly. Can't 
believe it has nearly been a year. I 
have entered a domestic partner¬ 
ship with Bob McKee, although 
we're praying that Pennsylvania 
follows Maryland's example and 
enacts a marriage equality act 
soon. This whole year. I've been 
preparing a lengthy portfolio of my 
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work in the classroom for National 
Board teaching certification. In 
combination with the constitution¬ 
al seminar that I did at George¬ 
town last summer, it's helped me 
grow so much as a teacher.... 

"I'm again working for the 
summer in Washington, D.C., but 
this time as an Education Pioneers' 
fellow. I've also been talking to 
Mahesh Somashekar, who has 
nearly completed his Ph.D. at 
Princeton and is happily married, 
as is Andrea Woodley, who is 
loving life in NYC. I've also seen 
Charlotte Jacobs a couple of times 
since she has moved to Philly to 
get an Ed.D. in teaching, learning 
and teacher education at Penn's 
Graduate School of Education, my 
alma mater." 

Speaking of Charlotte, her pilot 
study, titled "Where My Girls At?: 
The Experiences of African-Ameri¬ 
can Adolescent Girls in a Predomi¬ 
nately White Independent School," 
was accepted to the Diversity in 
Research and Practice Conference 
at Teachers College and presented 
in late March. This summer, she 
will go on a three-week trip to 
Botswana with the Somerela and 
Sustained Dialogue Campus 
Network organizations. She will 
lead conflict resolution dialogues 
about issues of difference as well as 
participate in service projects. 

Ife Babatunde loves living in 
Brooklyn and enjoys her job as a 
brand strategist at Ogilvy & Mather. 

Eileen Lee, COO at Venture 
for America, writes: "Venture for 
America launched its first fellow¬ 
ship class in June! The program 
kicked off with a summer celebra¬ 
tion in NYC with board members, 
supporters and friends, and then 
the fellows moved up to Providence 
for a five-week training camp at 
Brown. Fellows will then move to 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Las Vegas, New 
Orleans and Providence to work 
at a start-up for two years with the 
hopes that they will work at the 
company long-term or start their 
own companies." 

Sandra Seal Gildersleeve '12 
P&S and John Gildersleeve '04, '08L 
were married in September 2009 
and welcomed their first child, Julia 
Madeleine, last November. 

Rachel Feinmark writes: "In 
September, Benjamin Kalinkowitz 
and I were married on a farm in 
Luray, Va., surrounded by the 
beautiful Shenandoah mountains, 
goats and good friends. Lizet 
Lopez; Steve Melzer; Marc Tobak; 
Matthew Mandelberg; Evan 
Deutsch; Charlotte Jacobs; Joel 
Chudow '06; Lizzie Berkowitz 
'06, '10 GSAS; Tunie Deutsch '04 
Barnard; Shira Danan '07; Tracy 
Massel '06 Barnard; and Michal 
Shinnar '06 Barnard all made the 
long trip to celebrate with us for 


the weekend! Now, we're living in 
Chicago where I am finishing my 
Ph.D. in American history at Chi¬ 
cago. We're all looking forward to 
heading to Dallas in September for 
Lizet's wedding to Usman Shuja." 

Congrats to all of our class¬ 
mates and their wonderful news. 
Please don't hesitate to share your 
updates! 


Michelle Oh Sing 

9 N 9th St., Unit 401 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
mo2057@columbia.edu 

This has been a big year thus far 
for Brian Wagner. In January he 
launched LendVets, a nonprofit 
that helps military veterans who 
are entrepreneurs. In March he 
spent two weeks on Reserve duty 
at the Pentagon, supporting the 
Navy's community outreach efforts. 
As of this writing, he was looking 
forward to his May 26 wedding to 
Afton Yurkon (Pharm.D., North¬ 
eastern '07) in Charlottesville, Va., in 
front of a crowd to include best man 
Sean Wilkes and groomsman Dave 
Whittemore. 


Seth Wainer recently joined 
the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, working 
on public education for the new 
health care law. 

Jeremy Kotin is excited to have 
spent the past six months working 
with director Baz Luhrmann in 
creating projections for the exhibi¬ 
tion Schiaparelli and Prada: Impossible 
Conversations at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Jeremy also had 
the privilege of collaborating with 
Philip Glass in the creation of a 
promotional film for the com¬ 
poser's new arts center being built 
in Big Sur. 

After spending most of the last 
five years in China, Latin America 
and the Middle East, working on 
a set of book projects about travels 
in those regions, Jonathan Ward is 
at Oxford, reading for a master's 
in global and imperial history. He 
writes, "I was living in Damascus 
most recently, until hearing of my 
Oxford acceptance and making my 
way to the United Kingdom. My 
thesis focus is on Russian and Chi¬ 
nese diplomatic history during the 
Cold War (studied both languages 
at Columbia, now using primary 



Daniella Ross '05 completed her second year of 
veterinary school at Michigan State. 


Nearly a year ago, in August 
2011, Tara Wedin married Nicolas 
Bamat. Tara writes, "Nick and I 
met in medical school and we are 
now both pediatric residents at The 
Children's Hospital of Philadel¬ 
phia. I loved having so many of my 
best friends from Columbia join us 
for our wedding celebration! We 
boogied down with Carly Hugo, 
Jessica Bobula Foster, Lauren 
Baranco, Kelly Gavin Zucker- 
man, Seth Zuckerman, Katie 
Fernandez, the soon-to-be married 
Danielle Joset, Dana Gold, Deepa 
Danan, Sunita Kurra, Porter 
Leslie and Emily Berkman. I love 
Philadelphia and even got to see 
Carly's movie Higher Ground come 
out in theaters here and can't wait 
to see her latest movie, Bachelorette. 
I'm so proud of my Carman 703 
roommate and her amazing film 
production career! I also grabbed 
dinner with another Carly from 
Columbia, Carly Ross, who is 
applying for a residency in ob/ gyn 
and will match in March." 

Congratulations, Tara, as you ap¬ 
proach your one-year anniversary! 

Isaac Stone Fish recently joined 
the staff of Foreign Policy as an as¬ 
sociate editor in Washington, D.C. 
This marks his return to the United 
States after spending six years in 
China, several as a reporter for 
Newsweek. 


sources in the original languages to 
put the thesis together, very enjoy¬ 
able indeed!). I've just applied 
for the doctorate here and will 
hopefully stay on after the master's 
finishes in June." 

Ganesh Betanabhatla recently 
returned to New York after a year in 
Houston. Ganesh is an investment 
professional in the energy practice 
at Pine Brook Road Partners. 

Finally, I will close with a note to 
you all from Victoria Baranetsky: 

"Dear Class of 2006: Exciting 
times, as friends' careers flourish. 
This is measured by the reality 
of getting older. I have therefore 
decided to dedicate this year to my 
health! I wish all of you much of it. 
And now for my haiku: 

"Gray hairs growing in. 

'"06 careers taking off. 

"Stop, smell the roses." 


David D. Chait 

1255 New Hampshire 
Ave. N.W., Apt. 815 
Washington, DC 20036 
ddc2106@columbia.edu 

It is hard to believe that it has been 
five years since Class Day and our 
Columbia College graduation. A 
full report from our first Alumni 
Reunion Weekend will appear in 
the Fall issue. In the meantime, keep 



reading for news and some exciting 
updates from our classmates. 

For starters, our class was out 
in full force at the annual John Jay 
Awards Dinner on March 7. At¬ 
tendees included David Ali, David 
Chait, Allison Turza Bajger and 
her husband, Dan Bajger. 

Sonya Thomas will begin her 
residency in ophthalmology at 
Johns Hopkins next summer after 
completing an internship in inter¬ 
nal medicine. 

Nishant Dixit has returned 
from a year abroad working with 
the Tibetan Government in Exile 
through TechnoServe India, and 
is happy to report that his team's 
work led to $2 million in additional 
funding for entrepreneurship and 
agriculture development initiatives 
from USAID. He is founding a start¬ 
up business to assist small retailers 
with processing their transactions 
and managing their customers and 
suppliers through mobile phones. 
Nishant recently spent a month in 
New York catching up with friends 
and working to find developers for 
his start-up. He "hopes that, like 
Jeremy Lin, his couch surfing on the 
LES will lead to greatness." 

Margaret Bryer shares, "I am 
very excited to do more primate 
behavior and nutrition field work 
in Uganda this summer and to 
be entering a Ph.D. program this 
fall in physical anthropology at 
CUNY /The New York Consortium 
in evolutionary primatology." 

David Chait returned to the 
Business School in January follow¬ 
ing a two-year leave of absence 
for an appointment to the Obama 
administration. He served as the 
senior policy adviser to the ad¬ 
ministrator at U.S. Small Business 
Administration, among other roles, 
and is "thankful for the experience 
of a lifetime." 

Kat Vorotova also is back at 
Columbia; she'll be starting her 
executive M.B.A. at the Business 
School this fall. 

Max Talbot-Minkin writes, "[As 
of this writing] I'm graduating from 
the IIT Institute of Design in Chi¬ 
cago with a master of design and 
M.B.A. this May and moving back 
to NYC to work at ReD Associates, 
a strategy consulting firm in the 
Financial District." 

Isaac Schwartz was sorry to miss 
reunion, but "doesn't feel too bad, 
as I [planned to] be backpacking 
in Peru before meeting up with 
a group of doctors, nurses and 
medical students from Cleveland to 
carry out a large medical project in 
the Sacred Valley region." He hopes 
everyone had a blast. 

Samantha Feingold shares, 
"Excited to say I was recently ad¬ 
mitted to the New York State Bar 
Association and am practicing civil 
litigation in New York City." As of 
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Elizabeth (Liz) Reeve '08 and Craig Hormann '08E were married on September 30 at Orfila Vineyards and winery in San Diego. Guests 
included many former members of the cu football and field hockey teams on which Liz and Craig played. Left to right: Ramie Merrill '07, 
Jen Cruz '07, Court Flannery '08E, Mary Rutledge '07, Andrea Derricks '07, Cody Steele '09, Lauren Hanna '08, Kristina George '07, Kris 
Jensen '10, the bride, the groom, Kristen Teatom '08, Thomas Weldon '08, Marissa Doyle '07, Nicole Amerian '08, Scott Hughes '08, Eric 
Maskwa '08E, Vishal Kumar '08E, Jessica Lee '08, Bryce Marshall '08, Ashley Mehl '08, Heather Lockhart '08E, Ben Hansen '08, Nik Trikha 
'08, Danny Zuffante '08E and Michael Testa '08. 


this writing, Samantha was looking 
forward to seeing the Class of 2007 
at reunion. 

Simeon Siegel and his wife 
welcomed a son, Liam Morrie, on 
February 21. Congratulations! 

Alexandra Cerutti sent regrets 
about missing reunion, adding: 

"I will be busy that weekend 
graduating from UMass Medical 
School! Looking forward to head¬ 
ing back to New York in July to 
start general surgery residency at 
North Shore-LIJ." 

Monique Alves '09 recently was 
promoted to associate level at Mor¬ 
gan Stanley in the (Credit) Deriva¬ 
tives Clearing Project Group. She's 
enjoying the fast growing world of 
clearing and global project imple¬ 
mentations. 

John Shekitka shares, "I'll be re¬ 
turning to fair Momingside Heights 
in the fall to pursue a Ph.D. in social 
studies education at Teachers Col¬ 
lege. I'm so excited." 

James Williams is excited to 
announce that he will represent the 
United States at the 2012 Olympics 
this summer for fencing. (This is 
where I boast for James, who took 
home a silver medal in the 2008 Bei¬ 
jing Olympics with the U.S. saber 
team; see the November/December 
2008 issue.) 


Max Bauer writes, "I am finish¬ 
ing my second year of law school, 
where I co-wrote a brief to the 
U.S. Supreme Court on the Patient 
Protection and Affordable Care 
Act. I am working at the Middlesex 
District Attorney's Office and will 
be at the Suffolk County District 
Attorney's Office in Boston this 
summer." 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

alumni AFFAIRS Sarah Trimmer 
sst2l32@columbia.edu 
212-851-7977 

DEVELOPMENT Amanda Kessler 
ak2934@columbia.edu 
212-851-7883 



Neda Navab 

7 Soldiers Field Park, 
Apt. 7C 

Boston, MA 02163 


nn2126@columbia.edu 


Hi, Class of 2008! We have some 
great updates from classmates 
below, including a Wheel of Fortune 
win and run-ins with Gerard 
Butler. Enjoy! 

Ben Teitelbaum, who is study¬ 
ing at the Journalism School, writes, 
"I love my program, and it's great 


to be back at Columbia. Oh, and it 
might be worth mentioning that 
I recently appeared on Wheel of 
Fortune. I didn't win, but I walked 
away with $8,250." 

Ana Taveras recently started 
her own company. Ana Christina 
— "basically an education travel 
company — Anthony Bourdain 
meets Rosetta Stone. Our first tour 
was to the Dominican Republic in 
January." 


Calvin Sun, the youngest panelist, 
grabbed the audience's attention 
with his stories of traveling and the 
obstacles he had faced during his 
travels. 

"Sun, a Columbia University 
graduate with a B.A. in biochem¬ 
istry and v.p. of his class, spoke 
about how he began traveling and 
where his ambitions stemmed 
from. He spoke about his trip to 
Egypt, where he managed to learn 


James Williams '07 will represent the United States 
in fencing at the 2012 Summer Olympics. 


Calvin Sun recently was invited 
to speak about his blog, The Mon¬ 
soon Diaries (monsoondiaries.com), 
for the Global Youth Leadership 
Day Summit at Baruch College; 
other speakers included the former 
U.S. Ambassador to the Slovak 
Republic, the president of Baruch 
College, the managing director of 
J.P. Morgan, the director of study 
abroad at the Weissman Center for 
International Business, the associate 
director at Standard Chartered Bank 
and an award-winning journalist 
of The New York Times. The Ticker 
(Baruch's news site) reported: "... 


Arabic overnight and managed to 
survive in a country and culture 
he was completely unfamiliar with 
until that day. 'We are young, we're 
energetic, just go,' Sun added. 

"Sun is the founder of National 
Undergraduate Film Festival at Co¬ 
lumbia University Asian American 
Alliance. 'Strive to fail,' he says. 'I 
would rather fail and learn than 
live in constant fear of failure,' he 
added. 'There are no such things as 
mistakes, only lessons.' 

"When asked what constitutes 
a successful organization and great 
leadership. Sun said, 'Make sure the 
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people you are working with are 
your best friends/ Sun then gave a 
popular statement amongst inves¬ 
tors, 'Take the A team with a B idea 
over the B team with an A idea/" 

Sim's travels to North Korea 
have been featured on Rachel 
Maddow, Business Insider, South 
Korea's Yonhap News, Freedom 
Radio and other blogs. He also ran 
into actor Gerard Butler three times 
while traveling through Morocco 
and reports: "I'm happy to say he's 
been an avid follower of my blog 
ever since. As I write, I have plans 
to backpack through Iran and 
Chernobyl in April, take my Step 
One U.S. Medical Licensing Exam 
in June, backpack through Pakistan 
in late June and begin the third 
year of medical school in July." 

Jeff Silberman graduated from 
Yale Law last May and in October 
started work at Skadden, Arps in 
New York; he's in the corporate 
finance department. 

Maud Arnold and her sister 
Chloe '02 produced their fourth an¬ 
nual D.C. Tap Festival March 30- 
April 1. It was an "all-star concert 
featuring the best tap dancers and 
musicians from around the world." 

Finally, it's never too early to 
plan! In a little less than a year 
we'll be celebrating our five-year 
reunion. The dates are Thursday, 
May 30-Sunday, June 2,2013. If 
you want to get in on the planning, 
you can join the Reunion Commit¬ 
tee; just contact the appropriate 
Alumni Office staff member noted 
at the top of the column. You need 
not be in the New York area and 
can participate in meetings via con¬ 
ference call. Stay tuned for more as 
the big weekend approaches. 


Alidad Damooei 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
damooei@gmail.com 

Shortly after graduation, Nora 
Sturm moved to Europe, where 
she had been working with the 
International Crisis Group, a 
Brussels-based NGO commit¬ 
ted to preventing and resolving 
deadly conflicts around the world. 
This past April, she took a consult¬ 
ing position with a new organiza¬ 
tion that provides support and 
training to societies undergoing 
political and post-conflict transi¬ 
tions. Often this involves working 
with countries that have recently 
endured a civil war or revolution. 
This fall, she hopes to start pursu¬ 
ing a master's in international 
relations and security. She has yet 
to finalize her institution but there 
is a chance that she will be back in 
the United States. 



Last July, Eric Lukas completed a 
master's in international relations at 
the University of Oxford and then 
backpacked for a month across cen¬ 
tral Europe, visiting Berlin, Prague, 
Vienna, the Swiss Alps and many 
places in between. After returning 
across the pond in August, he spent 
much of the fall at home in North¬ 
ern Virginia before accepting a 
consulting position with Deloitte in 
November. The new job has taken 
him to Houston, where he helps de¬ 
velop regulatory risk management 
strategies for the energy industry. 
He's excited to get to know a new 
city and has been adapting to life in 
Texas just fine, enjoying the warm 
winter weather and attending the 
Houston Rodeo in March. In April 


Wealth Funds of Singapore. As of 
this writing, he had spent a grand 
total of two days there, and said he 
is excited but also quite nervous 
to start a new life in a new city. He 
added that he's going to miss New 
York and his friends from Columbia 
— don't forget to drop him a line if 
you are ever in town (danielkanak@ 
gmail.com)! 

Mike Tannenbaum is moving to 
San Francisco in July to start work 
at private equity firm Heilman & 
Friedman. He recently finished two 
years of investment banking at J.P. 
Morgan and is looking to recon¬ 
nect with Columbia graduates in 
S.F. as well as find a roommate. 

If you're also in the market for a 
roommate, Mike can be reached at 


Maud Arnold '08 and her sister Chloe Arnold '02 
produced their fourth annual D.C. Tap Festival, 
held March 30-April 1 and featuring dancers and 
musicians from around the world. 


he planned to cycle in the BP MS 
150, a ride from Houston to Austin 
that raises money for multiple scle¬ 
rosis treatment and research. 

In his spare time, Eric has been 
a contributor and outreach director 
for Sense and Sustainability, a pod¬ 
cast and blog founded by Jisung 
Park that explores diverse perspec¬ 
tives in sustainable development. 
Eric has contributed a few posts to 
the blog and invites classmates to 
check out the project (senseandsus 
tainability.net). 

Rachael McMillan spent her 
first several years after Columbia 
teaching in Baton Rouge, La., and 
being a client advocate for the 
New Orleans Public Defenders. 

She recently began pursuing a J.D. 
at Tulane, joining Kiley White '04 
Barnard, Robyn Gordon '11 Barnard 
and Benjamin Clark '11. Rachael is 
happy in Louisiana and hopes to 
stay there. 

Chimdi Nwosu graduated from 
Temple's Beasley School of Law 
this spring. She will start her legal 
career in October as an assistant 
district attorney in Philadelphia. 



Julia Feldberg 

4 E. 8th St., Apt. 4F 
New York, NY 10003 


juliafeldberg@gmail.com 


Happy summer. Class of 2010! 
With tire two-years-out-of-college 
milestone comes big changes for 
some of our classmates. 

Daniel Kanak left Goldman 
Sachs and, in April, moved to 
Singapore to work for Temasek 
Holdings, one of the Sovereign 


michael.b.tannenbaum@gmail.com. 

Brian Dunn writes, "I am living 
the exciting life of a real estate 
agent at a great new boutique firm 
in Manhattan, The Hollingsworth 
Group. Also, I am working with 
a small group of young rowing 
alumni on developing the King's 
Crown Rowing Association (KCRA, 
a Columbia University rowing 
organization) Alumni Network. IT s 
been pretty awesome meeting all 
the influential and accomplished 
alumni we have all over the world. 
We're starting to implement 
some programs, such as a mentor 
program in which local alumni 
are paired with athletes to provide 
general advice and contacts for 
internship/job placement. It's a 
lot of work but there is so much 
potential!" 

Kevin McKenna earned an 
M.A. in history from the University 
of Washington in December and 
has been promoted to the Ph.D. 
program. 

After orchestrating a move from 
California to Washington, D.C., last 
fall. Pierce Stanley is adjusting to 
life inside the Beltway, immersing 
himself in political journalism at 
The New Republic magazine, where 
he is a digital media fellow and in 
charge of the Washington-based 
magazine's social media presence. 
When he is not tweeting, he may 
be found at an upstart coffee shop 
in D.C/s Petworth neighborhood, 
sampling and serving the capital's 
finest hand-poured coffees. 

Hieu Pham says, "Hello every¬ 
one! I recently got back from doing 
research in China and am wrapping 
up my thesis. I will start working 


in New York this June, so if you're 
around please send me an email 
(hp2188@gmail.com). Hope every¬ 
one is well." 

Samuel Garcia attends Univer¬ 
sity of Texas School of Law and 
expects to graduate in 2013. 

The column would not be 
complete, of course, without a final 
word from our most devoted Class 
Notes writer. Chris Yim says, "This 
time in 2010,1 would most likely 
have been caught skipping class 
and working on my most prolific 
tan since summer 2002.... Most 
recently, I have been reflecting on 
this idea that we go through sea¬ 
sons in life (not the ones pertaining 
to weather or the calendar), but 
periods of time where we undergo 
hardship that builds us up and 
joys/celebrations that define us. 

I am calling them the 'work and 
grind it out' seasons, because that/ s 
what these days feel like. 

"Fortunately, I've taken on a side 
venture called VAASN (Virginia 
Asian-Americans Single Network) 
with two fellow Columbia alums 
residing in New Orleans. The 
network is designed to unite the 
fragmented group of Asian-Ameri¬ 
cans living below the Mason-Dixon 
line, mainly in my home state. We 
want to empower people of Asian- 
American heritage to embrace one 
another and to date intra-racially 
as well as inter-racially. This is a 
message that I've been striving to 
spread amongst my peers since 
college. 

"In the last bit of news, I want to 
inform everyone that I was indeed 
the founder and president of the 
Sevens Society at Columbia. Please 
keep this hush-hush." 

Thanks for the great updates; 
keep them coming. I hope to see 
many of you around New York 
this summer! 



Colin Sullivan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


casullivan@gmail.com 


Hello, Gass of 2011! Spring is finally 
upon us, which means that our 
undergraduate days at Columbia are 
already one year behind us — crazy, 
right? I hope everyone has been 
enjoying their work or studies or just 
kicking back and living the good life. 
A few of our classmates wrote to let 
us know what they are up to. 

Tony Gomez-Lomeli sends his 
greetings to Columbia College Todayl 
He lives in Colonia Condesa in 
Mexico City and works for a New 
York-based contemporary art gal¬ 
lery space as an associate director; 
his responsibilities include manag¬ 
ing and organizing the day-to-day 
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REGULAR CLASSIFIED RATES: $3 per word for one issue, 
discounts for four consecutive issues. Ten-word minimum. 
Phone (including area code) and PO boxes count as one word. 
Words divided by slashes, hyphens or plus signs are counted 
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length. No charge for Columbia College class years or 
ampersands (&). We boldface the first four words at no charge. 
Additional boldface words are $1 per word. 

Display Classifieds are $100 per inch. 

PAYMENT: Prepayment required on all issues at time of order. 
Check, money order, MasterCard, Visa and 
Diners Club with MasterCard logo only. 

No refunds for canceled ads. 

10% discount for Columbia College alumni, faculty, 
staff, students and parents 
Mail or email orders to: 

Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530,1st FI. 
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running trips northwest leads all-inclusive trips in WA state. Check us 
out at runningtripsnorthwest.com! 

RENTALS 


Historic Jekyll island, Georgia. 4BR cottage near beach. Weekly. Bingham '65 
CC. 732-571-0552, jekyllrental.com. 


Naples, Fla: Luxury condominium overlooking Gulf, two-month minimum, 
802-524-2108, James Levy '65CC, '68L. 


ACADIA NATIONAL PARK: 8 bedroom 7.5 bathroom waterfront estate in 
Northeast Harbor with pier and deep water moorings. Monthly, May through 
October, neh2012@hmamail.com, (650) 450-8413. 


COLUMBIA JEWELRY] 

at CUJewelry.com 

1754 Crown Cuff Links, 
Lapel Pins, Pendants. 
Lions, CU designs. 

Fine, hand-made. 

718.796.6408 



STAY IN TOUCH 

To ensure that you receive CCT and other College 
information, please let us know if you have a 
new postal or email address, a new phone number 
or even a new name. Click "Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct or call 212-851-7852. 


operations of the gallery. 

Melissa Im writes, "I'm work¬ 
ing at Edelman, a PR firm, in its 
digital practice doing social media 
for AXE and Dove. I recently met 
up with Sue Yang TO and a few 
other Columbians, and have hung 
out with Chris Elizondo 'HE and 
Sara Partridge. I'm glad to see they 
are all doing well." 

Ellie Lan is trading Chinese 
stocks at Morgan Stanley's sales 
trading desk and went to India 
in April. Kevin Kung is also at 
Morgan Stanley, but in the Asia 
division, working at the fixed in¬ 
come and currencies sales desk. He 
is also trying out to play on Hong 
Kong's Davis Cup tennis team. 

Adina Rose Levin writes, 
"Imagine if Don Draper's newest 
client was a Broadway show, and 
welcome to my life as a junior 
copywriter at SERINO/COYNE, 
the leading ad agency for Broad¬ 
way shows. My days are filled 
with tag lines, TV spots and all 
sorts of other cool creative that 
perhaps you've seen throughout 


NYC and/or on the Internet. Plus, 
the Met Opera is one of our clients, 
too, so my Music Hum experience 
definitely comes in handy!" 

Ryan Gingery is a Teach for Chi¬ 
na fellow in Guangdong Province, 
teaching English to third-graders. 

Anne Kramer still lives in NYC, 
though no longer in Momingside 
Heights, and works at a small 
healthcare consulting firm. She is 
in contact with a bunch of Colum¬ 
bia peeps and hopes to remain so! 

Caitlyn Malcynsky writes, "I 
have been working in Boston at the 
national headquarters for Mitt Rom¬ 
ney's presidential campaign, where 
I am a regional finance director. 

I've also gotten to do a lot of travel 
for finance and political events and 
primary elections, which has been 
really interesting. With Super Tues¬ 
day mania behind us, everything is 
starting to ramp up for the general. 
IF s been pretty much a round-the- 
clock job, but I love it." 

George Mu writes, "The only 
person I have consistently seen 
from CC is Colin Sullivan." 


This is rather true since we work 
together. I'm enjoying my time at 
Booz & Co. in New York and look 
forward to traveling to China and 
Japan in June. 

Lastly, residents and friends 
of EC Suite 805 still haven't fully 
entered the post-graduation world 
and have conjured up farcical 
updates on their lives in an attempt 
to continue the "lighthearted and 
fun-loving" nature of our class, as 
Nuriel Moghavem writes. So here 
goes: Ricky Schweitzer "recently 
opened an art gallery in Berlin 
with Nuriel," who has apparently 
"moved to San Diego and joined 
the Marine Corps with Nora Dia¬ 
mond." Interestingly enough, Nora 
also "was accepted to the Univer¬ 
sity of Miami medical school and 
will be moving there with Jan Van 
Zoelen." Jan, in addition, will be 
"embarking on a year-long sailing 
trip to circumnavigate the Earth" 
with Kurt Kanazawa. And Zack 
Susel writes that he is "moving to 
Phoenix with Diana Greenwald to 
open a wind farm." 
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Sarah Chai 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC453G 
New York, NY 10025 


sarahbchai@gmail.com 


Congratulations to the newest 
members of Columbia's alumni 
family, the amazing Class of 2012! 
Now that we've made it through 
four years of the Core, John Jay 
dining hall and those Hamilton 
elevators, we have our very own 
spot in Columbia College Today — 
and I'm excited to be your class 
correspondent. So whether you're 
traveling the world with all your 
possessions in a backpack, enjoy¬ 
ing Mom's cooking back at home 
or working endless hours at your 
new job, CCT is just one way to 
stay connected. Shoot me a mes¬ 
sage by email or via CCT s easy- 
to-use webform (college.columbia. 
edu/ cct / submit_class_note) so I 
can share updates and news with 
our classmates. Have a great sum¬ 
mer, wherever you may be! a 


SUMMER 2012 


























Alumni Corner 


Lou Gehrig ’25 in His Own Words 


"Fans, for the past two weeks you have been 
reading about the bad break I got. Yet today I consider myself 
the luckiest man on the face of the earth." 

Gehrig spoke his most famous words on June 4,1939, at a day 
of appreciation the Yankees held for him shortly after his retire¬ 
ment due to ALS. 

"These people are yelling 'Good luck, Lou/ 

and they're wishing me well — and I'm dying." 

"I have seen many Negro players who 

belong in the big leagues. I don't believe there's any 
room in baseball for discrimination. It's our true national 
pastime and a game for all." 

Gehrig played in the major leagues from 1923-39, 
retiring eight years before baseball became 
integrated in 1947. 

"I believe that Columbia helped me 

to appreciate good books and classical music." 


Tm not a headline guy. i know that as long as 
I was following [Babe] Ruth to the plate I could have stood 
on my head and no one would have known the difference." 

"Only a small percentage of men have to go 

back to prison. It seems to me that many convicted fellows 
deserve another chance. We don't want anyone in jail who 
can make good — but we don't want people out there 
who are a danger to the rest of the community." 

Following his retirement, Gehrig served on the New York 
Parole Commission. 

"When these writers would ask me questions, 
they'd often think I was rude if I didn't answer right away. 
They didn't know I was so scared I was almost shitting in 
my pants!" 

"I never realized how much I would miss 

the clubhouse atmosphere. I guess my life is bound up with 
baseball and this ball club." 



"He was all pitcher that [Carl] Hubbell 

[of the New York Giants]. If he had stopped us that day 
with that incredible pitch of his, he would have been 
very tough in a seventh game. I've had thrills galore — 
but I don't think any of them topped this one." 

Gehrig's comment came after he hit a home run 
off Hubbell in Game 4 of the 1936 World Series, 
which the Yankees won in six games. 


"My sweetheart — and 

please grant that we may ever 
be such — that thing yesterday 
l believe and hope was the 
turning point in my life ... I broke 
before the game because I thought 
so much of you. Not because I 
didn't know you are the bravest 
kind of partner but because my 
inferiority grabbed me and made 
me wonder and ponder if I 
could possibly prove myself 
worthy of you." 

From a letter to his wife, 
Eleanor, the day after 
he announced his 
retirement. 


Selected quotes pro¬ 
vided by Ray Robinson 
'41, a longtime sports 
writer and the author 
of Iron Horse: Lou 
Gehrig in His Time. 

PHOTO: © BETTMANN/CORBIS 


"I envy this kid 
DiMaggiO. He has 

world before him. 

He has everything 
including the 
mental 
stability." 

Gehrig and 
DiMaggio 
were team¬ 
mates for three 
full seasons, and it 
was DiMaggio 
who became the 
Yankees' team 
leader upon Gehrig's 
retirement. 


[joe] 

the 
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THANK YOU TO ALL THE DEDICATED 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE ALUMNI, PARENTS AND FRIENDS WHO PROVIDED 
GENEROUS SUPPORT TO THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE FUND THIS YEAR. 


Your generosity brings the Core Curriculum to life by ensuring small classes 
are taught by dynamic faculty; by making it possible for students from all 
backgrounds to participate in the extraordinary College experience, 
regardless of financial need; and by opening the doors to career exploration 
by providing stipends for high-quality yet unpaid summer internships. 

On behalf of Columbia College students, please accept our sincere gratitude. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE FUND 


To make a gift, call 1-866-222-5866 or 
give online at college.columbia.edu/giveonline 


Every Gift Counts. 
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